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GENERAL  PREFACE. 


IT  has  been  said  that  the  history  of  nations  or 
peoples  is  the  history  of  a  few  of  their  leading 
men;  and  on  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  especially  when  applied  in  a  political  and 
military  sense,  this  work  has  taken  its  present  form. 
Around  the  life  of  the  individual  has  been  gath- 
ered the  history  of  those  events  of  popular  and 
national  interest  which  marked  his  time  and  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  each  period  of  four  or 
eight  years  being  made  to  apply  closely  to  the  suc- 
ceeding period,  the  whole  presenting  an  unbroken 
picture  of  the  country  in  its  leading  aspects,  from 
its  dependent  colonial  days  to  the  overthrow  of 
human  slavery,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  grand 
era  of  universal  freedom.  Beginning  with  the  life 
of  Washington  and  the  French  and  Indian  War  of 
1756,  it  ends  in  the  life  of  Andrew  Johnson,  and 
the  work  of  Reconstruction  after  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  The  two  histories,  that  of  the  man  and 
that  of  the  Nation,  have  been  as  closely  combined 
as  seemed  to  be  possible  and  desirable,  in  the  hope 
that   the  interest  attaching  to  one  might,  to  some 
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extent,  compensate  for  any  lack  of  it  in  the  other; 
and  the  many  volumes  which  comprise  the  work, 
while  being  separately  complete  in  themselves,  are, 
in  a  very  wide  sense,  referable  to  one  another,  even 
when  the  individual  is  concerned. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  in  the  preface  to  his  poem, 
"  Dermot  Mac  Morrogh,"  says :  "  History,  as  it 
should  be  written  and  read,  is  the  school  of  morals, 
teaching  sometimes  by  example,  but  much  more  fre- 
quently by  admonition.  It  is  a  narrative  of  a  few 
prosperous  voyages  and  multitudes  of  shipwrecks." 

The  firm  belief  that  history  is  beneficial  in  its 
highest  and  truest  sense  as  a  "school  of  morals" 
has  guided  my  pen  at  every  step  throughout  this 
long  and  difficult  task.  It  has,  indeed,  been  my 
constant  effort  to  make  the  most  of  every  discern- 
ible moral  point,  seldom  neglecting  an  opportunity 
to  compare  the  wrong  with  the  right.  And  while 
the  attentive  reader  will  find  the  shipwrecks  suffi- 
ciently well  illustrated,  perhaps,  he  must,  on  the 
whole,  conclude  that  the  picture  of  his  country  is  a 
panorama  of  "prosperous  voyages." 

"  When  public  characters  have  passed  away  from 
the  stage  of  Ufe,  and  the  applause  of  friendship,  as 
well  as  the  malice  of  enemies,  is  heard  no  more,  it 
has  ever  been  the  prerogative  of  history  to  rejudge 
their  actions." 
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Elizabeth  Hamilton,  the  charming  writer  of  the 
"Life  of  Agrippina,"  puts  this  sentiment  into  the 
mouth  of  Cordus,  a  historian. 

When  was  there  a  time  in  human  history  that 
the  evil,  as  well  as  the  good,  did  not  live  in  hope 
of  having  their  deeds  and  principles  held  in  higher 
and  more  gratifying  esteem  among  other  generations 
of  men?  The  Future  has  always  been  the  limitless 
haven  of  the  imagination.  In  some  of  its  many 
oblivious  recesses  the  wretched  and  the  wrong  have 
ever  looked  for  escape  from  what  they  were,  for  a 
reversal  of  the  just  judgment  of  their  fellows; 
and  the  true  and  the  wronged  have  believed  that 
here  a  revision  and  correction  of  the  misjudgments 
of  their  contemporaries  would  afford  them  ample 
compensation  for  the  pangs  of  the  past. 

The  prerogative  of  history  over  the  vast  field 
of  oblivion  is  at  best  doubtful.  Forgetful  of  the 
minute  surroundings,  and  the  very  elements  that 
gave  life  and  character  to  deeds  and  sentiments,  the 
judgments  of  the  future  must  be  more  or  less  ob- 
scure and  unreliable.  No  age  can  possibly  cast  on 
the  man  so  true  a  light  as  that  in  which  he  lives. 
Suspicious  of  the  widely  accepted  opinion  on  this 
point,  I  have  been  confirmed  at  every  step,  by  the 
disappearance  or  obscurity  of  the  innumerable  small 
things,  which  should  often  form  conspicuous  elements 
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in  a  just  and  accurate  consideration  of  an  individual 
act,  or  a  series  of  events  constituting  a  general  sub- 
ject of  historic  investigation.  Avoiding  the  evil 
consequences  as  much  as  possible,  of  looking  at  the 
past  through  the  variable  light  in  which  it  must  be 
viewed,  I  may  still  have  recorded  errors  of  facts  or 
judgment.  But,  while  making  this  acknowledg- 
ment, I  shall  not  commit  the  folly  of  saying  that 
"I  am  sensible  that  this  work  contains  many  de- 
fects." If  I  were  sensible  of  such  a  thing  it  would 
not  only  be  my  pride,  but  also  my  duty,  to  labor  to 
remove  the  defect,  whatever  it  might  be. 

"  Should  these  unpretending  volumes  render  the 

name  of dearer  to  his  old  friends,  or  make 

it  honored  amongst  those  who  never  knew  him,  I 
shall  be  rewarded  a  hundredfold  for  all  the  pains 
they  have  cost  me." 

Nothing  in  this  extract  from  the  preface  to  a 
well-written  biography  of  a  very  bright  man,  now 
almost  lost  from  the  memory  of  his  countrymen, 
could  ever  have  formed  a  motive  to  the  undertaking 
of  this  work.  Only  the  good  that  men  have  done 
should  be  perpetuated  and  immortalized.  In  the 
estimation  of  the  world  the  man  must  eventually 
give  way  to  the  quality.  My  single  desire  has 
been  to  present  a  fair,  unvarnished  history  of  men, 
parties,    times,   and    government,    inclining    always, 
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perhaps,  to  cast  the  best  possible  light  on  every 
page;  and  certainly  avoiding  those  things,  which, 
while  adding  nothing  to  knowledge  or  virtue,  could 
only  serve  to  disgrace  the  individual  and  the  country. 

The  vast  scope  of  the  work  has  rendered  its  un- 
dertaking by  an  unknown  writer  bold,  and,  perhaps, 
presumptuous ;  but  from  this  charge  I  hope,  in  some 
degree,  to  be  relieved  by  the  favorable  consideration 
of  my  countrymen. 

My  labors  and  disagreeable  experiences  have 
taught  me  the  utter  unreliableness  and  onesidedness 
of  family,  friendship,  or  partisan  histories.  This 
work  is,  therefore,  in  no  sense  a  series  of  family 
histories,  quadrennial,  or  octennial  periods,  in  which 
so  many  families  have  domineered  and  led  the  Nation. 
The  supposed  feelings,  preferences,  prejudices,  wants, 
or  interests  of  families,  factions,  parties,  or  systems 
have  not  in  the  least  entered  into  my  plans. 

It  is  not  necessary  from  the  outset  to  disguise 
the  fact  that  this  work  is  not  the  friend  or  apologizer 
of  human  slavery,  or  the  line  of  policy  which  fos- 
tered it.  But,  where  is  the  intelligent  American 
citizen  who  could  expect  such  a  work  to  be  the 
champion  of  dead  slavery?  I  have  tried  to  do  sla- 
very justice.  I  have  claimed  for  it  two  classes  of 
rights,  where  there  was  ground  or  need  for  such 
claim;  that  is,  those  to  be  gathered  by  inference  or 
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otherwise  from  the  Constitution,  and  those  coming 
from  the  spirit  of  fraternity  and  conciliation.  If  I 
have  failed  anywhere  in  this  attempt,  I,  at  least,  do 
no  less  than  others  who  have  gone  before  me  on 
this  subject,  and  have  the  additional  consolation  of 
believing,  with  the  great  mass  of  civilized  mankind, 
that  little  can  be  said  in  favor  of  a  thing  which  had 
in  it  the  elements  of  so  much  mischief  and  positive 
evil,  without  a  single  undisputed  good. 

The  historian  or  biographer  has  little  choice  as 
to  what  he  may  or  may  not  withhold,  which  could 
be  deemed  detrimental  to  the  subject.  The  rule 
which  has  guided  me  throughout  has  been  to  expose 
all  things  in  the  individual  or  the  cause  where  the 
omission  would  leave  an  incorrect  impression  or  per- 
vert the  ends  of  true  history;  and  to  conceal  all 
things  when  their  expression  could  excite  only 
gossip,  passion,  prurient  curiosity,  or  be  otherwise 
injurious  without  compensating  benefits.  The  real 
value  of  this  or  any  other  rule  of  conduct  must  de- 
pend upon  the  taste  and  judgment,  at  least,  and 
perhaps,  always,  the  moral  standards,  of  him  who 
undertakes  to  use  it. 

That  a  favorable  verdict  will  be  rendered  upon 
every  step  I  have  taken,  I  do  not  expect.  The 
course  I  have  pursued  has  been  that  which  has  ap- 
peared most  likely  to  lead  to  the  greatest  accuracy, 
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and  the  fairest  conclusion  under  the  circumstances. 
All  things  obtainable,  written  by  the  chief  char- 
acters themselves,  by  their  friends,  by  their  enemies, 
by  men  on  the  most  open  and  feasible  neutral 
grounds,  have  been  read  and  digested  alike.  And 
yet  after  the  most  determined  effort  to  express  the 
truest,  and  approximate  the  uncertain  on  the  fairest 
side,  I  confess  the  undertaking  has  been  at  times 
quite  hopeless,  and  in  the  end  I  am  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  events  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  this  Government,  and  the  men  and  parties 
controlling  it,  can  never  be  decided  with  absolute 
certainty  that  nothing  but  the  truth  has  been  told. 
I  have  been  forced  to  adopt  a  plan,  in  view  of  this 
difficulty,  the  justice  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
conceded  by  the  reader,  in  making  a  character  who 
has  been  trusted  by  the  Nation,  his  own  truest  wit- 
ness. While  this  course  has  not  always  been  ad- 
hered to,  it  has  often  made  the  road  shorter  and 
smoother,  while,  in  all  probability,  it  has  led  to  better 
results.  The  confession  I  here  make  should  not 
startle  the  reader,  for  when  it  may  appear  so  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  men  and  manners  of  our  own 
times,  much  more  should  it  appear  so  as  to  those  of 
an  obscure  period.  Neighbors  who  meet  daily,  the 
warmest  friends,  the  most  just  and  well-meaning, 
may   misunderstand    and   have    the  most   erroneous 
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views  of  one  another;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  barely  pos- 
sible to  comprehend  with  absolute  justness  and 
exactness  the  relative  or  companion  with  whom  we 
constantly  associate.  If  this  is  the  case  with  the 
things  of  to-day,  before  our  eyes  and  beneath  our 
touch,  what  should  be  expected  of  such  a  labyrinthal 
journey  into  the  past? 

Edwin  Whipple  has  said  that  "a  nation  is  not 
a  mere  aggregation  of  existing  individuals  or  col- 
lection of  provinces  and  colonies,  but  an  organic 
living  body  of  laws,  institutions,  manners,  and  lit- 
erature." 

Throughout  this  entire  work  some  attempt  has 
been  made  to  show  how  far  this  higher  idea  of 
national  character  has  been  attained  in  the  United 
States. 

The  writer  in  this  field  can  not  lay  claim  to 
great  originality  of  fact.  It  is  not  his  business  to 
create  facts,  however  vast  may  be  the  license  ac- 
corded him  in  the  way  of  study,  criticism,  and  il- 
lustration. I  have  not  neglected  to  use,  to  the 
utmost  extent,  all  the  privileges  which  could  justly 
be  regarded  as  beneficial  to  the  work  in  hand.  And 
in  this  spirit  I  have  aimed  to  favor  no  party,  to  spare 
no  party,  to  omit  nothing  of  importance  connected 
with  a  central  figure,  to  fall  neither  below  nor  overdo 
a  motive,  principle,   deed,  or   event.     Through   the 
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period  of  a  hundred  years  I  have  striven  to  omit 
little  of  importance  in  a  connected  history  of  the 
country.  At  no  time  has  sight  been  lost  of  the 
purpose  to  make  the  work  a  text-book  in  which 
the  partisan  explorer,  the  student,  or  the  general 
reader  could  supply  his  demands  without  undertak- 
ing the  difl&cult  task  of  exploration,  in  which  few 
men  would  be  willing  to  spend  a  quarter  of  life's 
short  span.  While  no  great  effort  has  been  made  to 
use  simple  language,  a  constant  inclination  has  been 
felt  to  avoid  insulting  the  reader,  or  committing  an 
unpardonable  vulgarity  in  employing  terms  from 
dead  or  foreign  tongues.  I  have  neither  asked  nor 
received  advice  as  to  the  course  I  should  pursue  in 
writing  the  work,  nor,  indeed,  as  to*  the  propriety 
of  writing  it  at  all,  and  hence  have  none  to  thank 
or  to  blame.  Had  I  met  a  counselor  it  is  not  quite 
probable  that  I  would  have  followed  his  advice. 
Some  easy-going  genius  has  said  that  if  he  sat  stUl 
and  waited  long  enough  he  was  sure  to  hear  some 
one  say  what  he  would  have  said  himself.  How- 
ever true  this  course  might  be  in  the  main,  I  may 
be  allowed  some  scruples  as  to  applying  it  in  my 
own  case. 

While  I  have  chiefly  dealt  with  the  facts  of 
history,  without  hope  or  thought  of  originality,  I 
trust  that  something  has  been  added  in  the  course 
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of  the  work  to  the  store  of  general  information,  as 
well  as  placing  it  in  a  readily  attainable  form.  And 
while  I  may  not  have  done  all  this  work  as  others 
would  have  done  it,  or  as  many  may  wish  I  had 
done  it,  I  have  some  satisfaction  in  the  reflection 
that  I  have  thought  some  things  and  written  many, 
perhaps,  as  few  or  no  other  men  would  have  done. 

The  many  extracts,  speeches,  etc.,  which  have 
been  reproduced  have  been  deemed  necessary  to 
display  the  character  or  work  of  the  individual,  or 
to  constitute  an  indispensable  part  of  the  docu- 
mentary history  of  the  times  and  the  country. 
The  important  messages  of  the  Presidents,  which 
are  given  in  order  under  each  Administration,  con- 
stitute a  feature  of  the  work,  and  make  in  them- 
selves a  connected  history  within  a  history. 

The  acknowledgments  due  to  the  few  individ- 
uals, who,  here  and  there  in  the  long  journey,  lent 
a  helping  hand,  will  be  found  in  the  brief  prefaces 
to  the  several  volumes.  It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient 
here  to  say,  that  I  have  examined  and  read  the 
biographies  of  all  Americans  of  note;  many  of 
those  of  men  of  other  countries ;  and,  indeed,  many 
that  were  found  to  be  of  little  note,  and  no  value 
whatever;  most  of  the  histories  of  every  variety 
concerning  the  country,  and  some  of  those  of  other 
nations,  especially  where  they  bore  any  relation  to 
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this ;  the  old  newspapers,  periodicals,  pamphlets, 
and  other  writings;  and,  in  short,  every  document 
within  my  reach,  printed  or  in  manuscript,  of  any 
size  or  character,  which  gave  evidence  of  casting  a 
gleam  of  light  on  the  way ;  and  of  them  all,  made 
as  free  use  as  the  nature  of  the  case  demanded  or 
justified. 

From  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  several  public 
and  private  libraries,  I  received  considerable  aid, 
but  to  none  of  them  do  I  feel  under  so  much  obli- 
gation as  to  the  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati. 

And  thus,  having  gotten  to  the  end  of  the  tedious 
work,  I  am  gratified  with  several  thoughts,  one  of 
which  I  beg  the  patriotic  reader  to  share,  that 
there  is  little  in  the  public  or  private  lives  of  the 
men  who  have  held  the  "highest  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  people,"  which  will  not  stand  exposure  to 
the  brightest  light  and  closest  criticism;  and  few 
of  them  have  fallen  into  practices  or  weaknesses  of 
which  their  friends  or  their  country  need  be 
ashamed.  They  have  had  no  secret  sides  to  their 
lives.  No  mystery  surrounds  the  simple,  open 
routine-life  of  the  Presidents;  there  is  no  skeleton 
chamber  in  the  White  House;  no  dark  crimes  or 
thrilling  misdeeds  mar  the  plain  records  of  the 
"  Republican  Court." 
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LIFE,  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  TIMES 

OF 

George  Washington, 

KIRST  PRESIDENT  OK  THE  UNITED  STA.TES. 
April  30,  1789,  to  March  4,  1797. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  WASHINGTONS— AN  UNCERTAIN  PEDIGREE. 

LIKE  many  family  names  in  England,  that  of 
Washington  was,  perhaps,  directly  derived  from 
the  name  of  an  estate. 

William  de  Hertburn,  on  exchanging  Hertburn 
for  the  manor  and  village  of  Wessyngton,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  took  the  title  of  William  de 
Wessyngton.  For  many  centuries  back  in  the  annals 
of  England  the  village  name  of  Wessyngton,  or  Was- 
sengtone,  appears,  and  from  its  structure  probably 
indicates  its  very  remote  northern  or  Anglo-Saxon 
origin,  the  orthographic  change  to  Washington,  its 
present  state,  being  easy  enough. 

In  the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Durham,  England, 
there  are  now  parishes  bearing  the  name,  Washington, 
and  in  that  region  the  De  Wessyngtons  are  repre- 
sented as  figuring  for  a  hundred  years  or  so  in  the 
pompous  and  warlike  feudal  affairs. 
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According  to  the  researches  of  some,  in  the  death 
of  Sir  William  de  Wessyngton,  the  knightly  line 
passed  from  this  family ;  but  not  long  after  this  event 
John,  a  Benedictine  monk,  revived  the  dignity  of  the 
name  in  the  history  of  the  times.  The  devotees  of 
St.  Benedict  had  been  especially  favored  by  the  Pope, 
and  from  William  the  Conqueror,  they  received  the 
distinction  of  abbots.  But,  the  spiritless  monks  were 
not  able  to  resist  the  inroads  upon  their  hardly  ac- 
quired prerogatives  and  honors,  until  a  bold  defender 
arose  in  the  person  of  Prior  John  de  Wessington,  of 
Durham,  who  placed  himself  in  the  abbot's  chair, 
where  he  sat  for  many  years,  dying  with  the  pomp 
of  a  knight  of  the  Cross  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

One  branch  of  the  Washington  family  was  long 
settled  in  Northamptonshire,  at  Sulgrave  Manor ;  and 
from  this,  it  has  been  held  indisputably  until  of  late 
years,  came  John  and  Lawrence,  who  emigrated  to 
Virginia  in  1657,  and  founded  the  family  in  that 
State. 

Several  generations  of  this  branch  have  been 
traced  with  considerable  accuracy,  no  doubt,  into 
Lancashire,  where  Robert,  of  Wharton,  enjoyed  some 
notoriety.  His  son,  John,  married  Margaret,  sister 
of  Sir  Thomas  Kilson,  who  bore  his  title  from  some 
trifling  official  circumstance.  Lawrence,  a  son  of 
this  marriage,  was  mayor  of  Northampton  from  1532 
to  1545.  To  him  Sulgrave  was  granted  soon  after 
it  fell  to  the  Crown.  Lawrence  married  Anne,  sister 
of  Robert  Pargister,  of  Gretworth,  and  died  in  1584, 
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leaving  several  daughters  and  two  sons,  Robert,  his 
heir,  and  Lawrence,  of  Gardson,  who  was  knighted, 
and  was  father  of  that  Lawrence  whose  only  daugh- 
ter married  Robert  Shirley  (Earl  Ferrers). 

Robert  Washington,  heir  of  Sulgrave,  sold  the 
estate  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  his  rela- 
tive, Lawrence  Makepeace.  By  Elizabeth,  his  wife, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Walter  Light,  of  Radway, 
Robert  Washington  had  a  large  family.  His  oldest 
son,  Lawrence,  who  located  at  Brighton  after  the 
loss  of  Sulgrave,  in  1588  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  William  Butler,  of  Sussex,  and  had  three  sons, — 
Sir  William,  who  married  Anne  Villiers,  half  sister 
of  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  John  and  Law- 
rence, who  have  been  claimed  as  the  American 
emigrants. 

The  American  Lawrence  left  a  will  dated  Febru- 
ary 26,  1675,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  owned  an 
estate  in  England  which  went  to  his  daughter,  Mary, 
the  child  of  a  marriage  contracted  before  his  ap- 
pearance in  this  country.  This  wUl  also  designates 
his  brother,  John,  as  guardian  of  his  children.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  some  critical  explorer  that 
this  will  goes  far  towards  unsettling  the  long  ac- 
cepted origin  of  the  Virginian  family,  as  may  be 
seen  further  on. 

Isaac  Heard,  of  England,  undertook  to  put  the 
pedigree  of  the  Washingtons  on  a  clear  historic  basis, 
and  although  he  assumed  it  as  a  fact  that  the  emi- 
grants to  Virginia  were  from  Northamptonshire,  and 
grandsons  of  the  proprietor  of  Sulgrave,  a  conclusion 
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he  had  a  strong  disposition,  no  doubt,  to  see  firmly 
established,  yet  he  was  forced  to  indicate  that  some 
uncertainty  or  obscurity  surrounded  the  case.  A 
letter  from  him  to  General  Washington  drew  forth 
the  following  reply,  and  quite  minute  statement  con- 
cerning the  Virginia  descendants  of  John,  one  of 
the  English  emigrants,  which  is  copied  from  Jared 
Sparks : 

"  Philadelphia,  2  May,  1792. 

"SiE, — Your  letter  of  the  7th  of  December  was  put 
into  my  hands  by  Mr.  Thornton,  and  I  must  request  that 
you  will  accept  my  acknowledgments,  as  well  for  the 
polite  manner  in  which  you  express  your  wishes  for  my 
happiness,  as  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  making  gene- 
alogical collections  relative  to  the  family  of  Washington. 

"This  is  a  subject  to  which  I  confess  I  have  paid 
very  little  attention.  My  time  has  been  so  much  occupied 
in  the  busy  and  active  scenes  of  life  from  an  early  period 
of  it,  that  but  a  small  portion  could  have  been  devoted 
to  researches  of  this  nature,  even  if  my  inclination  or 
particular  circumstances  should  have  prompted  to  the  in- 
quiry. I  am,  therefore,  apprehensive  that  it  will  not  be 
in  my  power,  circumstanced  as  I  am  at  present,  to  furnish 
you  with  materials  to  fill  up  the  sketch  which  you  have 
sent  me  in  so  accurate  a  manner  as  you  could  wish.  We 
have  no  office  of  record  in  this  country  in  which  exact 
genealogical  documents  are  preserved,  and  very  few  cases, 
I  believe,  occur  where  a  recurrence  to  pedigrees  for  any 
considerable  distance  back  has  been  found  necessary  to 
establish  such  points  as  may  frequently  arise  in  older 
countries. 

"  On  comparing  the  tables,  which  you  sent,  with  such 
documents  as  are  in  my  possession,  and  which  I  could 
readily  obtain   from   another  branch  of  the  family  with 
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whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of  correspondence,  I  find  it  to  be 
just.  I  have  often  heard  others  of  the  family,  older  than 
myself,  say  that  our  ancestor,  who  first  settled  in  this 
country,  came  from  some  one  of  the  northern  counties  of 
England ;  but  whether  from  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  or  one 
still  more  northerly,  I  do  not  precisely  remember. 

"The  arms  inclosed  in  your  letter  are  the  same  that 
are  held  by  the  family  here;  though  I  have  also  seen,  and 
have  used,  as  you  may  perceive  by  the  seal  to  this  packet, 
a  flying  griffin  for  the  crest. 

"  If  you  can  derive  any  information  from  the  inclosed 
lineage  which  v/ill  enable  you  to  complete  your  table,  I 
shall  be  well  pleased  in  having  been  the  means  of  assist- 
ing you  in  those  researches  which  you  have  had  the 
politeness  to  undertake,  and  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed 
of  the  result,  and  of  the  ancient  pedigree  of  the  family, 
some  of  whom  I  find  intermixed  with  that  of  Ferrers. 

"  Lawrence  Washington,  from  whose  Will  you  inclosed 
an  abstract,  was  my  grandfather.  The  other  abstracts 
which  you  sent  do  not,  I  believe,  relate  to  the  family  of 
Washington  in  Virginia;  but  of  this  I  can  not  speak 
positively. 

"  With  due  consideration,  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient servant,  George  Washington." 

PARTICULARS  RESPECTING   THE  WASHINGTON  FAMILY   INCLOSED  IN 
THE  ABOVE  LETTER. 

"In  the  year  1657,  or  thereabouts,  and  during  the 
usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  John  and  Lawrence  Wash- 
ington, brothers,  emigrated  from  the  north  of  England, 
and  settled  at  Bridge's  Creek,  on  the  Potomac  Kiver,  in 
the  county  of  Westmoreland.  But  from  whom  they  de- 
scended, the  subscriber  is  possessed  of  no  document  to 
ascertain, 

"John  Washington  was  employed  as  general  against 
the  Indians  in  Maryland,  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  services, 
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was  made  a  colonel,  and  the  parish  wherein  he  lived  was 
called  after  him.  He  married  Anne  Pope,  and  left  issue 
two  sons,  Lawrence  and  John,  and  one  daughter,  Anne, 
who  married  Major  Francis  Wright.  The  time  of  his 
death  the  subscriber  is  not  able  to  ascertain;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  interred  in  a  vault,  which  had  been 
erected  at  Bridge's  Creek. 


"Lawrence  Washington,  his  eldest  son,  married  Mil- 
dred Warner,  daughter  of  Colonel  Augustine  Warner,  of 
Gloucester  County,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  John  and 
Augustine,  and  one  daughter,  named  Mildred.  He  died 
in  1697,  and  was  interred  in  the  family  vault  at  Bridge's 
Creek. 

"  John  Washington,  the  eldest  son  of  Lawrence  and 
Mildred,  married  Catharine  Whiting,  of  Gloucester  County, 
where  he  settled,  died,  and  was  buried.  He  had  t^o  sons, 
Warner  and  Henry,  and  three  daughters,  Mildred,  Eliza- 
beth, and  Catharine,  all  of  whom  are  dead. 

"  Warner  Washington  married  first  Elizabeth  Macon, 
daughter  of  Colonel  William  Macon,  of  New  Kent  County, 
by  whom  he  had  one  son,  who  is  now  living  and  bears 
the  name  of  Warner.  His  second  wife  was  Hannah, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Honorable  William  Fairfax,  by 
whom  he  left  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  as  follows: 
namely,  Mildred,  Hannah,  Catharine,  Elizabeth,  Louisa, 
Fairfax,  and  Whiting.     The  three  oldest  of  the  daughters 

are  married ;  Mildred,  to  Throckmorton,  Hannah, 

to  Whiting,   and    Catharine,  to  Nelson. 

After. his  second   marriage  he  removed  from  Gloucester, 
and  settled  in  Frederic  County,  where  he  died  in  1791. 

"  Warner  Washington,  his  sOn,  married Whit- 
ing, of  Gloucester,  by  whom  he  has  many  sons  and  daugh- 
ters ;  the  eldest  is  called  Warner,  and  is  now  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  of  age. 
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"  Henry,  the  other  son  of  John  and  Catharine  Wash- 
ington, married  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Thacker,  of 
Middlesex  County,  and  died  many  years  ago,  leaving  one 
son,  Thacker,  and  two  or  three  daughters. 

"Thacker  Washington  married  the  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Peyton,  of  Gloucester  County,  and  lives  on  the 
family  estate,  left  to  his  grandfather  John,  at  Machodac, 
in  the  County  of  Westmoreland.    He  has  several  children. 

"  Mildred,  daughter  of  John  and  Catharine,  of  Glouces- 
ter, was  twice  married,  but  never  had  a  child.  Eliza- 
beth never  was  married.  Catharine  married  Fielding 
Lewis,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  and  daughter.  John,  the 
eldest,  is  now  living.     Frances  died  without  issue. 

"Augustine,  son  of  Lawrence  and  Mildred  Washington, 
married  Jane  Butler,  the  daughter  of  Caleb  Butler,  of 
Westmoreland,  April  20,  1815,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons,  Butler  (who  died  young),  Lawrence,  and  Augustine, 
and  one  daughter,  Jane,  who  died  when  a  child.  Jane, 
wife  of  Augustine,  died  November  24,  1728,  and  was 
buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Bridge's  Creek. 

"Augustine  then  married  Mary  Ball,  March  6,  1730, 
by  whom  he  had  issue  George  [the  writer],  born  February 
11  (old  style),  1732;  Betty,  born  June  20,  1733; 
Samuel,  born  November  16,  1734;  John  Augustine,  born 
January  13,  1735;  Charles,  May  1,  1738;  and  Mildred, 
June  21,  1739,  who  died  October  28,  1740.  Augustine 
departed  this  life,  April  12,  1743,  aged  49  years,  and 
was  interred  at  Bridge's  Creek,  in  the  vault  of  his  ancestors. 

"  Lawrence,  son  of  Augustine  and  Jane  Washington, 
married  July  19,  1743,  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Honorable  William  Fairfax,  of  Fairfax  County,  by  whom 
he  had  issue  Jane,  born  September  27,  1744,  who  died 
in  January,  1745 ;  Fairfax,  born  August  22d,  1747,  who 
died  in  October,  1747 ;  Mildred,  born  September  28th, 
1748j  who  died  in  1749 ;  Sarah,  born  November  7th,  1750, 
who  died  in  175-.     In  1752,  Lawrence  himself  died,  aged 
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about  34,  and  was  interred  in  a  vault,  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  erected  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  Fairfax  County, 
where  he  settled,  after  he  returned  from  the  Carthagena 
expedition. 

"Augustine,  son  of  Augustine  and  Jane  Washington, 
married  Anne,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  William  Aylett, 
of  Westmoreland  County,  by  whom  he  had  many  children, 
all  of  whom  died  in  their  nonage  and  single,  except  Eliza- 
beth, who  married  Alexander  Spotswood,  of  Spottsylvania 
County,  grandson  of  General  Spotswood,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  by  whom  she  has  a  number  of  children;  Anne, 
who  married  Burdet  Ashton,  of  Westmoreland,  by  whom 
she  had  one  or  two  children,  and  died  young ;  and  William, 
who  married  his  cousin  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Augustine 
Washington,  by  whom  he  has  four  children.  Augustine 
lived  at  the  ancient  mansion  seat,  in  Westmoreland  County, 
where  he  died,  and  was  interred  in  the  family  vault. 

"  George,  eldest  son  of  Augustine  Washington  by  the 
second  marriage,  was  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  and 
married,  January  6th,  1759,  Martha  Custis,  widow  of  Daniel 
Parke  Custis,  and  daughter  of  John  Dandridge,  both  of 
New  Kent  County ;  has  no  issue. 

"  Betty,  daughter  of  Augustine  and  Mary  Washington, 
became  the  second  wife  of  Fielding  Lewis,  by  whom  she 
had  a  number  of  children,  many  of  whom  died  young ; 
but  five  sons  and  a  daughter  are  yet  living. 

"  Samuel,  son  of  Augustine  and  Mary,  was  five  times 
married.  1.  To  Jane,  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Champe. 
2.  To  Mildred,  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Thornton.  3. 
To  Lucy,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Chapman.  4.  To  Anne, 
daughter  of  Colonel  William  Steptoe,  and  widow  of  Wil- 
loughby  Alleton.  5.  To  a  Widow  Perrin.  Samuel,  by 
his  second  wife,  Mildred,  had  issue  one  son,  Thornton, 
who  was  twice  married,  and  left  three  sons.     He  died  in 

or   about  the  year .     By  his   fourth  wife,  Anne,  he 

had   three  sons,   Ferdinand,   George   Steptoe,   and  Law- 
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rence  Augustine,  and  a  daughter  Harriot.  Ferdinand  was 
married,  but  died  soon  after,  leaving  no  issue.  The  other 
two  sons  and  daughter  are  living  and  single.  Samuel  had 
children  by  his  other  wives,  but  they  all  died  in  their  in- 
fancy. He  departed  this  life  himself,  in  the  year  1781,  at 
Harewood,  in  the  County  of  Berkeley,  where  he  was  buried. 

"  John  Augustine,  son  of  Augustine  and  Mary,  married 
Hannah  Bushrod,  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Bushrod,  of 
"Westmoreland  County,  by  whom  he  has  left  two  sons, 
Bushrod  and  Corbin,  and  two  daughters,  Jane  and  Mildred. 
He  had  several  other  children,  but  they  died  young.  Jane, 
his  eldest  child,  married  (as  has  been  before  observed) 
William  Washington,  son  of  Augustine  and  Anne  Wash- 
ington, and  died  in*  1791,  leaving  four  children. 

"  Bushrod  married,  in  1785,  Anne  Blackburn,  daughter 
of  Colonel  Thomas  Blackburn,  of  Prince  William  County, 
but  has  no  issue.  Corbin  married  a  daughter  of  the  Honor- 
able Richard  Henry  Lee,  by  whom  he  has  three  sons. 
Mildred  married  Thomas  Lee,  son  of  the  said  Richard 
Henry  Lee.  John  Augustine  died  in  February,  1787, 
at  his  estate  on  Nomony,  in  Westmoreland  County,  and 
was  there  buried. 

"Charles  Washington,  son  of  Augustine  and  Mary, 
married  Mildred  Thornton,  daughter  of  Colonel  Francis 
Thornton,  of  Spottsylvania  County,  by  whom  he  has  four 
children,  George  Augustine,  Frances,  Mildred,  and  Samuel. 
George  Augustine  married  Frances  Bassett,  daughter  of 
Colonel  Burwell  Bassett,  of  New  Kent,  by  whom  he  has 
had  four  children;  three  of  whom  aer  living,  namely, 
Anna  Maria,  George  Fayette,  and  Charles  Augustine. 
Frances  married  Colonel  Burgess  Ball,  by  whom  she  has 
had  several  children.     Mildred  and  Samuel  are  unmarried. 


"  Mildred  Washington,  daughter  of  Lawrence  and  Mil- 
dred, and  sister  to  John  and  Augustine  Washington,  married 
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Gregory,  by  whom  she  had  three  daughters,  Frances, 


Mildred,  and  Elizabeth,  who  married  three  brothers, 
Colonel  Thornton,  Colonel  John  Thornton,  and  Reuben 
Thornton,  all  of  Spottsylvania  County.  She  had  for  her 
second  husband.  Colonel  Henry  Willis,  and  by  him,  the 
present  Colonel  Lewis  Willis,  of  Fredericksburg. 

"  The  above  is  the  best  account  the  subscriber  is  able 
at  present  to  give,  absent  as  he  is,  and  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance from  Virginia,  and  under  circumstances,  too,  which 
allow  no  time  for  inquiry  of  the  family  of  Washington, 
from  which  he  is  lineally  descended. 

"  The  descendants  of  the  first-named  Lawrence  and  the 
second  John  are  also  numerous ;  but,  for  the  reason  before 
mentioned,  and  from  not  having  the  same  knowledge  of 
them,  and  being,  moreover,  more  remote  from  their  places 
of  residence,  and,  in  truth,  not  having  inquired  much  into 
the  names  or  connexion  of  the  lateral  branches  of  the 
family,  I  am  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  them. 
But,  if  it  be  in  any  degree  necessary  or  satisfactory  to  Sir 
Isaac  Heard  Garter,  Principal  King  of  Arms,  I  will,  upon 
intimation  thereof,  set  on  foot  an  inquiry,  and  will  at  the 
same  time  endeavor  to  be  more  particular  with  respect  to 
the  births,  names,  ages,  and  burials  of  those  of  the  branch 
to  which  the  subscriber  belongs. 

"George  Washington." 


The  colony  of  Virginia  besides  being,  to  some 
extent,  a  resort  for  the  supporters  of  royalty,  was  a 
genial  soil  for  the  "  Established  Church,"  and  con- 
sequently to  that  the  Washingtons  came. 

John  figured  in  politics  somewhat,  was  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  and  served  as 
a  colonel  of  militia  in  an  Indian  campaign. 

The  Bridge's  Creek  farm  was  long  the  main  resort 
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of  the  family,  and  also  the  place  of  sepulture  of  most 
of  its  early  members.  Here  Augustine,  grandson  of 
Colonel  John,  and  father  of  General  Washington, 
was  born. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  this  son,  Augustine  Wash- 
ington moved  with  his  family  to  Stafford  County, 
where  he  owned  a  considerable  farm,  and  here  he 
died,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  opposite 
Fredericksburg.  His  body  was  carried  over  to 
Bridge's  Creek  to  be  interred  in  the  family  burial 
ground.  About  him  there  is  little  positively  known; 
at  all  events,  the  evidence  concerning  him  is  mainly 
circumstantial.  Or  to  come  more  directly  to  the 
case,  there  are  two  or  three  points  from  which  the 
character  of  George  Washington's  father  may  be 
viewed  which  are  within  the  limits  of  reasonable 
belief  and  judgment.  He  died  possessed  of  a  con- 
siderable fortune.  He  owned  several  large  and  valu- 
able tracts  of  land  in  Virginia,  and  had  some  other 
valuable  interests,  such  as  iron  and  coal,  both  in  that 
and  the  adjoining  colony  of  Maryland.  To  Lawrence, 
son  of  his  first  marriage,  he  left  Mount  Vernon,  then 
being  a  large  body  of  thousands  of  acres ;  to  George, 
he  left  the  farm  on.  which  the  family  lived  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  near  Fredericksburg ;  and  for  his 
other  children  he  was  able  to  provide  well.  And 
what  relation  had  this  land  wealth  to  his  character  ? 
More,  perhaps,  in  a  really  beneficial  direction,  at  that 
day  than  would  be  at  all  probable  in  the  age  in  which 
we  live.  These  possessions  did,  perhaps,  indicate 
activity,  honor,  and  wisdom   in  worldly  getting,  as 
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his  own  inheritances  were  doubtlessly  much  smaller 
than  his  children's.  But,  this  quality  of  worldly 
getting,  even  though  it  may  have  with  it  the  palliative 
or  redeeming  element  of  honesty,  may,  notwithstand- 
ing the  good  opinion  in  which  it  is  held  by  many, 
be  utterly  destitute  of  real,  ennobling  virtues  ;  and 
the  best  that  can  be  argued  in  its  behalf,  perhaps, 
is  in  the  employment  furnished  to  hands  and  minds 
that  would  otherwise  be  directed  to  more  dangerous 
and  evil  occupations.  Wealth-getting  is  not  ordi- 
narily surrounded  by  admirable  traits,  nor  does  it 
ordinarily  beget  lovable  characters.  Nor,  indeed,  is 
it  often  much  else  than  what  the  world  terms  luck, 
intrinsically  ignorant  men  being  in  most  cases,  prob- 
ably, its  favorites.  But,  throwing  aside  all  these 
things,  the  best  possible  construction  may  well  be 
attached  to  this  feature  in  the  short  life  of  Augustine 
Washington,  on  account  of  conditions  surrounding 
life  in  Virginia  at  that  time,  and  from  other  circum- 
stances which  may  now  appear. 

If  the  stories  of  Mr.  Weems  and  a  few  others  are 
to  be  accepted  without  reservation  or  question,  George 
Washington's  father  was,  indeed,  a  moral  and  Chris- 
tian model.  Weems  was  certainly  an  extravagant 
kind  of  preacher,  but  he  was  a  neighbor  of  Washing- 
ton's, and  under  his  stereotype,  unburdensome 
"  ministrations  "  Washington  sometimes  sat ;  and  the 
very  nature  of  his  easy  and  irresponsible  life  fur- 
nished him  better  opportunities  for  knowing  about 
Washington  and  his  family  than  other  men  could 
have  had.     Washington  thought  well  of  Mr,  Weems, 
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and  there  is  no  just  ground  for  supposing  that  Weems 
■was  a  willful  falsifier  in  any  part  of  the  tender  little 
biography  of  the  General  which  has  of  late  fallen 
into  such  ill  repute.  He  busied  himself  in  finding 
out  what  the  people  said  of  Augustine  Washington, 
and  in  the  main,  perhaps,  the  traditions  were  true. 
And  this  supposition  is  strengthened  by  one  circum- 
stance, not  without  merit  in  the  calculation.  This  is 
the  well-known  character  of  his  widow,  Mary  Ball, 
and  of  his  children  by  both  marriages.  There  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  the  parents  of  Washington 
were  not  mentally  and  morally  congenial,  and  hence, 
judging  from  the  one  known  character,  the  other 
becomes  less  a  matter  of  doubt.  Mary  Washington's 
life  illustrated  that  of  her  husband.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  hardly  possible,  if  not  utterly  out  of  the  question, 
for  a  woman  not  to  reflect  the  sentiments,  principles, 
and  even  the  habits,  of  the  man  by  whose  side,  as  a 
true  husband,  she  had  walked,  through  many  physical 
and  other  trials,  as  a  true  wife  and  friend. 

The  character  of  the  children  of  his  first  marriage, 
Augustine  Washington  had  ample  time  to  shape  as 
he  desired;  and  to  suppose  that  they  were  not,  to 
some  extent,  the  result  of  his  watchful  care,  would 
be  as  unreasonable  as  to  argue  that  George's  name 
grew  by  chance  in  the  garden. 

About  all  that  is  known  of  these  children,  one  of 
whom  Mr.  Washington  evidently  had  under  special 
training,  with  a  view  to  perpetuating  the  old  honor- 
able traits  of  his  family  in  him,  will  presently  be 
substantially  told. 
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Augustine  Washington  was  a  plain,  uneducated 
farmer,  and  undoubtedly  possessed  many  of  the  solid 
traits  which  marked  the  career  of  his  distinguished 
son.  The  term  farmer  has  not  always  been  stable 
in  its  signification,  and  the  pursuit  indicated  by  it  has 
enjoyed  a  variable  reputation.  This  is,  however, 
true  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  mass  of  those, 
who  can  not  give  a  good  reason  for  any  thing,  shall 
be  taken  into  the  count  as  judges. 

At  the  time  of  George  Washington's  birth  nearly 
all  men  of  any  consequence  or  of  wealth  in  Virginia 
were  farmers  or  planters,  and,  indeed,  the  case  is  not 
much  different  yet.  That  Augustine  Washington  be- 
longed to  this  most  valuable  and  respectable  class  is 
of  no  small  moment  in  an  attempt  to  decide  upon  his 
real  character.  But,  with  these  suggestions  the 
matter  must  rest.  If  it  may  be  clear  that  George 
Washington  was  the  son  of  a  strong,  just,  and  good 
man,  his  countrymen  have  a  still  deeper  ground  of 
gratification. 

Lawrence  Washington,  the  half-brother  of  George, 
was  educated  in  Europe,  "  according  to  the  practice 
in  this  country  at  that  day  for  the  favorite  sons  of 
the  wealthy."  He  possessed  an  admirable  character 
and  well  sustained  his  father's  idea  of  his  becoming 
the  leader  of  the  name  in  America.  He  exhibited  a 
military  inclination,  and  in  1740,  obtained  a  captain's 
commission,  and  entered  the  British  army  in  the 
West  Indies,  serving  under  Admiral  Vernon  and 
General  Wentworth ;  was  at  the  siege  of  Carthagena 
in  South  America,  and  there  "had  the  good  fortune 
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to  distinguish  himself  for  bravery."  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  campaign,  he  returned  to  Virginia,  and 
in  July,  1743,  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Will- 
iam Fairfax,  of  Fairfax  County.  He  now  abandoned 
the  army,  and  settled  on  the  farm  left  him  by  his 
father,  on  the  bank  of  the  Potomac.  In  honor  of 
Admiral  Vernon,  to  whose  character  he  was  greatly 
devoted,  he  called  his  home  Mount  Vernon.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and,  with 
the  rank  of  major,  acted  as  adjutant-general  of  his 
district  under  the  old  militia  organization  of  the 
colony.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  "  Ohio 
Company,"  formed  under  a  grant  of  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  from  the  King,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  possession  of  and  settling  the  country 
beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  along  the  Ohio 
River.  But  his  frail  constitution  was  unequal  to  a 
serious  contest  with  life,  and  after  making  a  trip  to 
the  Barbadoes  and  exhausting  the  advisable  means 
for  regaining  his  health,  he  returned  to  Mount  Ver- 
non, where  he  died  in  1752,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four 
years.  He  left  but  one  child,  and  according  to  his 
will,  at  her  death.  Mount  Vernon  fell  to  his  half- 
brother,  George,  whom  he  made  one  of  the  executors 
of  his  estate,  and  to  whom  he  was  always  greatly 
attached. 

Augustine  Washington,  brother  of  Lawrence, 
married  Anne  Aylett,  of  Westmoreland  County,  and 
settled  on  Bridge's  Creek,  the  old  homestead  having 
been  left  to  him  by  the  will  of  his  father.  He  also 
rose  to  some  consequence,  was  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
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ginia  House  of  Burgesses  in  1765,  when  his  brother, 
Greorge,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  militia 
of  the  colony,  was  concerned  in  the  "  Ohio  Company," 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  difficulties  with  Great 
Britain,  joined  the  cause  of  the  republicans,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  raise  the  standard  of  war.  Of 
the  other  children  of  Augustine  Washington  not 
much  is  known.  John  Augustine's  name  occurs 
among  those  of  the  numerous  correspondents  of  the 
General,  and  he  was,  perhaps,  the  favorite  brother. 

Charles'  name  occurs  in  the  General's  will,  and 
he  was,  doubtlessly,  the  last  survivor  of  the  family 
of  Augustine  Washington. 

No  name  in  American  history  occupies  a  loftier 
place  or  receives  a  less  divided  homage  than  that  of 
Washington.  And  although  the  Republic  has  stead- 
ily and  greatly  advanced,  from  the  standards  of  the 
first  Administration,  it  has  borrowed  luster  and  char- 
acter, at  every  step,  from  the  name  of  Washington. 

In  keeping  with  the  modern  iconoclastic  spirit 
some  flaws  have  recently  been  found  in  the  accepted 
genealogy  of  the  Washington  family,  and  in  1866 
Joseph  L.  Chester,  in  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-three 
pages,  attempted  to  break  down  the  common  view  on 
the  subject,  and,  indeed,  claimed  that  he  had  fully 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  In  the  pamphlet  above  named 
on  the  "Alleged  Ancestry  of  George  Vashington," 
the  author  intimates  that  at  some  future  day  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  construct  the  true  line  of  Wash- 
ington's descent,  but  did  not  then  see  his  way  quite 
clearly,  or  at  least  lacked  a  missing  link  or  so.    Still, 
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Mr.  Chester's  painstaking  researches  deserve,  per- 
haps, more  serious  consideration. 

(Sir)  Isaac  Heard,  who  took  an  extraordinary  in- 
terest in  the  history  of  the  Washingtons,  wrote  to 
General  Washington  in  1791,  as  has  been  seen,  ask- 
ing for  certain  information  touching  the  family  in 
Virginia,  based  his  investigations  and  conclusions 
upon  the  Northamptonshire  Heraldic  records,  and 
supposing  his  views  to  be  correct  about  the  whole 
matter,  American  and  other  writers  have  all  followed 
in  his  track,  and  so  General  Washington's  pedigree 
has  always  been  traced  through  the  Northampton- 
shire English  family,  British  writers  assuming  it  a 
fact  beyond  dispute  that  Lawrence  Washington,  the 
student  at  Oxford  in  1622,  and  his  brother,  John, 
both  sons  of  Lawrence  of  Sulgrave,  who  died  in 
1616,  were  the  men  who  emigrated  to  Virginia  in 
1657,  one  of  them  becoming  the  direct  ancestor  of 
President  Washington. 

The  fact  seems,  however,  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  Mr.  Baker  and  others,  that  Isaac  Heard  did  not 
place  full  confidence  in  the  pedigree  he  had  erected 
for  General  Washington,  and  indeed,  more  than  inti- 
mated that  it  was  conjectural.  This  feeling  of  doubt 
with  Heard,  Mr.  Chester  thinks,  was  partially  or 
mainly  owing  to  General  Washington's  statement 
that  he  had  always  been  under  the  impression  that 
the  Virginian  ancestor  came  from  some  more  north- 
ern county  of  England  than  indicated  by  Mr.  Heard, 
"but  whether  from  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  or  one 
still  more  northerly,"  he  did  not  recollect.     North- 
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amptonshire  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  northern 
counties,  and  hence,  it  seems,  that  General  Washing- 
ton slightly  discredited  the  view  that  his  ancestors 
came  directly  from  that  county.  Mr.  Chester  boldly 
assumes  that  they  did  not,  or  that  the  John  and  Law- 
rence Washington,  who  came  to  Virginia  in  1657, 
were  not  the  sons  of  Lawrence  of  Sulgrave,  although 
they  bore  the  same  names.  Mr,  Chester  shows  in- 
geniously that  from  the  registers  of  births,  etc.,  in 
England,  these  two  Washingtons  could  not  have 
been  those  who  settled  in  Virginia.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  found  that  there  is  no  record  of  more  than 
one  Lawrence  Washington  at  Oxford  during  the 
period  at  which  the  Virginian  settler  could  possibly 
have  been  there,  and  that  that  Lawrence  was  subse- 
quently a  clergyman,  and  that  his  brother  John  was 
Sir  John,  and  that  Sir  William  was  also  an  elder 
brother. 

It  certainly  is  true  that  the  John  and  Lawrence 
Washington,  who  emigrated  to  Virginia  were  not 
known  in  America  as  titled  gentry,  even  at  a  time 
when  there  could  not  possibly  have  been  any  motives 
for  concealment  of  this  worthless  English  distinction. 
More  than  this,  the  Virginian  ancestor,  John  Wash- 
ingtoji,  was  married  in  and  brought  his  first  wife 
with  him  from  England.  She  died  in  Virginia  and 
was  buried  on  her  husband's  farm,  and  his  second 
wife  was  Anne,  these  facts  being  mentioned  in  his 
will  in  1675.  While  Sir  John  of  Sulgrave,  who  has 
been  represented  as  being  the  Virginia  emigrant, 
who  was  also   twice  married,  buried  his  first  wife. 
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Mary,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  his  second  wife  was 
Dorothy,  whose  remains  were  buried  in  another 
county  in  England.  Besides  this,  Mr.  Chester  easily 
found  that  the  Sulgrave  Lawrence  who  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  Virginia  emigrant,  was  a  clergyman, 
and  long  enjoyed  a  fair  "living"  in  the  Established 
Church,  although  he  could  not  quite  trace  him  to 
the  end. 

Admitting  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Chester's  inves- 
tigations and  conclusions  as  here  substantially  stated, 
of  course,  the  somewhat  lofty  pedigree  of  Washing- 
ton crumbles  to  the  ground.  But,  it  does  not  appear 
that  even  if  the  John  and  Lawrence,  who  emigrated 
to  Virginia  were  not  Sir  John,  and  Lawrence,  the 
clergyman,  and  came  from  some  more  northern  fam- 
ily, that  they  were  not  of  a  branch  of  the  North- 
amptonshire or  Lancashire  family,  who  figured  in  the 
recorded  history.  The  existence  and  perpetuation 
of  the  same  Christian  names  would  go  far  towards 
establishing  a  common  identity  of  stock. 

The  whole  subject  is  involved  in  some  uncer- 
tainty, and  is  made  to  have  an  importance,  which, 
with  ninety  per  cent  of  the  American  people,  I  can 
not  attach  to  it.  In  this  country  Washington's  fame 
does  not  rest  upon  his  supposed  extraction  from  a 
titled  English  family. 

Nobility  and  greatness  here  are  founded  upon  the 
eternal  principles  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  a  condition 
of  affairs  made  possible  more  by  the  life  and  exam- 
ple of  Washington  than  by  those  of  any  of  his 
countrymen. 
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In  the  last  year  of  General  Washington's  life  he 
received  a  letter  from  a  James  Washington  in  Hol- 
land, asking,  among  other  things,  the  way  to  military 
appointment  in  this  country.  This  letter  the  Gen- 
eral answered  on  the  20th  of  January,  1799,  saying 
that  he  had  no  doubt  of  their  springing  from  the 
same  source  in  England,  but  assuring  him  that  so 
many  of  his  own  patriotic  countrymen  in  their  zeal 
to  serve  the  country  made  such  demands  for  all  the 
offices  that  the  prospects  for  a  foreigner  were  bad, 
indeed. 

In  1844,  "Baron  Von  Washington,"  who  added  at 
least  seven  great  and  "awful"  titles  to  his  name, 
mainly  for  the  purpose,  he  said,  of  indicating  the 
direction  of  his  biography,  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  the  American  Consul  at  Leipsic : 

"  Munich,  February  21,  1844. 

"  HoNOEED  Sir, — It  was  not  till  the  17th  of  this  month 
that  I  received  yoitr  favor  of  December  13th;  I  could  not, 
therefore,  answer  it  earlier.  In  compliance  with  your  wish 
I  will,  with  pleasure,  communicate  to  you  some  facts  re- 
lating to  my  family.  The  branch  from  which  I  am  de- 
scended has  undoubtedly  the  same  ancestor  as  that  from 
which  the  American  branch  descended,  which  is  proved 
also  by  the  same  coat-of-arms. 

"  The  family  of  Washington  is  descended  from  a  good 
old  English  family,  which,  in  early  times,  owned  consider- 
able possessions  in  the  Counties  of  York  and  Northampton, 
and  in  other  places.  It  became  connected,  by  marriage, 
with  the  family  of  Shirley,  Earl  Ferrers.  Sir  Lawrence 
Washington  married  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  the  second 
Earl  Ferrers.  It  was  also  connected  with  that  of  Villiers, 
duke  of  Buckingham.     A  branch  of  the  family,  from  un- 
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known  causes,  for  they  were  wealthy,  emigrated  about  the 
year  1650  to  America;  and  the  well-known  (one  may  say 
with  truth  the  universally  famous)  General  and  President 
George  Washington  was  descended  from  it. 

"  My  great-grandfather,  James  Washington,  was  so 
deeply  implicated  in  the  unfortunate  affair  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II,  1683  and  1684,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  England,  and,  after  losing  by 
shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  every  thing  of  his  per- 
sonal property  that  he  had  been  able  to  carry  away  from 
England,  he  came  to  Holland.  While  there,  he  M'as  fre- 
quently demanded  on  the  part  of  England  by  its  ambassador, 
and  his  delivery  insisted  upon ;  but  the  States-General  did 
not  consent;  and  thus  he  became  the  founder  of  that 
branch  which  then  began  to  flourish  in  Holland,  and  is 
still  in  existence  in  the  persons  of  two  individuals,  cousins, 
lieutenants  in  the  army  and  navy. 

"I  possess  an  autograph  letter  of  the  great  man,  George 
Washington,  from  Mount  Vernon,  January  20,  1799,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  it  is  said  :  '  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt,  sir,  of  our  descending  from  the  same  stock, 
as  the  branches  of  it  proceeded  from  the  same  country ;  at 
what  time  your  ancestors  left  England  is  not  mentioned ; 
mine  came  to  America  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.' 

"At  the  age  of  sixteen  I  received,  in  1794,  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Dutch  service,  but  was  unwilling  to  serve  the 
Bavarian  republic  founded  in  1795;  and,  being  a  faithful 
follower  of  the  House  of  Orange,  I  emigrated.  At  the 
formation  of  the  Dutch  brigade  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
in  the  English  service  in  1799,  I  was  appointed  lieutenant 
in  that  brigade,  until  the  disbanding  of  the  latter,  after  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802.  A  few  months  later  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  enter  the  Bavarian  service.  Since  then, 
nearly  forty-two  years  have  passed,  6f  which  I  have  been 
attached  no  less  than  thirty-seven  years  to  the  most  high 
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person  of  the  King,  partly  as  marshal  of  the  court,  and 
partly  as  aid-de-camp. 

"  I  have  also  planted  a  stock  in  Bavaria,  which,  if  God 
will,  is  sometime  to  bear  good  fruit  to  the  King  and 
country.  I  have  three  sons ;  the  eldest,  Ludwig,  sixteen 
years  old,  is  a  page  of  his  majesty,  the  King ;  the  second. 
Max,  fourteen  years  old,  is  pupil  in  the  royal  corps  of 
cadets ;  and  the  third,  Karl,  ten  years  old,  frequents  the 
public  school.  By  my  two  marriages  with  daughters  of 
families  of  the  highest  nobility  in  the  land,  my  children 
ar0  placed  in  agreeable  circumstances,  even  when  I  shall 
be  no  more ;  and,  in  this  manner,  this  branch  of  the  family 
in  this  new  country  may  flourish.  God  give  his  blessing 
to  it. 

"  It  would  lead  me  too  far  to  enter  into  details  of  my 
biography;  for,  being  in  earlier  years  frequently  exposed 
to  the  storms  of  fate,  brought  on  chiefly  by  revolutions, 
and  at  a  later  period  in  important  offices  and  other  rela- 
tions, I  could  not  do  it  without  being  very  long ;  and, 
since  this  letter  has  already  attained  a  considerable  extent, 
that  which  has  been  said  will,  I  hope,  satisfy  you.  I  will 
only  add,  in  order  that  you  may  become  altogether  ac- 
quainted with  my  situation  here,  that  I  will  subjoin  to  the 
signature  of  my  name  what  is  otherwise  not  usual ;  but  in 
this  case,  I  think,  may  make  an  exception,  because  it 
forms  in  a  manner  a  part  of  my  biography. 

"  Thanking  you  for  the  literary  production  transmitted 
to  me,  which  possesses,  by  the  preface  of  the  renowned 
Professor  Herman,  an  enhanced  value,  I  remain,  with 
sentiments  of  perfect  esteem,  your  devoted, 

"Baeon  Von  Washington." 

Here  follow  the  titles.  The  Baron  was  no  doubt 
a  wonderfully  distinguished  and  great  man ! 

A.  Wells,  in  his   large  work,  "American  Family 
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Antiquity,"  published  many  years  after  this  volume 
was  ready  for  final  revision,  says : 

"  James  Washington,  of  Warton,  Lancashire,  England, 
19th  generation  from  Thorfin,  the  Dane,  Earl  of  the  Ork- 
ney Isles,  and  founder  of  the  Washington  family  in 
England  about  1030-35,  who  was  in  the  32d  generation 
from  Odin,  first  King  of  Scandinavia,  B.  C.  70,  was 
baptized  at  Warton,  A.  D.  1619,  and  removed  to  Rotter- 
dam in  December,  1689." 

This  branch  of  the  Washington  family,  traced  by 
Mr.  Wells,  mainly  through  the  labors  of  English  ex^- 
plorers,  spread  over  the  lower  parts  of  Germany,  and 
became  a  race  of  traders  in  which  Jacobus,  Max,  and 
the  like,  take  the  place  of  the  old-line  English  names. 
Still,  here  is  a  clue  to  the  common  i)rigin  of  all  the 
Washingtons.  As  an  heirloom  the  ^'  belt  of  Thor " 
was  quite  as  honorable  as  the  sword  of  Henry,  or 
the  pen  and  cowl  of  John,  the  Sulgrave  Monk. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MOTHER  OF  WASHINGTON. 

MARY   WASHINGTON   was    also   of   English 
origin.      Her  grandfather,  William   Ball,  who  ' 
is  represented  as  belonging  to  a  considerable  family 
in  England,  emigrated  to  this  country  about  1650, 
and  settled  in  Lancaster  County,  Virginia.     He  died 
in  1669,  and   was   a  member   of  the  dominant  class 
of  respectable   farmers    or  planters.     He  left  three 
children,  William,  Joseph,  and  Hannah.     Mary  was 
the  daughter  of  Joseph,  and  in  1730,  was  married  to 
Augustine,  the  son  of  Lawrence  and  Mildred  (War- 
ren) Washington,  by  this  union  becoming  the  mother 
of    Greorge   Washington.      Few    women    have    been 
noted  for  any  thing  extraordinary  in  their  girlhood. 
And  throughout  life,  perhaps,  they  more  closely  ap- 
proach a  common  standard  of  attainments  than  men, 
the    standards    being    low   enough    in    both    sexes. 
Since   the   beginning   of  human  history  the  advan- 
tages in  the   way  to  fame,  and  even  to  mental  cul- 
ture, have  been  decidedly  with  men,  and  a  standing 
apology  seems   always   in   place   for   pampered,  and 
therefore,  ill-directed  and  ill-used  woman.     However 
low  and  poor  were  the  general  educational  privileges 
of  this   country  in  the  colonial  days,  with   woman, 
especially,  was  education,  of  the  kind  derived  from 
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schools,  merely  a  name.  It  is,  perhaps,  on  these 
accounts,  little  discredit  to  Washington  or  his  mother 
to  say  she  was  an  illiterate  woman.  She  could,  how- 
ever, read  and  write,  and  was  by  no  means  deficient 
in  figures,  and  the  ability  to  keep  a  systematic  record 
of  her  business  affairs  through  the  greater  part  of 
her  long  widowhood  of  forty-six  years.  Indeed,  it 
is  evident  that  her  distinguished  son  copied  from  her 
daily  walk  and  precept  much  of  his  extraordinarily 
accurate  and  systematic  method  of  life.  Even  at 
that  early  day  Virginia  had  in  her  entire  population 
a  very  considerable  per  cent  of  men  who  could,  with 
comparative  correctness,  speak  their  own  tongue; 
not,  perhaps,  making  a  more  unfavorable  showing  in 
this  respect  than  she  does  at  this  date,  at  all  events. 
In  education,  as  in  most  other  things  in  the  colonial 
days,  Virginia  stood  among  the  first.  Her  landed 
aristocracy  patterned  closely  after  the  chivalrous 
polish  of  the  mother  country. 

The  daughters  of  the  wealthy  were  then,  as  now, 
made  the  center  of  social  ceremony,  and  acquired 
the  smooth  and  lofty  speech  of  their  more  privileged 
companions  and  defenders,  without  the  outlay  of 
special  effort. 

Mary  Washington  was,  however,  by  no  means,  a 
polished  woman.  The  mere  fashions  of  any  social 
condition  she  could  not  acquire.  Among  women  she 
possessed  an  extraordinary  dignity  of  disposition  which 
gave  shape  to  her  habits  and  life,  and  placed  her  at 
the  hea'd  of  the  small  class  of  old-time,  severe  and 
stately  American  matrons  of  the  Spartan  type.     To 
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direct  others,  not  to  follow  them,  was  her  most 
marked  trait.  To  her  children  she  said,  "  Leave  the 
executive  management  to  me,"  and  to  the  end  of  her 
life  she  maintained  her  control  over  her  own  affairs. 
As  long  as  she  lived  her  distinguished  son  was,  to 
a  great  extent,  under  her  authority,  and  largely 
owing  to  her  training  were  the  admirable  traits  of 
his  life.  She  put  no  stress  on  popular  display,  and 
did  not  seem  to  have  the  remotest  regard  for  the  at- 
tentions bestowed  upon  her  on  account  of  her  son. 
Neither  did  she  appear  to  think  his  honors  of  any 
great  moment,  and  usually  listened  in  silence,  and 
without  recognizing  the  praises  bestowed  upon  him 
in  her  presence.  In  her  simple  manners  and  mode 
of  life  no  change  was  made  by  his  elevation.  She 
would  sometimes  say  that  George  was  always  a  good 
boy.  She  was  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  without 
being  narrow  or  sordid,  and  often,  when  misfortune 
gathered  aroun(J  the  standard  of  her  son,  she  would 
remark  that  he  had  better  staid  on  his  farm.  Al- 
though not  wealthy  in  her  own  right,  she  so  man- 
aged her  estate  as  always  to  have  a  surplus  for 
those  more  needy.  Although  suffering  for  many 
years  from  the  cancer  in  her  breast,  which  finally 
cut  short  her  days,  she  had  active  charge  of  her  own 
interests  until  near  the  close  of  her  life.  One  who 
shared  her  kindness  as  the  playmate  of  her  son,  said 
in  after  days,  that  he  could  not  behold  her  without 
feelings  he  was  unable  to  describe,  and  remembered 
her  awe-inspiring  presence  as  that  of  her  noted  son 
when  at  the  summit  of  his  career.     Her  farming  was 
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carried  on  with  system  and  success,  and  as  her  hus- 
band had  given  much  attention  to  the  culture  of 
blooded  horses,  she  kept  it,  up,  and  some  of  the 
finest  horses  in  Virginia  were  found  on  her  farm. 
The  following  dialogue,  George  W.  P.  Custis  says, 
took  place  between  Washington  and  his  mother,  in 
the  presence  of  his  friends,  after  he  had  conquered 
her  finest  young  horse : 

"'Pray,  young  gentlemen,  have  you  seen  my  blooded 
colts,  in  your  rambles?  I  hope  they  are  well  taken  care 
of;  my  favorite,  I  am  told,  is  as  large  as  his  sire.' 

"'Your  favorite,  the  sorrel,  is  dead,  madam,'  said 
George. 

"'Dead!    Why  how  has  this  happened?' 

'"That  sorrel  horse  has  long  been  considered  ungov- 
ernable, and  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  back  or  ride 
him;  this  morning,  aided  by  my  friends,  we  forced  a  bit 
into  his  mouth;  I  backed  him,  I  rode  him,  and  in  a  des- 
perate struggle  for  the  mastery,  he  fell  under  me  and  died 
on  the  spot.' 

" '  It  is  well ;  but,  while  I  regret  the  loss  of  my  favorite, 
I  rejoice  in  my  son,  who  always  speaks  the  truth,'  was 
her  reply,  after  a  moment's  pause." 

In  after  years,  when  her  son  was  in  the  height 
of  his  glory,  she  said:  "George  will  not  forget  the 
lessons  I  early  taught  him ;  he  will  not  forget  him- 
self, though  he  is  the  subject  of  so  much  praise." 
And  George  did  not  neglect  repeatedly  to  acknowl- 
edge his  indebtedness  for  her  early  training,  and 
many  of  the  systematic  and  valuable  things  in  his 
character.  Like  many  other  distinguished  men,  in 
fact,  he  attributed  his  fortune  and  fame,  mainly,  if 
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not   wholly,  to  the   character  and  teachings   of  his 
mother. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War  she 
consented  to  remove  into  a  little  house  in  Freder- 
icksburg, but  still  kept  the  management  of  her 
affairs  in  her  own  hands,  and  almost  daily  visited 
her  farm,  where  with  characteristic  firmness  she  al- 
lowed no  step  to  be  taken  without  her  sanction.  As 
her  disease  made  farther  inroad,  and  her  hold  upon 
life  became  more  feeble  and  uncertain,  she  was  urged 
to  take  up  her  residence  with  her  only  daughter, 
Mrs.  Lewis,  but  this  she  firmly  declined  to  do,  and 
at  last,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years,  died, 
August  25,  1789,  a  few  months  after  her  son  had 
become  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  her  unpretentious  home  at  Fredericksburg, 
•after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  General  Washing- 
ton, shorn  of  warlike  pomp,  on  foot  and  unattended, 
visited  his  mother,  and  there  she  talked  to  him  of 
the  days  long  gone,  told  him  of  the  lines  mighty 
cares  had  made  in  his  face,  and  spoke  of  the  friends 
of  the  past,  but  referred  not  to  his  noble  deeds  or 
his  praises  on  the  .tongues  of  his  countrymen. 

Before  setting  out  to  enter  upon  his  office  as 
President,  Washington  made  his  last  visit  to  his 
mother,  and  while  weeping  in  her  arms  received  her 
blessing:  "You  will  see  me  no  more;  my  great  age, 
and  the  disease  which  is  fast  approaching  my  vitals, 
warn  me  that  I  shall  not  be  long  in  this  world;  I 
trust  in  God  that  I  may  be  somewhat  prepared  for  a 
better.   But,  go,  George,  fulfill  the  high  destinies  which 
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Heaven  appears  to  have  intended  you  for;  go,  my 
son,  and  may  that  Heaven's  and  a  mother's  blessing 
be  with  you  always." 

A  few  years  before  this  scene,  La  Fayette,  full 
of  veneration  for  the  mother  of  Washington,  had 
traveled  to  the  Rappahannock  to  have  her  lay  her 
hand  on  his  head  and  bless  him. 

She,  perhaps,  always  had  the  air  of  being  a  pious 
and  religious  woman,  but  it  was  not  in  her  nature 
to  make  a  public  show.  A  part  of  every  day  for 
many,  many  years,  she  was  known  to  pass  in  private 
meditation  and  prayer. 

She  was  not  a  politician  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
She  took  but  little  apparent  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  country,  and  was,  perhaps,  not  even  ordinarily 
patriotic.  At  all  events,  it  is  believed  that  with 
many  others,  at  the  outset  of  the  Revolution,  she 
shared  in  the  fear  that  the  weak  colonies  could  not 
hold  out  against  the  great  resources  of  England. 

She  was  a  woman  of  well-proportioned,  medium- 
sized  body,  and  of  large  and  strongly  marked  features ; 
and  in  her  general  appearance,  as  well  as  in  her 
manners  and  conduct,  inspired  sentiments  of  respect 
and  veneration  rather  than  of  love  and  friendship. 

Although  in  the  ordinary  way  of  speaking  she 
was  not  an  educated  woman,  she  must  have  read  a 
great  deal,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  her  favorite 
books  were  in  the  class  requiring  mental  strength  for 
their  digestion.  What  may  be  termed  her  business 
abilities  were  extraordinary.  She  knew  the  qualities 
of  a  horse,  and  could  manage  a  farm  as  well  as  her 
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son ;  and  in  her  own  right,  perhaps,  possessed  traits 
which  should  place  her  permanently  in  the  esteem 
of  her  country.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  great  part  of  the  luster  which  will  forever 
surround  her  name  is  reflected  from  the  lofty  char- 
acter and  splendid  career  of  her  son.  It  has  been 
said,  over  and  over,  that  to  be  the  mother  of  such  a 
son  is  glory  enough  for  one  woman;  and  this  may 
be  true,  at  all  events,  few  American  women  would 
likely  care  to  find  fault  with  the  dubious  whim. 

While  it  must  be  held  that  Mary  Washington  was 
in  herself,  independently  of  her  son,  a  worthy  and 
admirable  character,  it  is  also  plain  that  much  of  her 
historic  fame  is  mere  gush,  a  quality  with  a  shallow 
foundation  in  whatever  age  or  country  it  may  be  met. 
However  all-powerful  may  be  the  influence  of  the 
mother  in  forming  the  habits  and  character  of  the 
child,  even  before  its  birth,  the  soul  receives  its 
stamp  from  the  father.  Who  knows  a  word  to  the 
discredit  of  the  father  of  Washington  ?  The  eulogistic 
tongue  has  been  silent,  save  in  the  mouth  of  the  not 
very  reputable  Rev.  Mason  L.  Weems.  No  enthusiast 
ever  dreamt  of  erecting  an  imperishable  monument 
to  perpetuate  the  glorious  name  of  Augustine,  Father 
of  Washington. 

The  remains  of  Mary  Washington  were  interred 
on  the  farm  of  her  son-in-law,  Fielding  Lewis,  near 
Fredericksburg,  and  not  until  1833  was  an  attempt 
nnade  to  erect  a  monument  at  her  grave.  In  that 
year  Silas  E.  Burrows,  of  New  York,  undertook,  at 
his    own   expense,  to   build  a   tomb  which   he  said 
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should  be  worthy  of  her  name  and  character.  Thou- 
sands of  people  gathered  on  the  spot,  and  the  work 
was  commenced  with  great  ceremony  on  the  7th  of 
May.  The  Executive  of  the  Government  and  the 
heads  of  Departments,  and  many  citizens  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  were  present;  and  in  laying  the 
corner-stone  for  the  monument  the  chivalrous  and 
stately  General  Jackson  gave  utterance  to  the  follow- 
ing words  : 

"  Fellow-citizens,  at  your  request  and  in  your  name,  I 
now  deposit  this  plate  in  the  spot  destined  for  it;  and  when 
the  American  pilgrim  shall,  in  after  ages,  come  up  to  this 
high  and  holy  place,  and  lay  his  hand  upon  this  sacred 
column,  may  he  recall  the  virtues  of  her  who  sleeps  be- 
neath, and  depart  with  his  affections  purified,  and  his  piety 
strengthened,  while  he  invokes  blessings  on  the  memory 
of  the  mother  of  Washington." 

But,  Mr.  Burrows  met  with  misfortunes,  and  the 
work,  although  well  advanced,  was  never  completed. 

The  names  of  Mary  Washington's  children  have 
already  been  given.  But  one  of  them  arose  to  any 
note.  Betty,  who  became  the  wife  of  Fielding  Lewis, 
had  the  face  and  figure  of  her  brother,  George,  and 
Mr.  Custis  says  that  with  a  military  cloak  about  her 
shoulders  she  was  the  General  himself,  so  much  alike 
were  their  faces  and  forms.  This  same  stately  figure 
belonged  to  Augustine  Washington,  their  father.  It 
may  here  be  said  that  the  Washington  family  in  the 
United  States  hangs  its  gloty  mainly  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  General,  and  in  him  takes  its  place  in  history. 

John  Adams  appointed  Bushrod,  a  nephew  of  the 
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General,  to  the  Supreme  Bench,  and  although  he 
made  a  fair  judge,  the  appointment  was  owing  to  the 
relation  he  bore  to  the  "  Father  of  his  country." 

Colonel  William  Washington  was  a  brave  soldier 
in  the  Revolution,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself 
under  General  Greene  at  the  South.  John  A.  Wash- 
ington, the  last  of  the  name  who  owned  Mount  Ver- 
non, was  an  officer  in  the  rebel  army  during  the 
recent  war,  but  this  never  could  have  added  any 
thing  to  his  name.  So,  remains  the  great  figure, 
solitary  and  alone,  in  his  self-made,  imperishable 
renown. 

The  following  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Burrows' 
effort  to  build  a*  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
mother  of  Washington  were  written  by  Mrs. 
Sigourney : 

"  Long  hast  thou  slept  unnoticed.     Nature  stole 
In  her  soft  minstrelsy  around  thy  bed, 
Spreading  her  vernal  tissue,  violet-gemmed, 
And  pearled  with  dews. 

She  bade  bright  Summer  bring 
Gifts  of  frankincense,  with  sweet  songs  of  birds, 
And  Autumn  cast  his  reaper's  coronet 
Down  at  thy  feet,  and  stormy  Winter  speak 
Sternly  of  man's  neglect.     But  now  we  come 
To  do  thee  homage — mother  of  our  chief! — 
Fit  homage,  such  as  honoreth  him  who  pays. 
Methinks  we  see  thee,  as  in  olden  time — 
Simple  in  garb,  majestic,  and  serene; 
Unmoved  by  pomp  of  circumstance  ;  in  truth 
Inflexible;  and,  witlja  Spartan  zeal, 
Repressing  vice  and  making  folly  grave. 
Thou  didst  not  deem  it  woman's  part  to  waste 
Life  in  inglorious  sloth — to  sport  awhile 
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Amid  the  flowers,  or  on  the  Summer  wave, 
Then,  fleet  like  the  Ephemeron,  away, 
Building  no  temple  in  her  children's  hearts, 
Save  to  the  vanity  and  pride  of  life 
Which  she  had  worshiped. 

For  the  might  that  clothed 
The  'Pater  Patrise' — for  the  glorious  deeds 
That  make  Mount  Vernon's  tomb  a  Mecca  shrine 
For  all  the  earth,  what  thanks  to  thee  are  due, 
Who  'mid  his  elements  of  being  wrought, 
We  know  not — ^Heaven  can  tell." 

The  temptation  is  irresistible  to  close  this  chap- 
ter with  the  following  rich  page  from  the  glowing 
pen  of  the  veracious  Mr.  Weems : 

" '  I  dreamt,'  said  the  mother  of  Washington, '  that  I 
was  sitting  in  the  piazza  of  a  large  new  house,  into  which 
we  had  but  lately  moved.  George,  at  that  time  about  five 
years  old,  was  in  the  garden  with  his  corn-stock  plough, 
busily  running  furrows  in  the  sand,  in  imitation  of  Negro 
Dick,  in  whose  ploughing  George  was  so  interested  that 
it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  get  him  to  dinner.  And  so, 
as  I  was  sitting  in  the  piazza  at  my  work,  I  suddenly 
heard  in  my  dream  a  kind  of  roaring  noise  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  house.  On  running  out  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  I  beheld  a  dreadful  sheet  of  fire  bursting  from  the 
roof.  The  sight  struck  me  with  a  horror  that  took  away 
my  strength,  and  threw  me  almost  senseless  on  the  ground. 
My  husband  and  the  servants,  as  I  saw  in  my  dream,  soon 
came  up,  but,  like  myself,  were  so  terrified  at  the  sight 
that  they  could  make  no  attempt  to  extinguish  the  flames. 
In  this  most  distressing  state  the  image  of  my  little  son 
came,  I  thought,  to  my  mind,  more  dear  and  tender  than 
ever;  and  turning  towards  the  garden  where  he  was  en- 
gaged with  his  corn-stalk  plough,  I  screamed  out  twice, 
with  all  my  might,  George !  George !     In  a  moment,  as  I 
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thought,  he  threw  down  his  mimic  plough,  and  ran  to  me, 
saying,  'High,  ma,  what  makes  you  call  so  angry?  ain't  I 
a  good  boy?  don't  I  always  run  to  you  as  soon  as  I  hear 
you  call?'     I  could  make  no  reply,  but  just  threw  up  my 
arms  towards  the  flame.     He  looked  up  and  saw  the  house 
all  on  fire ;  but,  instead  of  bursting  out  a-crying,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  child,  he  instantly  brightened 
up,  and  seemed  ready  to  fly  to  extinguish  it.     But  first 
looking  at  me  with  great  tenderness,  he  said,  'Oh,  ma, 
do  n't  be  afraid,  God  will  help  us,  and  we  shall  soon  put 
it  out.'     His  looks  and  words   revived  our  spirits  in  so 
wonderful  a  manner,  that  we   all   instantly  set  about  to 
assist  him.     A  ladder  was  presently  brought,  on  which,  as 
I  saw  in  my  dream,  he  ran  up  with  the  nimbleness  of  a 
squirrel,  and  the  servants  supplied  him  with  water,  which 
he  threw  on  the  fire  from  an  American  gourd.     But  that 
growing  weaker,  the   flames    appeared    to    gain   ground, 
breaking  forth   and  roaring  most    dreadfully,  which    so 
frightened  the  servants  that  many  of  them,  like  persons 
in  despair,  began  to  leave  him.     But  he,  still  undaunted, 
continued  to  ply  it  with  water,  animating  the  servants  at 
the  same  time,  both  by  his  words  and  actions.    For  a  long 
time  the  contest  appeared  very  doubtful ;  but  at  length  a 
venerable  old  man,  with  a  tall  cap  and  an  iron  rod  in  his 
hand,  like  a  lightning  rod,  reached  out  to  him  a  curious 
little  trough,  like  a  wooden  shoe.     On  receiving  this,  he 
redoubled  his  exertions,  and   soon  extinguished  the  fire. 
Our  joy  on  the  occasion  was  unbounded.     But  he,  on  the 
contrary,  showing  no  more  of  transport  now  than  of  ter- 
ror before,  looked  rather  sad  at  sight  of  the  great  harm 
that  had  been  done.     Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  after 
some  time  spent  in  deep  thought,  he  called  out,  with  much 
joy,  '  Well,  ma,  now  if  you  and  the  family  will  but  con- 
sent, we  can  make  a  far  better  roof  than  this  ever  was ;  a 
roof  of  such  a   quality,  that    if  well   kept   together,  it 
will    last  forever;    but  if  you  take    it    apart,  you   will 
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make   the  house  tea  thousand  times  worse  than  it  was 
before.' " 

"This,  though  certainly  a  very  curious  dream,  needs 
no  Daniel  to  interpret  it;  especially  if  we  take  Mrs. 
Washington's  new  house,  for  the  young  Colony  Govern- 
ment, the  fire  on  its  east  side,  for  North's  civil  war,  the 
gourd  which  Washington  first  employed,  for  the  American 
three  and  six  months'  enlistments,  the  old  man  with  his 
cap  and  iron  rod,  for  Doctor  Franklin,  the  shoe-like  ves- 
sel which  he  reached  to  Washington,  for  the  Sabot  or 
wooden-shoed  nation,  the  French,  whom  Franklin  courted 
a  long  time  for  America,  and  the  new  roof  proposed  by 
Washington,  for  a  staunch,  honest  Republic,  that  'equal 
government,'  which,  by  guarding  alike  the  welfare  of  all, 
ought  by  all  to  be  so  heartily  beloved  as  to  endure 
forever." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BIRTH  AND  EDUCATION  OF  WASHINGTON. 

IN  the  Family  Bible  Augustine  Washington,  with 
his  own  hand,  made  the  following  record  of  the 
birth  of  his  distinguished  son  : 

"  George  Washington,  son  to  Augustine  and  Mary  his 
wife,  was  born  ye  11th  of  February,  1731-2,  about  ten  in 
the  morning,  and  was  baptized  the  3d  of  April  following ; 
Mr.  Beverly  Whiting  and  Captain  Christopher  Brooks, 
godfathers,  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Gregory,  godmother." 

It  may  be  proper  to  say  here  that  several  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  Pope  of  Rome  finding  that  ten 
days  had  accumulated  in  the  loose  way  of  keeping 
up  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
issued  a  decree  declaring  these  days  added  to  the 
current  record.  Some  years  after  the  birth  of  Wash- 
ington the  British  Government  having  adopted  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  called  new  style,  and  another 
day  having  accrued,  Parliament  passed  an  act  adding 
the  eleven  days,  and  providing  wisely  against  the 
recurrence  of  the  evil.  This  lost  time  added  to  the 
family  register  correctly  placed  Washington's  birth 
on  the  22d  of  February,  1832,  the  day  we  celebrate 
as  such. 

The  family  home  and  birthplace  of  Washington 
stood  near  Bridge's  Creek  in  Westmoreland  County, 
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Virginia,  but  long  ago  passed  away.  Built  like 
many  unsightly  one-story  houses  at  this  day,  it  had 
four  rooms,  a  short  roof  on  one  side  and  a  lono- 
slanting  one  on  the  other,  and  little  attempt  at  any 
kind  of  ornament.  In  1815,  George  "Washington 
Parke  Custis  placed  a  stone  on  the  spot,  and  in  1851 
in  the  following  letter  to  the  editor  of  an  Alexandria 
newspaper,  describes  his  reverential  performance : 

"  Observing  in  your  valuable  journal,  of  a  late  date, 
the  notice  of  a  stone  placed  on  the  ruins  of  the  house  in 
■which  the  beloved  Washington  first  saw  the  light,  permit 
me  to  offer  to  you  a  brief  account  of  that  interesting 
event,  as  it  occurred  six-and-thirty  years  ago. 

"In  June,  1815,  I  sailed  on  my  own  vessel,  the  'Lady 
of  the  Lake,'  a  fine  top-sail  schooner  of  ninety  tons,  ac- 
companied by  two  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Grimes, 
bound  to  Pope's  Creek,  in  the  County  of  Westmoreland, 
carrying  with  us  a  slab  of  freestone,  having  the  following 
inscription : 

HEEE 

THE  llTH  OF  FEBRUARY,  1732,  (Old  Style,) 

GEORGE   WASHINGTON 

WAS   BOEN. 

Our  pilot  approached  the  Westmoreland  shore  cautiously 
(as  our  vessel  drew  nearly  eight  feet  of  water),  and  he  was 
but  indifferently  acquainted  with  so  unfrequented  a 
navigation. 

"We  anchored  some  distance  from  the  land,  and, 
taking  to  our  boats,  we  soon  reached  the  mouth. of  Pope's 
or  Bridge's  Creek,  and  proceeding  upward  we  fell  in  with 
McKenzie  Beverly,  Esq.,  and  several  gentlemen  composing 
a  fishing  party,  and  also  with  the  overseer  of  the  property 
that  formed  the  object  of  our  visit.  We  were  kindly  re- 
ceived by  these   individuals,  and  escorted   to  the   spot, 
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where  a  few  scattered  bricks  alone  marked  the  birthplace 
of  the  chief. 

"  Desirous  of  making  the  ceremonial  of  depositing  the 
stone  as  imposing  as  circumstances  would  permit,  we  en- 
veloped it  in  the  'star-spangled  banner'  of  our  country, 
and  it  was  borne  to  its  resting-place  in  the  arms  of  the 
descendants  of  four  revolutionary  patriots  and  soldiers — 
Samuel  Lewis,  son  of  George  Lewis,  a  captain  in  Baylor's 
regiment  of  horse,  and  nephew  of  Washington ;  William 
Grymes,  the  son  of  Benjamin  Grymes,  a  gallant  and  dis- 
tinguished officer  of  the  life-guard;  the  Captain  of  the 
vessel,  the  son  of  a  brave  soldier  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Guilford;  and  George  W.  P.  Custis,  the  son  of  John 
Parke  Custis,  aid-de-camp  to  the  commander-in-chief  be- 
fore Cambridge  and  Yorktown. 

"  We  gathered  together  the  bricks  of  an  ancient  chimney 
that  once  formed  the  hearth  around  which  Washington  in 
his  infancy  had  played,  and  constructed  a  rude  kind  of 
pedestal,  on  which  we  reverently  placed  the  first  stone, 
commending  it  to  the  respect  and  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  general,  and  the  citizens  of  Westmoreland 
in  particular. 

"  Bidding  adieu  to  those  who  had  received  us  so  kindly, 
we  re-embarked,  and  hoisted  our  colors,  and  being  pro- 
vided with  a  piece  of  cannon  and  suitable  ammunition,  we 
fired  a  salute,  awakening  the  echoes  that  had  slept  for 
ages  around  the  hallowed  spot ;  and  while  the  smoke  of 
our  martial  tribute  to  the  birthplace  of  the  Pater  Patriae 
still  lingered  on  the  bosom  of  the  Potomac,  we  spread  our 
sails  to  a  favoring  breeze,  and  sped  joyously  to  our  homes. 

"  Such  was  an  act  of  filial  love  and  gratitude,  per- 
formed more  than  a  third  of  a  century  ago;  such  is  the 
history  of  the  FiEST  stone  to  the  memory  op  Wash- 
ington. 

"Health  and  respect,  my  dear  sir, 

"  George  W.  P.  Custis." 
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Not  long  after  his  birth,  or  as  some  say,  four  or 
five  years  afterwards,  his  parents  changed  their  re- 
sidence to  Stafford  County,  on  the  Rappahannock, 
opposite  Fredericksburg,  and  there  Washington  passed 
his  boyhood.  He  was  considered  as  adapted  to 
some  active  mercantile  pursuit,  and  his  educational 
training  was  directed  to  that  end. 

Hobby,  a  tenant  of  his  father,  and  sexton  of  the 
parish,  kept  a  school,  and  in  this  Washington  began 
his  literary  education.  The  teacher  and  the  school 
were  poor  enough,  no  doubt;  but  Hobby  has  taken 
his  place  in  history,  and  may  better  deserve  a  monu- 
ment than  many  whose  greatest  prominence  consists 
in  having  one. 

The  best  schooling  George  Washington  received 
in  his  young  days  was  that  of  his  father's  society. 
Farther  on  some  additional  grounds  for  this  claim 
shall  be  presented. 

Unfortunately  many  fathers  are  to  their  sons  kind 
of  shifting  negatives,  or  a  sort  of  passive  exponents 
to  nothing  definite,  with  some  salient  points  discern- 
ible above  a  boy's  moral  horizon.  Here  is  the  first 
misfortune  in  the  route  of  the  average  boy,  who 
ceases  at  an  early  date  to  find  either  example  or 
companionship  in  his  father.  It  is  soon  mutually 
understood  "that  their  ways  will  converge  only  at 
accidental,  or  certain,  necessary,  conservative  points. 
But,  in  the  Washington  family  there  is  no  trace  of  a 
condition  of  affairs  like  this. 

Augustine  Washington's  extensive  farming  and 
other  interests  gave  him  superior  opportunities,  for 
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the  times,  to  expand  the  minds  of  his  sons,  and  lead 
them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  commercial  affairs  of 
the  country. 

As  an  item  in  the  education  of  George,  sight 
should  not  be  lost  of  his  early  and  continued  attach- 
ment to  his  half-brother,  Lawrence,  whom  he  regarded 
as  a  pattern  of  learning  and  noble  manners.  Although 
he  went  to  reside  with  his  half-brother,  Augustine, 
at  Bridge's  Creek,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
school  of  a  Mr.  Williams,  a  man  who  greatly  out- 
ranked the  old  sexton.  Hobby,  in  literary  attainments, 
yet  he  spent  much  of  his  time  with  Lawrence  at 
Mount  Vernon.  Lawrence's  former  military  services 
and  position  as  Adjutant  General,  excited  his  ad- 
miration and  turned  him  into  a  military  leader  among 
his  school-fellows.  His  education  was  quite  plain, 
so  far  as  a  mere  acquaintance  with  books  was  con 
cerned.  He  did  not  learn  Latin  or  Greek,  or  even 
"  take  a  course  in  the  sciences,"  and  showed  no  dis- 
position to  place  more  stress  upon  his  education  than 
others  did.  But  from  the  first  he  showed  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness  and  taste  in  executing  business 
forms  of  writing,  and  this  taste  became  a  prominent 
trait  in  his  life.  He  had  a  strong  constitution  and 
was  endowed  with  great  manly  vigor,  which  he  in- 
creased by  athletic  sports.  He  was  exceedingly  fond 
of  running,  jumping,  wrestling,  and  games  peculiar 
to  the  more  hardy  race  of  boys.  Like  most  boys 
now  in  Virginia,  and  what  is  termed  the  Southern 
section  of  the  Union,  he  was  an  expert  horseman, 
and  probably  no  military  hero  ever  sat  so  majestically 
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on  the  war  steed  as  did  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Continental  armies.  But  above  all  these  traits, 
admired  by  men  and  boys,  Washington  excelled 
during  his  boyhood,  in  those  noble  marks  of  character 
which  distinguished  him  in  after  life,  and  placed  his 
name  among  the  most  revered  of  history. 

The  marriage  of  Lawrence  to  Anne  Fairfax,  of 
Belvoir,  a  seat  of  the  Fairfaxes,  near  Mount  Vernon, 
brought  George  in  contact  with  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  influential  families  of  America  at  that 
day.  At  Belvoir  he  met  old  Lord  Thomas  Fairfax, 
who  had  held  some  positions  under  the  English 
Crown,  served  in  the  army,  and  was  not  only  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  long  prominent  in  England,  but  was 
himself  possessed  of  many  admirable  traits,  and  a 
vast  fund  of  experience.  Under  his  patronage  Wash- 
ington began  his  valuable  career.  The  Fairfaxes 
remained  staunch  adherents  to  England  during  the 
Revolution,  and  Belvoir  was  long  tenantless  during 
that  uncertain  period.  But,  Lord  Fairfax,  the  original 
proprietor  of  the  immense  land  estate  in  Virginia, 
built  him  a  home  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  near  Winchester,  and  called  it  Green- 
way  Court.  There  he  lived  quite  solitarily  until  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  and  the  British  army,  when 
his  loyal  heart  was  so  wounded  that  he  took  to  his 
bed  and  soon  after  died,  in  1782. 

During  Washington's  intimacy  at  the  Fairfaxes, 
he  became  much  interested  in  the  formation  of  correct 
social  habits,  and  wrote  a  kind  of  code  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  conduct,  which  he  styled  "  rules  for  be- 
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havior  in  company  and  conversation."  These  rules, 
to  a  great  extent,  he  adhered  to  throughout. his  life. 
Association  with  the  Fairfaxes  further  developed  his 
military  proclivities  and  through  them  and  his  brother, 
Lawrence,  he  obtained  a  midshipman's  warrant,  and 
was  only  prevented  entering  the  British  navy  by  the 
final  refusing  of  his  mother,  who  then  began  to  see 
in  him  the  expansion  of  traits  upon  which  she  could 
rely  in  her  declining  years.  He  now  devoted  him- 
self for  a  year  or  two  to  the  study  of  surveying  and 
other  branches  of  mathematics,  and  again  began  to 
exhibit  his  methodic  style  of  business.  His  surveys, 
although  at  first  made  for  practice,  were  conducted 
as  an  actual  and  exact  matter  of  business.  His  habit- 
culture  was  made  an  exacting  and  systematic  Avork, 
and  to  that  quality  of  his  mind  requiring  thorough, 
persistent  and  minute  systematization  he  largely 
owed  his  uncommon  success  in  life.  The  influence 
of  this  trait  may  be  seen  at  every  stage  of  his  career. 
During  the  Revolution,  while  associated  with  the 
French  officers,  he  undertook  the  study  of  their  lan- 
guage, but  he  never  could  either  write  or  speak 
French.  He  acquired  a  correct  English  style  of 
speech  and  writing  more  by  long  practice,  careful 
reading  and  great  exactness  in  letter-writing  than 
from  his  educational  advantages.  He  had  a  fine 
library  of  well  selected  books,  and  was  throughout 
his  life  a  friend  of  education.  His  style  of  writing 
was  characterized  by  his  prominent  trait  of  extreme 
minuteness  and  punctiliousness,  which  often  led  him 
into  unpleasant  repetition  and  prolixity.     He  had  a 
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fine,  clear,  strong,  agreeable  voice,  and  although  not 
an  orator,  by  any  means,  he  could  deliver  his  senti- 
ments acceptably  in  a  speech.  Few  of  his  notable 
speeches,  however,  were  extemporaneous.  They 
were*  first  carefully  written,  and  then,  read  in  person. 
In  this  way  he  appeared  in  all  his  annual  messages 
before  Congress.  In  the  spring  of  1781,  Tale  College 
foolishly  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  a  distinction  he  accepted  in  a  characteristically 
polite  letter. 

It  has  been  held  by  Mr.  Bancroft  and  others  that 
Washington  had  quite  a  limited  education,  but  this 
is  true  only  in  a  technical  sense.  Practically  con- 
sidered, there  were  few  better  educated  men  in  America 
in  1790,  than  President  Washington.  No  man  can 
read  a  fair  per  cent  of  the  vast  collection  of  letters, 
official,  and  business  papers  left  by  him  and  known 
as  the  "Writings  of  Washington,"  without  being 
fully  impressed  with  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment. Mason  L.  Weems,  whose  veracity  has  been 
very  widely  questioned,  of  late,  claims  that  Washing- 
ton's last  school-teacher,  WiUiams,  was  a  man  of 
ability  and  fine  qualities.  While  he  was  not  a  master 
in  the  "  dead  languages,"  he  was  a  thorough  mathe- 
matician, and  was  thoroughly  skilled  in  English 
grammar,  an  accomplishment  which  must  have  been 
rare  at  that  day,  even  among  teachers.  Although 
the  writings  of  Washington  are  wonderfully  free, 
under  the  circumstances,  from  ungrammatical  vulgar- 
ity, enough  is  left  to  show  a  serious  defect  in  this 
direction,  to  the  end   of  his   life.     What  would  be 
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ground  of  reasonable  apology  for  a  want  of  this  kind 
in  the  days  of  Washington  would  be  a  just  source 
of  disgrace  at  the  present  time.  No  refined  and  in- 
telligent community,  at  this  day,  could  tolerate  the 
grammatical  ignoramus,  however  lenient  it  might  be 
towards  other  deficiencies.  Clean  and  correct  speech 
is  as  essential  an  element  in  a  passport  to  good 
society  as  clean  bodies  and  clean  morals. 

There  were  few  subjects  practically  important  to 
men  about  which  Washington  was  not  fairly  well 
informed.  As  a  farmer  and  stock-raiser  there  were 
few  men,  perhaps,  none,  in  America,  who  stood  be- 
fore him.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  he  sent  to 
London  at  different  times  for  the  best  books  extant 
on  agriculture,  and,  indeed,  every  other  subject  which 
fell  under  his  observation  and  concern.  In  little  and 
great  things  alike  he  went  on  the  principle  of  having 
or  attaining  the  best.  In  all  of  his  tastes  and  con- 
duct, even  in  eating,  drinking,  and  dressing,  he  fol- 
lowed this  principle.  To  keep  up  with  the  highest 
standards  of  the  age  in  every  respect  was  a  motto 
from  which  he  never  departed.  He  spared  no  pains 
or  expense  to  be  fashionable  in  every  particular, 
under  the  true  impression  that  constant,  tasteful 
dress  lies  in  the  way,  with  many  other  things,  to 
mental  and  social  refinement.  What  can  be  more 
disgusting  and  debasing  than  filth  with  poor  and 
mean  dress  ? 

He  was  a  politician  decidedly,  and  from  choice, 
and  at  every  stage  of  his  public  career  he  made  it 
his  business  and  pleasure  to  be  up  with  the  demands 
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of  the  times.  So,  taking  Washington  from  any 
point  of  view,  he  was  one  of  the  most  practically, 
thoroughly  well  educated  men  of  his  day.  Some 
reference  must  here  again  be  made  to  Washington's 
parents  and  his  relation  to  them.  It  has  been  con- 
fidently assumed  that  he  was  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 
in  debt  to  his  mother  for  most  of  his  fine  traits  and 
generally  lauded  habits,  as  his  father  had  died  too 
early  to  leave  permanent  impressions  of  his  own  char- 
acter on  that  of  his  son.  This  is  an  error  which  it 
has  been  easy  to  perpetuate.  Washington  must  have 
been  a  dull  boy,  indeed,  under  the  supposition  that 
he  knew  little  of  his  father  and  received  nothing 
from  him,  when  he  was  eleven  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death.  Up  to  that  period  it  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  that  he  passed  most  of  his  life  in 
the  society  of  his  father,  and  under  the  eye  of  poor 
dominie  Hobby.  And  after  the  death  of  his  father 
he  soon  went  from  home  to  live  with  his  brother 
and  attend  school.  He  subsequently  made  his  home 
mainly  at  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  found  circum- 
stances more  to  his  taste  than  with  his  mother  at 
Fredericksburg. 

Mr.  Weems,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Mary 
Washington,  and  who,  like  most  preachers  and  other 
men  of  eulogistic  extravagance,  was,  no  doubt,  in- 
clined to  attribute  all  the  good  the  world  ever  has 
enjoyed  to  women,  strangely  enough  fails  to  take  the 
ordinary  course  with  the  mother  of  Washington. 
He  was  pastor  of  Pohick  Church  when  Washington 
and  his   wife   were  its  main  props,  and  Martha  he 
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praised  to  the  skies.  She  was  simply  an  exquisitely 
lovely  angel.  But,  he  never  called  Mary  Washing- 
ton any  thing  of  this  kind;  and  the  foundation  of 
the  lofty  character  of  the  General  he  readily  traces 
to  the  direct,  well-devised,  and  lovable  influences  of 
his  father.  This  must  be  admitted  as  a  remarkable 
fact,  however  dubious  may  appear  Mr.  Weems's  own 
character.  Had  he  aimed  at  fiction,  it  would  have 
been  quite  as  easy,  and  doubtlessly  more  in  harmony 
with  his  general  disposition  towards  women,  to  con- 
struct it  around  the  "Belle  of  the  Northern  Neck," 
as  he  said  Mary  Ball  was  styled. 

Believing  that  Mr.  Weems  took  the  correct  view, 
in  the  main,  on  this  point,  I  shall  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  further  illustrate  the  subject  by  some 
rich  and  classic  extracts  from  his  "Life  of  Wash- 
ington." 

The  disposition  of  late  years,  among  even  re- 
spectable writers,  to  discredit  the  word  of  Mr. 
Weems,  and  regard  his  stories  of  Washington's 
early  life,  as  simply  false  or  fictitious,  is  worthy 
of  the  greatest  suspicion,  at  least.  Did  Mr.  Weems 
leave  any  private  clue  to  his  designed  falsehood  in 
the  case  ?  Did  any  contemporary  writer  exhibit  his 
premeditated  falsehoods  as  to  Washington?  Is  there 
any  means  of  proving  at  this  day  that  Weems  did 
willfully,  and  for  effect,  lie  about  these  things,  or 
that  he  lied  at  all  ?  The  mere  assertion  that  Weems's 
fine  little  stories  were  merely  meant  for  effect,  and 
were  false,  is  of  no  consequence. 

Wantonly  breaking  the  images  of  the  past,  and 
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destroying  the  household  pets  of  many  generations, 
is  not  a  generous  work,  saying  the  least  of  it. 
Mr.  Weems  says : 

"From  his  intermarriage  with  this  charming  girl 
(Mary  Ball),  it  would  appear  that  our  hero's  father  must 
have  possessed  either  a  very  pleasing  person,  or  highly 
polished  manners,  or  perhaps  both;  for  from  what  I  can 
learn,  he  was  at  that  time  at  least  forty  years  old  (he  was 
only  thirteen  years  older  than  his  bride),  while  she,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  universally  toasted  as  the  belle  of  the 
Northern  Neck,  and  in  the  full  bloom  and  freshness  of 
love-inspiring  sixteen.  (She  was  twenty-four.)  This  I 
have  from  one  who  tells  me  that  he  has  carried  down 
many  a  set  dance  with  her;  I  mean  that  aimable  and 
pleasant  old  gentleman,  John  Fitzhugh,  Esq.,  of  Stafford, 
who  was  all  his  hfe  a  neighbor  and  intimate  of  the  Wash- 
ington family." 

It  would  certainly  be  in  harmony  with  the  char- 
acter and  teachings  of  the  age  to  suppose  that 
Augustine  Washington  shared  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Weems  the  doubtful  principle  of  placing  good  senti- 
ments and  life  on  a  basis  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

"  But  though  George  was  early  sent  to  a  school-master, 
yet  he  was  not  on  that  account  neglected  by  his  father. 
Deeply  sensible  of  the  loveliness  and  worth  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable,  through  the  virtues  and  graces 
early  implanted  in  the  heart,  he  never  for  a  monient,  lost 
sight  of  George  in  those  all-important  respects. 

"  To  assist  his  son  to  overcome  that  selfish  spirit,  which 
too  often  leads  children  to  fret  and  fight  about  trifles,  was 
a  notable  care  of  Mr.  Washington.     For  this  purpose,  of 
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all  the  presents,  such  as  cakes,  fruit,  etc.,  he  received,  he 
was  always  desired  to  give  a  liberal  part  to  his  playmates. 
To  enable  him  to  do  this  with  more  alacrity,  his  father 
would  remind  him  of  the  love  he  would  thereby  gain,  and 
the  frequent  presents  which  would  in  return  be  made  to 
him ;  and  also  would  tell  of  that  great  and  good  God,  who 
delights  above  all  things  to  see  children  love  one  another, 
and  will  surely  reward  them  for  acting  so  aimable  a  part." 

"Never  did  the  wise  Ulysses  take  more  pains  with  his 
beloved  Telemachus,  than  did  Mr.  Washington  with 
George,  to  inspire  him  with  an  early  love  of  truth. 
'  Truth,  George,'  said  he, '  is  the  loveliest  quality  of  youth. 
I  would  ride  fifty  miles,  my  son,  to  see  the  little  boy 
whose  heart  is  so  honest,  and  lips  so  pure,  that  we  may 
depend  on  every  word  he  says.  O,  how  lovely  does  such 
a  child  appear  in  the  eyes  of  every  body !  His  parents 
dote  on  him.  His  relations  glory  in  him.  They  are  con- 
stantly praising  him  to  their  children,  whom  they  beg 
to  imitate  him.     .     . 

"'But,  Oh!  how  different,  George,  is  the  case  with  the 
boy  who  is  so  given  to  lying,  that  nobody  can  believe  a 
word  he  says!  Ha  is  looked  at  with  aversion  wherever 
he  goes,  and  parents  dread  to  see  him  come  among  their 
children.  O  George!  my  son,  rather  than  see  you  come  to 
this  pass,  dear  as  you  are  to  my  heart,  gladly  would  I 
assist  to  nail  you  up  in  your  little  coffin,  and  follow  you 
to  your  grave.  Hard,  indeed,  would  it  be  to  me  to  give 
up  my  son,  whose  little  feet  are  always  so  ready  to  run 
about  with  me,  and  whose  fondly  looking  eyes,  and  sweet 
prattle  make  so  large  a  part  of  my  happiness.  But  still, 
I  would  give  him  up,  rather  than  see  him  a  common 
liar.'     .  ■  .     . 

"It  was  in  this  way  by  interesting  at  once  both  his 
heart  and  head,  that  Mr.  Washington  conducted  George 
with  great  ease  and  pleasure  along  the  happy  paths  of 
virtue.     But,  well  knowing  that  his  beloved  charge,  soon 
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to  be  a  man,  would  be  left  to  numberless  temptations, 
both  from  himself  and  from  others,  his  heart  throbbed 
with  the  tenderest  anxiety  to  make  him  acquainted  with 
that  Great  Being  whom  to  know  and  love,  is  to  possess 
the  surest  defense  against  vice,  and  the  best  of  all  motives 
to  virtue  and  happiness." 

Mr.  Weems  says  it  was  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  George  a  lively  sense  of  the  exquisite  and 
lovely  character  of  his  Creator  that  his  father  went 
to  the  trouble  of  planting  the  seed  to  grow  into  the 
name  of  his  son.     This  is  the  story : 

"  One  day  Mr.  Washington  went  into  the  garden,  and 
prepared  a  little  bed  of  finely  pulverized  earth,  on  which 
he  wrote  George's  name  in  full,  in  large  letters;  then, 
strewing  in  plenty  of  cabbage  seed,  he  covered  it  up  and 
smoothed  all  over  nicely  with  the  roller.  This  bed  he 
purposely  prepared  close  along  side  of  a  gooseberry  walk, 
which  happening  at  the  time  to  be  hung  with  ripe  fruit,  he 
knew  would  be  honored  with  George's  visits  pretty  reg- 
ularly every  day. 

"Not  many  mornings  had  passed  away  before  in  came 
George,  with  eyes  wild  rolling,  and  his  little  cheeks  ready 
to  burst,  with  great  news. 

" '  O,  Pa !  come  here,  come  here ! ' 

"'What's  the  matter,  my  son,  what's  the  matter?' 

" '  O  come  here,  I  tell  you,  Pa ;  come  here,  and  I  '11 
show  you  such  a  sight  as  you  never  saw  in  all  your 
life-time.' 

"The  old  gentleman,  suspecting  what  George  would 
be  at,  gave  him  his  hand,  which  he  seized  with  great 
eagerness,  and  tugging  him  along  through  the  garden,  led 
him  point-blank  to  the  bed  whereon  was  inscribed,  in 
large  letters,  and  in  all  the  freshness  of  new  Spring  plants, 
the  full  name  of  '  George  Washington.' 
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"'There,  Pa!'  said  George,  quite  in  an  ecstasy  of 
astonishment;  'did  you  ever  see  such  a  sight  in  all  your 
life-time?' 

" '  Why,  it  seems  like  a  curious  affair,  sure  enough, 
George ! ' 

"'But,  Pa,  who  did  make  it  there?  who  did  make 
it  there?' 

" '  It  grew  there  by  chance,  I  suppose,  my  son.' 

" '  By  chance.  Papa !  O  no,  no,  it  never  did  grow 
there  by  chance.  Pa !     Indeed,  that  it  never  did ! ' 

" '  High !  why  not,  my  son  ? ' 

" '  Why,  Pa,  did  you  ever  see  any  body's  name  in  a 
plant  bed  before?' 

"'Well,  but,  George,  such  a  thing  might  happen, 
though  you  never  saw  it  before.' 

" '  Yes,  Pa,  but  I  did  never  see  the  little  plants  grow 
up  so  as  to  make  one  single  letter  of  my  name  before. 
Now  how  could  they  grow  up  so  as  to  make  all  the  let- 
ters of  my  name?  And  then,  standing  one  after  another, 
to  spell  my  name  so  exactly,  and  all  so  neat  and  even,  too, 
at  top  and  bottom?  O,  Pa,  you  must  not  say  that  chance 
did  all  this.  Indeed,  somebody  did  it,  and  I  dare  say, 
now,  Pa,  you  did  it,  just  to  scare  me,  because  I  am  youi 
little  boy.' 

"His  father  smiled,  and  said,  'Well,  George,  you  havf 
guessed  right.  I  indeed  did  it,  but  not  to  scare  you,  mj 
son;  but  to  learn  you  a  great  thing  which  I  wish  you  tc 
understand.  ...  As  my  son  could  not  believe  thai 
chance  had  made  and  put  together  so  exactly  the  letters 
of  his  name  (though  only  sixteen),  then  how  can  he  be- 
lieve that  chance  has  made  and  put  together  all  those 
millions  and  millions  of  things  that  are  now  so  exactly 
fitted  to  his  good?  That  my  son  may  look  at  every  thinj 
around  him,  see  what  fine  eyes  he  has  got!  and  a  litth 
pug  nose  to  smell  the  sweet  flowers,  and  pretty  ears  t( 
hear  sweet  sounds,  and  a  lovely  mouth  for  his  bread  ant 
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butter,  and  O,  the  little  ivory  teeth  to  cut  it  for  him,  and 
the  dear  little  tongue  to  prattle  for  his  father !  and  precious 
little  hands  and  fingers  to  hold  his  playthings,  and  beau- 
tiful little  feet  for  him  to  run  about  upon. 

"'And  when  my  little  rogue  of  a  son  is  tired  of  run- 
ning about,  then  the  still  night  comes  for  him  to  lie 
down,  and  his  mother  sings  and  the  little  crickets  chirp 
him  to  sleep;  and  as  soon  as  he  has  slept  enough,  and 
jumps  up  fresh  and  strong  as  a  little  buck,  there  the 
sweet,  golden  light  is  ready  for  him.  When  he  looks 
down  into  the  water,  there  he  sees  the  beautiful  silver 
fishes  for  him,  and,  up  in  the  trees,  there  are  the  apples 
and  peaches,  and  thousands  of  sweet  fruits  for  him ;  and  all, 
all  around  him,  wherever  my  dear  boy  looks,  he  sees  every 
thing  just  to  his  wants  and  wishes;  the  bubbling  springs 
with  cool,  sweet  water  for  him  to  drink;  and  the  wood  to 
make  him  sparkling  fires  when  he  is  cold,  and  beautiful 
horses  for  him  to  ride,  and  strong  oxen  to  work  for  him, 
and  the  good  cow  to  give  him  milk,  and  bees  to  make 
sweet  honey  for  his  sweeter  mouth,  and  the  little  lambs, 
with  snowy  wool,  to  make  beautiful  clothes  for  him ! 

" '  Now  all  these,  and  all  the  ten  thousand  other  good 
things,  more  than  my  son  can  ever  think  of,  and  all  so 
exactly  fitted  to  his  use  and  delight — now  could  chance 
ever  have  done  all  this  for  my  little  son?' 

"Thus  pleasantly,  on  wings  of  down,  passed  away  the 
few  short  years  of  little  George's  and  his  father's  earthly 
acquaintance.  Sweetly  ruled  by  the  scepter  of  reason, 
George  almost  adored  his  father;  and  thus  sweetly  obeyed 
with  all  the  cheerfulness  of  love,  his  father  doted  on 
George.  And  though  very  different  in  their  years,  yet 
parental  and  filial  love  rendered  them  so  mutually  dear, 
that  the  school  took  his  little  companion  so  much  from 
him;  while  George,  on  the  other  hand,  would  often  quit 
his  play-mates  to  run  home  and  converse  with  his  more 
beloved  father." 
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It  appears  somewhat  certain  that  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton did  make  a  practice  of  reading  frequently  to 
George  and  her  other  children  from  Mathew  Hale's 
"Contemplations,  Moral,  and  Divine."  And  few  of 
the  Washington  biographers  have  failed  to  represent 
this  as  an  important  matter,  many  of  them  being 
able  to  see  the  character  of  George  in  the  moral 
system  of  this  learned  and  pious  writer.  Indeed, 
the  evidence  on  this  point  was  regarded  as  so  indis- 
putable that  it  was  deemed  sufficient  to  decide  the 
question  as  to  whom  Washington  owed  his  early 
training,  and  the  principles  of  his  after-life,  so  much 
admired  the  world  over. 

While  I  could  take  no  pleasure  in  depreciating 
the  real  virtues  and  works  of  the  mother  of  Wash- 
ington, I  must  again  assert  the  belief  that  even  the 
stress  put  upon  the  use  supposed  to  have  been  made 
of  the  old  thumb-worn  copy  of  Sir  Mathew  Hale's 
book,  found  among  the  other  relics  of  the  Washing- 
ton family,  has  been  the  repetition  and  perpetuation 
of  the  old  fraudulent  gush  about  mothers  forming 
the  characters  of  the  great  and  the  good,  and  other- 
wise being  the  moral  supports  of  the  world.  Woman 
is  morally  strong  only  through  the  wisdom  and 
strength  of  man,  orderly  and  lovingly  appropriated. 

No  small  amount  of  Washington's  character  was 
developed,  perhaps,  from  associations  and  circum- 
stances wholly  outside  of  parental  influence.  He 
could  outrun  all  the  boys  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
as  a  wrestler  was  only  beaten  by  Langhorn  Dade. 
He  was  a  famous  horseback  rider,  and  was  skilled 
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in  all  the  athletic  sports  in  vogue.  And  yet  so  little 
was  apparent  in  him  at  the  age  of  nineteen  as  to 
lead  Mr.  Paulding,  one  of  his  early  biographers, 
to  say: 

"No  one  probably  anticipated  his  future  eminence,  for 
none  could  foresee  that  great  revolution  which  has  excited 
the  pulse  of  the  world.  None  prophesied  at  that  time  that 
he  would  one  day  become  the  first  among  the  first  of  every 
age,  the  great  champion  of  the  liberties  of  mankind,  the 
model  of  virtuous  heroism,  and,  consequently,  none  were 
found  to  preserve  or  record  that  portion  of  the  lives  of  ordi- 
nary men,  which  does  not  deserve  to  be  remembered.  Nor 
perhaps  is  this  omission  to  be  regretted  when  we  see  so 
many  illustrious  persons,  who,  contemplated  in  the  dis- 
tance and  through  the  mist  of  time,  assume  the  port  of 
giants,  dwindle  into  pigmies,  by  having  all  their  pigmy 
actions  placed  before  the  world.  Those  heroes  always 
fare  best  whose  memories  are  traditionary  rather  than 
historical,  or  whose  lives  have  been  written  long  after 
their  little  peculiarities  and  weaknesses,  the  thousand  in- 
significant nothings  that  make  up  so  large  a  portion  of 
human  actions  have  passed  into  oblivion,  and  nothing  is 
remembered  but  what  is  intrinsically  great.  It  has  hitherto 
been  found  impossible  to  mar  the  severe  simplicity  of 
Washington's  greatness  by  coupling  it  with  puerilities  that 
have  neither  the  merit  of  illustrating  his  character  or  (nor) 
increasing  our  stores  of  useful  knowledge."  (J.  K.  Pauld- 
ing, "  Life  of  Washington.") 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WASHINGTON  AS  A  SURVEYOR. 

WASHINGTON  was  soon  on  the  most  favorable 
terms  with  "  Lord  "  Fairfax,  who  found  in  him 
at  least  his  equal  in  horsemanship.  The  old  aristo- 
crat was  fond  of  the  chase,  and  Washington  also 
proved  to  be  an  agreeable  companion  in  this  occupa- 
tion. But,  while  Fairfax  led  him  into  this  kiYid  of 
folly,  he  was  the  direct  cause  of  his  introduction  to 
that  career  for  which  he  had  been  preparing.  Under 
a  liberal  interpretation  of  his  vested  title,  Fairfax's 
domaiifs  extended  far  over  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the 
encroachment  of  settlers  induced  him  to  have  the 
unoccupied  region  surveyed. 

Deeming  Washington  competent  for  this  work,  he 
selected  him,  and  flattered  himself  that  it  might  be 
the  introduction  to  a  more  important  step  in  the 
career  of  his  young  friend ;  at  least  his  own  reputa- 
tion and  his  attachment  to  Washington  would  license 
this  supposition. 

Although  Washington  stood  high  in  the  Fairfax 
family  with  the  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  this 
position  was  gained  more,  perhaps,  from  his  fine 
habits,  probity,  and  manly  bearing  than  from  the  dis- 
play of  any  degree  of  social  brilliancy.  Indeed,  he 
was  exceedingly  bashful  and  backward  in  company 
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at  that  time,  and  this  trait  adhered  to  him  in  some 
degree  throughout  his  life. 

In  March,  1748,  in  the  company  of  George  Will- 
iam Fairfax,  Washington  set  out  on  this  business  in 
the  •wilderness.  His  first  camping-ground  was  near 
the  present  town  of  Winchester  in  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah,  a  spot  where,  before  many  years,  he  was 
destined  to  figure  in  quite  a  different  capacity.  The 
squatters,  a  kind  of  independent,  deedless  land-holders, 
had  preceded  him,  and  here  and  there,  erected  their 
cabins,  and  as  he  went  on  with  the  surveys,  a  new 
class  of  these  settlers,  many  of  whom  wer^  Germans, 
followed  in  his  track  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
homes  in  what  was  then  the  "  far  Y^est."  He  finished 
his  surveys,  made  chiefly  on  the  south  branch  of  the 
Potomac,  and  having  spent  several  weeks,  sleeping 
in  the  cabins  of  the  settlers,  or  on  the  ground,  and 
subsisting  mainly  on  wild  turkey  and  other  game, 
which  each  member  of  the  company  cooked  for  him- 
self, he  recrossed  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  and  re- 
turned to  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  now  chiefly  made 
his  home.  It  was  his  glowing  description  of  this 
region  that  induced  his  patron  to  move  across  the 
mountains  and  build  his  stately  hovel,  which  he  named 
Greenway  Court,  in  anticipation  of  what  he  imagined 
it  would  become.  There  Washington  afterwards  had 
the  pleasure  of  renewing  the  chase  and  passing  many 
an  hour  in  the  company  of  the  old  Englishman,  and 
among  his  books. 

Washington's  first  business  adventure,  although 
attended  by  hardships,  was  exceedingly  remunerative, 
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receiving  from  his  liberal  patron  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-two  dollars  a  day,  a  sum  as  large  as  most 
other  men,  who  became  Presidents  of  the  Republic, 
made  in  a  week  or  a  month,  when  first  starting  in 
life. 

Soon  after  this  expedition  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  public  surveyor,  no  doubt  through 
the  recommendation  of  his  friend,  "Lord"  Fairfax. 
This  position  he  held  three  or  four  years,  and  as 
there  were  few  authorized  surveyors,  the  pursuit  was 
highly  remunerative ;  and  besides  this,  it  served  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  country,  the  hardships 
and  character  of  the  people,  inured,  him  to  sympathy 
and  toil,  and  was,. in  all  probability,  the  most  satis- 
factory schooling  he  had  yet  received  in  fitting  him 
for  his  future  career,  of  which  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  ever  had  the  slightest  conception. 

In  1748,  Thomas  Lee,  a  member  of  the  King's 
Council  in  Virginia,  formed  a  plan  of  settling  the 
lands  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  asso- 
ciated with  him,  under  the  name  of  "  Ohio  Company," 
Hanbury,  a  London  merchant,  and  twelve  Virgin- 
ians and  Marylanders.  To  their  petition  the  King 
granted  a  charter  and  five  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  land. 

Lee  died  and  the  management  of  the  company's 
affairs  fell  to  Lawrence  Washington,  of  Mount  Ver- 
non. But,  his  feeble  health  soon  put  the  matter 
into  the  hands  of  Governor  Dinwiddle  and  George 
Mason.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  charter  the 
Company  was  to  settle  one  hundred  families  on  the 
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grant  within  seven  years.  But  the  French  claimed 
all  the  country,  by  right  of  discovery,  drained  by  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tribubiries,  and  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  mouths  of  that  river  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  established  a  chain  of  forts  through  the  whole 
country.  They  also  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the 
Indians,  and  hoped  by  this  to  prevent  the  English 
even  penetrating  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
and  thus  confined  them  to  a  strip  of  the  continent 
stretching  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  same  country 
was  claimed  by  the  English,  by  right  of  treaty  and 
purchase.  But  unfortunately  the  English  had  bought 
their  right  to  settle  in  the  disputed  territory  from 
Indians  who  did  not  own  it.  Yet  they  were  success- 
ful in  securing  the  friendship  of  the  Indians  actually 
living  on  the  Ohio,  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  Ohio. 

Christopher  Gist  was  employed  by  the  Company 
to  explore  the  country  and  cultivate  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Indians,  and  although  he  made  sev- 
eral trips,  and  reached  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  in  one 
of  them,  little  progress  was  really  made  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Company. 

At  last,  however,  in  the  Summer  of  1752,  at 
Logstown,  an  Indian  village  on  the  Ohio  below 
Pittsburgh,  Gist  succeeded  in  gathering  some  of  the 
chiefs,  and  Virginia  effected  a  treaty  with  the  Del- 
aware, Shawnee,  and  Mingo  Indians,  fixing  their 
right  to  settle  south  of  the  Ohio.  But,  the  Six- 
Nations,  of  whom  the  English  claimed  their  original 
title   to  the   country,  were  not  represented  in  this 
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treaty.     The  record  of  the  council  gives  this  speech 
of  one  of  the  chiefs : 

"You  acquainted  us  yesterday  with  the  King's  right 
to  all  the  lands  in  Virginia,  as  far  as  it  is  settled,  and 
back  from  thence  to  the  sun-setting,  whenever  he  shall 
think  iit  to  extend  his  settlements.  You  produce  also  a 
copy  of  his  deed  from  the  Onondaga  Council,  at  the  treaty 
of  Lancaster  in  1744,  and  desired  that  your  brethren  of 
the  Ohio  might  likewise  confirm  the  deed.  We  are  well 
acquainted,  that  our  Chief  Council  at  the  treaty  of  Lan- 
caster confirmed  a  deed  to  you  for  a  quantity  of  land  in 
Virginia,  which  you  have  a  right  to;  but  we  never  un- 
derstood, before  you  told  us  yesterday,  that  the  lands  then 
sold  were  to  extend  farther  to  the  sun-setting,  than  the 
hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alleghany  Hill,  so  that  we 
can  give  you  no  further  answer." 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Company  Gist  was  to 
build  a  fort  below  the  present  site  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
open  up  a  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indians. 
Far  down  the  Youghiogany  he  did  establish  a  trading 
post  and  make  a  small  settlement,  and  barter  a  cargo 
of  the  Company's  goods.  But,  there  was  a  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  which  was  destined  forever  to 
put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the  Ohio  Company. 

The  French,  as  has  been  seen,  claimed  all  the 
country  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany, and  the  efforts  of  the  Ohio  Company  to  make 
settlements  in  a  part  of  this  vast  territory  under  the 
direct  patronage  of  the  English  Crown  led  to  the 
long  war  between  the  Indians  and  French  on  one 
side  and  the  British  Government  and  the  American 
Colonies  on  the  other. 
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At  the  establishment  of  peace  in  1763,  Colonel 
George  Mercer  was  sent  to  England  to  secure  some 
assistance  from  the  Government,  and  put  the  Com- 
pany's interests  on  a  more  satisfactory  foundation. 
He  occupied  several  years  on  this  business,  and  then 
greatly  to  the  displeasure  of  the  Company,  merged 
its  interests  in  the  "  Grand  Company "  or  Walpole 
Grant,  which  had  been  brought  into  existence  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

The  grant  made  by  the  king  to  Thomas  Walpole 
and  his  associates  included  all  the  land  of  the  Ohio 
Company,  and  of  course,  the  two  hundred  thousand 
acres  which  Dinwiddle  had  pledged  to  the  Virginia 
volunteers  in  the  French  War.  This  soldiers'  claim 
Mercer  prevailed  on  the  Grand  Company,  under  the 
Walpole  Grant,  to  recognize.  But,  this  company 
made  little  progress,  and  the  Revolutionary  War 
coming  on  nothing  more  came  of  the  whole  grand 
scheme,  new  masters  becoming  proprietors  of  the 
country. 

The  conflicting  but  fictitious  territorial  claims  on 
the  western  border  led  to  warlike  preparations  in 
some  of  the  colonies,  and  soon  involved  them  all. 

Virginia  was  divided  into  military  districts,  with 
an  adjutant-general  for  each.  Although  but  nineteen 
years  of  age  Washington  was  appointed  to  command 
one  of  the  districts,  with  the  rank  of  major.  There 
were  in  the  Colony  a  few  men  who  had  been  in  the 
British  army,  whose  services  were  now  sought  as 
drill-masters.  Among  these  were  Muse  of  West- 
moreland County,  who  had  served  with  Lawrence 
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Washington  in^  the  West  Indies,  and  Jacob  Van 
Braam,  Washington's  instructors  in  the  art  of  war 
at  Mount  Vernon,  at  an  earlier  period.  Washing- 
ton's preparations  for  war  were  suddenly  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  increasing  illness  of  his  brother,  Law- 
rence, and  in  the  fall  of  1751,  he  sailed  with  him 
to  Barbadoes,  where  it  was  hoped  the  warm  climate 
might  improve  his  health.  While  on  this  trip  he 
had  the  small-pox,  and  although  he  recovered  in  a 
short  time,  he  always  carried  the  marks  of  the  dis- 
ease in  his  face.  During  this  trip  he  first  visited  a 
theatre,  and'  for  the  rest  of  his  life  continued  to  be 
rather  fond  of  this  foolish  amusement. 

In  the  Spring  of  1T62,  he  returned  home  for  the 
family  of  his  brother,  but  Lawrence,  becoming  worse, 
followed  him  soon  after  to  die  at  Mount  Vernon. 
This  was  the  only  time  Washington  ever  left  the 
continent,  although  after  the  French  and  Indian  War 
he  had  a  strong  inclination  to  do  so.  During  his 
trip  to  the  West  Indies  he  displayed  his  self-disci- 
pline in  keeping  a  sort  of  record  of  his  journey,  but 
like  most  of  such  journals,  it  was  worthless  and 
purposeless,  noting  his  time  of  getting  up  of  morn- 
ings, the  changes  of  the  weather,  etc.,  and  being  of 
no  importance  whatever  unless  it  was  in  the  mere 
matter  of  personal  discipline. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR— WASHINGTON'S  FIRST 
FRONTIER  EXPERIENCES. 

A  CRISIS  was  at  hand  in  colonial  afFairs.  The 
so-styled  aggressions  of  the  French  were  to  be 
met.  Governor  Dinwiddie,  himself  a  share-holder  in 
the  Ohio  Company,  sent  Captain  William  Trent  to 
make  presents  to  the  Indians,  and  to  observe  their 
disposition  toward  the  English,  and  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, the  designs  of  the  French.  Although  Trent 
reached  the  Ohio,  he  was  soon  disheartened  by  the 
dubious  prospects,  and  retraced  his  steps  without 
accomplishing  the  purpose  of  his  mission.  The 
British  Ministry  now  became  alarmeil,  and  Din- 
widdie was  ordered  to  build  a  fort  or  two  at  the 
head  of  the  Ohio,  and  some  warlike  materials  were 
forwarded  to  Virginia. 

A  commissioned  agent  was  now  to  be  sent  to 
notify  the  French  of  their  aggressions,  and  warn 
them  of  their  continuance  on  the  domain  of  the 
British  King.  Dinwiddie  looked  about  him  for  the 
right  person  for  this  delicate  and  difficult  adventure, 
and  selected  George  Washington,  who  already  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation  as  adjutant-general  of  the 
northern  military  district  of  Virginia. 

He  was  especially  designated  as  agent  from  the 
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Governor  of  Virginia  to  the  French  in  a  written 
paper.  He  was  also  furnished  by  the  Governor  with 
a  passport  addressed  "  to  all  to  whom  these  presents 
may  come  or  concern,"  giving  him  protection  through 
the  unlettered  kingdoms  of  the  wilderness.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  two  papers,  he  carried  the  following 
instructions : 

"  Whereas,  I  have  received  information  of  a  body  of 
French  forces  being  assembled  in  a  hostile  manner  on  the 
River,  Ohio,  intending  by  force  of  arms,  to  erect  certain 
forts  on  the  said  river  within  this  territory,  and  contrary 
to  the  dignity  and  peace  of  our  Sovereign  and  King  of 
Great  Britain.  These  are,  therefore,  to  require  and  direct 
you,  the  said  George  Washington,  forthwith  to  repair  to 
Logstown  on  the  said  River,  Ohio,  and  having  there  in- 
formed yourself  where  the  French  forces  have  posted 
themselves,  thereupon  to  proceed  to  such  place ;  and  being 
there  arrived  to  present  your  credentials,  together  with 
my  letter  to  the  chief  commanding  officer,  and  in  the 
name  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  to  demand  an  answer 
thereto. 

"On  your  arrival  at  Logstown,  you  are  to  address 
yourself  to  the  Half-King,  to  Monacotoicha,  and  other, 
the  Sachems  of  the  Six-Nations,  acquainting  them  with 
your  orders  to  visit  and  deliver  my  letter  to  the  French 
commanding  officer,  and  desiring  the  said  chiefs  to  appoint 
you  a  sufficient  number  of  their  warriors  to  be  your  safe- 
guard, as  near  the  French  as  you  may  desire,  and  to  await 
your  further  directions. 

"You  are  diligently  to  enquire  into  the  number  and 
force  of  the  French  on  the  Ohio,  and  the  adjacent  country; 
how  they  are  likely  to  be  assisted  from  Canada ;  and  what 
are  the  conveniences  of  that  communication  and  the  time 
required  for  it.     You   are   to  take  care   to   be  truly  in- 
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formed  what  forts  the  French  have  erected,  and  where; 
how  they  are  garrisoned  and  appointed,  and  what  is  their 
distance  from  each  other,  and  from  Logstown;  and  from 
the  best  intelligence  you  can  procure,  you  are  to  learn 
what  gave  occasion  to  this  expedition  of  the  French ;  how 
they  are  likely  to  be  supported,  and  what  their  pretensions 
are.  When  the  French  commandant  has  given  you  the 
required  and  necessary  dispatches,  you  are  to  require  of 
him  a  proper  guard  to  protect  you  as  far  on  your  return  as 
you  may  judge  for  your  safety  against  any  s|;raggling  In- 
dians or  hunters  that  may  be  ignorant  of  your  character, 
or  molest  you. 

"  Wishing  you  good  success  in  your  negotiations,  and 
a  safe  and  speedy  return,  I  am,  etc., 

"ROBEET  DiNWIDDIE. 
"Williamsburg,  Oct.  30,  1753." 

This  strange  document  is  given  in  full  more  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  nature  of  Washington's 
first  remarkable  adventure  than  for  displaying  the 
good  judgment  or  learning  of  the  Governor  of 
Virginia. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  he  started  from  Will- 
iamsburg, then  the  capital  of  Virginia,  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  his  mission.  Jacob  Van  Braam  ac- 
companied him  as  French,  and  John  Davidson  as 
Indian  interpreter.  He  had  also  Christopher  Gist  as 
guide,  and  four  other  persons  completed  the  little 
company.  On  reaching  the  Monongahela  he  sent  a 
great  part  of  his  baggage  by  two  of  the  men  in  a 
canoe  down  that  stream.  At  the  confluence  of  that 
river  and  the  Alleghany  he  saw  what  he  concluded 
at  once  was  the  proper  site  for  the  Englisji  fort. 
This  judgment  was  soon  after  verified  by  the  French 
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selecting  the  very  spot  for  Fort  Duquesne.  Here 
he  met  the  chief  of  the  Delawares,  Shingiss,  and 
invited  him  to  attend  the  council  at  Logstown,  where 
the  little  company  arrived  November  24,  1753.  On 
the  following  day  the  chiefs  were  notified,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th,  he  opened  before  them  the 
purpose  of  his  mission,  telling  them  that  he  bore  a 
message  of  great  importance  to  them  and  their  En- 
glish friends,  from  their  brother,  the  Governor  of 
Virginia,  and  to  the  French  commander,  and  asked 
their  co-operation,  and  the  company  of  some  of  their 
braves  to  conduct  him  through  the  hostile  country, 
ending  his  ceremonious  statement  by  presenting  a 
string  of  wampum.  This  wampum  was  an  indis- 
pensable in  Indian  negotiations  and  was  styled  the 
"Speech  Wampum"  or  "Speech  Belt."  When 
friendly  relations  were  broken  off,  it  was  customary 
to  return  the  "  Speech  Belt."  While  this  was  an 
interesting  piece  of  Indian  diplomacy,  it  is  a  fact 
that  in  all  negotiations  with  the  Indians  where  it  was 
desirable  to  secure  their  friendship  or  attention,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  them  presents.  This  species 
of  bribery  and  purchase  never  conflicted  with  any . 
established  principle  of  Indian  character.  Borrowed 
from  the  savage,  the  same  practice  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  white  race,  especially  in  politics.  While  this 
practice  as  to  the  Indians,  may  have  arisen  from 
motives  of  kindness  and  paternal  patronage,  among 
the  whites  it  is  a  fruitful  source  of  public  and  pri-. 
vate  demoralization. 

After  three  days   at  Logstown,   the   expedition 
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started  forward,  now  augmented  by  Half-King,  who 
was  an  orator  and  a  man  of  some  real  virtues.  White 
Thunder  or  Belt  of  Wampum,  and  old  Jeskakake,  a 
Shannoah  chief.  With  this  novel  escort  he  arrived 
at  the  French  Post,  Venango,  in  north-western  Penn- 
sylvania, December  4th,  after  a  hazardous  journey. 
Joncaire,  an  unprincipled  Frenchman,  whose  name 
occurs  too  often  in  the  early  border  French  and 
Indian  troubles,  he  found  in  command.  But  while 
Joncaire  had  no  authority  to  receive  the  message 
from  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  he  received  the  mes- 
senger with  great  apparent  cordiality ;  prepared  a 
great  dinner  for  him ;  in  his  own  hilarity  divulged 
his  sentiments  as  to  the  English  and  the  territory  in 
dispute  ;  and  after  discovering  that  Half-King  and 
other  chiefs  were  with  Washington,  managed  to  de- 
tain the  expedition  for  several  days  in  his  attempts 
to  alienate  the  savages  from  their  English  friendship. 
Washington  finally  prevailed  upon  Half-king  to  end 
his  debauch  with  the  French  and  continue  their 
march.  Without  his  wish  La  Force  and  three  French 
soldiers  were  sent  with  him,  as  an  additional  escort, 
but  with  the  private  purpose  of  carrying  out  their 
object  as  to  the  Indians,  and  giving  the  commissioner 
all  the  trouble  possible.  After  a  journey  of  four 
days,  he  reached  the  French  fort,  now  Waterford, 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Lake  Erie,  and  sixty-five  miles 
north-west  of  Pittsburgh,  on  the  West  branch  of  French 
Creek.  He  delivered  his  message,  and  through  the 
not  very  skillful  mouth  of  the  old  "fencer,"  Van 
Braam,  explained  it  to  Chevalier  Legardeur  de  St. 
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Pierre,  the  commandant.  Two  days  were  consumed 
by  the  Chevalier  in  the  preparation  of  his  answer, 
which  was  finally  delivered  to  Washington  sealed, 
although  he  well  knew  its  character  from  what  he 
had  heard  on  every  hand.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
ascertained  the  condition  of  the  fort,  the  mode  of  ob- 
taining supplies,  and  other  things  of  importance  con- 
cerning French  movements  from  Canada  to  Louis- 
iana. He  saw  the  French  intriguing  with  the  Indians 
of  his  company  was  still  persisted  in,  and  urged  Half- 
King  to  do  as  he  had  proposed,  deliver  up  the 
"Speech-belt"  and  throw  off  all  kinds  of  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  French.  This  Half- King  finally  did, 
as  he  said,  but  the  French  commandant  would  not 
receive  the  wampum,  and  continued  his  protestations 
of  friendship  and  gifts  to  the  Indians.  Washington 
sent  his  horses  unloaded  to  Venango,  and  on  the 
16th  of  December,  started  in  canoes  on  French 
Creek.  But  he  made  the  trip  with  great  difficulty, 
through  snow  and  water,  and  did  not  reach  Venango 
until  the  22d.  He  there  left  the  Indians,  with  as- 
surances of  attachment  to  their  English  brothers, 
and  started  for  home.  He  was  finally  obliged  to 
give  up  his  own  horse  to  relieve  the  jaded  pack- 
horses,  Van  Braam,  Gist,  and  Davidson  followed  his 
example,  and  on  foot,  in  Indian  hunting-dress  he 
slowly  continued  his  march.  After  three  days  of 
hard  traveling  in  this  manner  in  the  snow,  which 
continued  to  fall  and  freeze,  his  anxietv  as  to  the 
result  of  the  mission,  caused  him  to  leave  the  horses 
and  equipage  in  charge  of  Van  Braam,  and  with  all 
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possible  speed,  make  his  way  to  the  head  of  the  Ohio. 
With  his  pack  strapped  to  his  hack  and  gun  in  hand  in 
company  with  Gist,  he  set  forward.  His  purpose  was 
to  cross  the  Alleghany  on  the  ice  a  few  miles  above 
its  mouth.  On  their  second  day  out  they  fell  in  with 
suspicious-looking  Indians,  but  as  some  of  them  were 
acquainted  with  Gist,  they  concluded  to  hire  one  as 
a  guide.  But  they  were  soon  convinced  that  he  was 
leading  them  out  of  the  way.  Washington  protested, 
and  the  Indian  insisted  that  he  was  taking  them  to 
his  cabin  where  they  could  rest.  They  moved  for- 
ward under  his  direction,  but  when  a  few  feet  in  ad- 
vance, the  Indian  turned  suddenly  and  fired  at 
Washington,  and  stepping  behind  a  tree  began  to 
reload  his  rifle.  Before  he  could  accomplish  this  feat 
he  was  in  the  grasp  of  two  strong  men.  Gist  pro- 
posed killing  him  on  the  spot,  but  Washington  would 
not  assent.  They  finally  dismissed  him  under  a 
ruse  of  Gist's,  with  which  he  readily  took  up,  that  he 
had  fired  to  make  known  his  approach  at  his  cabin, 
and  that  he  should  return  in  the  morning  with  meat 
for  them. 

All  that  night  they  traveled,  although  Washing- 
ton's feet  were  now  sore,  and  not  until  the  end  of 
the  next  day  did  they  reach  the  Alleghany,  and  then 
to  find  the  ice  running  in  the  river.  The  greater  part 
of  this  night  they  spent  in  constructing  a  kind  of 
raft  with  no  other  implement  than  a  small  hatchet. 
Before  daylight  the  raft  was  launched ;  in  the  middle 
of  the  river  Washington  was  thrown  from  it  by  the 
heavy  ice,  and  although  he  succeeded  in  regaining 
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his  position,  they  soon  discovered  that  the  frail 
craft  could  not  be  landed  on  the  opposite  shore. 
They,  however,  ran  on  an  island,  and  during  the 
morning  found  the  ice  in  a  condition  to  bear  them  up. 
They  soon  made  their  way  to  the  mouth  of  Turtle 
Creek  on  the  Monongahela,  where  they  met  Frazier, 
the  Indian  trader.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1754, 
Washington  reached  Williamsburg,  and  delivered  his 
sealed  answer  from  the  Fi'ench  commandant  to  the 
Governor  of  Virginia.  This  was  the  hardest  trip 
Washington  ever  made,  and  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous, and  in  it  he  displayed  his  admirable  traits  as  a 
cool,  deliberate,  and  calculating  leader;  tested  the 
great  natural  strength  of  his  constitution,  his  superior 
judgment,  and  courage;  his  prudence  and  wisdom; 
his  power  to  cope  with  Indian  and  French  artifice; 
his  high  moral  sense  and  great  breadth  and  unselfish- 
ness of  character;  and  from  this  memorable  trip  he 
had  a  certain  kind  of  popularity  belonging  to  no  other 
man  in  Virginia.  Whether  other  men  could  have 
performed  this  mission  and  withstood  its  hardships 
as  well,  and  whether  it  especially  pointed  to  Wash- 
ington as  having  another  more  trying  and  benign 
mission,  Providentially,  to  perform,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  argue  here.  But,  looking  back  from  the  tomb  at 
Mount  Vernon  to  Washington  among  the  Indians  at 
Logstown,  and  as  unscathed  by  the  savage  bullet  in 
the  wilderness  of  Beaver  Creek,  there  is  in  all  this 
event  some  ground  for  reflection.  While  the  hand 
of  Providence  becomes  less  visible  in  the  advance 
of  the  race,  this  fact  by  no  means  argues  its  entire 
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withdrawal,  however  much  this  may  often  appear 
to  be  so. 

Gist  left  the  following  account  of  Washington's 
apparently  narrow  escape  : 

"  We  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  set  out  about  two 
o'clock,  and  got  to  the  Murdering  Town  on  the  southeast 
fork  of  Beaver  Creek.  Here  we  met  with  an  Indian, 
whom  I  thought  I  had  seen  at  Joncaire's,  at  Venango, 
when  on  our  journey  up  to  the  French  fort.  This  fellow 
called  me  by  my  Indian  uame,  and  pretended  to  be  glad 
to  see  me.  He  asked  us  several  questions,  as,  how  we 
came  to  travel  on  foot,  when  we  left  Venango,  where  we 
parted  with  our  horses,  and  when  they  would  be  there. 
Major  Washington  insisted  on.  traveling  by  the  nearest  way 
to  the  Forks  of  the  Alleghany.  We  asked  the  Indian  if 
he  could  go  with  us,  and  show  us  the  nearest  way.  The 
Indian  seemed  very  glad,  and  ready  to  go  with  us ;  upon 
which  we  set  out,  and  the  Indian  took  the  Major's  pack. 
We  traveled  very  brisk  for  eight  or  ten  miles,  when  the 
Major's  feet  grew  very  sore,  and  he  very  weary,  and  the 
Indian  steered  too  much  northeastwardly.  The  Major 
desired  to  encamp ;  upon  which  the  Indian  asked  to  carry 
his  gun,  but  he  refused;  and  then  the  Indian  grew  churl- 
ish, and  pressed  us  to  keep  on,  telliifg  us  there  were 
Ottawa  Indians  in  those  woods,  and  they  would  scalp  us, 
if  we  lay  out;  but  go  to  his  cabin,  and  we  should 
be  safe. 

"  I  thought  very  ill  of  the  fellow,  but  did  not  care  to 
let  the  Major  know  I  mistrusted  him.  But  he  soon  mis- 
trusted him  as  much  as  I  did.  The  Indian  said  he  could 
hear  a  gun  from  his  cabin,  and  steered  us  more  north- 
wardly. We  grew  uneasy,  and  then  he  said  two  whoops 
might  be  heard  from  his  cabin.  We  went  two  miles 
further.  Then  the  Major  said  he  would  stay  at  the  next 
water,  and  we    desired    the    Indian   to    stop  at  the  next 
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water;  but,  before  we  came  to  water,  we  came  to  a  clear 
meadow.  It  was  very  light,  and  snow  was  on  the  ground. 
The  Indian  made  a  stop,  and  turned  about.  The  Major 
saw  him  point  his  gun  towards  us,  and  he  fired.  Said 
the  Major,  'Are  you  shot?'  'No,'  said  I;  upon  which 
the  Indian  ran  forward  to  a  big  standing  white  oak,  and 
began  loading  his  gun,  but  we  were  soon  with  him.  I 
would  have  killed  him,  but  the  Major  would  not  suffer 
me.  We  let  him  charge  his  gun.  We  found  he  put  in 
a  ball ;  then  we  took  care  of  him.  Either  the  Major  or 
I  always  stood  by  the  guns.  We  made  him  make  a  fire 
for  us  by  a  little  run,  as  if  we  intended  to  sleep  there. 
I  said  to  the  Major,  'As  you  will  not  have  him  killed,  we 
must  get  him  away,  and  then  we  must  travel  all  night;' 
upon  which  I  said  to  the  .Indian,  '  I  suppose  you  were 
lost,  and  fired  your  gun.'  He  said  he  knew  the  way  to 
his  cabin,  and  it  was  but  a  little  way.  '  Well,'  said  I, 
'do  you  go  home;  and,  as  we  are  tired,  we  will  follow 
your  track  in  the  morning,  and  here  is  a  cake  of  bread 
for  you,  and  you  must  give  us  meat  in  the  morning.'  He 
was  glad  to  get  away.  I  followed  him,  and  listened, 
until  he  was  fairly  out  of  the  way;  and  then  we  went 
about  half  a  mile,  when  we  made  a  fire,  set  our  compass, 
fixed  our  course,  and  traveled  all  night.  In  the  morning 
we  were  on  the  head  of  Piny  Creek." 

The  Indians  were  greatly  pleased  with  Washing- 
ton, and  especially  did  the  Half-King,  as  Tanachari- 
son  was  called,  pledge  himself  to  the  stately  young 
Virginian.  This  old  chief,  as  a  representative  of 
several  tribes,  had,  on  his  own  and  their  account,  made 
a  tour  to  the  nearest  French  post,  and  he  told  Wash- 
ington that  he  made  this  speech  to  the  commandant : 

" '  Fathers,'  said  he,  '  I  am  come  to  tell  you  your  own 
speeches;  what  your  own  mouths  have  declared.    Fathers, 
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you  in  former  days  set  a  silver  basin  before  us,  wherein 
there  was  the  leg  of  a  beaver,  and  desired  all  the  nations 
to  come  and  eat  of  it,  to  eat  in  peace  and  plenty,  and 
not  to  be  churlish  to  one  another;  and  that  if  any  such 
person  should  be  found  to  be  a  disturber,  I  here  lay 
down  by  the  edge  of  the  dish  a  rod,  which  you  must 
scourge  them  with ;  and  if  your  father  should  get  foolish, 
in  my  old  days,  I  desire  you  may  use  it  upon  me  as  well 
as  others. 

"'Now,  fathers,  it  is  you  who  are  the  disturbers  in 
this  land,  by  coming  and  building  your  towns,  and  taking 
it  away  unknown  to  us,  and  by  force. 

" '  Fathers,  we  kindled  a  fire  a  long  time  ago,  at  a 
place  called  Montreal,  where  we  desired  you  to  stay,  and 
not  to  come  and  intrude  upon  our  land.  I  now  desire  you 
may  despatch  to  that  place ;  for  be  it  known  to  you,  fathers, 
that  this  is  our  land  and  not  yours. 

"'Fathers,  I  desire  you  may  hear  me  in  civilness; 
if  not,  we  must  handle  that  rod  which  was  laid  down 
for  the  use  of  the  obstreperous.  If,  you  had  come  in 
a  peaceable  manner,  like  our  brothers  the  English,  we 
would  not  have  been  against  your  trading  with  us  as 
they  do;  but  to  come,  fathers,  and  build  houses  upon 
our  land,  and  to  take  it  by  force,  is  what  we  can  not 
submit  to. 

" '  Fathers,  both  you  and  the  English  are  white ;  we  live 
in  a  country  between ;  therefore,  the  land  belongs  to  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  But  the  Great  Being  above  allowed  it 
to  be  a  place  of  residence  for  us;  so,  fathers,  I  desire  you 
to  withdraw,  as  I  have  done  our  brothers  the  English;  for 
I  will  keep  you  at  arm's  length.  I  lay  this  down  as  a 
trial  for  both,  to  see  which  will  have  the  greatest  regard 
to  it,  and  that  side  we  will  stand  by,  and  make  equal 
sharers  with  us.  Our  brothers,  the  English,  have  heard 
this,  and  I  come  now  to  tell  it  to  you;  for  I  am  not 
afraid  to  discharge  you  off  this  land.' " 
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In  the  following  extract  from  Washington's  jour- 
nfil,  kept  on  this  journey,  is  to  be  found  his  own 
version  of  the  attempt  on  his  life : 

"Dec.  16.  We  had  a  tedious  and  very  fatiguing  pas- 
sage down  the  creek.  Several  times  we  had  like  to  have 
been  staved  against  the  rocks;  and  many  times  were 
obliged,  all  hands,  to  get  out  and  remain  in  the  water 
half  an  hour  or  more,  getting  over  the  shoals.  At  one 
place  the  ice  had  lodged,  and  made  it  impassable  by 
water;  we  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  carry  our  canoe 
across  the  neck  of  land,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over.  We 
did  not  reach  Venango  until  the  22d,  where  we  met  with 
our  horses. 

"  This  creek  is  extremely  crooked.  I  dare  say  the  dis- 
tance between  the  fort  and  Venango  can  not  be  less  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  to  follow  the  meanders. 

"Our  horses  were  now  so  weak  and  feeble,  and  the 
baggage  so  heavy,  (as  we  were  obliged  to  provide  all  the 
necessaries  which  the  journey  would  require,)  that  we 
doubted  much  then  performing  it.  Therefore,  myself  and 
others,  except  the  drivers,  who  were  obliged  to  ride,  gave 
up  our  horses  for  packs,  to  assist  along  with  the  baggage. 
I  put  myself  in  an  Indian  walking-dress,  and  continued 
with  them  three  days,  until  I  found  there  was  no  proba- 
bility of  their  getting  home  in  any  reasonable  time.  The 
horses  became  less  able  to  travel,  every  day;  the  cold  in- 
creased very  fast;  and  the  roads  were  becoming  much 
worse  by  a  deep  snow,  continually  freezing;  therefdre,  as 
I  was  uneasy  to  get  back,  to  make  report  of  my  proceed- 
ings to  his  Honor  the  Governor,  I  determined  to  prosecute 
my  journey  the  nearest  way  through  the  woods,  on  foot. 

"Accordingly,  I  left  Mr.  Vanbraam  in  charge  of  our 
baggage,  with  money  and  directions  to  provide  necessaries, 
from  place  to  place,  for  themselves  and  horses,  and  to 
make  the  most  convenient  despatch  in  traveling. 
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"  I  took  my  necessary  papers,  pulled  off  my  clothes, 
and  tied  myself  up  in  a  watch-coat.  Then,  with  gun  in 
liand,  and  pack  on  my  back,  in  which  were  my  papers 
and  provisions,  I  set  out  with  Mr.  Gist,  fitted  in  the  same 
manner,  on  Wednesday,  the  26th.  The  day  following, 
just  after  we  had  passed  a  place  called  Murdering  Town, 
(where  we  intended  to  quit  the  path  and  steer  across  the 
country  for  Shannopin's  Town,)  we  fell  in  with  a  party 
of  French  Indians,  who  had  lain  in  wait  for  us.  One  of 
them  fired  at  Mr.  Gist  or  me,  not  fifteen  steps  off,  but 
fortunately  missed.  We  took  this  fellow  into  custody, 
and  kept  him  until  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  then  let 
him  go,  and  walked  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  night 
without  making  any  stop,  that  we  might  get  the  start  so 
far  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  their  pursuit  the  next  day, 
since  we  were  well  assured  they  would  follow  our  track 
as  soon  as  it  was  light.  The  next  day  we  continued  trav- 
eling until  quite  dark,  and  got  to  the  river  about  two 
miles  above  Shannopin's.  We  expected  to  have  found 
the  river  frozen,  but  it  was  not,  only  about  fifty  yards 
from  each  shore.  The  ice,  I  suppose,  had  broken  up 
above,  for  it  was  driving  in  vast  quantities. 

"There  was  no  way  for  getting  over  but  on  a  raft, 
which  we  set  about,  with  but  one  poor  hatchet,  and  fin- 
ished just  after  sun-setting.  This  was  a  whole  day's  work ; 
we  next  got  it  launched,  then  went  on  board  of  it,  and  set 
off;  but,  before  we  were  half  way  over,  we  were  jammed 
in  the  ice  in  such  a  manner  that  we  expected  every  mo- 
ment our  raft  to  sink,  and  ourselves  to  perish.  I  put  out 
my  setting-pole  to  try  to  stop  the  raft,  that  the  ice  might 
pass  by,  when  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  threw  it  with  so 
much  violence  against  the  pole,  that  it  jerked  me  out  into 
ten  feet  water;  but  I  fortunately  saved  myself  by  catch- 
ing hold  of  one  of  the  raft-logs.  Notwithstanding  all  our 
efforts,  we  could  not  get  to  either  shore,  but  were  obliged, 
as  we  were  near  an  island,  to  quit  our  raft  and  make  to  it. 
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• 

"  The  cold  was  so  extremely  severe,  that  Mr.  Gist  had 
all  his  fingers  and  some  of  his  toes  frozen,  and  the  water 
was  shut  up  so  hard,  that  we  found  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting oif  the  island  on  the  ice  in  the  morning,  and  went  to 
Mr.  Frazier's.  We  met  here  with  twenty  warriors,  who 
were  going  to  the  southward  to  war;  but  coming  to  a 
place  on  the  head  of  the  Great  Kenhawa,  where  they  found 
seven  people  killed  and  scalped,  (all  but  one  woman  with 
very  light  hair,)  they  turned  about  and  ran  back,  for  fear 
the  inhabitants  should  rise  and  take  them  as  the  authors 
of  the  murder.  They  report  that  the  bodies  were  lying 
about  the  house,  and  some  of  them  much  torn  and  eaten 
by  the  hogs.  By  the  marks  which  were  left,  they  say  they 
were  French  Indians  of  the  Ottoway  nation  who  did  it." 

Washington's  journal  was  quite  voluminous,  and 
was  deemed  so  important  that  Dinwiddie  at  once  set 
about  having  it  published.  Washington  remonstrated, 
and  desired  to  have  the  privilege  of  revising  it,  but 
the  Governor  said  the  journal  was  already  perfectly 
adapted  to  his  purpose  for  starting  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  colonists  and  the  interest  of  the  Government, 
and  accordingly  it  was  printed  in  most  of  the  colonies, 
and  over  in  England,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Ministry,  it  was  put  in  pamphlet  of  thirty  or  forty 
large-sized  pages,  and  widely  circulated. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FRENCH  AND   INDIAN  WAR— WASHINGTON'S  FIRST  MILI- 
TARY  EXPERIENCES. 

ENGLAND  rested  her  claim  to  the  territory  in 
dispute  OQ  her  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and 
especially  with  the  Six  Nations.  France  claimed  tb,e 
country  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Aix-k- 
Chapelle,  and  more  than  all,  by  the  fact  of  first  dis- 
covery and  exploration.  Under  this  latter  pretension 
she  held  to  aU  of  the  continent  between  the  Alleghany 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  But,  neither  of  these 
nations  had  any  right  whatever  to  the  country,  and 
they  were,  therefore,  about  entering  upon  a  pro- 
tracted war  upon  a  general  assumption  which  was 
equally  and  utterly  groundless  on  both  sides.  Many 
of  the  colonists  doubted  the  claims  set  up  by  the 
mother  country,  and  some  of  them  wholly  denied 
that  the  French  were  trespassing  in  their  attempts 
to  settle  the  territory  in  dispute.  So,  when  Din- 
widdle called  for  aid  in  the  conflict  he  had  raised, 
most  of  the  colonies  gave  little  heed.  StiU,  he  had 
the  home  Government  to  back  him,  and  at  once  set 
earnestly  to  work.  He  convened  the  Assembly,  but 
that  body  exhibited  no  great  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  authorized  the  recruiting  of  only  three  hundred 
men,  stipulating  that  even   those    should    be  used 
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simply  for  protecting  the  frontier  and  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  colony. 

Among  those  who  believed  England  had  a  just 
cause  against  France  was  Washington.  His  language 
at  this  time  indicates  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  not 
shared  by  many  of  his  countrymen. 

From  Will's  Creek  in  April,  1754,  he  wrote  to 
Governor  Dinwiddie : 

"  I  hope  my  proceedings  in  these  aifairs  will  be  satis- 
factory to  your  Honor,  as  I  have  to  the  utmost  of  my 
knowledge,  consulted  the  interest  of  the  expedition  and 
the  good  of  my  country,  whose  rights,  while  they  are  as- 
serted in  so  just  a  cause,  I  will  defend  to  the  last  remains 
of  life. 

"  Hitherto  the  difficulties  I  have  met  with  in  marching 
have  been  greater,  than  I  expect  to  encounter  on  the  Ohio, 
when  possibly  I  may  be  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and 
these  difficulties  have  been  occasioned  by  those,  who,  had 
they  acted  as  becomes  every  good  subject,  would  have  ex- 
erted their  utmost  abilities  to  forward  our  just  designs. 
Out  of  seventy-four  wagons  impressed  at  Winchester,  we 
got  but  ten  after  waiting  a  week,  and  some  of  those  so 
badly  provided  with  teams,  that  the  soldiers  were  obliged 
to  assist  them  up  the  hills,  although  it  was  known  they 
had  better  teams  at  home.  I  doubt  not  that  in  some  points 
I  may  have  strained  the  law ;  but,  I  hope,  as  my  sole  mo- 
tive was  to  expedite  the  march,  I  shall  be  supported  in  it, 
should  my  authority  be  questioned,  which  at  present  I  do 
not  apprehend,  unless  some  busybody  intermeddles." 

As  has  been  said,  the  Governor  convened  the 
House  of  Burgesses  and  at  once  took  steps  to  protect 
the  frontiers.  He  also  called  upon  the  other  colonies 
to  give  aid,  but  on  this  point  there  were  conflicting 
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views.  A  republican  freedom  in  handling  his  desires, 
and  in  the  views  expressed  as  to  the  ownership  of 
the  country  in  question,  greatly  displeased  him.  But 
finally  the  Assembly  authorized  him  to  raise  three 
hundred  men,  under  the  assumption  that  they  were 
to  be  used  in  giving  security  to  frontier  emigration, 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  were  voted  for  equipping 
the  force.  The  command  was  oflFered  to  Washington, 
but  he  declined  to  accept  it,  under  the  plea  of  youth 
and  inexperience. 

Colonel  Joshua  Fry  was  appointed  to  the  head 
command,  and  Washington  to  the  second,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  at  once  began  the 
work  of  recruiting  and  drilling,  and  for  a  time  he  was 
disappointed  in  seeiqg  none  but  the  poorest  material 
gathering  at  his  camp.  But  Dinwiddle  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.  He  issued  a  proclamation  offering  to 
divide  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the 
Ohio  country  among  men  who  would  enlist  for  this 
service.  This  changed  the  appearance  of  things,  and 
under  the  impression  that  they  would  have  a  short 
and  easy  campaign,  the  sons  of  the  farmers  flocked 
to  the  camp  of  Washington.  So  eager  were  they  to 
enter  the  line  that  officers  enough  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, a  state  of  affairs,  probably,  never  afterwards 
known  in  America.  Van  Braam  was  appointed  to  a 
lieutenancy,  and  was  still  at  Washington's  side. 

Captain  Trent  had  been  sent  forward  to  begin 
the  fort  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  and  on  April  2, 
1754,  Washington  left  Alexandria  for  that  point  with 
a  hundred  and  fifty  men.      Oh   the   route   he  was 
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joined  by  a  company  under  Captain  Adam  Stephei 
At  Winchester  he  was  forced  to  press  a  few  horse 
into  the  service,  and  those  the  poorest  to  be  foun( 
and  with  this  miserable  outfit,  he  began  the  marc 
across  the  mountains,  making  before  him  the  roa 
over  which  the  artillery  and  the  remainder  of  th 
little  regiment  was  to  pass  under  Colonel  Fry.  0 
the  20th  he  reached  Will's  Creek,  then  a  tradin 
point  on  the  Potomac,  and  there  found  that  Trent 
men  had  been  captured  at  the  Fort  by  the  Frencl 
As  he  found  Trent  at  Will's  Creek  g,nd  without  ai 
rangement  made  for  transportation,  he  was  compelle 
to  send  to  Winchester,  sixty  miles,  for  wagons. 

Trent's  men  had  actually  begun  the  constructio 
of  Fort  Pitt  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  but  before  the 
had  progressed  very  far  Contrecoeur  with  a  thousan 
Frenchmen  and  a  train  of  artillery  appeared,  an 
gave  them  permission  to  withdraw  with  all  the: 
baggage.  This  they  did,  and  returned  to  Will 
Creek.  But  they  brought  with  them  the  wampui 
belt  and  speech  of  Half-King,  and  his  newly  plighte 
faith  to  the  English.  With  Trent's  men  came  tw 
Indian  warriors,  one  of  whom  Washington  sent  o 
to  Governor  Dinwiddie,  and  the  other,  back  to  Hal 
King,  with  a  speech,  addressed  :  "  Sachems,  warrioi 
of  the  Six-United-Nations,  Shannoahs,  Delaware 
our  friends  and  brethren,"  and  informed  them  of  tli 
approach  of  his  little  army,  and  invited  Half-Kin 
and  another  chief  to  meet  him  in  council. 

But  the  case  was  now  urgent,  and  after  consul 
ing  his  officers  he  concluded  to  go  to  the  mouth  o 
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Redstone  Creek,  and  there  fortify,  and  await  the  ar- 
rival of  Colonel  Fry.  He  also  .  received  information 
that  several  hundred  Indians,  friendly  to  the  French, 
were  marching  to  join  them  at  Fort  Duquesne,  as 
they  now  called  the  fort  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio. 
He  immediately  wrote  to  Governor  Dinwiddie  asking 
for  the  war  supplies  to  be  pushed  forward;  and 
learning  that  the  Legislatures  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  were  in  session,  he  sent  a  message  directly 
to  the  governors  of  those  colonies,  apprising  them  of 
his  danger  and  asking  them  to  come  to  his  aid. 
From  these  he  got  no  assistance,  and  now  began  to 
learn  the  hard  lesson  spread  out  over  legislative  in- 
activity and  opposition  during  many  future  years. 

With  great  hardship  and  all  kinds  of  rumors  from 
Indians  and  traders,  he  finally  reached  the  Youghi- 
oghany  River,,  and  began  constructing  a  bridge  for 
crossing  his  train. 

At  this  juncture  his  little  command  was  seriously 
disturbed  by  the  question  of  inequality  of  pay  be- 
tween provincial  and  regular  officers.  Of  this  he 
now  took  occasion  to  write  Governor  Dinwiddie;  and 
although  he  declared  that  he  would  do  his  duty  to  his 
king  and  country  the  same  whether  he  had  pay  him- 
self or  not,  he  exhibited  more  anxiety  on  the  sub- 
ject than  was  consistent  with  his  character,  or  than 
would  have  occurred  at  a  riper  period  of  his  life. 
The  sentiment  of  doubt  entertained  by  some  as  to 
the  soundness  of  the  English  claim  to  the  country 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  was  certainly  not 
shared   by  him.     On  this   point  in  writing  to  his 
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friend,  Fairfax,  he  said :  "  I  had  no  view  of  acquisi- 
tion, but  of  honor  by  serving  faithfully  my  king  and 
country."  He  here  struck  the  key-note  of  his 
after-life. 

Although  his  plan  was  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
Redstone,  from  which  he  could  watch  the  actions  of 
the  French,  and  if  necessary  move  down  the  Monon- 
gahela  upon  them,  the  Indians  argued  against  this 
course,  and  with  a  view  to  examining  the  Youghio- 
ghany  as  a  basis  of  operation,  he  started  with  a  few 
soldiers  and  an  Indian  guide.  But  after  a  trip  of 
thirty  miles  he  found  that  river  impracticable.  On 
this  short  tour  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  usual 
mode  of  holding  an  Indian's  friendship,  and  in  order 
to  induce  the  guide  to  fulfill  his  service,  had  to 
promise  him  one  of  his  ruffled  shirts  and  watch- 
coats.  A  messenger  from  Half-King,  now  informed 
him  that  the  French  were  advancing  to  meet  him, 
at  the  same  time  he  was  apprised  of  the  presence 
of  a  company  of  French  spies,  as  he  termed  them, 
in  his  neighborhood.  Washington  now  entrenched 
his  small  force  at  a  place  called  "Great  Meadows," 
with  the  purpose  of  awaiting  events. 

On  the  night  of  April  25th,  he  took  forty  men, 
and  after  a  march  of  several  miles,  joined  Half-Ring, 
with  whom,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  his  war- 
riors, on  the  following  day,  he  fell  upon  the  French 
force  of  spies,  and  killed  the  commander,  Jumonville, 
and  ten  of  his  men,  and  captured  all  the  others,  ex- 
cept one,  who  escaped.  Among  the  prisoners  were 
Drouillon  and  La  Force,  the  latter,  especially,  being 
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a  man  whose  machinations  Washington  dreaded. 
The  prisoners  were  sent  to  Governor  Dinwiddie. 

This  rencounter  greatly  pleased  Half-King,  who, 
on  the  strength  of  it,  sent  black  wampum,  hatchets, 
and  the  scalps  of  the  slain,  to  all  his  Indian  allies, 
summoning  them  to  meet  him  at  Redstone  Creek,  as 
the  war  had  actually  begun. 

In  the  mean  time  Colonel  Innes  of  North  Carolina 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty  troops  from  that  State, 
appeared  at  Winchester,  and  although  coming  to  the 
command  of  the  expedition,  by  the  death  of  Colonel 
Fry,  he  did  not  join  Washington.  He  was,  however, 
reinforced  by  the  troops  from  Will's  Creek,  and  an 
independent  company  from  South  Carolina,*  under 
Captain  Mackay,  who  refused  to  serve  under  Wash- 
ington, as  he  held  his  commission  from  the  King. 
But  he  was  left  to  render  what  service  he  saw  fit  to 
the  expedition. 

The  Great  Meadows,  where  Washington  had  en- 
camped and  built  Fort  Necessity,  was  a  small  open 
plain  surrounded  by  elevated  woodlands.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  location  are  not  very  apparent  at 
this  time,  yet  it  is  charitable,  amidst  the  severe 
criticisms  of  Washington  for  the  whole  aifair,  to  sup- 
pose that  his  judgment  was  not  at  fault. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  leaving  Captain  Mackay 
with  his  South  Carolinians  at  Fort  Necessity,  he  re- 
sumed his  march  towards  the  mouth  of  Redstone 
Creek.  But  a  few  days  subsequently,  hearing  that 
the  French,  five  hundred  strong,  under  De  Villiers, 
with  a  considerable  body  of  Indians,  were  now  ac- 
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tually  approaching,  he  fell  back  to  Fort  Necessity, 
De  Villiers  was  brother-in-law  to  Jumonville,  and 
was  anxious  to  avenge  what  he  termed  the  murder 
of  that  officer.  And  when  he  arrived  before  Great 
Meadows,  his  opportunity  could  not  have  been  better, 
as  Washington's  handful  of  troops  was  starving  iu 
the  trenches  of  the  poorly  constructed  fort.  The  few 
Indians  who  had  come  to  his  assistance,  notwithstand- 
ing their  wampum  belts,  big  speeches,  and  loud  pre- 
tensions, now  deserted  him;  even  Half-King,  a  man 
of  some  excellent  qualities,  withdrew,  under  pretense 
of  securing  the  safety  of  his  wife  and  children. 
Half-King  soon  after  died,  as  the  "medicine-men" 
said,  of  being  bewitched  by  the  French.  The  Indians 
made  a  great  fuss  over  his  death,  and  avowed  venge- 
ance; but  words  and  wampum  always  seemed  inex- 
haustible with  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  May,  1754,  the 
French  began  the  assault  upon  the  fort.  The  rain 
fell  in  torrents  during  the  day  and  greatly  distressed 
the  worn  and  hungry  troops  in  the  muddy  ditches. 
At  night  the  French  proposed  negotiations  for  the 
surrender  of  the  fort.  This  was  finally  effected. 
Van  Braam,  acting  as  translator  and  interpreter;  and 
on  the  following  day  Washington  and  his  troops  be- 
gan their  weary  march  to  Will's  Creek. 

The  Virginians  lost  twelve  killed  and  forty-three 
men  wounded  in  this  engagement.  From  Will's  Creek 
Washington,  with  Mackay,  went  to  Williamsburg  to 
make  his  report  to  the  Governor;  and  although  the 
campaign  had  been  unfortunate,  the  Virginia  House 
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of  Burgesses  voted  thanks  to  Washington  and  his 
officers  for  their  bravery  and  devotion  to  their  coun- 
try. Although  the  treaty  made  at  Fort  Necessity 
was  explained  before  the  House  of  Burgesses,  it  un- 
justly cast  a  shadow  upon  Washington. 

Van  Braam  had  translated  the  written  terms  of 
the  capitulation  in  a  manner  ejitirely  too  liberal, 
making  the  most  satisfactory  impressions  on  the 
minds  of  Washington  and  his  officers.  But,  the  in- 
strument involved  conditions  to  which  Washington 
would  not  have  consented  to  save  his  own  life.  The 
French  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  and  pub- 
lished the  terms  and  the  admission  of  the  murder 
of  Jumonville.  Van  Braam  was  believed  guilty  of 
treachery  and  highly  censured  for  being  a  party,  as 
many  believed,  to  the  rascality  of  the  French,  in 
translating  the  written  formula  of  capitulation  in 
other  than  the  true  terms;  but  nothing  could  have 
been  farther  from  the  truth.  The  old  "fencer"  was 
too  true  a  friend  to  Washington,  and  with  all,  was 
possessed  of  too  much  heart  and  integrity,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  good  sense,  to  be  guilty  of  an  act, 
fraught  with  so  much  evil  to  himself  and  others. 
The  fact  is  that  Captain  Van  Braam's  command  of 
the  French  language  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of 
translating  a  paper,  made  by  an  artful  man,  who  saw 
that  in  this  very  state  of  the  case,  he  could  obtain 
an  advantage  which  he  was  not-  slow  to  take  and 
use.  The  word  meaning  murder  was  translated  as 
death  simply,  and  that  referring  to  the  French  terri- 
tory of  the  Ohio  was  expressed  in  a  general  way. 
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as  the  lands  of  the  King  of  France,  or  the  country 
west  of  the  mountains. 

Some  of  Washington's  letters  both  official  and  to 
friends,  after  the  engagement  with  Jumonville  and 
before  that  of  the  Great  Meadows,  have  been  severely 
criticised,  as  expressive  of  vanity  and  a  species  of 
untrustworthy  daring.  Even  King  George  is  said  to 
have  objected  to  some  of  his  intense  statements. 
Washington  was  always  a  voluminous  letter-writer, 
and  at  that  time  sent  Governor  Dinwiddie  some  rather 
pretentious  epistles.  From  the  engagement  with 
Jumonville  he  came  out  unhurt,  although  he  had 
been  greatly  exposed,  and  the  bullets  whistled  around 
his  person.  This  was  his  first  engagement  and  his 
success  elated  him,  momentarily.  He  was  then,  too, 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  his  advancement 
to  public  favor  and  military  consequence  was  un- 
paralleled. His  great  physical  vigor  and  unrestrained 
mental  expansion  and  activity,  all  naturally  led  him 
to  give  the  most  vivid  colors  to  events  connected 
with  his  own  life.  When  asked  in  after  life,  if  he 
had  said  there  was  a  charm  to  him  in  the  whistle  of 
Jumonville's  bullets  around  his  person,  he  quietly  re- 
plied that  "  if  he  had  ever  said  so,  it  was  in  his  youth." 

In  August,  1754,  Washington  joined  his  regiment 
at  Alexandria,  with  orders  from  the  Governor  to  re- 
cruit it  to  its  former  strength  of  three  hundred,  and 
repair  to  Will's  Creek,  now  called  Fort  Cumberland. 

Stobo,  one  of  the  hostages  taken  by  the  French 
at  Great  Meadows,  managed  to  send  Dinwiddie  a 
chart  of  Fort  Duquesne,  where  he  and  Van  Braam, 
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the  other  hostage,  were  then  detained',  and  urged 
him  to  strike  for  its  capture.  The  governor  took  up 
with  the  scheme,  and  wrote  Washington  to  hurry  on 
his  troops  for  the  expedition.  But  Washington  saw 
its  impracticability,  and  so  wrote  to  William  Fair- 
fax, a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  who  showed 
the  letter  to  the  Governor,  and  the  adventure  was 
abandoned.  Governor  Dinwiddle  soon  after  this, 
obtained  authority  to  increase  the  regiment  to  ten 
companies,  make  all  companies  independent  and  re- 
duce all  higher  officers  to  the  rank  of  captain.  This 
trick  of  the  Governor,  Washington  resisted,  and  re- 
signing his  commission,  returned  to  Mount  Vernon. 
He  was  at  that  time  undoubtedly  fond  of  military 
affairs,  but,  was  as  deeply  attached  to  his  farm  and 
the  life  it  gave  him,  and  seeing  a  poor  opportunity 
to  be  of  benefit  to  his  country,  did  not  consider  it 
his  duty  to  remain  in  the  service.  He  had  seen  the 
evils  of  the  independent  company  system  in  dealing 
with  Captain  Mackay  and  his  South  Carolinians.  No- 
body but  Dinwiddle  could  have  suggested  such  a 
plan.  Washington  now  made  repeated  efforts  to  have 
something  done  for  the  exchange  of  Stobo  and  Van 
Braam,  but  nothing  was  effected.  Stobo  escaped 
finally,  and  Van  Braam,  after  a  long  imprisonment 
at  Quebec,  was  sent  to  England  from  whence  he 
never  returned  to  this  country.  The  bad  treatment 
he  received  from  the  French  gained  him  sympathy, 
and  probably  vindicated  him  from  the  accusation  of 
purposely  misleading  Washington  in  translating  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  at  Great  Meadows. 
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The  following  letter  to  Governor  Dinwiddie  will 
throw  some  light  on  one  or  two  points  mentioned 
above,  and  aid  in  portraying  the  character  of  the 
young  soldier : 

"  YouGHioGHANY,  18  May,  1754. 

"  SiE :  I  am  heartily  concerned,  that  the  officers  have 
such  real  cause  to  complain  of  the  Committee's  resolves; 
and  still  more  to  find  my  inclinations  prone  to  second  their 
just  grievances. 

"  I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  to  see  in  the 
best  light  I  could,  the  trifling  advantages  that  may  accrue; 
yet  nothing  prevents  their  throwing  down  their  commis- 
sions, (with  gratitude  and  thanks  to  your  Honor,  whose 
good  intentions  of  serving  us  we  are  all  well  assured  of,) 
but  the  approaching  danger,  which  has  too  far  engaged 
their  honor  to  recede  till  other  officers  are  sent  in  their 
room,  or  an  alteration  made  regarding  their  pay,  during 
which  time  they  will  assist  with  their  best  endeavors 
voluntarily,  that  is,  without  receiving  the  gratuity  allowed 
by  the  resolves  of  the  Committee. 

"  Giving  up  my  commission  is  quite  contrary  to  my  in- 
tention. Nay,  I  ask  it  as  a  greater  favor,  than  any  amongst 
the  many  I  have  received  from  your  Honor,  to  confirm  it 
to  me.  But  let  me  serve  voluntarily ;  then  I  will,  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  life,  devote  my  services  to  the  ex- 
pedition without  any  other  reward,  than  the  satisfaction  of 
serving  my  country ;  but  to  be  slaving  dangerously  for  the 
shadow  of  pay,  through  woods,  rocks,  mountains, — I  would 
rather  prefer  the  great  toil  of  a  daily  laborer,  and  dig  for 
a  maintenance,  provided  I  were  reduced  to  the  necessity, 
than  serve  upon  such  ignoble  terms;  for  I  really  do  not 
see  why  the  lives  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  Virginia 
should  be  of  less  value,  than  of  those  in  other  parts  of  his 
American  dominions ;  especially  when  it  is  well  known, 
that  we  must  undergo  double  their  hardship. 
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"  I  could  enumerate  a  thousand  difficulties  that  we  have 
met  with,  and  must  expect  to  meet  with,  more  than  other 
officers  who  have  almost  double  our  pay ;  but  as  I  know 
you  reflect  on  these  things,  and  are  sensible  of  the  hard- 
ships we  must  necessarily  encounter,  it  would  be  needless 
to  enlarge. 

"  Besides,  as  I  have  expatiated  fully  (and,  perhaps,  too, 
warmly)  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Fairfax,  who,  I  suppose, 
will  accompany  you  to  Winchester,  upon  the  motives  that 
occasion  these  my  resolves,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with 
them  ;  for  the  subject  leads  me  too  far  when  I  engage  in  it. 

"Another  thing  resolved  by  the  Committee  is,  that  only 
one  sergeant  and  one  corporal  be  allowed  to  a  company; 
with  whom  it  is  as  much  impossible  to  do  the  necessary 
duty,  as  it  is  to  conquer  kingdoms  with  my  handful 
of  men. 

"  Upon  the  whole  I  find  so  many  clogs  upon  the  ex- 
pedition, that  I  quite  despair  of  success;  nevertheless,  I 
humbly  beg  it,  as  a  particular  favor,  that  your  Honor  will 
continue  me  in  the  post  I  now  enjoy,  the  duty  whereof  I 
will  most  cheerfully  execute  as  a  volunteer,  but  by  no 
means  upon  the  present  pay. 

"  I  hope  what  I  have  said  will  not  be  taken  amiss ; 
for  I  really  believe,  were  it  as  much  in  your  power,  as  it 
is  your  inclination,  we  should  be  treated  as  gentlemen  and 
officers,  and  not  have  annexed  to  the  most  trifling  pay, 
that  ever  was  giv£n  to  English  officers,  the  glorious  allow- 
ance of  soldier's  diet, — a  pound  of  pork,  with  bread  in 
proportion,  per  day.  Be  the  consequence  what  it  will,  I 
am  determined  not  to  leave  the  regiment,  but  to  be  amongst 
the  last  men  to  quit  the  Ohio,  even  if  I  serve  as  a  private 
volunteer,  which  I  greatly  prefer  to  the  establishment  we 
are  now  upon.  I  am,  etc." 

A  vast  number  of  such  wordy  letters  was  writ- 
ten at  this  time  by  Washington  to  Governor  Din- 
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widdie  and  others,  full  of  complaints  and  pretensions 
of  which  he  would  have  been  ashamed  when  sharing 
his  scanty  allowances  with  the  suffering  soldiers  of  a 
better  cause  at  Valley  Forge. 

French  writers  have  mainly  misrepresented  the 
circumstances  leading  to  and  connected  with  the 
death  of  Jumonville,  and  some  of  them  have  held 
this  as  the  only  act  placing  a  blot  upon  the  character 
of  Washington. 

Contrecoeur,  the  commander  at  Fort  Duquesne, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Canada,  describing 
this  event,  willfully  or  ignorantly  laid  the  foundation 
for  this  error,  and  his  representations  the  French 
historians  have  chosen  to  follow,  in  which  they  were 
confirmed,  no  doubt,  by  the  terms  of  the  capitulation 
at  Fort  Necessity,  terms  written  in  French,  and  in- 
correctly translated,  in  which  the  French  officer  cun- 
ningly got  in  the  word  murder  as  applying  to  the 
death  of  Jumonville. 

But,  Washington,  under  his  instructions,  regarded 
hostilities  as  actually  begun  between  the  French  and 
the  colonists ;  the  fort  at  the  Fork  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  English,  and  Contrecoeur  had  ap- 
peared before  it  with  his  guns,  and  ordered  its  evac- 
uation by  the  small  force  ;  and  now  knowing  that 
Washington  was  marching  against  him,  had  sent  out 
Jumonville,  as  was  supposed,  to  ascertain  his  strength 
and  purposes. 

Governor  Dinwiddie  stoutly  defended  his  instruc- 
tions. Washington  always  appeared  quite  clear  in 
his  own  representation  of  the  case,  and  certain  that 
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he  had  only  acted  fairly  and  honorably.  Dinwiddle 
iand  the  British  Government  approved  and  praised 
his  conduct,  and  the  world  generally  has  fallen  into 
the  view  that  they  were  right  in  so  doing. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR  —  WASHINGTON  AND 
BRADDOCK. 

WASHINGTON'S  next  military  services  were 
under  the  unfortunate  General  Braddock.  Here 
again  his  mother  is  brought  into  view.  She  is  said 
to  have  traveled  all  the  way  to  Mount  Vernon,  fifty 
miles  or  so,  to  use  her  influence  and  authority  against 
his  going  out  on  this  expedition.  This  performance 
certainly  illustrates  her  character,  to  some  extent. 
At  a  later  day  when  a  weak  people,  under  trying 
circumstances,  were  struggling  for  national  existence, 
she  was  wont  to  exclaim,  "  I  do  wish  George  would 
stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  his  plantation." 

This  was  the  "  summum  bonum  "  of  life  to  Mary 
Washington.  It  was  folly  to  talk  of  her  patriotism, 
or  to  charge  her  with  a  lukewarmness  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary cause.  She  had  no  patriotism.  When 
George  would  fight  for  the  King  of  England  or  the 
interests  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  she  would  appeal 
to  his  home  and  business  interests ;  when  he  would 
fight  for  the  grand  cause  of  republican  liberty  against 
England,  her  appeal  was  the  same.  Her  affections 
were  not  set  upon  governments,  royal  or  republican. 
When  her  child  was  concerned,  she  flew  to  his  rescue 
with  the  feeling  of  a  mother,  that  is,  of  an  animal. 
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Her  Spartan  heroism  lay  wholly  in  the  direction  of 
domestic  discipline,  aiming  at  the  accumulation  of 
worldly  goods  and  the  moderate  honors  and  comforts 
to  be  found  with  them.  To  allow  her  son  to  be 
really  great  and  good  was  a  lesson  she  herself  had 
to  learn,  and  she  learned  it  slowly.  It  was  late  in 
life,  indeed,  when  one  foot  was  in  the  grave,  before 
she  could  say,  "  But,  go,  George,  fulfill  the  high 
destinies  which  Heaven  appears  to  have  intended 
you  for." 

I  must  confess  that  in  the  whole  life  of  this 
severe  woman  of  business,  I  can  see  nothing  having 
so  much  as  the  shadow  of  the  beauty  which  gathers 
around  the  story  of  the  cherry-tree,  or  the  seed  sown 
by  the  father's  hand,  sending,  from  the  warm,  genial 
earth,  the  name  of  her  son. 

But,  George  was  bent  upon  being  a  soldier,  and 
so,  after  he  had  written  some  pompous  and  insincere- 
looking  letters  to  Robert  Orme,  of  Braddock's  staff, 
he  joined  the  General  at  Frederick,  Maryland. 

England,  deceived  for  a  time,  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  sanction,  on  the  part  of  the  French  government, 
of  the  aggressions  of  their  Soldiers  and  subjects  in 
America,  now  made  quite  formidable  arrangements 
for  driving  the  French  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Lake 
Champlain,  from  their  fort  on  the  Niagara,  and  from 
the  Ohio  country.  And  although  the  British  Gov- 
ernment sent  over  two  thousand  soldiers  and  a  pom- 
pous display  of  cannon  and  war  munitions,  with 
General  Edward  Braddock  as  commander,  the  real 
brunt  of  the  whole   affair   Came   upon  the   colonies. 
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Braddock's  officer  of.  commissary  even  declared  that 
he  would  march  through  Pennsylvania  with  fire  and 
sword,  if  horses,  wagons,  and  provisions  were  not 
forthcoming  for  the  expedition.  From  that  State 
Benjamin  Franklin  did  finally,  by  pledging  his  own 
name,  raise  an  army  of  wagons  and  horses  to  suit 
General  Braddock's  impracticable  and  extravagant 
ideas.  That  Greneral  invited  Washington  to  become 
a  member  of  his  staff,  which  he  accepted,  although 
without  salary  or  command,  allowing  his  passion  for 
military  affairs  to  overcome  his  private  interests,  as 
well  as  now  his  mother's  urgent  appeal  for  him  to 
remain  at  home. 

He  was  received  at  General  Braddock's  head- 
quarters with  great  cordiality,  and  saw,  with  admi- 
ration, for  the  first  time,  the  pompous  style  of 
European  warfare.  This  service  under  Braddock  was 
of  inestimable  value  in  his  future  career,  as  it  gave 
him  a  full  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  British 
soldiers  and  their  military  tactics,  and  showed  him 
the  points  of  advantage  the  colonies  would  have  over 
them  in  a  conflict  of  arms.  Long  before  the  pon- 
derous expedition  reached  Great  Meadows,  General 
Braddock  learned  to  value  the  advice  of  Washington, 
and  finally  amidst  the  gathering  perplexities  of  the 
occasion,  appealed  to  him  for  his  plan.  Although 
surprised  at  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  proud 
British  commander,  he  stated,  at  once,  that  the  great 
train  of  guns,  wagons,  etc.,  should  be  left  behind  ; 
that  the  flower  of  the  army  should  be  put  into  con- 
dition to  move  with  great  rapidity,  carrying  the  light 
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ordnance  and  but  little  baggage  ;  and  every  exertion 
made  to  attack  Fort  Duquesne,  as  he  was  satisfied 
it  could  now  be  taken.  Although  the  plan  was 
adopted,  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  G-eneral  Brad- 
dock's  military  greatness  to  move  an  army  with 
much  celerity,  and  instead  of  appearing  before  the 
French  fort  in  a  few  days,  he  was  one  month  in 
making  the  passage  through  the  wilderness.  Wash- 
ington saw  their  opportunities  gliding  away,  and  it 
was  well  known  that  the  French  were  apprised  of 
every  movement,  and  were  using  every  means  to 
harass  them  on  the  tedious  march. 

Washington  was  taken  sick  and  left  behind;  the 
few  Indians  who  had  joined  the  expedition  quietly 
slunk  away,  not  satisfied  with  General  Braddock's 
tactics,  nor  with  his  contempt  for  their  counsels; 
and  the  brave  old  Indian  hunter,  "  Captain  Jack," 
who  had  fallen  in  with  his  rangers  and  offered  their 
services  as  advance-men  and  scouts,  being  unkindly 
received,  as  silently  disappeared. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1755,  Washington  again 
joined  the,  advance,  then  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Monongahela,  fifteen  miles  from  Fort  Duquesne. 
About  two  o'clock  on  the  following  day  the  army 
fell  into  the  ambuscade  which  Washington  had 
feared  would  be  its  lot.  The  prospects  of  the 
approaching  battle  restored  him  to  his  usual  vigor, 
and  when  all  the  other  staff  officers  had  fallen,  he 
executed  the  General's  commands  until  that  officer, 
too,  was  mortally  wounded.  The  remnant  of  the 
army  was  then  withdrawn  under  his  direction,  the 
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savages  being  too  much  amazed  with  their  unexpected 
success,  and  occupied  with  the  work  of  plunder  to 
make  much  pursuit.  Twenty-six  officers  were  killed 
and  thirty-six  wounded,  and  over  seven  hundred  of 
the  British  army  were  left  dead  on  the  field. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  July,  after  reaching 
Fort  Necessity,  General  Braddock  died.  His  body 
was  buried  in  silence  at  the  Great  Meadows ;  and  the 
chaplain  having  been  wounded,  Washington  read  the 
funeral  services  of  the  Church  of  England.  General 
Braddock  had  had  five  horses  shot  from  under  him 
before  receiving  his  death  wound.  Notwithstanding 
his  mistake  in  the  character  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal,  he  was  an  able  general,  and,  perhaps, 
as  brave  a  soldier  as  England  ever  produced.  He 
had  established  Washington  in  his  heart,  as  a  token 
of  which  he  bequeathed  him  his  favorite  charger 
and  his  faithful  servant.  Bishop. 

The  brave  Braddock  did  not  live  to  learn  that 
his  army  of  regulars,  designed  to  capture  or  destroy 
the  French  in  America,  had  been  ignominiously  cut 
to  pieces  by  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five  Indians  and 
French,  only  seventy-two  of  the  latter  being  regulars, 
six  hundred  and  thirty-five  being  faithless^  despicable 
savages,  whom  he  unfortunately  considered  unworthy 
of  his  notice. 

On  this  memorable  field,  known  as  Braddock's 
Defeat,  Washington's  bravery  was  no  less  conspicuous 
than  his  remarkable  escape  from  injury,  while  the 
British  officers  were  falling  around  him.  He  saw 
them  go  into  battle  as  to  dress  parade,  and  although 
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effeminate  and  luxurious  in  their  habits,  thev  ex- 
hibited  total  absence  of  fear,  and  an  abandon  in  ex- 
posing themselves  to  the  balls  of  the  concealed  foe, 
which  struck  him  with  surprise  and  admiration.  But, 
while  he  was  disappointed  in  the  self-sacrificing  bra- 
very of  the  British  officers,  his  views  of  the  rank 
and  file  were  fully  justified,  as  they  proved  them- 
selves great  cowards. 

With  this  disaster,  too,  went  down  the  exalted 
American  opinion  of  British  generalship,  and  the 
bravery  of  the  king's  soldiery.  This  unfortunate 
expedition  had  been  made  a  matter  of  general  in- 
terest to  the  Government  and  the  colonies,  and  the 
result  was  now  everywhere  a  great  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment. Although  Washington,  now  somewhat 
broken  in  health,  deplored  what  had  been  a  losing 
army  experience,  and  as  he  thought,  too,  a  fruitless 
one  to  the  country,  yet  it  had  been  of  incalculable 
value  in  fitting  him  for  his  future  work.  His  con- 
duct with  General  Braddock,  and  the  exalted  place 
he  took  in  the  estimation  of  that  unfortunate  Briton, 
greatly  advanced  him  with  the  people;  some  even 
declaring  that  he  was  training  in  the  hands  of  Prov- 
idence for  some  great  purpose  to  the  colonies.  Even 
General  Braddock  had  declared  at  the  point  of  death 
that  his  fate  would  have  been  different,  had  he 
taken  the  counsel  of  Washington. 

The  defeat  of  Braddock  caused  great  excitement 
throughout  the  country ;  the  sense  of  danger  aroused 
men ;  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  voted  money 
and   ordered   the  raising   of  a   thousand   men;   and 
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Washington  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  Virginia  forces.  He  was  also  allowed  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  for  his  services  and  losses  under 
General  Braddock. 

His  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Winchester, 
where  he  had  the  aid  and  friendship  of  Lord  Fair- 
fax. But  this  was  a  head-quarters  in  name  merely, 
as  it  was  without  troops  and  war  stores.  Even 
amidst  the  wildest  cries  of  Indian  massacre  and  de- 
vastation, the  militia  were  unwilling  to  enter  camp 
or  obey  orders  of  any  kind,  and  the  old  question  of 
rank  came  up  between  provincial  officers  and  those 
holding  commissions  directly  from  the  king.  Cap- 
tain Dagworthy  with  a  company  of  thirty  men  at 
Fort  Cumberland,  claiming  a  commission  from  the 
king,  set  himself  up  as  superior  to  the  orders  of  the 
governor,  or  a  provincial  officer  of  any  rank.  This 
led  to  the  reference  of  the  whole  matter  to  Gover- 
nor Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  commander 
of  all  the  forces  in  the  colonies,  after  the  death  of 
General  Braddock. 

"  Fort  Cumberland,  14  May,  1755. 

"Deae  Brother: — As  wearing  boots  is  quite  the 
mode,  and  mine  are  in  a  declining  state,  I  must  beg  the 
favor  of  you  to  procure  me  a  pair  that  are  good  and  neat, 
and  send  them  to  Major  Carlyle,  who,  I  hope,  will  con- 
trive to  forward  them,  as  quickly  as  my  necessity  requires. 

"I  see  no  prospect  of  moving  from  this  place  soon,  as 
we  have  neither  horses  nor  wagons  enough,  and  no  forage, 
except  what  is  expected  from  Philadelphia ;  therefore,  I  am 
well  convinced,  that  the  trouble  and  difficulty  we  must  en- 
counter in  passing  the  mountains,  for  the  want  of  proper  con- 
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veniences,  will  equal  all  the  difficulties  of  the  campaign  j  for 
I  conceive  the  march  of  such  a  train  of  artillery,  in  these 
roads  to  be  a  tremendous  undertaking.  -As  to  any  danger 
from  the  enemy,  I  look  upon  it  as  trifling,  for  I  believe 
the  French  will  be  obliged  to  ^xert  their  utmost  force  to 
repel  the  attacks  to  the  northward,  where  Governor  Shirley 
and  others,  with  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  will  annoy 
their  settlements  and  attempt  their  forts. 

"The  General  has  appointed  me  one  of  his  aids-de- 
camp, in  which  character  I  shall  serve  this  campaign 
agreeably  enough,  as  I  am  thereby  free  from  all  commands 
but  his,  and  give  his  orders,  which  must  be  implicitly 
obeyed. 

"  I  have  now  a  good  opportunity,  and  shall  not  neglect 
it,  of  forming  an  acquaintance,  which  may  be  serviceable 
hereafter,  if  I  find  it  worth  while  to  push  my  fortune  in 
the  military  line. 

"I  have  written  to  my  two  female  correspondents  by 
this  opportunity,  one  of  whose  letters,  I  have  enclosed  to 
you,  and  beg  your  deliverance  of  it.  I  shall  expect  a 
particular  account  of  all  that  has  happened  since  my 
departure. 

"  I  am,  dear  Jack,  your  most  affectionate  brother." 

This  letter  is  to  John  Augustine,  and  the  con- 
clusions Washington  reached  in  it  were  mainly  incor- 
rect about  military  affairs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  air 
of  confident  levity  pervading  it. 

While  all  his  correspondence  at  this  period  indi- 
cates strength,  perhaps,  and  the  ground  on  which  a 
noble  after-structure  could  be  erected,  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  other  sign  of  greatness  in  it.  But,  he  was 
only  twenty-three  years  old.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  there  was  something  about  the  tall 
strippling  which  greatly  attached  the  proud  British 
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General  to  him,  and  secured  towards  him  extraordi- 
nary attentions. 

On  the  28th  of  June  he  wrote  from  the  Youghio- 
ghany  to  his  brother  John : 

"  Deae  Beothee, — Immediately  upon  our  leaving  the 
camp  at  George's  Creek,  on  the  14th  instant,  from  whence 
I  wrote  you,  I  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  pain 
of  the  head,  which  continued,  without  intermission,  until 
the"  23d,  when  I  was  relieved  by  the  General's  absolutely 
ordering  the  physician  to  give  me  Dr.  James's  powders, 
one  of  the  most  excellent  medicines  in  the  world.  It  gave 
me  immediate  ease,  and  removed  my  fever  and  other  com- 
plaints in  four  days'  time.  My  illness  was  too  violent  to 
suffer  me  to  ride,  therefore  I  was  indebted  to  a  covered 
wagon  for  some  part  of  my  transportation;  but  even  in 
this  I  could  not  continue  far.  The  jolting  was  so  great, 
that  I  was  left  upon  the  road,  with  a  guard  and  some 
necessaries,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Dunbar's  de- 
tachment, which  was  two  days'  march  behind  us,  the  Gen- 
eral giving  me  his  word  of  honor,  that  I  should  be  brought 
up  before  he  reached  the  French  fort.  This  promise,  and 
the  Doctor's  declaration,  that,  if  I  persevered  in  my  at- 
tempts to  go  on,  in  the  condition  I  then  was,  my  life  would 
be  endangered,  determined  me  to  halt  for  the  above-men- 
tioned detachment.     .     .     . 

"  In  the  letter,  which  I  wrote  you  from  Will's  Creek, 
I  acquainted  you,  that,  unless  the  number  of  wagons  was 
retrenched,  and  the  carriage-horses  increased,  we  should 
never  be  able  to  see  Fort  Duquesne.  This,  in  two  days 
afterwards  (which  was  about  the  time  they  got  to  the  Little 
Meadows,  with  some  of  their  foremost  wagons  and  strongest 
teams),  they  themselves  were  convinced  of:  for  they  found, 
that,  besides  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  the  wagons 
along  at  all,  they  had  often  a  line  of  three  or  four  miles 
in  length ;   and  the  soldiers  guarding  them  were  so   dis- 
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persed,  that,  if  we  had  been  attacked  either  in  front,  center, 
or  rear,  the  part  so  attacked  must  have  been  cut  off,  or 
totally  routed  before  it  could  be  sustained  by  any  other 
corps. 

"At  the  Little  Meadows  a  second  council  was  called 
(for  there  had  been  one  before),  wherein  the  urgency  for 
horses  was  again  represented  to  the  officers  of  the  different 
corps,  and  how  laudable  a  further  retrenchment  of  their 
baggage  would  be,  that  the  spare  ones  might  be  turned 
over  to  the  public  service.  In  order  to  encourage  this,  I 
gave  up  my  best  horse,  which  I  have  never  heard  of  since, 
and  took  no  more  baggage  than  half  my  portmanteau 
would  easily  contain.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  num- 
ber reduced  by  this  second  attempt  was  only  from  two 
hundred  and  ten  or  twelve,  to  two  hundred,  which  had  no 
perceivable  effect. 

"The  General,  before  they  met  in  council,  asked  my 
private  opinion  concerning  the  expedition.  I  urged  him, 
in  the  warmest  terms  I  was  able,  to  push  forward,  if  he 
even  did  it  with  a  small  but  chosen  band,  with  such  artil- 
lery and  light  stores  as  were  necessary ;  leaving  the  heavy 
artillery,  baggage,  and  the  like  with  the  rear  division  ot 
the  army,  to  follow  by  slow  and  easy  marches,  which  they 
might  do  safely  while  we  were  advanced  in  front.  As 
one  reason  to  support  this  opinion,  I  urged  that  if  we  could 
credit  our  intelligence,  the  French  were  weak  at  the  Fork 
at  present,  but  hourly  expected  reinforcements,  which  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  could  not  arrive  with  provisions,  or 
any  supplies,  during  the  continuance  of  the  drought,  as  the 
Buffalo  River,  down  which  was  their  only  communication 
to  Venango,  must  be  as  dry  as  we  now  found  the  Great 
Crossing  of  the  Youghioghany,  which  may  be  passed 
dry-shod. 

"  This  advice  prevailed,  and  it  was  determined  that 
the  General,  with  one  thousand  two  hundred  chosen  men, 
and  officers  from  all  the  different  corps,  under  the  follow- 
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ing  field  officers,  viz.:  Sir  Peter  Halket,  who  acts  as 
brigadier ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gage,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Burton,  and  Major  Sparks,  with  such  a  number  of  wagons 
as  the  train  would  absolutely  require,  should  march  as 
soon  as  things  could  be  got  in  readiness.     .     .     . 

"We  set  out  with  less  than  thirty  carriages,  including 
those  that  transported  the  ammunition  for  the  howitzers, 
twelve-pounders,  and  six-pounders,  and  all  of  them  strongly 
horsed;  which  was  a  prospect  that  conveyed  infinite  de- 
light to  my  mind,  though  I  was  excessively  ill  at  the  time. 
But  this  prospect  was  soon  clouded,  and  my  hopes  brought 
very  low  indeed,  when  I  found,  that  instead  of  pushing 
on  with  vigor,  without  regarding  a  little  rough  road,  they 
were  halting  to  level  every  mole-hill,  and  to  erect  bridges 
over  every  brook,  by  which  means  we  were  four  days  in 
getting  twelve  miles." 

This  letter  is  continued  at  some  length,  dwelling 
with  marked  emphasis  on  General  Braddock's  sacred 
promise  not  to  advance  to  Fort  Duquesne  (Pittsburgh) 
until  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  rejoin  the 
corps ;  and  expressing  great  mortification  at  the  sick- 
ness which  detained  him  with  Dunbar  in  the  rear. 

On  the  3d  of  July  he  had  sufficiently  recovered 
to  set  out  to  join  the  General,  and  nothing  more  of 
him  is  heard  until  after  the  defeat  and  his  wonder- 
ful escape  at  the  Monongahela. 

To  his  mother,  Washington  now  wrote : 

"For  Mrs.  Mary  Washington,  near  Fredericksburg. 

"FoET  Cumberland,  18  July,  1755. 

"  Honored  Madam, — As  I  doubt  not  but  you  have 

heard  of  our  defeat,  and,  perhaps,  had  it  represented  in  a 

worse  light,  if  possible,  than  it  deserves,  I  have  taken  this 

earliest  opportunity  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  en- 
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gagement  as  it  happened,  within  ten  miles  of  the  French 
fort,  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  instant. 

"  We  marched  to  that  place  without  any  considerable 
loss,  having  only,  now  and  then,  a  straggler  picked  up  by 
the  French  and  scouting  Indians.  When  we  came  there, 
we  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  French  and  Indians, 
whose  number,  I  am  persuaded,  did  not  exceed  three 
hundred  men  ;  while  ours  consisted  of  about  one  thousand 
three  hundred  well-armed  troops,  chiefly  regular  soldiers, 
who  were  struck  with  such  a  panic,  that  they  behaved 
with  more  cowardice  than  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The 
officers  behaved  gallantly,  in  order  to  encourage  their 
men,  for  which  they  sufl^ered  greatly,  there  being  near 
sixty  killed  and  wounded ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  num- 
der  we  had. 

"The  Virginia  troops  showed  a  good  deal  of  bravery, 
and  were  nearly  all  killed ;  for,  I  believe,  out  of  three 
companies  that  were  there,  scarcely  thirty  men  are  left 
alive.  Captain  Peyrouny,  and  all  his  officers,  down  to 
a  corporal,  were  killed.  Captain  Poison  had  nearly  as 
hard  a  fate,  for  only  one  of  his  was  left.  In  short,  the 
dastardly  behavior  of  those  they  call  ,regulars  exposed  all 
others,  that  were  inclined  to  do  their  duty,  to  almost 
certain  death ;  and,  at  last,  in  despite  of  all  the  effijrts  of 
the  officers  to  the  contrary,  they  ran,  as  sheep  pursued  by 
dogs,  and  it  was  impossible  to  rally  them. 

"  The  General  was  wounded,  of  which  he  died  three 
days  after.  Sir  Peter  Halket  was  killed  in  the  field,  where 
died  many  other  brave  officers.  I  luckily  escaped  without 
a  wound,  though  I  had  four  bullets  through  my  coat,  and 
two  horses  shot  under  me.  Captains  Orme  and  Morris, 
two  or  the  aids-de-camp,  were  wounded  early  in  the  en- 
gagement, which  rendered  the  duty  harder  upon  me,  as  I 
was  the  only  person  then  left  to  distribute  the  General's 
orders,  which  I  was  scarcely  able  to  do,  as  I  was  not  half 
recovered  from  a  violent  illness,  that  had  confined  me  to  my 
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bed  and  a  wagon  for  about  ten  days.  I  am  still  in  a  weak 
and  feeble  condition,  which  induces  me  to  halt  here  two 
or  three  days,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  a  little  strength, 
to  enable  me  to  proceed  homewards;  from  whence,  I  fear, 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  stir  till  towards  September;  so  that 
I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  till  then,  un- 
less it  be  in  Fairfax.  Please  to  give  my  love  to  Mr.  Lewis 
and  my  sister;  and  compliments  to  Mr.  Jackson,  and  all 
other  friends  that  inquire  after  me.  I  am,  honored 
madam,  your  most  dutiful  son." 

To  his  half-brother,  Augustine  Washington,  then 
member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  he  wrote : 

"Mount  Vernon,  2  August,  1755. 

"Dear  Brothbk, — The  pleasure  of  your  company  at 
Mount  Vernon  always  did,  and  always  will,  afford  me  in- 
finite satisfaction  ;  but,  at  this  time,  I  am  too  sensible  how 
needful  the  country  is  of  all  the  assistance  of  its  members, 
to  have  a  wish  to  hear  that  any  are  absent  from  the 
Assembly. 

"  I  most  sincerely  wish  that  unanimity  may  prevail  in 
all  your  counsels,  and  that  a  happy  issue  may  attend  your 
deliberations  at  this  important  crisis. 

"  I  am  not  able,  were  I  ever  so  willing,  to  meet  you  in 
town,  for,  I  assure  you,  it  is  with  some  difficulty  and  much 
fatigue,  that  I  visit  my  plantations;  so  much  has  a  sick- 
ness of  five  weeks  reduced  me.  But  though  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  meet  you  there,  I  can,  nevertheless,  assure 
you  and  '  others  whom  it  may  concern '  (to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  Governor  Innes),  that  so  little  am  I  dispirited  at 
what  has  happened,  I  am  always  ready,  and  always  willing, 
to  render  my  country  any  services  that  I  am  capable  of, 
but  never  upon  the  terms  I  have  done;  having  suffered 
much  in  my  private  expense,  in  equipping  and  providing 
necessaries  for  the  campaign,  I  went  out,  was  soundly 
beaten,  and  lost  them  all ! — came  in,  and  had  my  commis- 
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sion  taken  from  me,  or,  in  other  words,  my  command  re- 
duced, under  pretence  of  an  order  from  home  (England) ! 
I  then  went  out  a  volunteer  with  General  Braddock,  and 
lost  all  my  horses,  and  many  other  things.  But,  this 
being  a  voluntary  act,  I  ought  not  to  have  mentioned  it ; 
nor  should  I  have  done  it,  were  it  not  to  show,  that  I 
have  been  upon  the  losing  order  ever  since  I  entered  the 
service,  which  is  now  nearly  two  years.  So  that,  I  think, 
I  can  not  be  blamed,  should  I,  if  I  leave  my  family  again, 
endeavor  to  do  it  upon  such  terms  as  to  prevent  my  suffer- 
ing— to  gain  by  it  being  the  least  of  my  expectations. 

"  I  doubt  not  but  (that)  you  have  heard  the  particulars 
of  our  shameful  defeat,  which  really  was  so  scandalous, 
that  I  hate  to  mention  it.     .     .    ." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CLOSE  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR— WASHINGTON 
AND  THE  ROYAL  GOVERNORS— HIS  MARRIAGE. 

WASHINGTON'S  ideas  of  military  consequence 
were  much  magnified  by  his  association  with 
General  Braddock  and  the  British  regulars,  and  his 
occasional  display  of  the  British  pomp  and  style  of 
discipline,  no  doubt,  rendered  his  demands  on  the 
men  of  the  colony  less  effective,  for  the  people  were 
not  so  wedded  to  the  king  as  to  stifle  the  quiet  de- 
velopment of  that  independence  which  Washington 
eventually  saw  and  honored. 

Mrs.  Mary  Washington  now  again  uttered  her 
protest  against  any  further  soldiering  or  serving  the 
country,  and  received  the  following  cutting  letter 
from  her  son: 

"Mount  Vehnon,  14  August,  1755. 

"Honored  Madam : — If  it  is  in  my  power  to  avoid 
going  to  the  Ohio  again,  I  shall;  but  if  the  command  is 
pressed  upon  me  by  the  general  voice  of  the  country,  and 
offered  upon  such  terms  as  can  not  be  objected  against,  it 
would  reflect  dishonor  upon  me  to  refuse  it;  and  that  I 
am  sure  roust  or  ought  to  give  you  greater  uneasiness, 
than  my  going  in  an  honorable  command.  Upon  no  other 
terms  will  I  accept  it.  At  present  I  have  no  proposals 
made  to  me,  nor  have  I  any  advice  of  such  an  intention, 
except  from  private  hands." 
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In  good,  honorable,  and  wise  traits  had  the  son 
not  already  distanced  the  parent? 

The  very  day  on  which  he  had  written  a  letter 
full  of  complaints  to  Warner  Lewis,  Governor  Din- 
widdle signed  his  commission  as  commander  of  all 
the  Virginia  forces. 

He  immediately  set  out  for  Williamsburg  to  con- 
fer with  the  governor,  who  already  had  reasons  for 
not  being  very  warm  in  his  favor  of  a  man  who 
made  such  constant  and  voluminous  complaints,  and 
spoke  his  opinions  with  a  vigor  hardly  in  harmony 
with  the  character  of  the  government  under  which 
he  lived. 

But,  matters  had  not  progressed  very  far  until 
Washington  was  greatly  excited  by  the  appearance 
of  a  Captain  Dagworthy,  who,  pretending  to  hold  a 
commission  from  the  Crown,  claimed  superiority  over 
all  Virginia  officers  of  whatever  rank.  On  the  5th 
of  December,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Dinwiddle, 
Washington  wrote: 

"I  have  impatieotly  waited  to  hear  the  result  of  your 
letter  to  General  Shirley,  and  wish  that  the  delays  may 
not  prove  ominous.  In  that  case  I  shall  not  know  how  to 
act;  for  I  can  never  submit  to  the  command  of  Captain 
Dagworthy,  since  you  have  honored  me  with  the  command 
of  the  Virginia  regiment." 

To  Lieutenant-Colonel  Adam  Stephen  of  his  reg- 
iment he  wrote: 

"Albxandbia,  1  February,  1756. 

"SiE: — Looking  upon  our  affairs  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture to   be   of  such  importance,  and  having  a  personal 
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acquaintance  with  General  Shirley,  which  I  thought  might 
add  some  weight  to  the  strength  of  our  memorial,  I  so- 
licited leave,  which  is  obtained,  to  visit  him  in  person.  I 
shall  accordingly  set  out  in  two  days  for  Boston,  having 
procured  letters  from  the  Governor.  You  may  depend  I 
shall  leave  no  stone  unturned  for  this  salutary  end;  and, 
I  think,  if  reason,  justice,  and  every  equitable  right  can 
claim  attention,  we  deserve  to  be  heard. 

"  As  I  have  taken  the  fatigue  of  this  tedious  journey 
upon  myself,  which  I  had  never  thought  of  until  I  left 
Winchester,  I  hope  you  will  conduct  every  thing  in  my 
absence  for  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  service.  And  I 
must  exhort  you  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  strict  dis- 
cipline and  due  exercise  of  arms. 

"You  may  tell  Mr.  Livingston  from  me,  that,  if  the 
soldiers  are  not  skilled  in  arms  equal  to  what  may  reason- 
ably be  expected,  he  most  assuredly  shall  answer  for  it  at 
my  return.  And  I  must  frankly  tell  you,  that  I  also  ex- 
pect to  find  them  expert  at  bush-fighting." 

On  this  pompous  journey,  which  occupied  until 
the  23d  of  March,  Washington  was  accompanied  by 
Captains  Mercer  and  Stewart,  and  some  negro  ser- 
vants in  splendid  livery.  They  wore  gold-laced  hats, 
and  "gold  and  scarlet  knots,"  and  rode  magnificently 
caparisoned  horses.  It  was  an  unworthy  attempt  on 
his  part  to  imitate  the  pompous  airs  of  the  regular 
British  officers.  General  Shirley  received  him  with 
much  consideration,  keeping  him  in  his  society  for 
several  days.  In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
cities  he  attracted  much  attention  and  left  a  favor- 
able impression  of  being  a  young  man  of  extraordi- 
nary parts.  An  apology  for  this  performance  may 
be  found  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  he  considered  him- 
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self,  for  the  time,  the  representative  of  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  King,  being  his  faithful  subject,  al- 
though he  never  held  a  commission  from  the  Crown 
as  a  soldier.  Although  General  Shirley  could  not 
satisfy  Washington  by  issuing  commissions  to  him 
and  his  two  companions,  he  disposed  of  the  difficulty 
in  this  order: 

"Boston,  5  March,  1756. 

"Governor  Dinwiddle,  at  the  instance  of  Colonel 
Washington,  having  referred  to  me  concerning  the  right 
of  command  between  him  and  Captain  Dagworthy,  and 
desiring  that  I  should  determine  it,  I  do,  therefore,  give  it 
as  my  opinion,  that  Captain  Dagworthy,  who  now  acts 
under  a  commission  from  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  and 
where  there  are  no  regular  troops  joined,  can  only  take 
rank  as  a  provincial  captain,  and  of  course,  Is  under  the 
command  of  all  provincial  field-officers ;  and,  In  case  it 
should  happen,  that  Colonel  Washington  and  Captain 
Dagworthy  should  join  at  Fort  Cumberland,  it  is  my  order 
that  Colonel  Washington  shall  take  the  command. 

"W.  Shirley." 

But,  except  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  a  point  on 
which  Dagworthy  did  not  stand,  he  was,  perhaps,  in 
the  right,  and  General  Shirley,  commander  of  all  his' 
"Majesty's"  forces  in  America,  took  the  course  he 
saw  to  be  the  shortest,  and  one  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  peculiarly  consequential 
patriots  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

Fort  Loudoun  was  now  built  at  Winchester,  and 
so  called  in  honor  of  the  prospective  commander-in- 
chief  and  governor  of  Virginia.  Other  forts  were 
also  built  and  poorly  manned  and  supported,  under 
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the  plans  of  Governor  Dinwiddie.  The  summer  of 
1756  wore  away  in  a  struggle  to  organize  the  militia 
effectively,  and  combat  or  carry  out  the  ill-advised 
schemes  of  Dinwiddie.  In  the  spring  following, 
"  Lord  "  Loudoun  arrived,  and  Washington  visited 
him  at  Philadelphia.  He  had  previously  written 
"  Lord  "  Loudoun  a  letter  characterized  by  his  usual 
"frankness,"  and  was  received  with  marked  respect 
by  the  new  commander,  who  consulted  him  freely 
and  adopted  some  of  his  views. 

Washington's  threats  of  leaving  the  "  service " 
were  constant,  and  his  friends  were  beset  with  his 
complaints. 

Finally  Speaker  Robinson  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  him  : 

"  Our  hopes,  dear  George,  are  all  fixed  on  you,  for 
bringing  our  affairs  to  a  happy  isssue.  Consider  of  what 
fatal  consequences  to  your  country,  your  resigning  the 
command,  at  this  time,  may  be ;  more  especially  as  there 
is  no  doubt  most  of  the  officers  would  follow  your  example. 
I  hope  you  will  allow  your  ruling  passion,  the  love  of  your 
country,  to  stifle  your  resentment,  at  least  until  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Loudoun  or  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  when 
you  may  be  sure  of  having  justice  done  you." 

And  Landon  Carter  wrote  him  sharply  and 
wisely : 

"You  can  not  but  know,  that  nothing  but  want  of 
power  in  your  country,  has  prevented  it  from  adding  every 
honor  and  reward  that  perfect  merit  could  have  entitled 
itself  to.  How  are  we  grieved  to  hear  Colonel  George 
Washington  hinting  to  his  country,  that  he  is  willing  to 
retire!     Give   me  leave,  as  your  intimate  friend,  to  per- 
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suade  you  to  forget  that  any  thing  has  been  said  to  your 
dishonor;  and  recollect,  that  it  could  not  have  come  from 
any  man  that  knew  you.  And  as  it  may  have  been  the 
artifice  of  one  in  no  esteem  among  your  countrymen,  to 
raise  in  you  such  unjust  suspicions  as  would  induce  you  to 
desert  the  cause,  that  his  own  preferment  might  meet  with 
no  obstacle,  I  am  confident  you  will  endeavor  to  give  us 
the  good  effects,  not  only  of  duty,  but  of  great  cheerfulness 
and  satisfaction  in  such  a  service.  No,  sir,  rather  let 
Braddock's  bed  be  your  aim,  than  any  thing  that  might 
discolor  those  laurels,  which  I  promise  myself  are  kept  in 
store  for  you." 

Washington's  letters  to  Governor  Dinwiddle  were 
now  frequent  and  full  of  complaint,  misfortune,  and 
affairs.  To  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses 
and  other  members  of  that  body  his  letjters  were 
numerous,  and  abounded  with  schemes  and  advice, 
exhibiting,  however,  wonderful  progress  and  strength 
in  military  and  other  matters  for  one  of  his  age  ;  so 
much  so  as  to  cause  many  of  his  friends  in  the  As- 
sembly to  think  him  a  prodigy,  and  believe  the  wel- 
fare of  the  colony  hung  upon  him. 

And  no  little  of  the  same  estimate  of  himself 
may  be  constantly  discerned  throughout  his  letters, 
which  start  at  this  time  a  considerable  degree  of  ad- 
miration for  his  undoubted  and  versatile  faculty  for 
military  and  other  affairs,  in  spite  of  his  verbosity 
and  consequential,  if  ndt  insincere,  formalities. 

General  Shirley  had  been  succeeded  in  the  mili- 
tary command  by  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  and  Washing- 
ton's first  letter  to  him  giving  an  account  of  matters 
on  the  Virginia  border  was  immense,  containing  be- 
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tween  four  and  five  thousand  words.  It  was  written 
in  February,  1757,  when  Loudoun  was  expected  in 
Virginia,  and  was  forwarded  to  New  York.  One  of 
the  Earl's  aids  answered  the  letter  stating  that  "his 
Lordship"  seemed  much  pleased  with  the  account 
Colonel  Washington  had  given  him  of  affairs  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  Dominion,  as  he  termed  it.  He  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  officious  young  man  throughout  this 
Indian  and  French  war,  and  it  must  be  evident  from 
a  careful  scrutiny  of  affairs  that  the  Governors  of 
Virginia,  and  the  British  Generals,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  perhaps,  looked  upon  him  as  a  trouble- 
some fellow. 

The  old  Scotchman,  Dinwiddle,  must  have  been 
severely  tried,  and  the  relinquishment  of  his  honors 
in  Virginia  was,  no  doubt,  compensated  for,  to  some 
extent,  by  his  release  from  the  hands  of  this  young 
American. 

In  the  fall  of  1756,  after  a  long  letter  to  the 
governor  proposing  what  Washington  might  have 
termed  an  "  infinite  "  string  of  forts  on  the  frontier, 
so  fond  was  he  of  the  word  infinite,  Dinwiddie  an- 
swered in  the  following  style,  as  if  things  had  reached 
the  last  point  of  endurance : 

"The  abuses  mentioned  in  yours  I  have  been  made 
acquainted  with  from  several  hands;  but  I  expected  you 
would  have  been  more  particular  in  regard  to  the  officers 
neglecting  their  duty,  and  the  different  forts  not  being 
properly  garrisoned  with  men, — nay,  without  their  officers. 
This  vague  report  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  call  on 
the  delinquents. 
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"  I  am  of  opinion  the  string  of  forts  proposed  is  only- 
weakening  our  strength,  and  will  be  a  poor  defense  to  our 
frontiers.  I  hope  you  will  keep  the  Indians  properly  em- 
ployed. Major  Lewis  has  orders  to  send  up  the  Chero- 
kees.  You  seem  to  attribute  neglect  to  me,  in  not  hav- 
ing proper  conductors.  The  charge  is  unmannerly,  as  I 
did  what  I  thought  proper,  though  disappointed  by  the 
villainous  traders. 

"  If  you  had  sent  down  the  amount  of  money  due  for 
the  servants  enlisted,  I  would  have  given  a  warrant  for 
the  money.  It  is  probable  I  might  have  refused  payment 
to  the  masters  of  some  of  the  servants  enlisted,  for  want 
of  certificates,  but  never  said  you  did  not  act  properly  in 
enlisting  them. 

"In  regard  to  a  chaplain,  you  should  know,  that  his 
qualification  and  the  Bishop's  letter  of  license  should  be 
produced  to  the  commissary  and  myself;  but  this  person 
is  also  nameless. 

"  I  received  the  opinion  of  the  council  of  war  in  regard 
to  Fort  Cumberland;  as  it  was  an  affair  of  great  conse- 
quence, I  called  the  Council  for  their  advice.  In  conse- 
quence thereof,  I  hereby  order  you  immediately  to  march 
on«  hundred  men  to  Fort  Cumberland  from  the  forces  you 
have  at  Winchester,  which,  Captain  Mercer  says,  are  one 
hundred  and  sixty  enlisted  men.  You  are  to  remain  at 
Fort  Cumberland,  and  make  the  place  as  strong  as  you  can 
in  case  of  an  attack.  You  are  to  send  out  parties  from 
the  fort  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  if  they 
should  march  over  the  Alleghaiiy  Mountains.  Any  stores 
at  the  fort  not  absolutely  necessary  for  its  defense,  you  are 
to  send  to  Winchester. 

"You  are  to  order  one  of  your  subaltern  officers,  in 
whom  you  can  confide,  to  command  at  Winchester,  and  to 
oversee  the  finishing  of  the  fort  building  at  that  place. 
These  orders  I  expect  you  will  give  due  obedience  to,  and 
I  am,  with  respect,  etc." 
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A  few  days  later  he  wrote  to  Dinwiddie : 

"  I  hope,  after  receiving  a  peremptory  order,  the  men- 
tioning of  these  things  will  not  appear  presuming  or  odd. 
I  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  obey.  On  the  contrary,  I 
shall  comply  as  soon  as  I  can.  I  mean  nothing  more  than 
to  point  out  the  consequences  that  must  necessarily  attend 
this  step,  as  I  apprehend  you  were  not  thoroughly  ap- 
prised of  our  situation.  Some,  Sir,  who  are  inclined  to 
put  an  unfavorable  construction  on  this  ingenuous  recital, 
may  say,  that  I  am  loath  to  leave  Winchester.  I  declare 
upon  my  honor,  I  am  not,  but  would  rather  a  thousand 
times  be  at  Fort  Cumberland,  if  I  could  do  the  duty 
there.  I  am  tired  of  this  place,  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
life  I  lead  here ;  and  if,  after  what  I  have  said,  you  should 
think  it  necessary  for  me  to  reside  at  that  fort,  I  shall 
acquiesce  with  cheerfulness,  and  be  freed  from  much  anx- 
iety, plague,  and  business.     .     .     . 

"I  have  used  every  endeavor  to  detain  drafts,  but  all 
in  vain.  They  are  home-sick  and  tired  of  work.  They 
all  declare,  that  if  an  expedition  is  conducted  in  the  spring, 
they  will  serve,  two,  three,  or  fqur  months;  but  these  are 
words,  of  course.     .     .     ." 

Obeying,  and  not  obeying.  This  was  always 
his  way. 

In  the  fall  of  1757,  as  Dinwiddie  was  preparing 
to  leave  the  country,  Washington  asked  permission 
to  go  down  to  Williamsburg  to  settle  some  accounts 
with  him  and  the  Committee,  to  which  his  "Honor" 
replied : 

"I  can  not  agree  to  allow  you  to  come  down  at  this 
time.  You  have  been  frequently  indulged  with  leave  of 
absence.  You  know  the  fort  is  to  be  finished,  and  I  fear 
when  you   are   away  little  will  be  done;  and  surely  the 
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commanding  officer  should  not  be  absent  when  daily 
alarmed  with  the  enemy's  intentions  to  invade  our  fron- 
tiers, and  I  think  you  were  wrong  in  asking  it.  You 
have  no  accounts  that  I  know  of  to  settle  with  me ;  and 
what  accounts  you  have  to  settle  with  the  country  may 
be  done  at  a  more  proper  time." 

The  Governor  was  right,  and  it  was  evident  he 
did  not  care  to  see  Colonel  Washington  again. 

Early  in  November  he  wrote  his  last  letter  to 
Robert  Dinwiddle,  who,  in  spite  of  all  that  had 
passed  between  them,  had  a  good  opinion  of  his 
ability  and  probit3\  At  all  events,  he  was  induced 
to  express  himself  as  follows  in  a  letter  to  General 
Abercrombie : 

"  As  we  are  told  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  is  to  raise  three 
regiments  (one  regiment  of  four  battalions)  on  this  conti- 
nent, on  the  British  establishment,  I  do  not  venture  to 
trouble  him  immediately  on  his  arrival  with  any  recom- 
mendations, but,  good  sir,  give  me  leave  to  pray  your  in- 
terest with  his  lordship  in  favor  of  Colonel  George  Wash- 
ington, who,  I  will  venture  to  say,  is  a  very  deserving 
gentleman,  and  has,  from  the  beginning,  commanded  the 
forces  of  this  Dominion.  General  Braddock  had  so  high 
an  esteem  for  his  merit,  that  he  made  him  one  of  his  aids- 
de-camp,  and,  if  he  had  survived,  I  believe  he  would 
have  provided  handsomely  for  him  in  the  regulars.  He 
is  a  person  much  beloved  here,  and  he  has  gone  through 
many  hardships  in  the  service ;  and  I  really  think  he  has 
great  merit,  and  believe  he  can  raise  more  men  here  than 
any  one  present  that  I  know." 

Nobody  appeared  to  be  sorry  for  the  loss  of  Din- 
widdle, and  so  far  as  Washington  was  concerned,  of 
course,  Virginians  were  mainly  on  his  side. 
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John  Robinson,  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  a 
wise,  patient,  excellent  man,  he  certainly  must  have 
been,  wrote  to  Washington  not  long  before  Din- 
widdie's  departure : 

"  We  have  not  yet  heard  who  is  to  succeed  him.  God 
grant  it  may  be  somebody  better  acquainted  with  the  un- 
happy business  we  have  in  hand,  and  who,  by  his  conduct 
and  counsel,  may  dispel  the  cloud  now  hanging  over  this 
distressed  country.  •  Till  that  event,  I  beg,  my  dear  friend, 
that  you  will  bear,  so  far  as  a  man  of  honor  ought,  the 
discouragements  and  slights  you  have  too  often  met  with, 
and  continue  to  serve  your  country,  as  I  am  convinced 
you  have  always  hitherto  done,  in  the  best  manner  you 
can  with  the  small  assistance  aiforded  you." 

John  Blair,  President  of  the  Council,  acted  as 
governor  after  the  withdrawal  of  Dinwiddle,  and 
under  him  Washington  went  to  Mount  Vernon  on 
sick  leave. 

In  a  letter  written  at  home  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1758,  to  Colonel  Stanwix,  he  speaks  in  this  vague 
but  characteristically  important  way : 

"  I  have  never  been  able  to  return  to  my  command, 
since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  my  disorder  at  times  returning 
obstinately  upon  me,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  all  the  sons 
of  ^sculapius,  whom  I  have  hitherto  consulted.  At  cer- 
tain periods  I  have  been  reduced  to  great  extremity,  and 
have  now  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  an  approaching 
decay,  being  visited  with  several  symptoms  of  such  a 
disease." 

But  the  next  month  he  wrote  to  Stanwix  from 
Port  Loudoun,  and  soon  became  deeply  involved  in 
the  new  expedition  projected  against  Fort  Duquesne 
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under  General  Forbes.     And  on  the  23d  of  April  he 
wrote  to  Forbes  himself: 

"Permit  me  to  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
honor  you  were  pleased  to  do  me,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pres- 
ident Blair,  and  to  assure  you,  that  to  merit  a  continuance 
of  the  good  opinion  you  have  expressed  of  me,  shall  be 
among  my  principal  endeavors.  I  have  no  higher  am- 
bition, than  to  act  my  part  well  during  the  campaign ;  and 
if  I  should  thereby  merit  your  approbation,  it  will  be  a 
most  pleasing  reward  for  the  toils  I  shall  undergo. 

"  It  gives  me  no  small  pleasure,  that  an  officer  of  your 
experience,  abilities,  and  good  character  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  expedition,  and  it  is  with  equal 
satisfaction  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  promising  pros- 
pects of  a  glorious  campaign.     .     .     ." 

The  new  governor,  Francis  Fauquier,  had  barely 
arrived  when  Washington  hastened  to  be  up  with 
him.     On  the  17th  of  June,  1758,  he  wrote: 

"Although  but  little  skilled  in  compliments,  permit 
me  nevertheless  to  offer  your  Honor  my  congratulations  on 
your  appointment,  and  your  safe  arrival  at  a  government, 
which  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  entrust  to  your  ad- 
ministration. 

"I  flattered  myself  with  the  hope  of  seeing  your 
Honor  at  Williamsburg  when  I  was  down,  but  the  busi- 
ness which  carried  me  there,  was  of  too  urgent  a  nature  to 
admit  delay  on  my  part,  after  it  was  accomplished.  Mr. 
President  Blair  has,  no  doubt,  informed  you  of  the  nature 
of  that  business,  and  the  state  of  the  troops  here,  and  gen- 
erally, of  the  situation  of  affairs  in  this  quarter.  I  will 
not,  therefore,  trouble  you  with  a  repetition  of  these  par- 
ticulars, but  enclose  to  you  a  copy  of  the  last  orders, 
which  I  have  received,  and  which  I  am  preparing  to  ex- 
ecute with  the  greatest  exactness.     .     •     ." 
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This  letter  was  soon  followed  by  another,  and  the 
Governor  answered  them,  as  if  he  knew  what  these 
pretensions  of  want  of  skill  in  compliments  meant, 
when  coming  from  Colonel  Washington.     He  said : 

"Your  congratulations  and  kind  wishes  do  me  the 
greater  lienor,  as  you  profess  yourself  a  gentleman  not 
addicted  to  compliments. 

"  I  have  received  from  Mr.  President  Blair,  and  all  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Council,  all  the  information  I  could  wish 
for ;  but  still,  as  I  can  not  be  master  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
I  must  desire  gentlemen  will  be  indulgent  where  I  am 
wrong.  I  have  enclosed  to  you  the  blank  commission  as 
you  desire,  and  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  fill  it  with  jus- 
tice and  advantage  to  his  Majesty's  service.     .     .     ." 

Notwithstanding  Washington's  bosh  to  General 
Forbes  about  that  officer's  experience,  and  the  as- 
surances of  a  speedy  and  happy  end  of  the  cam- 
paign under  him,  he  soon  changed  his  notion,  and 
taking  the  view  that  every  thing  was  badly  man- 
aged, on  the  first  of  September,  he  wrote  to  Speaker 
Robinson : 

"Nothing  now  but  a  miracle  can  bring  this  campaign 
to  a  happy  issue." 

The  colonies  were  now  in  constant  turmoil;  af- 
fairs in  the  north  were  not  prosperous;  under  Mar- 
quis de  Montcalm  the  French  were  active  and  suc- 
cessful. Both  Dinwiddie  and  Loudoun  had  been 
withcalled  and  the  command  in  America  fell  to 
General  Abercrombie;  the  middle  and  southern  col- 
onies being  placed  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Brigadier-General  Forbes.      Through  Mr.  Pitt,  Parr 
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liament  now  authorized  the  commissions  of  colonial 
officers  to  rank  with  those  of  the  regular  army. 
Other  provisions  of  a  hopeful  nature  were  made, 
and  the  great  preparations  of  the  government  re- 
vived the  spirit  of  the  colonists. 

Washington  was  again  in  command  at  Fort 
Loudoun,  and  now  saw  with  delight,  in  the  plan  of 
the  proposed  campaign,  the  capture  of  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  which  he  had  urged  upon  Loudoun  the  year 
before  without  success.  Affairs  were  brighter  in 
the  north.  General  Amherst  captured  Louisburg, 
this  year;  Colonel  Bradstreet  took  Fort  Frontenac, 
at  the  entrance  to  Lake  Ontario,  the  depot  for 
Fort  Duquesne  and  other  French  points  to  the  west; 
but  General  Abercrombie  failed  in  his  attempt  upon 
Lake  Champlain. 

Washington  gathered  at  Winchester  his  two  small 
regiments  of  Virginians,  not  over  nine  hundred 
strong,  and  the  Assembly  authorized  him  to  draw 
men  from  the  surrounding  country  to  do  garrison 
duty  in  his  absence  with  the  troops. 

Two  companies  of  his  small  force  he  clothed  in 
Indian  hunting  suits,  and  the  poorly  armed  and  clad 
condition  of  the  others  induced  the  quarter-master 
general.  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  to  send  him  to  Williams- 
burg to  set  forth  the  misfortunes  of  the  service,  and 
the  absolute  need  of  action  in  the  case  on  the  part 
of  the  King's  Council.  He  returned  to  Winchester, 
and  soon  after  moved  forward  to  Fort  Cumberland, 
thirty  miles  from  Raystown,  Pennsylvania,  from 
which  point  the  expedition  was  to  be  organized.    It 

10 
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was  decided  to  open  a  new  route  to  Fort  Duquesne, 
and  to  send  forward  a  large  reconnoitering  force  to 
the  fort  to  annoy  the  enemy.  Both  of  these  schemes 
Washington  opposed.  His  idea  was  that  much  bet- 
ter time,  and  at  less  labor  and  expense,  could  be 
made  by  pursuing  the  road  made  by  himself  and 
General  Braddock.  As  to  the  reconnoitering  expe- 
dition, that  met  the  fate  he  anticipated,  a  bloody 
defeat  before  the  very  walls  of  Fort  Duquesne. 

This  event  still  more  determined  General  Forbes 
to  depend  on  the  judgment  of  Washington,  fearing 
that  the  same  disasters  were  likely  to  befall  him,  as 
did  the  unfortunate  Braddock.  And,  at  last,  after 
passing  the  summer  in  useless  delays,  it  was  de- 
termined to  move  forward  with  a  light  train,  and  by 
rapid  marches,  attack  the  fort,  and  close  the  cam- 
paign before  the  severe  winter  came  on. 

Washington  with  the  Virginians  and  Indians  was 
wisely  placed  in  the  advance ;  and  on  the  25th  of 
November,  he  took  possession  of  the  fort,  the  enemy 
having  deserted  it  after  burning  every  thing  which 
they  could  not  conveniently  carry  with  them.  The 
British  flag  now  waved  over  this  spot  which  had 
been  the  source  of  great  trouble  to  the  country.  It 
was  named  Fort  Pitt,  from  which  it  was  subsequently 
readily  changed  to  Pittsburgh. 

The  British  now  pushed  the  war  with  vigor  and 
success.  Forts  Niagara,  Ticonderoga,  and  Crown 
Point  fell  into  their  hands ;  then  Quebec  and  Mont- 
real; and  finally  all  Canada  was  captured,  and  the 
war  closed. 
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But,  long  before  this  Washington  had  prepared 
the  way,  and  retired  from  the  military  service.  His 
army  operations  in  Frederic  County  had  so  favorably 
introduced  him  to  the  people  there  that  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1758,  he  offered  himself  for  the  votes  of  the 
county  as  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  And 
although  absent  at  Fort  Cumberland  at  the  time  of 
the  election,  he  was  chosen  by  a  fair  majority. 

In  order  to  bring  about  this  result  even  in  that 
so-called  pure  period  before  the  era  of  great  party 
conflicts.  Colonel  George  Washington  was  obliged  to 
spend  thirty-nine  pounds  and  six  shillings,  for  a 
"  hogshead  and  barrel  of  punch,  thirty-five  gallons 
of  wine,  forty-three  gallons  of  strong  beer,  cider,  and 
dinner  for  his  friends." 

Soon  after  leaving  the  army  he  was  married  to 
the  rich  widow  Custis.  This  event  he  made  known 
to  Robert  Cary,  a  London  merchant,  in  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

"  WniiAMSBUKG,  1  May,  1759. 

"Sir, — The  enclosed  is  the  clergyman's  certificate  of 
my  marriage  with  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  properly,  as  I  am 
told,  authenticated.  You  will,  therefore,  for  the  future 
please  to  address  all  your  letters,  which  relate  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  late  Daniel  Parke  Custis,  to  me,  as  by  mar- 
riage I  am  entitled  to  a  third  part  of  that  estate,  and  am 
invested  likewise  with  the  care  of  the  other  two-thirds  by 
a  decree  of  our  General  Court,  which  I  obtained  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  power  I  before  had  in  consequence  of 
my  wife's  administration. 

"I  have  many  letters  of  yours  in  my  possession  un- 
answered; but  at  present  this  serves  only  to  advise  you  of 
the  above  change,  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquaint  you, 
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that  I  shall  continue  to  make  you  the  same  consignments 
of  tobacco  as  usual,  and  will  endeavor  to  increase  them  in 
proportion  as  I  find  myself  and  the  estate  benefited  thereby. 

"The  scarcity  of  the  last  year's  crop,  and  the  conse- 
quent high  prices  of  tobacco,  would,  in  any  other  case, 
have  induced  me  to  sell  the  estate's  crop  in  this  country ; 
but,  for  a  present,  and  I  hope  small  advantage  only,  I  did 
not  care  to  break  the  chain  of  correspondence,  that  has  so 
long  subsisted. 

"  On  the  other  side  is  an  invoice  of  some  goods,  which 
I  beg  you  to  send  me  by  the  first  ship,  bound  either  to  the 
Potomac  or  Rappahannock,  as  I  am  in  immediate  want  of 
them.  Let  them  be  insured,  and,  in  case  of  accident,  re- 
shipped  without  delay.  Direct  for  me  at  Mount  Vernon, 
Potomac  River,  Virginia ;  the  former  is  the  name  of  my 
seat,  the  other  of  the  river  on  which  it  is  situated." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

WASHINGTON   AT    MOUNT   VERNON  — IN   THE    HOUSE   OF 
BURGESSES— ON  THE  EVE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

THE  country  now  knew  and  respected  the  name 
of  Washington ;  and  when  he  appeared  at  Will- 
iamsburg to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
he  was  so  overcome  by  the  demonstrations  in  his 
honor  that  he  could  make  no  reply.  This  conduct 
brought  forth  the  oft-repeated  words  of  old  Speaker 
Robinson,  "  Sit  down,  Mr.  Washington,  your  modesty 
equals  your  valor,  and  that  surpasses  the  power 
of  any  language  I  possess." 

The  most  happy  period  of  Washington's  life  now 
followed.  For  several  years  he  was  elected  from 
Frederic  County,  and  afterwards  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  from  Fairfax  County,  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  Colony,  and  was  identified  with 
most  matters  of  interest  in  his  own  and  adjoining 
communities.  His  manner  of  life  was  quite  ceremo- 
nious, and  fully  up  to  the  style  of  wealthy  Virginians 
who  patterned  after  England.  His  farming  and 
stock-raising  were  on  a  magnificent  scale,  for  the 
times,  and  yet  they  were  never  very  lucrative.  Al- 
though he  superintended  all  his  aflFairs  with  some 
care,  yet  in  the  end,  he  was  dependent  on  an  army 
of  slaves  who  devoured  the  greater  part  of  what  they 
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made.  With  his  hundreds  of  cows  he  yet  Jjought 
butter  for  the  mouths  of  his  hosts  of  visitors.  His 
reputation,  however,  was  very  high.  The  English 
merchant  ships  traded  in  the  Potomac,  and  his  orders 
were  sent  directly  to  his  agents  in  London. 

So  high  was  his  reputation  for  probity  that  his 
shipments  were  taken  on  his  own  representations,  at 
the  best  market  prices.  His  exports  were  mainly 
tobacco,  flour,  and  corn.  He  kept  a  large  and  valu- 
able assortment  of  horses,  and  always  rode  on  horse- 
back, except  in  going  to  church  of  Sundays.  For 
Mrs.  Washington,  he  kept  a  four-horse  chariot,  and 
black  attendants  in  livery. 

He  had  a  drove  of  hounds,  and  often  spent  half 
of  his  time  in  hunting  with  visitors  or  neighbors,  and 
sometimes  went  over  the  mountains  to  join  his  early 
patron  "  Lord  "  Fairfax,  at  Grreenway  Court,  in  the 
chase.  He  was  not  a  very  successful  hunter.  The 
Potomac  abounded  in  fish,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  these 
he  had  better  luck.  He  spent  a  large  per  cent  of 
his  time  in  visiting,  and  entertaining  and  feeding 
visitors ;  and  indulged  himself  in  card-playing  and 
all  other  fashionable  follies. 

Some  of  his  own  letters  and  records  at  this  time 
will  greatly  aid  in  the.  portraiture  of  his  life  and 
character. 

To  Richard  Washington,  one  of  his  London  agents, 
he  wrote: 

"Mount  Vernon,  20  September,  1759. 
"  Dear  Sir, — Enclosed  yon  will  receive  a  bill,  which 
please  to  accept,  and  place   to  my  credit.     Since  my  last, 
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your  agreeable  favor,  covering  an  invoice  of  sundries,  has 
come  to  hand,  as  have  the  goods  also,  in  good  order ;  which 
is  more  than  most  of  the  importers  by  that  ship  can  boast, 
great  part  of  her  cargo  being  damaged,  through  the  negli- 
gence, it  is  said,  of  the  captain. 

"  My  brother  is  safely  arrived,  and  but  little  benefited 
in  point  of  health  by  his  trip  to  England.  The  longing 
desire,  which  for  many  years,  I  have  had,  of  visiting  the 
great  metropolis  of  that  kingdom,  is  not  in  the  least  abated 
by  his  prejudices,  because  I  think  the  small  share  of  health 
he  enjoyed,  while  there,  must  have  givfen  a  check  to  any 
pleasures  he  might  anticipate,  and  would  render  any  place 
irksome ;  but  I  am  now  tied,  and  must  set  inclination 
aside.     .     .     . 

"  I  am  now,  I  believe,  fixed  at  this  seat  with  an  agree- 
able partner  for  life,  and  hope  to  have  more  happiness  in 
retirement,  than  I  ever  experienced  amidst  the  wide  and 
bustling  world. 

"  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  affectionate  wishes. 
Why  will  you  not  give  me  an  occasion  of  congratulating 
you  in  the  same  manner  ?  None  would  do  it  more  cordi- 
ally than,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  obliged  servant." 

These  are  certainly  great  airs.  When  had  this 
twenty-seven-year-old  stripling  been  "amidst  the 
wide  and  bustling  world  ?" 

In  a  letter  of  20th  of  September,  1765,  to  Francis 
Dandridge,  of  London,  an  uncle  of  his  wife,  after  in- 
troducing himself  to  that  person  quite  ceremoniously, 
he  launches  into  Britain  in  the  following  strain : 

"  At  present  there  are  few  things  among  us,  that  can 
be  interesting  to  you.  The  Stamp  Act  imposed  on  the 
colonies  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  engrosses  the 
conversation  of  the  speculative  part  of  the  colonists,  who 
look  upon  this   unconstitutional  method  of  taxation,  as  a 
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direful  attack  upon  their  liberties,  and  loudly  exclaim 
against  the  violation.  What  may  be  the  result  of  this, 
and  of  some  other  (I  think  I  may  add  ill-judged)  meas- 
ures, I  will  not  undertake  to  determine ;  but  this  I  may 
■venture  to  affirm,  that  the  advantage  accruing  to  the 
mother  country  will  fall  greatly  short  of  the  expectations 
of  the  ministry ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  our  whole  substance 
already  in  a  manner  flows  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  what- 
soever contributes  to  lessen  our  importations  must  be  hurt- 
ful to  her  manufacturers.  The  eyes  of  our  people  already 
begin  to  be  opened ;  and  they  will  perceive,  that  many  lux- 
uries for  which  we  lavish  our  substance  in  Great  Britain, 
can  well  be  dispensed  with,  whilst  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
mostly  to  be  had  within  ourselves.  This,  consequently, 
will  introduce  frugality,  and  be  a  necessary  incitement  to 
industry.  If  Great  Britain,  therefore,  loads  her  manufac- 
tures with  heavy  taxes,  will  it  not  facilitate  such  results  ? 
They  will  not  compel  us,  I  think,  to  give  our  money  for 
their  exports,  whether  we  will  or  not ;  and  I  am  certain 
that  none  of  their  traders  will  part  with  them  without  a 
valuable  consideration.  Where,  then,  is  the  utility  of 
these  restrictions  ?" 

Most  of  the  letters  and  other  writings  of  Wash- 
ington have  been  presented  to  the  world  in  a  some- 
what polished  garb.  His  orthography  was  greatly 
at  fault,  as  was  his  grammar ;  and  to  a  considerable 
extent,  he  passed  through  life  without  being  able  to 
correct  the  errors  he  daily  committed. 

The  following  is  one  of  Washington's  London 
orders  at  this  time  : 

"  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  BUSTS. 

"  One  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  another  of  Julius 
Cffisar;  another  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden;  and  a  fourth 
of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
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"N.  B.  These  are  not  to  exceed  fifteen  inches  in 
height,  nor  ten  in  width. 

"  Twb  other  Busts  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  somewhat  smaller.  Two  Wild  Beasts,  not 
to  exceed  twelve  inches  in  height,  nor  eighteen  in  length." 

While  this  remarkable  order  may  indicate  his 
preference  for  military  heroes,  and  his  elForts  at  cul- 
ture, it  is  quite  ridiculous  in  some  respects. 

This  little  bill  for  himself,  as  corrected  at  by 
some  of  his  biographers,  will  show  in  what  kind  of 
garb  he  usually  rode  through  the  country,  with  his 
well-mounted  servant  at  his  side  : 

"1  Man's  Riding-Saddle,  hogskin  seat,  large  plated 
stirrups,  and  everything  complete.  Double-reined  bridle 
and  Pelham  Bit,  plated. 

'•'  A  very  neat  and  fashionable  Newmarket  Saddle-Cloth. 
A  large  and  best  Portmanteau,  Saddle,  Bridle,  and  Pillion. 
Cloak-Bag  Surcingle ;  checked  Saddle-cloth,  holsters,  etc. 
A  Riding  Frock  of  handsome  drab-colored  Broadcloth, 
with  plain  double-gilt  Buttons. 

"A  Riding  Waistcoat  of  superfine  scarlet  cloth  and 
gold  Lace  with  Buttons  like  those  of  the  Coat. 

"  A  blue  Sartout  Coat.    A  neat  Switch  Whip,  silver  cap. 

"  Black  Velvet  Cap  for  Servant." 

Washington  kept  copies  of  all  these  voluminous 
letters,  of  his  bills  of  goods  ordered,  of  invoices  re- 
turned, and  all  other  transactions ;  changed  his  cor- 
respondents, and  compared  their  dealings  with  him, 
and  thus  was  able,  to  a  great  extent,  to  detect  their 
overcharges  and  other  misdoings.  Until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolutionary  War,  all  this  writing  was 
in  his  own  hand,  showing  the  immense  labor  of  this 
sort  he  was  willing  to  impose  upon  himself. 
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His  letter  writing  had  gradually  gained  in  strength, 
and  the  elements  that  subsequently  distinguished  him 
became  more  apparent  in  them,  although  at  the  close 
of  this  epoch  in  his  career  there  really  seems  to  be 
little  worthy  of  admiration.  As  a  soldier  and  Indian 
fighter  he  had  not  been  very  successful,  and  his 
prejudiced  countrymen  had  placed  him  above  the 
actual  merit  of  his  deeds.  They  had  gauged  him 
moi'e  upon  his  words  and  manners. 

In  the  Legislature  he  had  been  on  the  side  of 
the  best  with  his  voice  and  influence,  but  had  not 
risen  to  the  achievements  of 'a  statesman. 

He  had  been  a  cultivated  and  princely  farmer, 
making  all  the  show  in  life  which  wealth  enabled  him 
to  do  under  the  loose  sanctions  of  an  aristocratic, 
kingly  government.  But,  this  end  of  his  life  is  over- 
shadowed by,  and  counts  for  little  in,  the  whole, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  value  of  what  followed. 

At  this  period  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  public 
improvements.  He  now  explored  the  famous  Dismal 
Swamp,  mainly  on  foot,  and  on  his  recommendations, 
the  company  for  draining  and  improving  it  was 
formed.  He  had,  as  early  as  1753,  proposed  to  Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddle  the  propriety  of  opening  a  road 
from  the  settlements  in  Virginia  to  the  western 
country  on  the  Ohio ;  and  now  brought  the  same 
matter  before  the  House  of  Burgesses.  He  made 
several  trips  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Potomac  to 
study  the  practicability  of  this  project ;  and  extended 
his  examinations  across  the  mountains,  making  a 
careful  record  of  all  matters  of  topographical  interest. 
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His  notes,  made  on  one  of  these  tours,  in  1770,  were 
published,  and  attracted  considerable  attention  to  the 
western  country.  In  1774,  he  became  so  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  opening  a  way  to  the  West, 
that  he  again  brought  the  matter  before  the  House 
of  Burgesses. 

At  times  his  diary  was  possessed  of  no  little  im- 
portance ;  especially  did  his  journal  kept  on  his  tour 
to  the  Ohio  in  1770,  in  company  with  his  life-long 
friend.  Dr.  James  Craik,  abound  in  valuable  informa- 
tion and  facts  about  the  Indians,  the  white  settlers, 
the  lands,  and  the  plant  and  animal  life.  And  at 
times,  too,  his  daily  record  of  affairs  on  his  planta- 
tions, and  among  his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  nu- 
merous visitors,  furnishes  some  insight  to  his  mode 
of  life  and  character. 

The  following  extracts  may  suffice : 

"  January  12,  1760. — Set  out  with  Mrs.  Bassett  on  her 
journey  to  Port  Royal.  The  morning  was  clear  and  fine, 
but  soon  clouded  and  threatened  much  rain  or  other  fall- 
ing weather,  which  is  generally  the  case  after  a  remarkable 
white  frost,  as  it  was  to-day.  We  passed  Occoquan  with- 
out any  great  difficulty,  notwithstanding  the  wind  was 
something  high,  and  lodged  at  Mr.  McCrae's,  in  Dumfries, 
sending  the  horses  to  the  tavern.  Here  I  was  informed, 
that  Colonel  C.  was  disgusted  at  my  house,  and  left  it  be- 
cause he  saw  an  old  negro  there  resembling  his  own  image." 

"  \&th. — I  parted  with  Mr.  Guisbourne,  leaving  Colonel 
Champe's  before  the  family  was  stirring,  and  about  ten 
o'clock  reached  my  mother's,  where  I  breakfasted,  and 
then  went  to  Fredericksburg,  with  my  brother,  Samuel, 
whom  I  found  there.  About  noon  it  began  snowing,  the 
wind  at  north-west,  but  not  cold.     Was  disappointed  of 
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seeing  my  sister  Lewis,  and  getting  a  few  things  which  I 
wanted  out  of  the  stores.  Returned  in  the  evening  to  my 
motlier's ;  all  alone  with  her." 

"  28th. — Visited  my  plantation ;  severely  reprimanded 
young  Stephens  for  his  indolence,  and  his  father  for  suf- 
fering it.  Found  the  new  negro,  Cupid,  ill  of  a  pleurisy 
at  Dogue  Run  quarters,  and  had  him  brought  home  in  a 
cart  for  better  care  of  him." 

"February  5th. — Visited  my  plantations,  and  found  to 
my  great  surprise,  Stephens  constant  at  work.  Grig  and 
Lucy  nothing  better.  Passing  by  my  carpenters  that  were 
hewing  I  found  that  four  of  them,  viz. :  George,  Tom, 
Mike,  and  young  Billy,  had  only  hewed  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  yesterday  from  ten  o'clock.  Sat  down,  there- 
fore, and  observed  Tom  and  Mike,  in  a  less  space  than 
thirty  minutes,  clear  the  brushes  from  about  a  poplar 
stock,  line  it  ten  feet  long,  and  hew  each  his  side  twelve 
inches  deep.  Then  letting  them  proceed  their  own  way, 
they  spent  twenty-five  minutes  more  in  getting  the  cross- 
cut saw,  standing  to  consider  what  to  do,  sawing  the  stock 
off  in  two  places,  putting  it  on  the  blocks  for  hewing  it 
square,  and  lining  it.  From  this  time  till  they  had  fin- 
ished the  stock  entirely  required  twenty  minutes  more,  so 
that  in  the  space  of  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  they  each  of 
them,  from  the  stump,  finished  twenty  feet  of  hewing;  from 
hence  it  appears  very  clear,  that  allowing  they  work  only 
from  sun  to  sun,  and  require  two  hours  at  breakfast,  they 
ought  to  yield  each  his  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet, 
while  the  days  are  at  their  present  length,  and  more  in 
proportion  as  they  increase." 

"  15th. — Went  to  a  ball  at  Alexandria,  where  music  and 
dancing  were  the  chief  entertainment ;  however,  in  a  con- 
venient room  detached  for  the  purpose,  abounded  great 
plenty  of  bread  and  butter,  some  biscuits,  with  tea  and 
coffee,  which  the  drinkers  of  could  not  distinguish  from 
hot  water  sweetened.      Be  it   remembered,  that   pocket- 
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handkerchiefs  served  the  purposes  of  table-cloths  and  nap- 
kins, and  that  no  apologies  were  made  for  either.  I  shall 
therefore  distinguish  this  ball  by  the  style  and  title  of  the 
bread-and-butter  ball.  The  proprietors  of  this  ball  were 
Messrs.  Carlyle,  Laurie,  and  Robert  Wilson;  but  the 
Doctor  (Laurie)  not  getting  it  conducted  agreeably  to  his 
own  taste,  would  claim  no  share  of  the  merit  of  it." 

"  22d. — Waited  on  Lord  Fairfax  at  Bel  voir,  and  en- 
gaged him  to  dine  at  Mount  Vernon  on  Monday  next." 

"  26th. — Made  an  absolute  agreement  with  Mr.  Clifton 
for  his  land  (so  far  as  depended  upon  him)  on  the  follow- 
ing terms,  to  wit:  I  am  to  give  him  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling  for  his  Neck  lands,  con- 
taining one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six  acres  and  to 
allow  him  the  use  of  this  plantation  he  lives  on  till  fall 
twelve  months.  He,  on  his  part,  is  to  procure  the  gentle- 
man of  Maryland,  to  whom  his  lands  are  under  mortgage, 
to  join  in  a  conveyance,  and  is  to  put  me  in  possession  of 
the  land,  so  soon  as  this  can  be  done ;  he  is  not  to  cut  down 
any  timber,  nor  clear  any  ground,  nor  to  use  more  wood 
than  shall  be  absolutely  necessary  for  fences  and  firing; 
neither  is  he  to  assent  to  any  alterations  of  tenants,  or 
transferring  of  leases ;  but  on  the  contrary  is  to  discourage 
every  practice  that  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  value  of 
the  land.  N.  B. — He  is  also  to  bring  Mr.  Mercer's  opinion 
concerning  the  validity  of  a  private  sale  made  by  himself." 
"Bottled  thirty-five  dozen  of  cider.  The  weather  very 
warm  and  cloudy  with  some  rain  last  night." 

"  29th. — A  very  great  circle  round  the  moon." 

"March  2d. — Mr.  Clifton  came  here  to-day,  and  under 
pretence  of  his  wife's  not  consenting  to  acknowledge  her 
right  of  dower,  wanted  to  disengage  himself  from  the  bar- 
gain he  had  made  with  me  for  his  land,  on  the  26th  past." 

Washington  was  now  living  at  Mount  Vernon  in 
a  sort  of  princely  luxuriance,  in  many  respects  not 
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indicative  of  his  future  position,  and  not  at  all  in 
keeping  with  the  extravagant  opinions  universally 
entertained  about  him  in  all  after  times.  By  his 
own  representation  he  was  a  politician.  He  had  an 
exaHeiidea  of  a  politician,  and  thought  that  being 
one,  in  his  sense,  was  a.  high  attainment.  In  one  of 
his  early,  unripe  letters,  strangely  eimugh,  one  of  his 
special  points  commendatory  of  General  Shrrt^y  was 
this  imaginary  virtue  of  being  a  politician.  In  these 
young  days,  too,  there  was  so  little  of  real  states- 
manship in  his  views  of  the  character  of  a  politician, 
or  his  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  was  so  blunt  as  to 
lead  him  into  Sunday  electioneering  for  himself  and 
others,  while  attending  church  at  Pohick  or  Alexandria. 

.In  his  domestic  and  other  affairs  he  was  excep- 
tionally pains-taking.  He  was  systematic  by  nature 
and  by  preference,  attaching  a  sort  of  dignity  to 
formal  exactness  in  every  thing.  He  was  "  generous 
hearted,"  as  he  had  himself  told  old  Robert  Din- 
widdie  in  one  of  his  pretentious  letters,  and  while 
this  quality  was  resiUy  felt  in  his  neighborhood, 
Henry  Lee  and  others  accused  him  to  his  face  of 
having  the  faculty  of  buying  every  thing  for  less  than 
it  was  worth,  and  not  buying  at  all  unless  he  could 
do  so  at  an  undervaluation. 

As  may  well  be  supposed,  under  all  these  circum- 
stances, Washington  was  not  behind  in  the  affairs, 
political  and  otherwise,  of  the  colonies,  or  in  their 
foreign  relations. 

To  the  close  of  his  career,  and  even  afterwards, 
it  was  held  that  he  approached  and,  perhaps,  entered 
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the  Revolution  without  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  the  colonies.  But,  the  few  extracts  from 
among  many  of  the  same  kind  to  be  found  in  his 
letters,  show  the  folly  and  injustice  of  sudh  a  charge. 

His  official  correspondence  with  the  governors  of 
Virginia,  President  of  Council,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  and  private  letters  to  many  others,  are 
marked  throughout  by  extraordinary,  but  perhaps, 
not  always  conscious,  boldness.  And,  while  he  did 
not  probably  go  in  the  lead  in  favoring  war  and 
separation,  his  words  at  all  times,  ever}' where,  put 
him  by  the  side  of  the  most  advanced  and  unyielding 
defenders  of  colonial  rights. 

At  the  second  Virginia  convention  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  in  the  spring  of  1775,  among  a  brave 
and  chivalrous  race  of  men,  but  one  was  bold  enough 
to  cry,  "  We  must  fight.  I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must 
fight,"  a  sentiment  he  had,  perhaps,  learned  four 
months  previously  from  Joseph  Hawley,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  which  no  responsible  man  in  America 
heard  without  misgivings  as  to  its  correctness. 

The  rule  of  slow  development  does  not  apply  dif- 
ferently to  great  men  and  great  events. 

Of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  general  aggressive 
disposition  of  Britain,  he  now  wrote  with  plainness 
and  force  to  many  of  his  friends. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1774,  he  wrote  to  Bryan 
Fairfax,  after  having  urged  upon  him  the  propriety 
of  offering  himself  for  the  House  of  Burgesses : 

"As  to  your  political  sentiments,  I  would  heartily  join 
you  in  them,  so   far  as  relates  to  a  humble  and  dutiful 
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petition  to  the  Throne,  provided  there  was  the  most  dis- 
tant hope  of  success.  But  have  we  not  tried  this  already? 
Have  we  not  addressed  the  Lords,  and  remonstrated  to 
the  Commorjs?  And  to  what  end?  Did  they  deign  to 
look  at  our  petitions?  Does  it  not  appear,  as  clear  as  the 
sun  in  its  meridian  brightness,  that  there  is  a  regular, 
systematic  plan  formed  to  fix  the  right  and  practice  of 
taxation  upon  us?  Does  not  the  uniform  conduct  of  Par- 
liament for  some  years  past  confirm  this?  Do  not  all  the 
debates,  especially  those  just  brought  to  us,  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  side  of  government,  expressly  declare 
that  America  must  be  taxed  in  aid  of  the  British  funds, 
and  that  she  has  no  longer  resources  within  herself?  Is 
there  any  thing  to  be  expected  from  petitioning  after  this? 
Is  not  the  attack  upon  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
people  of  Boston,  before  restitution  of  the  loss  to  the  In- 
dia Company  was  demanded,  a  plain  and  self-evident  proof 
of  what  they  are  aiming  at?  Do  not  the  subsequent  bills 
(now  I  dare  say  acts),  for  depriving  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
of  its  charter,  and  for  transporting  offenders  into  other 
colonies  or  to  Great  Britain  for  trial,  where  it  is  impossible 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing  that  justice  can  be  obtained, 
convince  us  that  the  Administration  is  determined  to  stick 
at  nothing  to  carry  its  point?  Ought  we  not,  then,  to  put 
our  virtue  and  fortitude  to  the  severest  test?" 

Still,  it  must  have  been  months  later  than  this 
before  he  entertained  opinions  favorable  to  separa- 
tion; for  on  the  9th  of  October,  1774,  in  a  letter 
from  Philadelphia,  to  Robert  Mackenzie,  he  wrote  : 

"  I  was  involuntarily  led  into  a  short  discussion  of  this 
subject  by  your  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  Boston 
people,  and  your  opinion  of  their  wishes  to  set  up  for  inde- 
pendency. I  am  well  satisfied,  that  no  such  thing  is  desired 
by  any  thinking  man  in  all  North  America;  on  the  contrary, 
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that  it  is  the  ardent  wish  of  the  warmest  advocates  for 
liberty,  that  peace  and  tranquillity,  upon  constitutional 
grounds,  may  be  restored,  and  the  horrors  of  civil  dis- 
cord prevented." 

At  the  time  he  wrote  this  letter  to  Mackenzie  he 
was  a  member  of  the  first  Continental  Congress. 
On  the  1st  of  August  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Virginian  convention,  where  he  was  chosen  a  dele- 
gate to  Philadelphia,  with  Edmund  Pendleton,  Pey- 
ton Randolph,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Patrick  Henry, 
Richard  Bland,  and  Benjamin  Harrison. 

Independent  military  companies  had  now  come 
into  existence  in  Virginia,  and  in  the  fall  of  1774, 
Washington  accepted  the  position  of  field  officer  to 
one  of  them,  and  in  the  following  year,  when  the 
royal  governor  attempted  to  steal  away  the  powder 
from  the  magazine  at  Williamsburg,  several  hundreds 
of  these  independent  republicans  were  at  once  in 
arms,  and  expecting  Washington  to  be  at  their  head. 
Many  of  them  did  reach  the  scene  of  probable  con- 
flict in  time  to  arrest  the  designs  of  Governor 
Dunmore. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1774,  a  meeting  of  the 
"freeholders  and  inhabitants"  of  Fairfax  County 
was  held  at  the  court-house,  Washington  acting  as 
chairman.  Twenty-four  resolutions  were  adopted  as 
expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  the  meeting,  and 
the  two  delegates  from  the  county  in  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  Washington  being  one  of  them,  chosen 
to  present  them  to  the  convention  to  meet  at  Will- 
iamsburg  on   the   1st   of  August.    .These    Fairfax 
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Resolutions  present  the  main  features  of  the  dispute, 
and  recommend  an  almost  entire  suspension  of  trade 
with  England.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Washing- 
ton did  not  sanction  the  entire  proceeding,  only  that 
one  of  his  letters  to  Bryan  Fairfax  indicates  that 
he  considered  one  of  the  resolutions,  at  least,  as 
bold  as  they  all  were,  more  conciliatory  and  conde- 
scending than  the  circumstances  demanded  or  justi- 
fied. And  whether  the  time  had  arrived  for  putting 
these  principles  into  execution,  and  abiding  by  the 
consequences,  he  thought  might  be  deemed  a  matter 
of  question. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  the  following  is 
the  17th  one  of  these  famous  resolves : 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinioii  of  this  meeting,  that 
during  our  present  difficulties  and  distresses,  no  slaves 
ought  to  be  imported  into  any  of  the  British  colonies  on 
this  continent;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring 
our  most  earnest  wishes  to  see  an  entire  stop  forever  put 
to  such  a  wicked,  cruel,  and  unnatural  trade." 

However  bold  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  at 
this  time,  and  the  independence  of  their  words  and 
acts  for  years  back,  the  English  historians  have 
greatly  erred  in  holding  up  the  opinion  that  they  had 
long  meditated  setting  up  a  government  of  their 
own.  But,  even  if  they  Had  done  so,  it  would  have 
been  commendatory  of  their  wisdom  and  virtue,  in- 
stead of  being  the  crime  which  England  and  her  his- 
torians saw  fit  to  call  it.  The  sentiment  of  inde- 
pendence was  of  sudden  growth  if  what  has  been 
recorded  by  Americans  only  be  believed ;  but  when 
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this  sentiment  first  began  to  be  expressed  even  under 
responsible  and  noteworthy  circumstances,  is,  per- 
haps, not  easily  or  definitely  settled.  It  is  suid,  on 
not  very  good  authority,  that  as  early  as  1759,  Dr. 
Franklin  gave  the  opinion  that  the  Americans  had 
not,  up  to  that  time,  ever  entertained  an  idea  of 
separation  from  the  old  country,  and  the  notion 
would  never  enter  their  minds  unless  they  were 
forced  to  it  by  government  abuses  or  tyranny.  Early 
in  1774,  Dr.  Franklin  began  himself  to  talk  of  total 
independence.  Patrick  Henry  had  shocked  his 
hearers  by  uttering  such  desire  before  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Continental  Congress.  But  the  Fair- 
fax County  Resolutions  in  July,  1774,  indicated  no 
such  thing.  They  merely  meant  to  correct  the 
abuses  of  the  government.  Even  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congress  meant  no  more.  But,  when  the 
needed  and  expected  redress  did  not  come,  the  senti- 
ment became  a  necessity  which  immortalized  the 
Declaration  of  July  4,  1776. 

Only  the  fall  before,  Richard  Penn,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  most  members  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  having  himself  been  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, said  before  Parliament:  "I  do  not  think  they 
carry  on  the  war  for  independency.  I  never  heard 
them  breathe  sentiments  of  that  nature."  He  said 
they  took  up  arms  "in  defense  of  their  liberties." 

Dr.  Franklin  told  the  Earl  of  Chatham  in  1775, 
that  he  had  traveled  over  a  great  part  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  had  never  heard  a  man,  drunk  or  sober, 
express  a  desire  for  separation  from  England.     And 
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John  Jay  said  that  until  after  the  Congress  had  sent 
the  second  "humble"  petition  to  the  King,  in  1775, 
he  never  heard  a  man  of  any  description  express  a 
wish  for  the  independence  of  America. 

Mr.  Jefferson  also  gave  his  testimony  on  this 
point  as  follows  : 

"  What,  eastward  of  New  York,  might  have  been  the 
dispositions  towards  England  before  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  I  know  not;  before  that  I  never  heard  a 
whisper  of  a  disposition  to  separate  from  Great  Britain ; 
and  after  tliat  its  possibility  was  contemplated  with  afflic- 
tion by  all." 

Other  very  conclusive  evidence  on  this  subject  is 
to  be  found  in  all  the  colonial  records  where  refer- 
ence is  made  in  any  way  to  relations  with  the  mother 
country. 

Thus,  the  matter  may  be  regarded  as  settled  be- 
yond dispute,  that  little  credit  is  due  the  colonial 
ancestors  for  the  Republic  and  all  its  present  inesti- 
mable grandeur.  They  were  forced  into  the  Revo- 
lution ;  it  was  not  their  choice ;  they  never  had  a 
thought  on  the  subject  of  independence  ;  there  was 
no  preparation  for  it ;  its  origin  was  sudden,  and  not 
a  thing  of  growth  from  far-seeing,  great  and  manly 
principles.  Even  Washington  was  selfish  enough  to 
wish  that  the  struggle  might  be  left  to  a  future  gen- 
eisation.  "  Its  possibility  was  contemplated  with 
affliction  by  all." 

It  was  as  if  a  parent  had  said  in  his  heart  to  his 
unborn  child  :  I  never  thought  of  you ;  you  were  not 
my  choice;   you  were  forced  upon  me;  you  were  a 
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necessity  of  my  nature ;  I  am  sick  at  heart  about 
you ;  if  I  had  never  been  obliged  to  think  of  you  I 
would  be  much  happier,  and  would  have  been  glad  to 
live  on  without  you  in  my  former  irresponsible  con- 
dition ;  I  could  wish  that  the  pains  and  self-denial 
required  for  your  being  had  been  shifted  to  a  remote 
age.  At  all  events,  at  best  the  picture  is  not  ad- 
mirable, and  it  is  only  presented  here  as  a  matter 
of  history,  to  show  that  the  English  writers  have 
persisted  in  giving  to  the  unwilling  founders  of  the 
Republic,  a  virtue  they  really  did  not  possess. 

In  the  second  volume  of  this  work  may  be  seen 
the  somewhat  varying  notions  of  John  Adams  on 
this  subject. 

The  Pontiac  war  which  broke  out  in  1763,  and 
spread  consternation  and  destruction  over  a  great 
part  of  the  country,  did  not  draw  Washington  from 
the  comforts  of  Mount  Vernon.  Still,  the  "  Seven 
Years'  War  "  in  which  he  was  quite  active,  had  not 
closed  until  measures  began  to  be  adopted  by  the 
British  Government  toward  the  colonies,  which  were 
destined  soon  to  call  him  to  oppose,  on  the  field  of 
battle,  a  soldiery  in  which  he  had  no  confidence,  and 
a  splendid  generalship  for  which  he  had  little  respect. 

Every  oppressive  step  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  met  by  strong  resistance  in  the  col- 
onies. It  was  a  principle  in  America,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  that  there  should  be  no  taxation  without 
representation.  The  sentiment  was  rapidly  devel- 
oped against  just,  as  well  as  unjust,  foreign  legisla- 
tion and  interference  in  colonial  affairs,  and   every 
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act  of  Great  Britain  fostered  the  growth.  Wash- 
ington, as  has  been  shown,  was  in  full  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  colonies,  and  wrote  freely  to  his 
agents  and  friends  in  London,  concerning  the  troubles 
in  the  country  and  the  ill-judged  measures  of  the 
Government.  In  1769,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  George 
Mason,  on  the  state  of  public  affairs,  and  together 
they  devised  a  plan  of  association  by  which  the 
signers  were  to  obligate  themselves  not  to  purchase 
British  merchandise  on  which  Parliament  had  laid  a 
duty  on  the  colonies.  Mr.  Mason  drew  up  the  paper 
and  Washington  was  to  present  it  to  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  The  House  took 
up  the  question  raised  in  Massachusetts  as  to  the 
transfer  of  cases  for  trial  in  England,  and  declared 
that  all  offenses  committed  in  the  colonies  should  be 
tried  in  the  colonies.  For  this  action  the  House 
was  dissolved  by  the  new  Governor,  Botetourt.  The 
dissolved  body  met  privately,  and  before  it  Wash- 
ington brought  his  plan  of  association,  and  from  it 
an  instrument  was  formed  and  signed  by  all  the 
members,  pledging  themselves  not  to  import  or  use 
any  article  from  Great  Britain  on  which  a  tax  had 
been  laid.  For  the  next  year  no  such  goods  were 
brought  to  Mount  Vernon. 

Lord  Botetourt  was  a  man  of  amiable  and  just 
nature.  He  was  serviceable  to  the  colonies,  in  many 
things  sympathizing  with  them,  and  when  he  saw 
that  justice  was  not  to  be  done,  and  his  promises 
were  worthless  to  the  colony  over  which  he  pre- 
sided, he  demanded  his  recall  from  the  office.     He 
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died  before  the  time  set  for  his  departure  for  Eng- 
land, leaving  a  memory  yet  much  revered  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

On  the  first  day  of  March,  1773,  after  long  and 
repeated  postponing  the  sessions  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  who  was  then  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  was  compelled  to  convene  that 
body.  This  House  appointed  a  committee  to  con- 
sider all  acts  of  the  British  Government,  and  to  cor- 
respond with  the  other  colonies  as  to  British  aggres- 
sions. The  attachment  to  the  parent  country  was 
yet  general  and  sincere,  and  it  was  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  colonies  to  preserve  their  old  rela- 
tions under  a  just  discrimination  of  their  rights. 
Although  necessity  compelled  the  repeal  of  the 
"stamp  act"  and  some  other  measures  loudly  com- 
plained of  by  the  colonies,  the  tax  on  tea  still  re- 
mained, to  maintain  the  claimed  right  of  the  English 
Government  to  tax  the  colonies,  as  might  be  desired. 
Hence  the  principle  against  which  the  colonies  con- 
tended, remained  in  force. 

The  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  declared  in 
favor  of  an  annual  congress  composed  of  deputies 
from  all  the  colonies  to  meet  at  some  convenient 
place  to  deliberate  on  measures  of  common  interest. 
About  the  same  time  Massachusetts  had  made  a  sim- 
ilar announcement.  This  movement  originated  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Other  colonies  soon 
signified  their  approval,  and  the  first  Colonial  Con- 
gress was  appointed  to  meet  in  Philadelphia. 

In  the  mean  time  the  British  troops  had  taken 
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possession  of  Boston,  and  closed  its  port.  Affairs 
were  fast  approaching  a  crisis.  "  Humble  petitions" 
were  sent  to  the  King,  in  effort  to  correct  the  evils 
of  government,  and  avert  the  necessity  of  the  last 
appeal,  that  of  arms. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Fairfax  County,  in  which 
Washington  presided,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
county  at  a  general  convention  to  be  held  at  Will- 
iamsburg, August  1,  1774.  In  that  convention  he 
took  an  active  part,  and  by  it  was  appointed  as  one 
of  Virginia's  delegates  to  the  first  General  Congress 
which  assembled  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  Philadelphia, 
September  5,  1774,  with  all  the  colonies  represented 
except  Georgia. 

That  body  was  composed  of  fifty-one  members ; 
Peyton  Randolph  of  Virginia  was  chosen  president, 
and  with  considerable  indecision,  the  work  of  the 
first  Congress  was  begun.  The  first  speech  exciting 
the  august  assembly  to  activity  was  made  by  Patrick 
Henry,  one  of  the  boldest  men  of  the  times.  Sev- 
eral of  the  papers  sent  forth  by  the  Congress  bore 
the  ring  of  some  of  Washington's  letters,  and  were 
doubtlessly,  to  some  extent,  influenced  by  him,  and, 
although  there  is  little  record  of  the  part  he  took  in 
the  Congress,  there  is  sufficient  testimony  to  the 
stress  placed  upon  his  judgment  and  wisdom  by 
that  body. 

Washington  returned  to  Mount  Vernon  to  find 
many  of  its  old  associations  broken  up  forever.  The 
Fairfaxes  were  loyalists,  and  although  the  relation 
between  Mount  Vernon  and  Belvoir  was  now  changed. 
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Washington  deeply  valued  this  family  of  noble  men. 
His  letters,  written  at  this  time  to  Bryan  Fairfax, 
cover  the  main  questions  involved  in  the  great  con- 
test between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country. 

From  South  Carolina  to  Plymouth  Rock  every 
cause  of  offense,  real  or  imaginary,  became  common. 
Mount  Vernon  again  wore  a  warlike  aspect,  as  in 
1764 ;  the  unscrupulous  adventurer.  General  Charles 
Lee,  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Washington 
mansion,  and  from  his  great  vivacity,  extensive  army 
experience,  and  apparent  devotion  to  the  American 
cause,  was  generously  received. 

Washington  attended  the  second  Virginia  conven- 
tion, as  a  delegate  in  March,  1775,  held  at  Rich- 
mond, and  accorded  with  Patrick  Henry  in  his 
statement  that  the  time  for  supplication  had  past, 
and  the  time  to  fight  had  come. 

From  Massachusetts  now  a  more  definite  voice 
was  heard.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  the  great 
conflict  commenced.  As  Washington  was  preparing 
to  attend  the  second  session  of  the  General  Con- 
gress at  Philadelphia,  the  news  from  Concord  and 
Lexington  was  received  in  Virginia.  At  this  junc- 
ture he  wrote  to  George  William  Fairfax,  in  England : 

"The  once  happy  and  peaceful  plains  of  America  are 
either  to  be  drenched  with  blood  or  inhabited  by  slaves. 
Sad  alternative!  But,  can  a  virtuous  man  hesitate  in  his 
choice  ?  " 

The  militia  of  all  New  England  were  in  arms; 
the  vast  military  stores  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point  on  Lake  Champlain  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
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of  Ethan  Allan,  and  around  Boston  motley  thou- 
sands of  patriots  were  gathering  under  Artemas 
Ward,  Israel  Putnam,  and  other  brave  men. 

May  10,  1775,  the  Congress  again  assembled  at 
Philadelphia.  Peyton  Randolph  was  again  elected 
to  preside,  but  being  compelled  to  return  to  Virginia 
to  assume  his  position  as  Speaker  of  the  Virginia 
Assembly,  John  Hancock  was  made  President  of  the 
Congress.  The  form  of  the  Federal  Union  was  now 
devised,  and  the  power  vested  in  a  council  of  twelve 
persons.  Georgia  had  now  come  in,  and  all  the  col- 
onies were  represented  in  the  Congress. 

Washington  was  chairman  of  all  the  committees 
on  military  affairs,  and  the  measures  for  defense, 
and  the  formation  and  regulation  of  an  army  were 
largely  devised  by  him.  He  was  soon  to  become 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Revolution. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR— WASHINGTON   AS   COM- 
MANDER-IN-CHIEF OF  THE  CONTINENTAL 
ARMY— AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

ON  the  15th  of  June,  1775,  the  Congress  adopted 
the  army  gathered  at  Boston,  and  chose  George 
Washington  to  be  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
continental  forces. 

General  Charles  Lee,  the  soldier  of  fortune,  Ar- 
temas  Ward,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Israel  Putnam 
were  elected  major-generals.  Seth  Pomeroy,  Richard 
Montgomery,  David  Wooster,  William  Heath,  Joseph 
Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John  Sullivan,  and  Nathaniel 
Greene  were  made  brigadiers ;  and  Horatio  Gates,  a 
man  of  great  military  pretensions,  was  subsequently, 
at  Washington's  request,  appointed  adjutant-general. 

On  the  following  day,  Friday,  the  16th  of  June, 
the  President  of  the  Congress  announced  the  action 
of  that  body,  and  asked  Washington's  acceptance. 
On  which  he  stood  in  his  place  as  a  member  and 
said : 

"Mk.  Peesident: — Though  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the 
high  honor  done  me  in  this  appointment,  yet  I  feel  great 
distress  from  a  consciousness  that  my  abilities  and  military 
experience  may  not  be  equal  to  the  extensive  and  impor- 
tant trust;  however,  as  the  Congress  desire  it,  I  will  enter 
upon  the  momentous  duty,  and  exert  every  power  I  possess 
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in  their  service,  for  the  support  of  the  glorious  cause.  I 
beg  they  will  accept  my  cordial  thanks  for  this  distinr 
guished  testimonial  of  their  approbation. 

"But  lest  some  event  should  happen  unfavorable  to 
my  reputation,  I  beg  it  may  be  remembered  by  every 
gentleman  in  the  room  that  I  this  day  declare,  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  myself  equal  to  the  com- 
mand with  which  I  am  honored. 

"With  respect  to  pay.  Sir,  I  must  beg  leave  to  assure 
Pongress  that,  as  no  pecuniary  consideration  could  have 
tempted  me  to  accept  this  arduous  employment,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  domestic  ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  any  profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  account 
of  my  expenses.  These  I  doubt  not  they  will  discharge, 
and  that  is  all  I  desire." 

This  extraordinary  speech  greatly  pleased  the 
members  of  the  Congress,  and  gave  them  additional 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  their  choice. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  Washington  received  his 
commission  and  instructions  from  the  Congress,  and 
on  the  following  day,  after  having  written  an  affec- 
tionate letter  to  his  wife,  and  committed  the  great 
cause,  her  and  himself,  to  the  care  and  guidance  of 
Providence,  started  to  take  command  of  the  army  at 
Boston. 

His  appointment  gave  great  satisfaction  through- 
out the  colonies,  and  on  his  long  trip  to  Boston,  he 
was  received  everywhere  with  marked  respect  and 
confidence,  his  dignified  and  noble  bearing  reassuring 
the  people  at  all  points.  On  the  2d  of  July,  he 
reached  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  where  the  State 
Assembly  was  in  session,  and  was  received  by  that 
body  with  a  congratulatory  address.     He  soon  after 
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reached  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  at  Cambridge. 
His  reception  was  of  the  warmest  nature  by  the 
army,  his  appearance  arousing  the  great  expectations, 
as  well  as  the  admiration,  of  the  soldiers  and  people. 

In  the  mean  time  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  had 
been  fought,  and  over  a  thousand  of  the  King's 
troops  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  British  had  re- 
ceived their  first  lesson  on  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  they  now  had  to  deal. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July,  he  took 
charge  of  the  army  as  its  commander-in-chief,  and 
at  once  began  a  thorough  inspection  of  its  condition. 

The  great  extent  of  the  fortifications,  investing 
Boston,  and  the  undisciplined  and  poorly  equipped 
state  of  the  troops  greatly  surprised  him.  Fourteen 
thousand  troops,  with  all  kinds  of  arms,  gathered 
for  the  emergency  from  every  source,  troops  ex- 
tended through  entrenchments  nine  miles  in  length, 
loosely  commanded  and  undisciplined,  and  taking 
the  absence  of  discipline  as  an  indication  of  genuine 
freedom,  were  in  a  poor  condition  to  withstand  ten 
thousand  regulars,  well  drilled  and  splendidly 
equipped. 

Against  him,  too,  were  four  British  generals,  who 
ranked  high  as  military  men;  Generals  Gage,  Will- 
iam Howe,  Henry  Clinton,  and  John  Burgoyne. 
Under  these  generals  he  beheld  an  army  of  soldiers, 
completely  appointed,  and  opposed  to  them  he  found 
a  thin  line  of  brave  independent  men,  ready  to  op- 
pose discipline  and  authority,  and  extending  from 
Winter  Hill  on  the  north,  to  Dorchester  Neck  on  the 
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south,  behind  works  constructed  without  engineering 
skill.  It  is  said  that  the  sight  of  all  this  disap- 
pointed Washington. 

But,  on  two  occasions  he  had  seen  what  it  re- 
quired to  raise  and  equip  even  a  thousand  men.  It 
is  true  that  the  interests  now  involved  were  quite  dif- 
ferent; and  besides,  he  had  served  with  Gage,  and 
under  Braddock  and  Forbes,  and  had  no  great  cause 
to  place  extraordinary  stress  upon  British  general- 
ship. No  man  had  better  grounds  for  an  estimate 
of  the  comparative  military  worth  of  an  undisci- 
plined American  and  a  regular  British  soldier.  And 
no  man  knew  better  the  fatal  error  of  British  com- 
manders in  egregiously  underestimating  the  character 
of  the  colonial  militia.  While  it  is  not  so  apparent 
that  the  Commander-in-chief  mourned  the  necessities 
and  impossibilities  of  the  army  before  Boston,  all  the 
harder  features  of  which  he  had  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect, it  is  true  that  he  recognized  the  greatness  of 
the  task  before  him,  and  fearing  himself  incompetent, 
had  every  occasion  to  feel  unceasing  anxiety  as  to 
the  resources  of  the  country  to  sustain  the  unequal 
contest. 

To  John  Hancock,  the  President  of  the  Congress, 
Washington  at  ornce  wrote  concerning  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  army,  and  asked  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commissary-general,  a  quartermaster-gen- 
eral, and  for  a  "military  chest." 

He  saw  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  extended 
front  of  the  army,  but  after  holding  a  council  with 
his  generals  and  seeing  the  opposition  to  leaving  an 
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outlet  for  the  British  to  the  country,  and  the  fear- 
lessness of  the  continental  troops,  he  determined  to 
hold  the  entire  line.  .  The  work  of  strengthening  the 
fortifications  and  disciplining  the  army  now  began  in 
earnest.  At  this  time  it  was  discovered  that  all  the 
powder  and  lead  in  the  possession  of  the  American 
army  were  in  the  cartridge  boxes  of  the  soldiers. 
The  masterly  inactivity  of  the  British,  however,  gave 
them  no  opportunity  to  make  the  discovery  of  this 
ruinous  fact. 

A  grave  question  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Congress  as  to  the  propriety  of 
appointing  a  Southern  man  to  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  early  in  the  actions  of  that  body  there 
were  indications  of  the  sectionalism  which  afterwards 
became  the  great  enemy  of  the  Union,  and  which 
Washington  was  not  slow  to  see  was  likely  to  give 
troublet  at  the  very  outset.  But  to  accuse  him  of 
sectional  partiality  would  have  been  the  height  of 
folly.  Such  a  thing  never  was  possible  with  him  at 
any  time  in  his  life ;  and  now  with  him  there  could 
be  no  division  of  the  cause.  It  was  the  common 
property  of  the  colonies.  The  Congress  adopted  the 
army  gathered  in  New  England,  and  so  did  he,  and 
now  it  became  his  constant  aim  to  show  in  every 
way  possible,  that  in  his  mind  the  people  were  one 
and  the  cause  one,  to  the  whole  country.  In  his 
generosity  and  self-forgetfulness  he  was  not  in  ad- 
vance jof  many  noble  men  who  rose  in  all  parts'  of 
the  Union.  These  men  were  not  slow  to  make  their 
voices  heard.     Among  the  first  was  Governor  Jona- 
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than   Trumbull  of   Connecticut,  who    wrote   Wash- 
ington : 

"  Congress  have,  with  one  united  voice,  appointed  you  to 
the  high  station.  The  Supreme  Director  of  all  events  hath 
caused  a  wonderful  union  of  hearts  and  counsels  to  subsist 
among  us.  Now,  therefore,  be  strong  and  very  courage- 
ous. May  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel  shower  down 
the  blessings  of  his  Divine  Providence  upon  you;  give 
you  wisdom  and  fortitude;  cover  your  hea'd  in  the  day  Of 
battle  and  danger;  add  success;  convince  our  enemies  of 
their  mistaken  measures,  and  that  all  their  attempts  to 
deprive  these  colonies  of  their  inestimable  constitutional 
rights  and  liberties,  are  injurious  and  vain." 

This  was  one  of  the  man^  efforts  made  to  uphold 
the  hands  and  spirit  of  the  commander;  and  many 
were  the  occasions  taken  to  show  that  he  was  the 
pride  of  the  army  and  the  people  throughout  the 
country.  Notwithstanding,  there  were,  from  the 
first,  many  discontented  and  disappointed  persons  in 
the  Congress  and  the  army  and  country ;  and  with 
all  the  unanimity  of  the  times  there  was  undoubtedly 
more  selfishness  than  should  give  unalloyed  satisfac- 
tion to  those  who  inherited  the  result  of  the  words 
and  deeds  of  the  brave  and  patriotic  men  of  the 
Revolution. 

The  following  letters  were  written  by  Washington 
to  his  wife  when  on  the  point  pf  starting  for  Boston 
to  take  command  of  the  Continental  Army : 

"  To  Mrs.  Martha  Wadiington. 

"  Philadelphia,  18  June,  1775. 
"  My  Dearest, — I  am  now  set  down  to  write  to  you 
on  a  subject,  which  fills  me  with  inexpressible  concern,  and 
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this  concern  is  greatly  aggravated  and  increased  when  I 
reflect  upon  the  uneasiness  I  know  it  will  give  you.  It 
has  been  determined  in  Congress,  that  the  whole  army 
raised  for  the  defence  of  the  American  cause  shall  be  put 
under  my  care,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Boston  to  take  upon  me  the  com- 
mand of"  it. 

"  You  may  believe  me,  my  dear  Patsy,  when  I  assure  you, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that,  so  far  from  seeking  this  ap- 
pointment, I  have  used  every  endeavor  in  my  power  to  avoid 
it,  not  only  from  my  unwillingness  to  part  with  you  and  the 
family,  but  from  a  cousciousness  of  its  being  a  trust  too 
great  for  my  capacity,  and  that  I  should  enjoy  more  real 
happiness  in  one  month  with  you  at  home,  than  I  have  the 
most  distant  prospect  of  finding  abroad,  if  my  stay  were  to 
be  seven  times  seven  years.  But  as  it  has  been  a  kind  of 
destiny  that  has  thrown  me  upon  this  service,  I  shall  hope 
that  my  undertaking  it  is  designed  to  answer  some  good 
purpose.  You  might,  and  I  suppose  did  perceive,  from 
the  tenor  of  my  letters,  that  I  was  apprehensive  I  could 
not  avoid  this  appointment,  as  I  did  not  pretend  to  in- 
timate when  I  should  return.  That  was  the  case.  It  was 
utterly  out  of  my  power  to  refuse  this  appointment,  without 
exposing  my  character  to  such  censures,  as  would  have  re- 
flected dishonor  upon  myself,  and  given  pain  to  my  friends. 
This,  I  am  sure,  could  not,  and  ought  not,  to-  be  pleasing 
to  you,  and  must  have  lessened  me  considerably  in  my  own 
esteem.  I  shall  rely,  therefore,  confidently  on  that  Prov- 
idence, which  has  heretofore  preserved  and  been  bounti- 
ful to  me,  not  doubting  but  that  I  shall  return  safe  to  you 
in  the  fall.  I  shall  feel  no  pain  from  the  toil  or  the  dan- 
ger of  the  campaign ;  my  unhappiness  will  flow  from  the 
uneasiness  I  know  you  will  feel  from  being  left  alone.  I 
therefore  beg,  that  you  will  summon  your  whole  fortitude, 
and  pass  your  time  as  agreeably  as  possible.  Nothing  will 
give  me  so  much  sincere  satisfaction  as  to  hear  this,  and 
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to  hear  it  from  your  own  pen.  My  earnest  and  ardent 
desire  is,  that  you  woul'd  pursue  any  plan  that  is  most 
likely  to  produce  content,  and  a  tolerable  degree  of  tran- 
quillity; as  it  must  add  greatly  to  ray  uneasy  feelings  to 
hear  that  you  are  dissatisfied  or  complaining  at  what  I 
really  could  not  avoid. 

"  As  life  is  always  uncertain,  and  common  prudence 
dictates  to  every  man  the  necessity  of  settling  his  temporal 
concerns  while  it  is  in  his  power,  and  while  the  mind  is 
calm  and  undisturbed,  I  have,  since  I  came  to  this 
place,  (for  I  had  not  time  to  do  it  before  I  left  home,) 
got  Colonel  Pendleton  to  draught  a  will  for  me,  by  the 
directions  I  gave  him,  which  will  I  now  enclose.  The 
provision  made  for  you  in  case  of  my  death  will,  I  hope, 
be  agreeable. 

"  I  shall  add  nothing  more,  as  I  have  several  letters  to 
write,  but  to  desire  that  you  will  remember  me  to  your 
friends,  and  to  assure  you  that  I  am  with  the  most  un- 
feigned regard,  my  dear  Patsy,  your  affectionate,  etc." 

"  To  Martha  Washington. 

"  Philadelphia,  June  23d,  1775. 
"  My  Deahest, — As  I  am  within  a  few  minutes  of 
leaving  this  city,  I  could  not  think  of  departing  from  it 
without  dropping  you  a  line,  especially  as  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  write  again  until  I  get 
to  the  camp  at  Boston.  I  go  fully  trusting  in  that  Prov- 
idence which  has  been  more  bountiful  to  me  than  I  de- 
serve, and  in  full  confidence  of  a  happy  meeting  with  you 
in  the  fall.  I  have  not  time  to  add  more,  as  I  am  sur- 
rounded by  company  to  take  leave  of  me.  I  retain  an 
unalterable  affection  for  you,  which  neither  time  nor  distance 
can  change.  My  best  love  to  Jack  and  Nelly,  and  regards 
to  the  rest  of  the  family,  concludes  me  with  the  utmost 
sincerity,  your  entire 

"Geoege  Washington." 
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The  first  order  of  Washington  to  the  Continental 
Army  contains  these  words : 

"  The  Continental  Congress  having  now  taken  all  the 
troops  of  the  several  colonies,  which  have  been  raised  or 
which  may  be  hereafter  raised  for  the  support  and  defense 
of  the  liberties  of  America,  into  their  pay  and  service, 
they  are  now  the  troops  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
North  America ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  distinctions  of 
colonies  will  be  laid  aside,  so  that  one  and  the  same  spirit 
may  animate  the  whole,  and  the  only  contest  be,  who  shall 
render,  on  this  great  and  trying  occasion,  the  most  essential 
service  to  the  great  and  common  cause  in  which  we  are  all 
engaged.  It  is  required  and  expected  that  exact  discipline 
be  observed,  and  due  subordination  prevail  through  the 
whole  army;  as  a  failure  in  these  most  essential  points 
must  necessarily  produce  extreme  hazard,  disorder,  and 
confusion,  and  end  in  shameful  disappointment  and  dis- 
grace. The  general  most  earnestly  requires  and  expects  a 
due  observance  of  those  articles  of  war,  established  for  the 
government  of  the  army,  which  forbids  profane  cursing, 
swearing,  and  drunkenness.  And  in  like  manner  he  re- 
quires and  expects  of  all  officers  and  soldiers,  not  engaged 
on  actual  duty,  a  punctual  attendance  on  divine  service, 
to  implore  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the  means  used 
for  our  safety  and  defense." 

The  army  gathered  around  Boston  was  commanded 
by  men,  who,  although,  with  one  exception,  not 
soldiers  by  education,  were  most  of  them,  not  with- 
out military  experience,  and  in  addition  were  gener- 
ally possessed  of  great  personal  worth,  and  did  not 
in  any  respect  compare  unfavorably  with  the  British 
generals. 

Joseph  Reed,  a  lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  a  man  of 
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fine  ability  and  admirable  qualities,  was  made  private 
secretary  to  Washington,  and  became  deservedly  con- 
spicuous in  the  long  struggle  for  independence. 

Massachusetts  maintained  the  Commander-in-chief 
in  a  style  in  keeping,  it  was  claimed,  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  and  the  greatness  of  the  cause.  To 
this  style  Washington  submitted,  probably  sharing 
the  common  impression  that  it  was  necessary ;  and 
head-quarters  at  Cambridge  became  the  resort  of  all 
the  worthy  men  and  women  who  gave  their  means 
and  encouragement  to  the  cause  of  the  country. 

During  the  long  winter  of  inactivity  the  General's 
head-quarters  became  the  scene  of  much  gayety  and 
fashion,  hardly  suitable  to  the  extremities  of  the 
cause,  but  certainly  in  keeping  with  the  extravagance 
and  aristocratic  pompousness  of  the  times. 

Washington's  own  life  was  of  the  simplest  kind. 
He  ate  sparingly,  never  sat  long  at  dinner,  giving  his 
place  to  his  aid-de-camp,  worked  and  watched  con- 
stantly, and  never,  for  a  moment,  lost  sight  of  the 
great  burden  he  had  assumed. 

One  fruitful  source  of  trouble  to  him  at  first,  was 
from  the  frequent  demands  of  governors  and  legisla- 
tive councils  for  troops  from  his  army  for  defense, 
here  and  there,  as  any  real  or  fancied  danger  arose. 
With  great  firmness  he  treated  this  difficult  matter, 
expressing  his  earnest  desire  to  furnish  complete  pro- 
tection to  every  part  of  the  country,  but  at  the  same 
time  setting  forth  his  inability  to  draw  troops  from 
his  army  for  such  purposes,  and  referring  them  to 
the  question  as  settled  in  the  Congress,  on  the  sup- 
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position  that  the  militia  and  other  internal  strength 
of  each  province  should  be  applied  against  small  in- 
cursions and  depredations  which  were  to  be  expected, 
and  showing  that  what  one  colony  could  claim  from 
the  main  army,  all  could  claim,  and  thus  its  strength 
and  efficiency  would  be  destroyed. 

The  justice  and  wisdom  of  his  course  were  at  last 
admitted  on  all  sides,  and  his  action  in  the  case  led 
to  greater  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  and 
gave  a  more  formidable  and  determined  aspect  to  the 
opposition,  and  at  the  same  time  supplied  a  consider- 
able contingent  force  throughout  the  country  to  be 
brought,  in  any  emergency,  to  the  temporary  aid 
of  the  main  army. 

Another  severe  trial  he  early  had  to  meet  was  the 
treatment  received  at  the  hands  of  the  British 
authorities  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  conti- 
nental army,  taken  prisoners.  He  had  served  with 
General  Gage,  commanding  the  "  ministerial "  forces 
at  Boston,  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  early 
took  occasion  to  apprise  him  of  his  views  concerning 
his  own  position  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  and  the  treatment  expected  for  prisoners 
captured  by  the  British.  Although  this  brought  up 
the  whole  matter  of  belligerents,  entitled  to  the  con- 
ditions of  civilized  warfare,  he  did  not  hesitate,  but 
wrote  the  British  commander  that,  "if  severity  and 
hardship  mark  the  line  of  your  conduct,  painful  as 
it  may  be  to  me,  your  prisoners  will  feel  its  effects." 
General  Gage's  haughty  reply,  in  which  it  was  as- 
sumed that  by  the  law  of  the  land  rebel  prisoners 
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were  destined  to  the  cord,  from  which  only  excess 
of  British  mercy  could  save  them,  brought  Washing- 
ton's answer,  displaying  at  once  the  superior  char- 
acter of  the  man,  and  the  principles  and  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  colonies.  This 
historic  letter  to  the  British  general  ends  with  these 
words  : 

"  What  may  have  been  the  ministerial  views,  which 
precipitated  this  crisis,  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Charles- 
town,  can  best  declare.  May  that  God,  to  whom  you,  too, 
appeal  judge  between  America  and  you.  Under  his  Prov- 
idence, those  who  influence  the  councils  of  America,  and 
all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  united  colonies,  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  are  determined  to  hand  down  to  pos- 
terity those  just  and  invaluable  privileges  which  they  re- 
ceived from  their  ancestors.  I  shall  now.  Sir,  close  my 
correspondence  with  you,  perhaps  forever.  If  your  officers, 
our  prisoners,  receive  a  treatment  from  me,  different  from 
that  which  I  wished  to  show  them,  they  and  you  will 
remember  the  occasion  of  it." 

Although  he  had  now  laid  down  the  principles 
which  were  to  be  maintained  by  the  army  under  him 
as  its  commander,  it  is  a  fact  that  British  prisoners 
never  were  treated,  under  his  direction,  as  this  plan 
indicated,  or  as  the  American  soldiers  were  by  the 
enemy. 

Washington's  attention  was  also  constantly  directed 
to  the  state  of  affairs  in  other  parts  of  the  colonies. 
The  Johnsons,  now  loyalists,  were  yet  powerful 
among  the  Indians,  in  western  New  York,  and  on  the 
Canadian  border;   and  at   Ticonderoga   and    Crown 
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Point  serious  difficulties  had  arisen  between  Ethan 
Allen  and  Benedict  Arnold,  two  ambitious  and  en- 
thusiastic men,  both  of  whom  seemed  to  have  nothing 
more  important  in  view  than  self-glory.  They  were 
now  wrangling  for  the  supremacy  at  the  forts,  boldly 
captured  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  aspiring  for  the 
command  of  the  expedition  proposed  against  Canada. 
When  a  committee  from  the  Massachusetts  Assembly 
was  sent  to  investigate  aifairs  in  this  quarter,  Arnold 
and  his  men  threatened  to  sail,  in  the  grand  fleet  he 
had  armed,  to  join  the  British  at  St.  Johns.  This 
despicable  conduct  might  have  foreshadowed  the  end 
of  Arnold's  career. 

In  July,  1775,  General  Schuyler  took  command 
on  Lake  Champlain,  and  set  about  preparing  the  ex- 
pedition for  Canada.  About  this  time  some  of  the 
Indian  Chiefs  from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  St. 
Francis  Rivers  appeared  at  Cambridge  and  offered 
their  services  to  the  American  cause;  and  although 
Washington  received  them  with  great  ceremony,  as 
they  expected,  it  had  yet  not  been  decided  to  make 
Indian  allies. 

Inactivity  and  anxiety  began  to  weigh  heavily 
upon  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  fret  the  troops, 
and  the  indications  were  that  the  British  meditated 
no  assault  on  the  despised  continentals.  On  a  night 
late  in  August,  Washington  had  caused  a  height  on 
Charlestown  Neck  to  be  seized  and  fortified,  and  at 
daylight  displayed  an  entrenched  force  within  musket 
range  of  the  British  lines.  But,  this  and  all  other 
expedients  failed  to  draw  the  British  into  action. 
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Washington,  in  the  mean  time,  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  matters  on  the  northern  border.  He  now 
planned  an  expedition  against  Quebec  designed  to 
further  that  under  General  Schuyler  by  Sorel  River 
to  Montreal.  This  expedition  he  placed  under  Ben- 
edict Arnold,  and  on  the  13th  of  September  that 
officer  left  Cambridge  on  his  long  and  perilous  march 
by  the  Kennebec  River.  On  the  17th  of  the  same 
month,  General  Montgomery,  who  had  taken  the 
command  on  account  of  the  continued  illness  of  Gen- 
eral Schuyler,  began  the  siege  of  St.  Johns,  on  the 
Sorel  River. 

Montgomery  sent  Ethan  Allen  out  to  reconnoiter 
and  enlist  Canadians  and  Indians.  Allen  fell  in  with 
Colonel  Brown  with  a  small  force  designed  to  cut 
off  any  communications  from  the  north.  On  Brown's 
suggestion  that  Montreal  was  at  their  mercy,  a  plan 
was  at  once  devised  for  its  capture;  a  plan  destined, 
as  Allen  believed,  to  reduce  to  insignificance  Crown 
Point  and  Ticonderoga,  and  render  his  name  immor- 
tal. Brown  did  not  carry  out  his  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme ;  but  Allen  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
night  of  the  24th  of  September,  and  at  day-break, 
was  set  upon  by  a  small  body  of  regulars  and  militia, 
and  finding  himself  deserted  by  his  recruits,  after  a 
short  resistance,  surrendered.  Allen  was  sent  in 
irons  to  England.  He  was  a  bold,  brave  man,  and 
many  regretted  his  early  misfortune;  but  his  cap- 
ture took  from  the  field  a  reckless  and  unreliable 
soldier. 

There  was  an  attempt  made  for  the  exchange  of 
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Allen  which  proving  ineifectual,  Washington  notified 
General  Howe  that  the  same  severity  would  be 
placed  upon  General  Prescott  as  Allen  was  made  to 
suffer  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  Prescott  was 
accordingly  sent  to  Philadelphia  where  the  Congress 
ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  relenting,  took  him  out  and  "lionized" 
him.  The  predilection  for  foreign  pomp  and  distinc- 
tion was  certainly  very  great  in  this  country  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution,  and,  indeed,  has  not  en- 
tirely disappeared  at  this  time. 

St.  Johns,  Chamblee,  and  Montreal  soon  after  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Montgomery. 

Great  disturbance  now  arose  on  the  New  England 
coast;  Falmouth  (Portland),  Maine,  was  burned  by 
the  British,  and  depredations  were  everywhere  com- 
mitted, with  a  view  of  driving  the  people  to  submit 
by  reducing  them  to  poverty;  but  the  effect  was  the 
opposite,  and  the  people  were  aroused  to  the  most 
determined  resistance.  The  quiet  in  the  camp  at 
Cambridge  was  now  broken  by  the  discovery  of  the 
correspondence  between  Dr.  Benjamin  Church,  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  and  Medical 
Director  of  the  Continental  Army,  and  Captain. 
Wallace,  one  of  the  British  guerrillas  or  marauders. 
Church  was  permitted  to  leave  the  country,  and 
probably  died  on  his  way  to  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Gage  had  been  recalled 
to  England,  and  the  "ministerial"  forces,  as  the  Con- 
gress and  the  commander  of  the  American  army,  yet 
politely  termed  the  invading  troops,  operating  under 
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the  orders  of  the  British  ministry,  were  left  in  the 
command  of  General  William  Howe.  The  British 
with  great  apparent  indifference,  still  lay  inactive  in 
Boston.  And  although  Washington  had  presented 
several  bold  plans  for  attacking  them,  he  had  met 
the  stubborn  opposition  of  his  generals.  The  Con- 
gress notified  him  that  an  attack  on  Boston  would 
be  received  with  pleasure  by  that  body,  but  still  his 
generals  advised  to  the  contrary.  Other  difficulties 
now  beset  him.  The  time  of  enlistment  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  had  expired,  and  twenty 
thousand  soldiers  were  now  to  be  enlisted,  and  only 
for  one  year,  according  to  the  unwise  policy  of  the 
Congress,  but  greatly  to  the  distress  of  Washington, 
who  now  began  to  realize  what  it  was  to  re-enlist 
an  army  in  New  England,  notwithstanding  the  Brit- 
ish were  laying  waste  the  country. 

The  bargain  and  sale,  the  resignation  of  officers, 
and  re-enlistment  under  all  kinds  of  conditions,  pre- 
sented to  him  what  seemed  to  be  new  phases  of 
American  character,  and  led  him  to  say  to  Reed, 
who  had  resigned  his  secretaryship  and  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  that  had  he  known  what  he  should 
have  to  pass  through  he  never  would  have  accepted 
the  command.  He  was  greatly  annoyed,  and  must 
have  displayed  his  feelings,  as  the  calm  and  consid- 
erate Greene,  while  sympathizing  with  the  General, 
took  occasion  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend  to 
criticise  mildly  his  discomfort  and  overestimate  of 
the  average*  material  for  soldiers  in  any  country. 
Washington  had  seen  the   same   state  of  affairs  in 
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Virginia  in  his  own  case  under  Dinwiddie,  with 
Braddock,  and  under  Forbes,  and  should  have  been 
better  prepared  for  scenes  of  the  kind  in  New  Eng- 
land. But,  he  had  given  himself  without  considera- 
tion, and  forsaken  all  his  personal  and  domestic  in- 
terests, and  felt  that  it  was  a  common  cause  in  which 
all  should  engage  without  hesitancy,  or  strife  for 
place. 

The  conduct  of  some  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
before  Boston  was  simply  despicable,  although  there 
were,  perhaps,  under  a  close  scrutiny,  some  grounds 
of  apology  for  it.  The  greatest  enemy  to  greatness 
is  self-devotion.  The  trade-value  men  put  upon 
themselves,  was  then,  and  is  to-day  the  bane  of  the 
country,  the  fruitful  source  of  political  and  social 
corruption.  The  facts  apparent  on  this  point  through- 
out the  struggle  for  national  existence  indicate  no 
higher  patriotism  or  individual  virtue  than  may  be 
boasted  of  to-day.  The  men  of  this  age  do  not,  in- 
deed, compare  unfavorably,  from  any  point  of  view, 
with  those  of  any  other  period  since  the  Golden 
Age,  or  the  state  of  Adam.  Nor  do  I  at  alt  tolerate 
the  often-heard  vagary  that  in  politics  and  mammon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  more  corrupt 
than  those  of  other  nations.  Were  it  desirable  in  a 
work  of  this  kind,  the  exactly  opposite  position 
would  be  maintained. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Commander-in-chief, 
Henry  Knox,  who  had  been  a  bookseller  in  Boston, 
a  man  of  indomitable  spirit  and  courage,  was  com- 
missioned colonel  of  artillery,  and  sent  by  Washing- 
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ton  to  New  York  and  the  forts  on  Lake  Champlain 
for  cannon  and  ammunition. 

From  some  inexplicable  cause  amidst  all  the  de- 
privations of  the  country,  none  of  the  armaments  of 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  had  been  beneficially 
applied,  except  in  Montgomery's  expedition  to  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

At  Montreal,  Montgomery  found  himself  without 
troops ;  even  those  whose  time  had  not  expired,  re- 
fusing to  march  to  Quebec,  and  the  bjave  leader  felt, 
like  his  chief,  that  he  could  abandon  a  cause  sup- 
ported by  such  men. 

He  wrote  to  General  Schuyler,  asking  him  if  "his 
health  was  not  sufficiently  restored  to  enable  him  to 
live  at  Montreal  during  the  winter,  and  added : 

"  I  must  go  home,  if  I  walk  by  the  side  of  the  lake. 
I  am  weary  of  power,  and  totally  want  that  patience  and 
temper  requisite  for  such  a  command.  I  wish  some  method 
could  be  fallen  upon  for  engaging  gentlemen  to  serve.  A 
point  of  honor  and  more  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  be 
found  in  that  class  of  men,  would  greatly  reform  discipline, 
and  render  the  troops  much  more  tractable." 

Even  Schuyler  wanted  to  resign,  partly  on  the 
same  account.  But  the  earnest  pleadings  of  Wash- 
ington, and  their  genuine  attachment  to  the  cause, 
proved  of  more  avail  than  all  their  vexations. 

While  besieging  Boston  Washington  gave  much 
attention  to  organizing  a  naval  arm  of  the  service, 
especially  designed  to  prey  upon  British  supply  ves- 
sels and  cut  off  small  foraging  expeditions  along  the 
coast.    Quite  a  little  fleet  was  put  in  operation,  which 
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rendered  considerable  service  to  the  country.  After 
the  removal  of  head-quarters  to  New  York  he  had 
but  little  connection  with  naval  affairs.  But  the 
naval  branch  of  Revolutionary  history  is  not  without 
deep  interest;  and  especially  are  the  deeds  of  John 
Paul  Jones  and  a  few  other  brave  men  on  the  high 
seas,  a  subject  of  historic  pride  to  Americans. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

REVOLUTIONARY    WAR  —  BRITISH    EVACUATE  BOSTON  — 
DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COMMANDER- 
WASHINGTON  IN  NEW  YORK. 

THE  affairs  of  the  Commander-in-chief  at  Mount 
Vernon  were  in  the  hands  of  Lund  Washington, 
who  made  to  him  the  same  minute  and  accurate  re- 
ports which  characterized  his  own  letters  of  instruc- 
tion.    In  one  of  these  letters  he  wrote  to  his  agent : 

"  Let  the  hospitality  of  the  house  with  respect  to  the 
poor  be  kept  up.  Let  none  go  hungry  away.  If  any  of 
this  kind  of  people  should  be  in  want  of  corn,  supply  their 
necessaries,  provided  it  does  not  encourage  them  to  idle- 
ness ;  and  I  have  no  objection  to  your  giving  my  money 
in  charity  to  the  amount  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
when  you  think  it  well  bestowed.  What  I  mean  by  hav- 
ing no  objection  is,  that  it  is  my  desire  it  should  be  done. 
You  are  to  consider  that  neither  myself  nor  wife  is  now  in 
the  v/ay  to  do  those  good  offices." 

This  letter  well  portrays  the  intrinsic  character 
of  Washington. 

Matters  in  Virginia  had  now  become  serious. 
Dunmore  had  declared  martial  law,  and  the  "  OLl 
Dominion"  was  supposed  to  be  an  unsafe  residence 
for  "  Lady "  Washington,  as  the  mistress  of  Mount 
Vernon  was  often  called.     Accordingly  in  November 
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she  joined  the  General  at  Cambridge,  where  her 
presence,  no  doubt,  greatly  relieved  him  and  lessened 
his  difl&culties  on  the  vexed  question  of  distributing 
attentions  and  allaying  sectional  jealousies  at  head- 
quarters. 

In  December,  1775,  Greneral  Charles  Lee  was  sent 
over  to  Rhode  Island  to  look  after  the  Tories,  and 
put  Newport  in  a  state  of  defense,  to  resist  the  de- 
mands of  the  British  upon  it  for  supplies.  Lee  was 
the  man  for  such  an  enterprise  at  that  time,  and  al- 
though the  Congress  did  not  sanction  some  of  his 
acts,  Washington  approved  them  all.  He  gathered 
in  the  Tories  and  compelled  them  religiously  to  swear 
to  denounce  all  traitors,  to  take  up  arms  in  defense 
of  American  liberty,  and  furnish  no  aid,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  British  by  land  or  by  sea. 

On  the  morning  of  January  1,  1776,  Washington 
was  stripped  of  nearly  all  of  the  "old"  army,  and 
many  of  those  left  were  engaged  only  until  the 
middle  of  the  month.  This  was  a  glorious  oppor- 
tunity for  the  British,  but  as  on  many  other  occa- 
sions, their  inactivity  and  want  of  generalship  saved 
the  American  army.  Even  the  placid  Greene  broke 
into  lamentations  over  these  dreadful  circumstances. 

Amidst  all  these  evils  an  occasional  gleam  of  hope 
came  through  the  darkness. 

From  Ticonderoga  and  Lake  George,  Knox,  in 
whom  the  Commander-in-chief  had  not  been  de- 
ceived, wrote : 

"  Three  days  ago  it  was  uncertain  whether  we  should 
get  the  cannon  and  ordnance  stores  over  until  next  spring ; 
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but  now,  please  God,  they  shall  go.  I  have  made  forty^ 
two  exceedingly  strong  sleds,  and  have  provided  eighty 
yokes  of  oxen  to  drag  them  as  far  as  Springfield,  where  I 
shall  get  fresh  cattle  to  take  them  to  camp." 

But,  there  now  came  from  General  Schuyler  a 
full  account  of  the  desperate  and  ineffectual  assault 
on  Quebec,  in  which  the  brave  commander,  Mont- 
gomery was  killed  and  Arnold  severely  wounded. 

Washington  had  great  confidence  in  Arnold's 
success  in  Canada,  and  had  written  and  printed  an 
address  to  the  people  of  that  province,  which  Arnold 
was  to  distribute  on  his  arrival,  setting  forth  the 
feelings  of  the  colonies  toward  the  people  of  Canada, 
and  earnestly  asking  them  to  range  themselves  on 
the  side  of  liberty.  It  was  Washington's  opinion 
that  Canada  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  republic, 
and  that  no  foreign  power  should  be  left  on  the 
northern  border. 

Although  that  part  of  the  expedition  for  the  com- 
plete reduction  of  Canada,  led  by  Arnold  against 
Quebec,  failed,  and  thereby  the  great  object  was  lost, 
yet  the  march  of  Arnold  and  his  men  stands  on  re- 
cord as  one  of  the  most  perilous  adventures  of  the 
war.  It  raised  Arnold  to  a  great  height.  He  had 
exhibited  remarkable  tenacity  and  skill,  and  a  bravery 
that  elicited  the  highest  admiration.  It  was  Arnold's 
most  glorious  day.  Though  Quebec  was  not  taken, 
it  was  no  fault  of  his.  It  was  a  daring  and  formi- 
dable undertaking,  and  was  thwarted  by  a  combination 
'of  circumstances  against  which  he  had  desperately 
fought. 
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The  loss  of  Montgomery  and  the  prospects  in 
Canada  were  deeply  mourned,  and  by  none  more 
than  the  Commander-in-chief. 

Washington  now  undertook,  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, to  raise  three  regiments  in  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut  for  service  in 
Canada. 

At  the  suggestion  of  General  Lee,  and  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Congressman  John  Adams,  who 
happened  to  be  at  Cambridge,  Washington  sent  Lee 
into  Connecticut  to  raise  troops,  with  which  he 
marched  to  New  York  in  time  to  take  possession  of 
that  city,  and  forestall  the  movements  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  who  had  sailed  from  Boston. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Schuyler  had  put  a  stop 
to  the  machinations  of  Sir  John  Johnson  and  the 
Tories  who  were  threatening  to  devastate  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley. 

Washington  considered  New  York  city  and  the 
Hudson  River  largely  as  the  key  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion, as  they  were  the  way  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Canada. 

Lee  succeeded  by  strenuous  measures,  in  New 
York, in  putting  down  the  objectionable  Tory  influence, 
and  greatly  advancing  the  spirit  of  patriotism ;  also 
in  starting  the  fortifications  for  defense.  Tryon, 
Governor  of  New  York,  although  a  tool  of  the  King 
of  England,  received  the  support  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  was  heartily  detested  by  General  Lee,  who  took 
every  occasion  to  show  his  contempt  for  Tories,  titles, 
and  aristocratic  displays.     Lee  was  impatient  of  all 
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military  restraint  "on  the  part  of  the  Congress  or 
council,  and  although  at  that  time  he  pretended  to 
think  Washington's  conscientious  acts  and  cautious 
movements  were  probably  good  in  principle,  yet  he 
considered  all  things  fair  in  such  warfare  and  desired 
desperate  means  and  desperate  action. 

The  growing  feeling  of  discontent  through  the 
country  as  to  the  stationary  condition  of  affairs  at 
Boston  caused  Washington  to  call  another  council  of 
his  generals,  but  they  still  dissented  from  his  pur- 
pose of  making  an  attack. 

For  fear  of  information  reaching  those  who  would 
use  it  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  colonies,  Washing- 
ton communicated  little  of  his  own  private  feelings 
or  the  true  condition  of  the  army  to  those  around 
him,  and,  indeed,  only  what  was  necessary  to  the 
council  assemblages. 

His  letters  to  Joseph  Reed,  his  first  secretary, 
for  whom  he  long  entertained  the  warmest  and  most 
confiding  friendship,  revealed  much  of  the  trials, 
secret  workings  of  his  heart,  and  the  great  disinter- 
ested, noble  purposes  of  his  life.  When  disturbed 
by  the  impatience  of  the  people  for  some  decisive 
stroke  at  Boston,  he  wrote  to  Reed  : 

"  I  know  the  integrity  of  my  own  heart,  but  to  declare 
it,  unless  to  a  friend,  may  be  an  argument  of  vanity.  I 
know  the  unhappy  predicament  in  which  I  stand ;  I  know 
that  much  is  expected  of  me ;  I  know  that,  without  men, 
without  arms,  without  ammunition,  without  any  thing  fit 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  soldier,  little  is  to  be  done; 
and  what  is  mortifying,  I  know  that  I  can  not  stand  justi- 
fied to  the  world  without  exposing  my  own  weakness,  and 
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injuring  the  cause,  by  declaring  my  wants;  which  I  am 
determined  not  to  do,  further  than  unavoidable  necessity 
brings  every  man  acquainted  with  them.  My  own  situa- 
tion is  so  irksome  at  times,  that,  if  I  did  not  consult  the 
public  good  more  than  my  own  tranquillity,  I  should  long 
ere  this  have  put  every  thing  on  the  cast  of  a  die.  So 
far  from  my  having  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  well 
armed,  I  have  been  here  with  less  than  one-half  of  that 
number,  including  sick,  furloughed  and  on  command;  and 
those  neither  armed  nor  clothed  as  they  should  be.  In 
short,  my  situation  has  been  such,  that  I  have  been  obliged 
to  use  art  to  conceal  it  from  my  own  officers." 

Knox  finally  arrived  in  camp  with  his  ordnance 
train  and  about  the  same  time  ten  regiments  of 
militia  for  temporary  service  were  added  to  the  army. 
There  was  now  no  opposition  made  to  Washington's 
purpose  of  attack  on  Boston,  and  if  there  had  been, 
it  would  not  have  been  heeded,  as  he  had  determined 
to  risk  an  engagement  on  the  arrival  of  Knox  and 
the  militia. 

The  militia  of  Massachusetts,  within  reach,  were 
ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  join  the 
forces  at  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  at  a  moment's 
warning,  and  every  arrangement  made  for  the  pro- 
posed attack. 

On  the  26th  of  February  he  issued  an  order  for- 
bidding the  playing  of  cards  and  other  games,  and 
wrote  these  stern  words: 

"At  this  time  of  public  distress,  men  may  have  enough 
to  do  in  the  service  of  God  and  their  country,  without 
abandoning  themselves  to  vice  and  immorality.  It  is  a 
noble  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged;  it  is  the  cause  of 
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virtue  and  mankind;  every  advantage  and  comfort  to  us 
and  our  posterity  depend  upon  the  vigor  of  our  exertions; 
in  short  freedom  or  slavery  must  be  the  result  of  our  eon- 
duet;  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  greater  inducement  to 
men  to  behave  well.  But  it  maiy  not  be  amiss  to  the 
troops  to  know,  that,  if  any  man  in  action  shall  presume 
to  skulk,  hide  himself,  or  retreat  from  the  enemy  without 
the  orders  of  his  commanding  officer,  he  will  be  instantly 
shot  down  as  an  example  of  cowardice ;  cowards  having 
too  frequently  disconcerted  the  best  formed  troops  by 
their  dastardly  behavior." 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  March,  1776,  Greneral 
Thomas  was  advanced  with  twelve  hundred  working 
men  to  take  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights,  and 
as  the  ground  Avas  yet  too  hard  frozen  to  allow 
rapid  excavation,  a  train  of  three  hundred  wagons 
loaded  with  cases  of  earth  and  bales  of  hay,  was 
sent  in  advance  accompanied  by  eight  hundred  sol- 
diers. The  bales  and  other  obstructions  were  ar- 
ranged along  Dorchester  Neck  as  an  immediate  pro- 
tection from  British  guns.  The  night  was  bright  in 
the  light  of  the  moon,  but  under  the  incessant  can- 
nonade, kept  up  from  every  point  in  the  works,  the 
enemy  were  unaware  of  the  state  of  affairs  on  Dor- 
chester Heights,  and  when  the  morning  dawned  four 
redoubts  stared  them  iji  the  face  from  Dorchester 
Point.  The  British  were  "thunderstruck."  It  had 
been  the  work  of  a  night.  In  a  few  hours  there 
had  grown  up  what  would  have  taken  them  a  month 
to  construct.  A  fierce  cannonade  was  at  once  opened 
on  these  rude  American  fortifications;  the  British 
troops  were  prepared  for  action,  and  every  arrange- 
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ment  made  for  a  night  attack  on  the  redoubts,  as 
Howe  saw  that  on  their  destruction  depended  the 
safety  of  his  army  jn  Boston.  In  the  mean  time 
Thomas  was  reinforced  by  two  thousand  men;  and 
Washington  was  present,  moving  among  them,  en- 
couraging and  setting  before  them  the  importance  of 
their  action  to  the  country. 

As  night  approached  twenty-five  hundred  British 
troops  were  placed  on  transports  to  convey  them  to 
Castle  William;  but  a  furious  storm  set  in  which 
prevented  their  landing  and  made  the  attack  impos- 
sible for  that  night.  The  storm  continued  and  the 
Americans  made  good  use  of  the.  time.  General 
Howe  concluded  that  his  opportunity  was  lost,  and 
at  once,  in  shame,  began  preparations  for  evacuating 
Boston.  His  pride  had  fallen.  He  secured  a  safe 
embarkation  by  assuring  the  people  of  Boston  that 
if  his  troops  were  molested,  he  would  be  compelled 
to  fire  the  town.  An  anonymous  communication 
was  sent  by  citizens  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  Wash- 
ington, stating  this  fact,  which  he  returned  without 
action  owing  to  its  unauthorized  character.  But, 
the  firing  on  the  town  was  suspended  by  the  Amer- 
icans, and  as  Washington  suspected  the  intentions  of 
Howe,  he  continued  to  strengthen  the  new  fortifica- 
tions. Evacuation  was,  however,  the  only  alterna- 
tive for  the  British  general.  He  would  not  fight, 
and  if  he  had  risked  an  engagement,  the  defeat  of 
his  army  would  have  been  the  result.  At  four  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  March,  the  embarka- 
tion  began,  and    before  mid-day   the    whole    fleet. 
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including  many  of  tha  Tories  and  their  effects,  had 
sailed.  The  Americans  at  once  took  possession  of  the 
city.  It  had  been  planned  for  Creneral  Putnam  with 
four  thousand  men  to  make  an  assault  on  the  north 
side  of  the  town  while  the  British  were  engaged 
against  Dorchester  Heights.  Every  step  had  been 
successful,  and  the  capture  or  destruction  of  Howe's 
army  was  ensured.  But,  the  salvation  of  Boston 
was  considered  of  more  importance  than  the  de- 
struction of  the  British  army;  and  the  lives  of  the 
king's  soldiers  were  still  a  matter  of  some  tender- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Ariiericans.  Even  at  that 
time  some  of  the  colonies  were  attempting  pacifica- 
tion; a  kind  of  non-acting  policy  was  favored;  and 
several  of  the  king's  governors  were  yet  lording  it 
over  the  colonies,  tenderly  and  cautiously  opposed 
by  some,  and  pampered  and  abetted  by  the  Tories. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  British  to 
destroy  what  they  could  not  take  with  them,  much 
of  the  ordnance  in  which  they  vaunted  was  left  be- 
hind, and  the  whole  affair  terminated,  after  months 
of  anxiety,  to  the  benefit  of  the  Americans,  and  with 
honor  to  the  Commander-in-chief.  The  Congress 
voted  thanks  to  him,  and  ordered  his  likeness  to  be 
placed  on  a  gold  medal,  commemorating  the  event. 

General  Howe  sailed  for  Halifax  to  meet  his 
brother.  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  a  more  able  man, 
who  was  to  command  the  naval  forces  against  the 
colonies. 

The  colonies  south  of  the  Hudson  were  now  di- 
vided into  two  departments,  and  that  of  Virginia, 
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Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas  given  to  General  Charles 
Lee.  This  arrangement  of  the  Congress  was  not 
satisfactory  to  Washington  and  Lee  as  they  thought 
it  better  for  Lee  to  conduct  affairs  on  the  Canadian 
border.  Lee's  experience  in  Virginia  was  not  very 
satisfactory  to  him,  as  he  soon  wrote  to  Washington, 
that,  "the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York  are 
angels  of  decision,  when  compared  with  your  coun- 
trymen, the  committee  of  safety,  assembled  at  Will- 
iamsburg. Page,  Lee,  Mercer,  and  Payne  are,  indeed, 
exceptions;  but  from  Pendleton,  Bland,  the  Treas- 
urer &  Co.,  libera  nos,  domine!" 

Washington  now  turned  his  attention  towards 
New  York,  and  on  the  13th  of  April  took  up  his 
quarters  in  that  city.  Greene  was  placed  in  com- 
mand on  Long  Island,  and  the  fortifications  were 
everywhere  pushed  forward  according  to  the  plan 
devised  by  Lee.  At  the  suggestion  of  Washington, 
the  provincial  government  of  New  York  now  ordered 
all  intercourse  with  the  king's  ships  to  be  stopped. 
Generals  Thomas  and  Sullivan  were  sent  with  ad- 
ditional troops  for  Canada.  At  this  time  intelligence 
was  received  of  the  preparations  in  England  for 
crushing  the  colonies  by  force  of  arms,  and  that  the 
services  of  seventeen  thousand  troops  had  been 
bought  from  several  German  princes,  to  aid  in 
the  work. 

General  Thomas  had  joined  Arnold,  and  another 
bold  plan  was  devised  for  the  capture  of  Quebec, 
which  also  resulted  unfavorably,  to  the  great  morti- 
fication and  anxiety  of  Washington ;  and  the  misfor- 
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tunes  in  that  direction  caused  him  to  send  Gates  with 
dispatches_^  on  the  subject  to  the  Congress  in  Phila- 
delphia. But  a  few  days  afterwards  he  was  notified 
to  meet  the  Congress  in  person.  This  conference 
secured  the  act  enlisting  men  for  three  years,  with 
the  ridiculous  bounty  of  ten  dollars ;  the  arrange- 
ment to  reinforce  the  army  at  New  York  for  a  few 
months  with  several  thousand  militia;  the  building 
of  fire  rafts  for  use  in  New  York  bay;  a  camp  of 
ten  thousand  militia  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Delaware  to  serve  on  short  notice  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  middle  colonies;  and  he  was  author- 
ized to  call  upon  the  neighboring  colonies  for  any 
other  temporary  aid.  A  war  office  was  also  estab- 
lished by  this  visit  to  the  Congress,  and  the  board, 
consisting  of  five  members,  went  into  operation  June 
12,  1776.  This  war  board  was  composed  of  Roger 
Sherman,  John  Adams,  Colonel  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Edward  Rutledge,  and  James  Wilson,  a  body  of 
splendid  men. 

The  British  had  now  received  strong  reinforce- 
ments in  Canada ;  General  Thomas  had  died,  of 
small-pox ;  and  Sullivan  with  an  army  reduced  to 
two  or  three  thousand  men,  had  withdrawn  to  Crown 
Point,  and  thus  Canada  was  lost  to  the  United 
States.  In  its  final  and  present  results  this  was  as 
yet  the  greatest  misfortune  to  the  colonies;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  statesman  of  that  day  con- 
sidered, with  great  anxiety,  the  evils  which  would 
arise  from  a  government  of  foreign  and  dissimilar  in- 
terests on  the  north.     The  French  part  of  the  popur 
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lation  of  Canada  had  no  reason  for  adhering  to  or 
liking  the  British ;  and  there  were  many  indications, 
even  when  Sullivan  arrived  at  the  St.  Lawrence,  that 
they  were  more  favorable  to  the  colonies.  Ethan 
Allen  thought  himself  able  to  enlist  all  Canada  under 
the  republican  banner,  and  when  Montgomery  took 
possession  of  Montreal,  an  army  of  five  thousand 
men  with  a  suitable  war  footing  under  him,  Schuyler, 
Greene,  or  Lee  could  have  barred  the  St.  Lawrence 
against  the  British,  added  a  force  of  seven  thou- 
sand Indians  and  Canadians  to  the  continental 
army,  and  forever  shut  English  dominion  from  that 
territory. 

Independence  was  hardly  thought  of  yet,  and 
nobody  dreamed  of  the  establishment  of  a  great  na- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  thirteen  British  colonies. 
But  Canada  was  always  a  source  of  great  concern  to 
Washington,  and  in  those  dark  uncertain  days  of  the 
country  he  dreaded  the  effects  of  its  loss. 

The  Congress  now  made  the  mistake  of  appoint- 
ing Horatio  Gates  to  the  command  in  Canada.  Gates 
made  a  good  quartermaster  under  Washington,  but 
was  neither  able  nor  fit  to  command  a  separate  or 
completely  detached  part  of  the  continental  army. 

Sir  John  and  Guy  Johnson  were  again  threaten- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  with  their  Scotch  re- 
tainers and  savage  allies,  and  a  formidable  uprising 
of  Tories  and  other  disaffected,  was  threatened  at 
New  York,  They  were  led  by  Governor  Tryon,  who 
was  yet  in  his  ship  down  the  Bay,  and  who  had 
actually  promised  those  who  would  enlist   on   the 
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King's  side,  large  tracts  of  land,  and  a  money  bounty. 
The  conspiracy  in  New  York  was  discovered,  many 
Tories,  as  the  American  adherents  to  Great  Britain 
were  called,  arrested,  and  Thomas  Hickey,  one  of 
Washington's  body-guard,  was  hanged  in  the  pres- 
ence of  thousands  of  people,  as  an  example  to  roy- 
alists and  traitors. 

To  increase  the  troubles  of  the  time.  General 
Howe  arrived  with  a  vast  fleet  of  transports  and 
men-of-war,  and  landed  his  troops  without  opposition 
on  Staten  Island. 

Washington  now  made  an  especial  appeal  to  the 
President  of  the  Congress,  urging  the  immediate  or- 
ganization of  the  flying  camp  of  ten  thousand  men 
provided  for  on  his  recent  visit  to  that  body,  and 
issued  a  general  order  to  the  troops,  advising  them 
of  their  duties  and  the  approaching  necessities  of  the 
country. 

Dinners  and  fetes  now  disappeared  from  the 
American  camps.  War  became  the  business  of  the 
patriot.  From  this  time  it  was  to  be  a  struggle  for 
life  and  national  existence. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1776,  the  Congress  unani- 
mously passed  the  resolution,  "that  these  United 
Colonies  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent States  ;"  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  "  Dec- 
laration of  Independence"  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  was  a  source  of  great  rejoicing  by  the 
people,  that  day  henceforward  becoming  the  national 
anniversary. 

On  the  9  th  of  July,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
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the  "  Declaration  "  was  read  in  the  army,  with  these 
words  of  the  Commander-in-chief : 

"The  general  hopes,  that  this  important  event  will 
serve  as  a  fresh  incentive  to  every  officer  and  soldier,  to 
act  with  fidelity  and  courage,  as  knowing  that  now  the 
peace  and  safety  of  this  country  depend,  under  God,  solely 
on  the  success  of  our  arms ;  and  that  he  is  now  in  the 
service  of  a  State,  possessed  of  sufficient  power  to  reward 
his  merit,  and  advance  him  to  the  highest  honors  of  a  free 
country." 

There  was  now,  indeed,  something  to  inspire  the 
pen  of  the  Commander-in-chief  and  incite  the  soldiers 
of  the  Republic  to  noble  deeds.  It  was  not  now  a 
war  simply  for  the  recovery  of  lost  rights,  or  the 
establishment  of  just  principles  of  government,  hut 
in  addition  the  great  and  determined  purpose  of  a 
new  institution  of  radically  different  character,  au- 
thorized by  the  people.  Many  persons  had  felt  that 
such  might  be  the  result  of  the  war,  but  only  bold 
men,  like  General  Charles  Lee,  had  early  declared  in 
favor  of  taking  the  political  steps  in  that  direction. 

Although  Great  Britain  was  now  straining  every 
resource  and  the  cause  of  the  colonies  seemed  over- 
shadowed, the  Declaration  of  Independence  gave  a 
new  purpose  to  the  war,  and  secured  some  advan- 
tages to  the  country.  The  internal  enemies  of  the 
country  could  now  be  handled  as  the  exigency  of 
the  case  required  ;  the  unseemly  temporizing  with 
the  "  wicked  ministry,"  as  the  British  Government 
was  sometimes  called,  and  the  indefinite,  half-way 
policy  on  every  hand  were  at  an  end;   every  effort 
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of  the  country  would  now  be  put  forth ;  the  able 
and  the  true  would  come  to  the  surface,  and  the 
sympathy  and  friendship  of  other  nations  could  be 
claimed.  Had  this  step,  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress, been  taken  eight  months  sooner,  Canada  and 
the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  would 
have  constituted  another  member  of  the  United 
States. 

The  excitement  in  New  York  was  now  intense. 
A  great  fleet  had  gathered  in  the  Buy,  and  Staten 
Island  was  covered  with  British  soldiers.  The  sub- 
sidized Hessians  were  arriving  on  the  coast,  and  a 
superior  army  had  taken  possession  of  Canada.  At 
this  pitch  of  excitement  two  British  war-ships 
weighed  anchor,  and  sailing  up  the  Hudson,  quietly 
moored  in  one  of  its  most  beautiful  expanses,  the 
Tappan  Sea. 

General  George  Clinton,  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  his  brother,  James,  were  in 
command  on  the  Hudson,  and  long  before  Washing- 
ton's messenger  reached  them  at  Forts  Montgomery 
and  Constitution,  the  cannon  of  the  latter  had  re- 
sounded along  the  crag-bound  Hudson,  and  brave 
men,  armed  in  every  fashion,  were  gathering  from 
every  vocation  to  aid,  for  an  hour,  in  the  struggle 
for  liberty. 

Not  behind  the  energetic  and  patriotic  Clintons 
was  the  New  York  Convention.  Its  envoys  were 
everywhere  stirring  up  the  people ;  sharp-shooters 
were  watching  the  ships  at  Tarrytown ;  every  ar- 
rangement possible  was  made  to  prevent  them  enter- 
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ing  the  Highland  Passes ;  the  river  was  patroled  on 
land  and  in  boat,  by  night  and  day ;  fire  rafts  were 
brought  from  Poughkeepsie,  to  be  chained  with  com- 
bustible sloops  across  the  river,  or  sent  against  the 
British  ships ;  and  from  New  York  two  fire  ships 
were  sent  up  the  river  from  which  the  British  war 
vessels  were  soon  glad  to  be  able  to  escape  down  to 
their  former  position  in  the  Bay,  greatly  to  the 
disappointment  of  General  Putnam,  who  was  at  Fort 
Washington,  sinking  vessels  and  other  obstructions 
across  the  river,  and  already  claimed  the  enemy's 
ships  as  the  property  of  the  United  States,  the  new 
Government  which  had  sprung  into  existence  on  the 
4th  of  July,  no  more  forever  being  known  as  colonies 
or  provinces  of  Great  Britain. 

Affairs  on  the  Canadian  border  were  now  in  an 
awkward  position.  The  Congress  having  appointed 
Gates  to  the  command,  and  the  army  having  with- 
drawn to  New  York  before  his  arrival,  there  arose  a 
conflict  between  him  and  General  Schuyler  as  to  the 
precedence.  But,  for  the  present,  the  Congress  de- 
cided the  matter  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Affairs  at  Washington's  head-quarters  in  New 
York  City,  were  of  the  most  serious  character.  Ad- 
miral Howe  seemed  to  think  he  had  little  to  do  be- 
yond presenting  terms  of  pardon  for  the  restoration 
of  peace,  and  attempted  a  correspondence  with  Wash- 
ington to  that  effect. 

His  messenger.  Lieutenant  Brown,  was  met  in  the 
Bay  by  Colonel  Reed,  now  adjutant-general,  who 
refused  to  receive  the  communication  from  Howe,  as 
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it  was  addressed  to  "  George  Washington,  Esquire," 
Reed  informing  the  messenger  that  the  title  and  posi- 
tion of  General  Washington  were  well  known  in  the 
British  army.  Colonel  Patterson  was  finally  received 
with  undue  ceremony  near  Washington's  head- 
quarters, but  as  his  papers  from  Howe  were  still 
addressed  to  "  George  Washington,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc.," 
although  he  himself  addressed  the  General  as  ''your 
excellency,"  a  disgusting  practice  then  in  vogue  in 
America,  and  unfortunately  not  yet  extinct,  Washing- 
ton referred  him  to  the  character  of  the  address,  assur- 
ing him  that  the  etceteras  attached  to  his  name  might 
mean  any  thing,  and  were  merely  evading  the  ques- 
tion. The  negotiations  were,  accordingly,  broken  oflF, 
Admiral  Howe  informing  his  government  that  the 
distinctions  claimed  by  the  Americans  would  have  to 
be  given  to  them  or  no  communications  of  any  kind 
could  be  carried  on. 

The  Congress  and  the  country  greatly  praised  the 
Commander-in-chief  for  maintaining  their  dignity  at 
the  head  of  the  army.  Washington  had  little  re- 
spect to  his  own  distinction,  but  this  was  a  position 
in  which  he  represented  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try, and  the  purpose  of  his  constant  thought  and 
effort  was  to  give  them  the  greatest  advantage  of 
his  acts. 

The  sectional  feelings  displayed  in  all  parts  of 
.the  service  were  now  alarming. 

The  TrumbuUs,  Washington's  earliest  and  staunch- 
est  helpers,  now  joined  Gates  in  his  opposition  to 
Schuyler ;    an  ungenerous  and  unworthy  attack,  in 
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the  shape  of  ridicule,  by  the  Southern  troops  was 
made  upon  the  more  plainly  clad  and  equipped  yeo- 
manry of  New  England;  the  gentry  of  the  towns 
fell  to  burlesquing  the  officers  and  men  from  the 
farms ;  and  the  whole  presented  a  state  of  affairs 
which  no  general  was  ever  called  upon  to  endure, 
finally  bringing  from  him  one  of  his  most  valuable 
army  orders.     He  wrote  : 

"  It  is  with  great  concern  that  the  general  understands 
that  jealousies  have  arisen  among  the  troops  from  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  and  reflections  frequently  thrown  out 
which  can  only  tend  to  irritate  one  another  and  injure  the 
noble  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  which  we  ought 
to  support  with  one  hand  and  one  heart.  The  general 
most  earnestly  entreats  the  officers  and  soldiers  to  consider 
the  consequences ;  that  they  can  no  way  assist  our  enemies 
more  effectually  than  by  making  divisions  among  our- 
selves ;  that  the  honor  and  success  of  the  army,  and  the 
safety  of  our  bleeding  country,  depend  upon  harmony 
and  agreement  with  one  another;  that  the  States  are  all 
united  to  oppose  the  common  enemy;  and  all  distinctions 
should  be  sunk  in  the  name  of  an  American.  To  make 
this  name  honorable,  and  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  our 
country,  ought  to  be  our  only  emulation ;  and  he  will  be 
the  best  soldier  and  the  best  patriot,  who  contributes  most 
to  the  glorious  work,  whatsoever  be  his  station,  or  from 
whatsoever  part  of  the  continent  he  may  come.  Let  all 
distinction  of  nations,  countries  and  States,  therefore,  be 
lost  in  the  generous  contest,  as  to  whom  shall  behave  with 
the  most  courage  against  the  enemy,  and  the  most  kindness 
and  good-humor  to  one  another.  If  there  be  any  officers 
or  soldiers  so  lost  to  virtue  and  the  love  of  their  country, 
as  to  continue  in  such  practices  after  this  order,  the  gen- 
eral assures  them,  and  is  authorized  by  Congress  to  declare 
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to  the  whole  army,  that  such  persons    shall  be  severely 
punished  and  dismissed  from  the  service  in  disgrace." 

The  broad,  manly,  generous,  disinterested  feelings 
and  principles  of  national  unity  were  not  generally 
of  great  depth  even  at  that  most  needed  period. 
Nor,  indeed,  yet  have  such  feelings  and  principles 
taken  complete  control  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

BATTLE  OF  LONG  ISLAND— WASHINGTON  ON  THE  HUD- 
SON—WHITE PLAINS— FORT  WASHINGTON— FORT  LEE. 

AS  yet  no  advantage  had  been  gained  by  the 
British  in  the  South.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and 
Sir  Peter  Parker  had  been  defeated  in  Charleston 
Harbor.  One  of  the  most  thrilling  scenes  of  the  war 
had  been  enacted  at  Fort  Moultrie  on  Sullivan's 
Island,  in  June,  1776;  and  the  expedition  which  had 
sailed  under  Clinton  from  Boston,  mouths  before, 
had  failed,  he  subsequently  joining  the  fleet  ia  New 
York  Bay. 

Affairs  were  fast  drifting  to  a  crisis  at  New  York. 
Greneral  Greene  had  command  on  Long  Island,  and 
to  that  point  Washington  believed  the  British  Were 
about  to  direct  their  attention.  Greene  had  fortified 
Brooklyn  Heights,  and  arranged  a  system  of  defense' 
for  the  Island,  but  unfortunately  had  left  out  of  his 
account  the  road  to  Jamaica  by  Bedford,  thus  leaving 
an  open  highway  for  a  flank  movement  of  the  enemy 
far  to  the  east  of  his  outposts.  In  his  skill  and  in- 
tegrity Washington  had  unbounded  confidence.  But 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  British  were  land- 
ing a  large  force  on  Long  Island,  Greene  was  found 
confined  to  his  bed  in  a  fever,  and  unable  to  give  any 
information  as  to  his  works. 

14 
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General  Putnam  was  unacquainted  with  the  ex- 
tent of  Greene's  preparations,  but  did  what  he  could 
to  avert  the  approaching  calamity,  the  noble  old  man 
always  being  ready  to  work  and  fight  without  a 
question  of  rank  or  precedence. 

The  British  found  their  way,  undisputed,  by  the 
Jamaica  road  to  the  left  flank  of  the  American  po- 
sition. On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  August, 
1776,  the  battle  of  Long  Island  began.  Washington 
discovered,  at  the  roaring  of  the  cannon  toward 
Bedford,  what  had  been  done  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
but  there  was  then  no  remedy  for  the  lost  advantage. 
The  no  very  uncertain  conflict  was  waged  throughout 
the  day,  chiefly  in  the  outpost  divisions  under  Gen- 
eral Sullivan  and  Lord  Stirling.  Both  of  these 
generals  were  made  prisoners,  and  at  night  the 
British  encamped  with  all  their  forces  in  front  of 
the  fortified  Heights  of  Brooklyn.  In  the  conflict 
of  the  day  they  had  not  lost  over  five  hundred, 
while  the  loss  to  the  republican  army  was  three 
thousand  in  killed,  wounded,  and  captured. 

And  now  a  night  attack  on  Brooklyn  Heights, 
while  it  would  have  been  attended  with  great  loss 
to  the  British,  would  have  resulted,  to  all  reasonable 
appearances,  in  the  destruction  of  Washington's 
army.  But  the  British  generals  consi(lered  them- 
selves sure  of  the  prize,  and  chose  the  more  con- 
genial, slow,  and  uncertain  method  of  siege. 

Through  the  fog  of  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
Reed  and  others,  reconnoitering  toward  the  Bay, 
discovered  great  activity  in  the  British  fleet;  and 
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then  it  was  not  difl&cult  to  be  seen  that  should  they 
move  into  East  River,  the  Americans  would  have 
no  way  of  escape,  and  thus  would  be  accomplished 
what  twenty  thousand  intrepid  troops  could  have 
done  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  the  destruction  or 
capture  of  the  republican  army.  At  once  it  was  de- 
cided that  Brooklyn  Heights  should  be  evacuated 
that  night.  Washington,  therefore,  sent  to  Colonel 
Hughes,  quartermaster-general  to  impress  all  water 
craft,  both  great  and  small,  from  the  head  of  Man- 
hattan Island  to  the  Sound,  and  have  them  east  of 
the  city  by  evening  of  that  day.  This  order  was 
carried  out  with  great  secrecy  and  success,  and 
under  cover  of  a  dense  fog  the  embarking  of  nine 
thousand  troops  began. 

Before  the  morning  broke,  Washington  had  crossed 
with  the  last  of  his  men  to  New  York,  and  the 
British,  as  usual  apprised  of  the  fact  by  a  Tory, 
looked  in  upon  the  American  works  stripped  of 
every  thing  but  a  few  worthless  guns.  The  army 
which  they  had  marked  for  their  own  was  gone. 
This  was  considered  a  great  piece  of  generalship, 
and  added  to  the  high  reputation  of  Washington. 
One  thing  is  certain,  it  was  a  narrow  escape  for  the 
main  part  of  the  American  army,  whether  attributa- 
ble most  to  the  watchfulness  of  Colonels  Reed  and 
Grayson,  and  General  Mifflin,  who  discovered  the 
intentions  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  the  wisdom  of  the 
Commander-in-chief,  or  the  hand  of  Providence. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  further  the  causes 
of  the   misfortune,  or  fix  its   responsibility.     Had 
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General  Greene  been  able  to  superintend  the  affairs 
of  the  field  the  case  might  have  been  bettered.  The 
British  were  greatly  chagrined  at  their  loss.  The 
capture  of  Washington  at  that  time  would  have  been 
an  irreparable  loss  to  the  American  cause.  There 
was  no  general  in  the  army  then,  nor  did  there  ap- 
pear one  at  any  other  period  of  the  Revolution,  who 
was  able  to  fill  the  place  of  Washington. 

There  was  a  strange  and  dreadful  occurrence  as 
the  troops  were  gathering  on  the  transports  at 
Brooklyn  ferry,  which  goes  far  towards  showing  how 
much  the  night  and  the  dense  fog  went  in  saving  the 
American  army.  Colonel  Scammel,  one  of  Washing- 
ton's aids,  was  sent  with  orders  to  hurry  up  the 
troops,  then  marching  for  embarkation.  He  notified 
General  Mifflin,  who  had  charge  of  the  line  of  pickets, 
and  was  maintaining  the  usual  show  of  preparation 
for  resistance,  to  draw  in  his  pickets  and  march  down 
to  the  transports. 

When  Washington  discovered  Mifflin  and  his 
troops  he  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes,  and  feared 
that  inevitable  ruin  was  upon  him.  Mifflin  was  sent 
back  to  picket  duty;  and  after  his  troops  had  been 
withdrawn  and  the  lines  deserted  for  three-fourths 
of  an  hour,  they  took  their  former  positions,  and 
neither  their  absence  nor  the  cessation  of  the  usual 
bustle  of  work  on  the  fortifications  had  been  detected 
by  the  British. 

The  question  of  holding  New  York  City  was  now 
freely  discussed  among  the  officers  of  the  army; 
Washington  wrote  to  the  Congress  of  the  probability 
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of  his  being  compelled  to  abandon  it;  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  removed  to  Orangetown,  New  Jersey; 
and  some  of  the  military  stores  were  sent  twenty 
miles  up  the  Hudson. 

Desertions  from  the  army  now  began  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate,  even  by  companies  and  regiments,  and  the 
Commander-in-chief  was  unable  to  check  them.  The 
feeling  of  distrust  and  the  anxiety  to  return  home 
extended  to  the  troops  from  all  sections,  and  at  no 
time  had  the  affairs  of  the  country  looked  so  hope- 
less to  many  outside  of  the  army. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  strengthen  the  forts 
on  the  Hudson,  and  prevent  the  enemy's  vessels 
passing  up.  At  Fort  Washington,  General  Putnam 
had  begun  what  he  termed  his  chevaux-de-frise, 
and  it  was  determined  to  complete  and  strengthen 
that  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  ships. 

At  this  juncture  Lord  Howe  made  another  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  for  peace,  and  sent  General  Sul- 
livan, on  parole,  as  the  bearer  of  his  message  to  the 
Congress. 

Although  he  only  offered  to  lay  his  ample  powers 
and  plans  before  them  as  private  gentlemen  of  influ- 
ence in  the  colonies,  and  not  in  their  assumed  capac- 
ity as  the  highest  authority  of  a  government,  yet 
the  Congress  deemed  it  best  to  send  John  Adams, 
Edward  Rutledge,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  to  hear 
what  Lord  Howe  had  to  offer.  They  discovered,  as 
they  anticipated,  that  he  had  no  authority  to  nego- 
tiate, but  simply  wanted  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  show  their  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  then,  the 
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ministry  would  look  after  their  hurts.  This  satis- 
fied the  country  as  to  Howe's  pretensions,  and  set- 
tled the  trifling  overtures  for  peace. 

The  British  were  now  landing  troops  about  Hell 
Gate,  and  every  indication  went  to  show  that  they 
meant  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Americans  from 
Manhattan  or  New  York  Island,  and  accomplish 
there,  on  a  larger  scale,  what  they  had  failed  to  do 
on  Long  Island. 

Washington  now  decided,  after  consulting  his 
generals,  to  leave  General  Putnam  with  five  thou- 
sand troops  in  the  city;  nine  thousand  under  Heath 
were  to  take  a  position  at  the  northern  part  of  the 
island ;  and  Spencer  and  Greene  were  to  be  stationed 
with  a  considerable  force  at  Turtle  Bay  and  Kip's 
Bay,  where  works  had  been  thrown  up  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  the  enemy.  On  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, head-quarters  were  removed  to  King's  Bridge. 
Many  of  the  enemy's  ships  and  transports  had  passed 
up  East  River ;  the  troops  were  landing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Harlem;  three  war  vessels  had  sailed  up  the 
Hudson,  unmindful  of  old  Putnam's  chevaux-de-frise ; 
and  the  "ministerial  troops"  effected  a  landing  at 
Kip's  Bay.  The  ships  opened  fire  on  the  works  at 
Turtle  Bay,  and  the  troops  in  command,  chiefly 
militia,  broke  and  ran,  the  sight  of  the  landing 
Britons  increasing  their  terror.  At  this  time  Wash- 
ington appeared  among  them  and  attempted  to  rally 
them,  but  they  flew  before  him.  At  the  sight  of 
this  cowardice,  the  General-in-chief  is  said  to  have 
fallen   into  a  great  rage,  snapped  his   pistol  at  the 
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fugitives,  drew  his  sword  upon  them  and  rushed 
frantically  about,  regardless  of  personal  danger,  until 
an  orderly  rushing  up,  seized  his  horse  by  the  bridle 
and  led  him  away.  This  feat  was  unworthy  of  Gen- 
eral Washington,  and  it  doubtlessly  rankled  in  his 
mind  long  afterwards,  as  did  the  sight  of  the  flying 
militia.  New  York  was  now  abandoned,  and  a  tem- 
porary stand  made  at  the  Heights  of  Harlem.  A 
part  of  New  York  was  burned  by  the  British  or 
Tories.  The  British  officers  claimed  that  it  was  done 
by  incendiaries.  Of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
but  no  American  soldiers  were  left  in  the  city,  and 
few  friends  of  their  cause ;  it  was  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  disaffected,  and  the  British  troops. 

At  this  time  an  exchange  of  prisoners  was  effected, 
and  among  those  returned  to  the  patriot  army  were 
Lord  Stirling  and  the  brave  Daniel  Morgan,  and  the 
latter,  at  Washington's  suggestion,  was  raised  to  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  riflemen. 

The  British  seemed  now  to  have  all  the  advan- 
tages with  them,  especially  in  a  popular  sense;  the 
Tories,  many  of  whom  were  men  of  dangerous  repu- 
tation, were  enlisting;  and  bounties  of  land  and 
money,  and  British  pay  offered  all  who  would  espouse 
the  king's  cause.  Long  Island  and  several  of  the 
lower  counties  of  New  York  State  were  badly  affected 
toward  the  country,  and  great  distrust  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  continental  army  sprang  up, 
in  the  Congress,  among  the  early  supporters  of 
Washington,  and  at  his  very  camp  and  head-quarters. 
General  Charles  Lee  was  openly  declared  to  be  the 
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coming  man.  He  had  danced  through  the  South 
with  little  opposition.  At  Charleston  Colonel  Moul- 
trie had  whipped  the  British,  while  Lee  had  prompted 
from  the  mainland.  He  was  now  on  his  way  to 
New  York,  and  the  Congress  was  hurrying  him  on. 
Great  things  were  to  be  done. 

■  Washington  had  notified  the  Congress  that  the 
army  was  about  to  be  broken  up  by  desertions,  and 
urged,  among  many  other  matters,  enlistment  for  the 
war,  increase  of  pay,  and  a  bounty  of  land.  His 
suggestions  were  mainly  carried  out.  Eighty-eight 
battalions  were  to  be  raised  from  all  the  States,  in 
regular  quotas,  and  many  gratifying  steps  were  taken 
by  the  Congress  to  remedy  the  evils  which  threat- 
ened the  ruin  of  the  country. 

On  the  14th  of  October  Lee  arrived  at  Washing- 
ton's camp,  where  no  one  received  him  with  greater 
cordiality  than  the  Commander-in-chief. 

Lee  had  written  pompous,  dictatorial  letters  to 
the  Congress  on  his  journey,  and  that  body  took  this 
as  a  display  of  military  genius  and  daring.  Many 
of  his  statements  were  implied  censures  of  Wash- 
ington's judgment  and  style  of  warfare. 

Notwithstanding  Washington  saw  the  feeling  in 
Lee's  favor,  he  yet  shared  in  the  common  error  as  to 
his  integrity,  and,  certainly,  in  that  of  his  military 
ability,  and  was  anxious  to  give  the  country  the 
benefit  of  his  services  at  this  critical  time.  Lee  was 
at  once  placed  in  command  of  the  center  of  the 
army  at  King's  Bridge,  where  he  began  to  display 
the   more   genuine  elements   of   his   character.     He 
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now  continued  writing  his  rattle-brained  letters,  almost 
any  one  of  which,  to  his  special  favorites,  would  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Congress.  The  man  after 
Lee's  heart,  above  all  others,  was  Horatio  Gates, 
who  had  also  misled  the  Congress  into  putting  great 
stress  upon  his  unreliable  character.  He  wrote  to 
Gates,  then  at  Ticonderoga,  in  the  following  language  : 

"Keep  Ticonderoga;  much  depends  upon  it.  We 
ought  to  have  an  army  in  Delaware.  I  have  roared  it  into 
the  ears  of  the  Congress,  but  carent  auribus.  Adieu,  my 
dear  friend,  if  we  do  not  meet  again — why,  we  shall 
smile.  .  .  .  Inter  nos,  the  Congress  seem  to  stumble 
at  every  step.  I  do  not  mean  one  or  two  of  the  cattle, 
but  the  whole  stable.  I  have  been  very  free  in  deliv- 
ering my  opinion  to  them.  In  my  opinion,  General 
Washington  is  much  to  blame  in  not  menacing  'em  with 
resignation,  unless  they  refrain  from  unhinging  the  army 
by  their  absurd  interference." 

Such  a  letter  needs  no  word  of  contempt,  and 
had  it  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Congress,  would 
have  shown  it  the  true  metal  of  the  rising  mili- 
tary chief. 

The  American  army,  in  four  divisions  under  Lee, 
Sullivan,  Heath,  and  Lincoln,  extended  from  King's 
Bridge  at  the  Harlem  to  White  Plains,  along  the 
west  side  of  the  Bronx  River.  Washington  was 
now  almost  day  and  night  on  the  field.  Nothing 
escaped  his  watchful  eye. 

General  Howe's  plan  of  cutting  off  Washing- 
ton's connection  with  the  country  was  evidently  not 
yet  abandoned ;  and  although  his  prospects  seemed 
so    easy  on  different   occasions,    he    did    not    take 
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advantage  of  them.  The  British  yet  pretended  to 
great  contempt  for  American  soldiers.  They  carried 
on  the  war,  on  their  side,  with  great  ease  and 
pomp ;  the  discipline  of  their  army  was  beyond 
criticism ;  their  war  equipment  was  on  a  grand 
scale ;  but  their  motions  were  generally  slow,  often 
giving  the  air  of  incompetency  to  their  commanders ; 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  masterly  inac- 
tivity and  inability  of  the  British  generals  often 
saved  the  poorly  clad,  poorly  armed,  and  sometimes 
poorly  commanded  continental  forces  from  disaster. 
Washington  too  well  knew  the  condition  and  wants 
of  the  small  force  usually  under  his  command  to 
pursue  the  policy  of  open,  pitched  battle  with  old 
disciplined  soldiers,  managed  according  to  the  best 
standards  of  war  science  at  that  day.  He  believed 
that,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  it  should  be  a 
war  of  posts,  a  war  of  strategy,  a  war  of  the  pick 
and  the  ax.  Daily  experience  showed  the  necessity 
of  such  a  course  at  that  stage  of  the  war.  The 
mushroom  fortifications  of  a  night  often  served  to 
throw  the  British  army  into  spasms  of  wonder  and 
days  and  weeks  of  scientific  delay.  Washington's 
head-quarters  were  removed  to  White  Plains  on  the 
23d  of  October,  and  for  a  week  General  Howe  was 
lying  at  the  Sound  with  the  main  body  of  his 
troops,  waiting  for  no  one  could  tell  what,  but  cer- 
tainly until  his  opportunity  was  lost. 

By  the  27th  of  October  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
tinental army  had  withdrawn  before  the  British  to 
White   Plains;    and,   on   the    following   day,  while 
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Washington  and  his  generals  were  reconnoitering,  a 
messenger  informed  him  that  the  "Red  Coats"  were 
in  the  camp.  When  they  galloped  into  camp  Reed, 
the  adjutant-general,  notified  him  that  the  pickets 
had  been  driven  in,  but  that  the  whole  American 
army  was  in  line  of  battle. 

Reed  was  a  man  of  education,  of  rare  judg- 
ment, fine  executive  qualities,  and,  although  en- 
dowed with  some  strange,  versatile  traits,  was.  de- 
voted, body  and  soul,  to  the  republican  cause.  His 
was  one  of  the  many  noble  characters  developed 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.  But  Reed  was  not 
without  faults,  and  his  most  unpardonable  one  was 
stinging  the  reputation  of  his  noblest  friend,  the 
generous  Commander-in-chief. 

The  engagement  at  White  Plains  was  mainly 
carried  on  with  cannon,  except  that  the  British  made 
an  attack  on  Chatterton's  Hill,  overlooking  the 
American  camp,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  three  or  four 
hundred  men  on  each  side.  Night  closed  the  con- 
test, but  not  the  work  of  the  poor  soldiers  of 
the  Union. 

As  morning  dawned  General  Howe  beheld  new 
fortifications,  and  supposed  them  too  formidable  for 
assault,  although  composed  mainly  of  corn-stalks 
pulled  from  the  fields. 

On  the  night  ,of  the  31st,  Washington  withdrew 
his  whole  army  to  the  hills  of  North  Castle ;  and  the 
British,  failing  in  their  attempts,  either  seriously  to 
cripple  or  cut  ofi"  the  Americans  from  their  connec- 
tion with  the  country,  gave  up  the  pursuit  and  turned 
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their  whole  force  toward  New  York  and  the  Hud- 
son River. 

Washington  now  wrote  the  Governor  of  Nevv' 
Jersey  to  have  the  militia  of  that  State  ready  for 
any  emergency ;  to  remove  grain,  stock  and  stores 
that  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and 
that  he  would  be  ready  to  aid  with  his  army  as  the 
case  required.  Finding  that  the  obstructions  at  Fort 
Washington  had  not  prevented  the  British  passing 
up  the  river  with  their  ships,  Washington  wrote 
General  Greene  at  Fort  Lee  that  there  could  be 
nothing  material  gained  by  holding  Fort  Washington 
on  the  New  York  side  of  the  Hudson,  but  gave  him 
discretionary  orders  as  to  withdrawing  its  garrison. 
Greene  chose  to  hold  the  fort,  and  the  Congress  had 
desired  that  it  should  not  be  abandoned.  He  assured 
Washington  that  it  would  take  the  British  two  weeks 
to  reduce  the  fort,  and  the  troops  and  armament 
could  be  drawn  off  at  any  time.  But  General  Greene, 
who  usually  harmonized  with  Washington,  was  now 
greatly  mistaken,  not  even  his  own  position  at  Fort 
Lee  being  safe,  as  the  enemy  Aartually  had  possession 
of  the  Hudson  at  that  point. 

Washington  now  prepared  to  cross  the  Hudson, 
leaving  Lee  at  North  Castle  with  four  or  five  thou- 
sand men. 

He  wrote  quite  fully  and  most  considerately  to 
Lee,  putting  stress  on  his  integrity  and  military  abil- 
ity, and  while  he  clearly  pointed  out  certain  duties, 
left  matters  generally  at  his  discretion,  and  closed  by 
saying  that  if  he  discovered  that  the  enemy  were  all 
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crossing  to  New  Jersey,  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  his 
making  all  speed  to  join  the  main  body  of  the  re- 
publican army. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1776,  "Washington 
rode  through  the  country  to  Fort  Lee,  and  was  greatly 
disappointed  to  find  that  Greene,  instead  of  withdraw- 
ing the  troops  and  stores  from  Fort  Washington,  had 
increased  them.  On  the  17th  the  British  made  an 
attack  on  the  fort,  and  although  they  sustained  a 
heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  Colonel  Magaw 
was  compelled  to  surrender  with  two  thousand  men. 

From  Fort  Lee  Washington  saw  the  surrender, 
but  was  absolutely  unable  to  give  any  aid;  and  as 
he  beheld  the  Hessian  hirelings  bayonet  his  men  as 
they  cried  for  quarter,  he  wept  like  a  woman.  Dur- 
ing the  desperate  conflict  he  had  managed  to  send  a 
message  to  Colonel  Magaw  that  if  he  could  hold  out 
until  night  he  would  attempt  his  rescue,  but  the  Brit- 
ish succeeded  in  gaining  a  position  which  overlooked 
the  fort,  and  made  it  untenable. 

Washington  now  wrote  Lee  as  to  his  movements, 
but  still  left  him  to  decide  from  his  great  military 
skill.  Lee  answered  pompously  and  impudently  and 
remained  at  North  Castle. 

On  the  night  of  the  20th  the  British  began  to 
cross  the  Hudson.  Greene  notified  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  who  was  then  at  Hackensack.  He  was  soon 
at  the  fort  and  saw  at  once,  that  they  must  retreat 
or  be  cut  off  at  Hackensack  bridge.  He  had  previ- 
ously ordered  Greene  to  evacuate  Fort  Lee,  but  this 
he  had  delayed  doing  until  they  were  now  compelled 
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to  abandon  not  only  the  cannon  and  military  stores, 
but  even  their  tents,  camp-kettles,  and  entrenching 
tools ;  and  then  barely  reached  the  Hackensack  be- 
fore Lord  Cornwallis  with  the  advance  of  the  British 
army. 

Three  thousand  disciplined  troops  were  now  left 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Washington ;  and 
what  were  they  to  a  well-organized  army  of  ten 
times  the  number  ?  The  militia  were  deserting,  and 
the  time  of  service  of  the  regulars,  if  they  could  be 
called  such,  was  expiring,  and  the  new  levies  had 
not  been  supplied. 

These  were  gloomy  days  to  the  American  cause, 
and  no  one  more  keenly  felt  this  than  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief. The  great  mass  of  his  countrymen 
knew  nothing  of  his  sufferings,  and  now  began  openly 
to  consider  the  country  ruined  under  his  leadership. 
At  this  time  he  recites  his  misfortunes  and  pours 
out  his  feelings  to  his  brother,  John  Augustine. 
First,  he  says  of  Fort  Washington : 

"  This  is  a  most  unfortunate  affair,  and  has  given  me 
great  mortification ;  as  we  have  lost  not  only  two  thousand 
men  who  were  there,  but  a  great  deal  of  artillery  and  some 
of  the  best  arms  we  had.  And  what  adds  to  my  mortifica- 
tion is,  that  this  post,  after  the  last  ships  passed  it,  was  held 
contrary  to  my  wishes  and  opinion,  as  I  conceived  it  to  be 
a  hazardous  one;  but  it  having  been  determined  upon  by 
a  full  council  of  general  ofijcers,  and  a  resolution  of  Con- 
gress having  been  received,  strongly  expressive  of  their 
desire  that  the  channel  of  the  river  which  we  had  been 
laboring  to  stop  for  a  long  time  at  that  place,  might  be  ob- 
structed, if  possible ;  and  knowing  that  this  could  not  be 
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done  unless  there  were  batteries  to  protect  the  obstructions, 
I  did  not  care  to  give  an  absolute  order  for  withdrawing 
the  garrison,  till  I  could  get  around  and  see  the  situation 
of  things ;  and  then  it  became  too  late,  as  the  place  was 
invested.  .  .  .  In  ten  days  from  this  date  there  will 
not  be  above  two  thousand  men,  if  that  number,  of  the 
fixed  established  regiments  on  this  side  of  the  Hudson 
River,  to  oppose  Howe's  whole  army;  and  very  little  more 
on  the  other,  to  secure  the  eastern  colonies  and  the  impor- 
tant passes,  leading  through  the  Highlands  to  Albany  and 
the  country  about  the  Lakes.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  in  the  compass  of  a  letter  to  give  you  any  idea  of  our 
situation,  of  my  difficulties,  and  of  the  constant  perplex- 
ities with  which  I  meet,  derived  from  the  unhappy  policy 
of  short  enlistments,  and  delaying  them  too  long.  Last 
Fall  or  Winter  I  represented,  in  clear  and  explicit  terms, 
the  evils  which  would  arise  from  short  enlistments,  the 
expense  which  must  attend  raising  an  army  every  year,  and 
the  futility  of  such  an  army  when  raised;  and  if  I  had 
spoken  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  I  could  not  have  foretold 
the  evils  with  more  accuracy  than  I  did." 

"  I  am  wearied  almost  to  death  with  the  retrogade  mo- 
tion of  things ;  and  I  solemnly  protest  that  a  pecuniary 
reward  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year  would  not  in- 
duce me  to  undergo  what  I  do,  and,  after  all,  perhaps  to  lose 
my  character ;  as  it  is  impossible  under  such  a  variety  of 
distressing  circumstances,  to  conduct  matters  agreeably  to 
public  expectations." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

REVOLUTIONARY    WAR  —  WASHINGTON     ON    THE    DELA. 

WARE— TRENTON—  PRINCETON  — THE  TORIES 

MARK  TIME  IN  NEW  JEkSEY. 

WASHINGTON  now  hoped  to  receive  some  tem- 
porary addition  to  his  command  from  Lake 
Champlain  ;  as  the  British  after  a  naval  victory  over 
Arnold,  had  held  Crown  Point  for  a  time  and  with- 
drawn entirely  into  Canada  to  winter  at  St.  Johns, 
being  unable  to  carry  out  their  magnificent  scheme 
of  wintering  at  Albany,  and  joining  Howe  in  the 
spring  to  be  present  at  the  closing  up  of  the  entire 
business  and  the  subjugation  of  the  colonies. 

The  Americans  had  built  a  small  fleet  on  Lake 
Champlain,  and  according  to  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, Arnold  was  placed  in  charge  of  it. 
The  British  had  brought  from  England  a  great  num- 
ber of  vessels  of  various  sizes,  in  pieces,  and  put 
them  together  at  St.  Johns.  With  this  fleet,  of  over 
thirty  vessels,  some  of  them  carrying  so  many  as 
twelve  guns,  they  expected  to  command  the  lake. 
Arnold's  conduct  in  the  unequal  contest  gained  him 
a  still  higher  place  in  the  estimation  of  Washington. 
He  had  fought  two  desperate  battles  in  his  galley 
flotilla,  had  burned  Crown  Point,  and  retreated  to 
Ticonderoga,  where  the   defense  made   by  General 
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Gates  weakened  Carleton's  determination  to  spend 
the  winter  at  the  capital  of  New  York. 

There  now  began  a  most  remarkable  correspond- 
ence between  Washington  and  Lee.  On  the  21st  of 
November,  supposing  Lee  certainly  removed  from 
North  Castle  to  the  Hudson,  Washington  wrote  to 
him  of  the  apparent  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  urged 
him  to  cross  with  his  force  and  move  forward  to 
his  aid. 

Reed,  the  confidential  friend  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  now  joined  the  malcontents,  wrote  Lee  a 
letter  abusing  Washington,  placing  to  his  indecision, 
as  they  were  pleased  to  say,  the  misfortunes  of  the 
country,  praising  Lee,  and  assuring  him  that  he  was 
the  hope  of  the  army.  This  was  the  one  spot  on 
the  fair  name  of  Reed.  On  the  24th  a  letter  came 
to  camp  from  Lee  addressed  to  Reed,  and  in  his 
absence  Washington  opened  it,  as  was  his  custom 
with  letters  to  the  adjutant  general,  supposed  to  refer 
to  affairs  of  the  army,  and  by  it  found  that  Lee  hfid 
not  obeyed  his  orders,  but  was  still  at  North  Castle. 
He  stated  that  he  had  ordered  General  Heath  to 
send  two  thousand  men  to  Washington,  and  flattered 
himself  that  that  would  answer  the  spirit  of  the 
orders  from  the  Commander-in-chief,  better  than  to 
remove  his  army,  for  reasons  too  irksome  to  be  men- 
tioned. He  also  began  sending  out  his  wordy, 
flighty  letters  to  the  governors  of  several  States, 
criticising  Washiiigton's  movements ;  setting  Fort 
Washington  down  as  the  costly  work  of  "indecis- 
ion ;"  and  putting  great  stress  on  what  he  was  going 
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to  do.  la  one  of  these  braggart  epistles  to  Grov- 
ernor  Bowdoin,  of  Massachusetts,  he  said  that  "  he 
was  determined,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  unnest  'em, 
even  in  the  dead  of  winter."  It  will  be  seen  to 
what  this  all  amounted.  The  whole  of  his  conduct 
was  disorderly,  and  his  correspondence  in  this  vein 
was  a  great  piece  of  egotism  and  hypocrisy,  as  he 
only  respected  men  so  far  as  they  subserved  his 
selfish  purposes,  and  had  no  respect  for  God.  One 
of  his  vulgarisms  was  that  the  Almighty  liked  strong 
battalions. 

Heath  refused  to  obey  Lee,  and  faithfully  held 
to  his  instructions  from  Washington  to  retain  the 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  In  a  few  days  Washing- 
ton received  a  letter  from  Lee  stating  that  "  that 
gre^t  man,  Heath,  intrenched  within  the  letter  of 
his  instructions,  refused  to  part  with  a  single  file  of 
his  men,"  but  that  he  would  start  forward  soon,  in 
the  mean  time  hoping  to  take  in  Rogers,  the  Tory 
leader,  and  do  several  things  to  compensate  for  his 
delay.  The  Commander-in-chief  returned  answer  im- 
mediately, urging  him  on,  assuring  him  that  Heath's 
force  was  to  remain  in  the  Highlands  where  it  was, 
and  thinking  him  certainly  at  the  Hudson  by  that 
time,  gave  suggestions  as  to  the  safest  route  for  him 
to  pursue.  Lee  was,  hgwever,  still  at  North  Castle, 
and  from  there  replied  that  he  might  be  expected  to 
set  out  soon.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  scorch- 
ing letter  to  Heath,  notifying  him  that  as  the  army 
was  now  separated,  he  commanded,  as  second  in 
authority,  east  of  the  Hudson,  and  must  be  obeyed. 
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Washington  now  wrote  wearily  to  Lee  :  "  My  former 
letters  were  so  full  and  explicit,  as  to  the  necessity 
of  your  marching  as  early  as  possible,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  add  more  on  that  head.  I  confess  I 
expected  you  would  be  sooner  in  motion ;"  at  the 
same  time  again  assuring  him  of  the  weakness  of  his 
force  to  oppose  the  British.  A  day  or  two  subse- 
quently a  letter  came  to  Reed  from  Lee,  which  Wash- 
ington opened  and  found  to  contain  criticisms  of  his 
"  indecision  "  and  other  parts,  thanking  Reed  for  his 
flattering  opinions  of  himself  and  terminating  with 
the  bombastic  flourish  :  "  To  confess  a  truth,  I  really 
think  our  Chief  will  do  better  with  me  than  without 
me."  Here  Washington  sadly  realized  that  he  had 
been  stabbed  by  the  man  of  his  bosom,  as  Lee's 
letter  was  an  answer  to  one  from  Reed  in  relation 
to  himself. 

He  sent  to  Reed  the  following  brief  note,  which 
revealed  to  him  a  fact  which  gave  him  many  a  sad 
thought : 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  enclosed  was  put  into  my  hands 
by  an  express  from  White  Plains.  Having  no  idea  of  its 
being  a  private  letter,  much  less  suspecting  the  tendency 
of  the  correspondence,  I  opened  it,  as  I  have  done  all  other 
letters  to  you  from  the  same  place  and  Peekskill,  upon  the 
business  of  your  office,  as  I  conceived,  and  found  them  to 
be.  This,  as  it  is  the  truth,  must  be  my  excuse  for  seeing 
the  contents  of  a  letter,  which  neither  inclination  nor  in- 
tention would  have  prompted  me  to." 

Reed  tried  to  explain  away  the  character  of  his 
letter  to  Lee,  but  it  was  the  magnanimity  of  Wash- 
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ington  which  enabled  him  ever  afterwards  to  treat 
Reed  as  his  counselor.  The  private  correspondence 
with  him  was  less  full  and  frequent,  and  more 
guarded,  but,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  unremitting 
and  earnest  eflForts  of  Reed,  who  saw  and  grieved 
over  his  mistake,  much  of  the  old  warmth  returned. 

The  little  army  of  the  General-in-chief  was  now 
making  its  way  through  new  Jersey,  and  on  its  heels 
were  the  well-appointed  and  successful  British.  The 
most  that  could  be  done  was  to  keep  out  of  their  way, 
and  that  often  became  a  question  of  superior  skill. 
At  New  Brunswick  Washington  hoped  to  be  re-enforced 
by  Lee  or  Gates,  Schuyler  having  sent  the  latter  for- 
ward with  parts  of  several  regiments.  The  Red 
Coats  came,  but  no  aid  to  him.  At  Princeton  he  left 
a  regiment  or  two,  and  with  the  remainder  of  his 
force  crossed  the  Delaware  at  Trenton  in  the  first 
days  of  December,  1776. 

The  Howes,  with  their  German  hirelings,  were 
laying  waste  the  country,  and  thinking  the  end  near 
at  hand,  again  issued  their  proclamation  of  pardon 
to  all  who  in  five  days  should  return  to  their  former 
loyalty  to  the  king.  Not  a  few  hastened  to  accept 
the  terms,  and,  as  usual,  most  who  availed  themselves 
of  the  offer  were  men  of  wealth,  who  hoped,  thereby, 
to  save  their  property.  The  Tory  element  now  be- 
came very  strong  in  New  Jersey,  as  it  did  at  times 
in  most  of  the  colonies.  The  day  was,  indeed,  dark 
enough,  and  the  star  of  hope  even,  had  almost  dis- 
appeared in  the  clouds  gathered  over  the  young 
republic. 
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Amidst  the  universal  distrust  and  gloom  one  stood 
firm.  The  Commander-in-chief  never  despaired  of 
ultimate  success. 

After  reaching  Peekskill  towards  the  last  days  of 
November,  and  having  a  quarrel  with  Heath,  whom 
he  was  unable  to  change  from  his  purpose  of  obeying 
the  Commander-in-chief,  Lee  slowly  set  forward,  con- 
trary to  the  course  suggested  by  Washington,  and 
without  apparently  the  remotest  idea  of  giving  him 
immediate  assistance,  or  following  his  general  plan. 
Frequent  letters  from  Washington  did  not  increase 
his  steps.  He  was  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up. 
In  this,  he  was  not  disappointed,  although  it  did  not 
take  quite  the  turn  he  desired. 

By  the  12th  of  December  he  had  crawled  forward 
to  Bealtown,  New  Jersey,  and  taken  up  his  quarters 
three  miles  from  his  camp  in  a  tavern  at  Basking- 
ridge.  There,  seemingly  thinking  himself  secure, 
with  a  small  guard,  as  the  British  were  twenty  miles 
away,  he  was  fallen  upon  by  a  squad  of  regulars  led 
by  a  Tory,  on  the  following  day,  and  captured.  At 
that  very  moment  he  was  engaged  in  finishing  a  letter 
to  Grates,  who  had  sent  Wilkinson  in  search  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  in  which  were  these  lines : 

"The  ingenious  manoeuvre  of  Fort  Washington  has 
completely  unhinged  the  goodly  frabric  we  have  been  build- 
ing ;  entre  nous,  a  certain  great  man  is  most  damnably  de- 
ficient. He  has  thrown  me  into  a  situation  where  I  have 
my  choice  of  difficulties;  if  I  stay  in  this  province  I  risk 
myself  and  my  army ;  and  if  I  do  not  stay,  the  province 
is  lost  forever." 
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The  capture  of  Lee  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
events  that  had  befallen  the  American  cause,  although 
many  whom  Lee's  dash  and  military  knowledge  had 
misled  as  to  his  real  character,  considered  his  capture 
a  loss  to  the  country.  Even  Washington  wrote  to 
his  brother  of  the  affair  as  an  additional  misfortune, 
and  lamenting  Lee's  folly  and  carelessness.  But  his 
long  delay  at  North  Castle,  and  opposition  to  Wash- 
ington's orders,  his  suspicious  letters  spread  broad- 
cast, and  his  loitering  and  improvident  conduct 
through  New  Jersey,  had  raised  considerable  doubt 
as  to  his  intentions  and  reliability.  From  the  time 
of  leaving  the  South,  Lee's  object  had  been  to  get 
command  of  the  continental  army ;  but  the  people 
now  began  to  see  their  own  folly  and  injustice  to- 
ward the  Commander-in-chief,  as  well  as  the  untrust- 
worthy nature  and  purposes  of  Lee.  Even  the  Con- 
gress had  had  before  it  the  proposition  to  make  Lee 
general-in-chief,  but  the  question  was  met  with  loud 
and  determined  opposition. 

Sullivan,  in  command  under  Lee,  when  apprised 
of  the  capture,  changed  the  route  ordered  by  his 
superior,  and  marched  immediately  to  join  Washing- 
ton. There  was  but  one  course  to  be  pursued  by  a 
soldier  of  honor,  and  General  Sullivan  took  that. 

A  noted  character  who  accompanied  Washington 
from  Fort  Lee  through  New  Jersey,  and  who  con- 
sidered that  march  a  wonderful  display  of  military 
genius  and  superiority,  wrote  of  Washington : 

"  There  is  a  natural  firmness  in  some  minds,  which 
can  not  be  unlocked  by  trifles ;  but  which  when  unlocked, 
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discovers  a  cabinet  of  fortitude ;  and  I  reckon  it  among 
those  liinds  of  public  blessings  which  we  do  not  imme- 
diately see,  that  God  hath  blessed. him  with  uninterrupted 
health,  and  given  him  a  mind  that  can  even  flourish 
upon  care." 

Others  seeing  his  great  trials  and  his  inability  to 
correct  the  public  judgment,  had  it  been  his  nature 
to  do  so,  for  fear  of  injury  to  the  cause  of  the  coun- 
try by  exposing  its  weakness,  wrote  to  him  now  that 
what  his  prudence  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  would 
not  allow  him  to  reveal  to  the  country,  was  well 
known,  and  assured  him  that  an  impartial  world 
would  soon  be  able  to  do  him  justice. 

There  was  yet  left  a  general  who  was  as  vain,  if 
not  unprincipled,  as  he  was  unreliable  and  incompe- 
tent, who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the  country  in  his 
intrigues  for  the  command-in-chief  of  the  army. 
General  Gates  now  joined  Washington  with  reluct- 
ance,'and  then  refused  to  second  or  co-operate  in  his 
plans,  and  on  the  eve  of  an  important  movement, 
left  the  camp  on  a  mission  of  his  own  to  the 
Congress. 

Washington  now  planned  an  immediate  attack 
upon  Trenton  and  the  posts  below  it.  The  troops 
at  these  points  were  mainly  Germans,  commanded 
at  Trenton  by  Colonel  Rahl,  and  below  by  Count 
Donop.  The  attack  was  to  be  made  on  the  night  of 
the  25th  of  December,  as  best  suited  to  find  the 
Germans  off  their  guard  in  their  usual  Christmas  de- 
bauchery. The  army  was  to  cross  the  Delaware  at 
three    points;    under   Washington,  at  Taylorsville ; 
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General  Swing,  below  Trenton,  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  off  the  enemy's  retreat;  and  under  Putnam 
and  Cadwallader  below  Burlington,  to  attack  Donop. 
Putnam  was  detained  in  Philadelphia,  and  Cad- 
wallader was  unable  to  get  his  artillery  over  the 
river,  and  on  that  account  abandoned  his  part  of  the 
adventure ;  and  Ewing  was  unable,  on  account  of  the 
floating  ice,  even  to  get  his  men  over.  The  attack 
was  to  be  made  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but 
Washington  did  not  succeed  in  getting  his  little  force 
across  until  within  an  hour  of  that  time,  and  was 
then  nine  miles  from  Trenton.  Nearly  the  whole 
night  had  been  spent  in  a  desperate  struggle  with 
the  ice  in  the  Delaware,  and  retreat  was  not  now 
possible.  With  Washington  were  some  noble  men; 
Greene,  Stirling,  Sullivan,  Mercer,  Knox,  Stephen, 
Stark,  and  St.  Clair.  One  column  of  his  small  force 
was  led  by  himself,  the  other  by  Sullivan,  and  on 
the  supposition  that  Ewing  had  crossed  the  river 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  the  plan  of  sur- 
rounding the  post  at  Trenton  was  complete;  and 
notwithstanding  Rahl  had  been  warned  of  the  at- 
tack, and  although  Washington  did  not  reach  the 
town  until  eight  o'clock,  the  enemy  were  unpre- 
pared for  him.  The  outposts  were  driven  in  by 
Sullivan,  and  Washington  with  his  artillery  advanced 
into  King  Street;  in  a  few  moments  all  was  con- 
fusion in  the  town ;  the  garrison  was  called  to  arms ; 
the  dragoons  rushed  here  and  there  in  disorder, 
finally  escaping  with  a  few  hundred  others  by  the 
bridge   which   Ewing  was   to   secure;  Rahl  and  his 
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next  in  command  were  mortally  wounded,  after  a 
short  and  sharp  conflict,  and  about  one  thousand  of 
the  king's  hired  troops  captured.  The  victory  was 
complete,  and  at  that  time  sorely  needed  to  revive 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  American  army. 

On  the  27th,  Cadwallader,  hearing  of  Washing- 
ton's success,  effected  a  crossing  of  the  river.  Col- 
onel Griffin  had  decoyed  Donop  to  Mount  Holly; 
and  Cadawallader  pushed  on  to  Burlington,  although 
he  had  received  word  from  Washington  of  his  hav- 
ing re-crossed  the  Delaware,  But  determined  to 
push  every  advantage,  on  the  29th  he  again  began 
to  transfer  his  troops  to  the  Jersey  side  of  the  river, 
and  two  days  were  spent  in  making  the  perilous 
passage  through  the  heavy,  floating  ice.  He  now 
urged  every  measure  to  raise  a  large  militia  force 
at  Morristown ;  sent  to  Heath  to  abandon  the  High- 
lands temporarily;  now  hoping  to  so  harass  the 
British  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  abandon 
New  Jersey.  He  offered  a  small  cash  bounty  to 
every  man  whose  time  of  service  would  expire  with 
1776,  to  re-enlist  for  six  weeks;  and  wrote  to  Rob- 
ert Morris,  the  noble  financier,  to  try  and  furnish 
him  a  little  hard  money  for  the  purpose.  But  little 
headway  was  made  until  it  was  discovered  that 
Lord  Cornwallis  had  advanced  with  more  troops  and 
centered  his  stores  at  New  Brunswick  and  Trenton. 
At  this  critical  moment  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
make  one  more  effort  to  weaken  the  British  hold 
on  New  Jersey  from  whence  they  mainly  drew  their 
supplies.     On  the   1st  of  January,  1777,  he  united 
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the  forces  of  Cadwallader  and  Mifflin  with  his  own, 
aivd  took  a  position  at  the  bridge  of  the  Assunpink, 
which  Ewing  had  been  ordered  to  occupy  at  the 
battle  of  Trenton.  On  the  2d  General  Greene  be- 
gan to  skirmish  with  the  enemy.  Toward  evening 
Cornwallis  made  several  attempts  to  cross  the  creek 
at  the  fords  and  the  bridge,  but  was  severely  re- 
pulsed, and  night  came  on  with  the  two  armies  rest- 
ing in  full  view  of  each  other. 

Washington  now  saw  that  he  could  hardly  hope 
to  be  successful  in  an  attempt  to  recross  the  Dela- 
ware, and  in  a  council  of  his  officers  presented  the 
plan  of  withdrawing  from  before  the  British  "in  the 
dead  of  the  night,"  and  marching  around  their  rear, 
stretching  six  miles  toward  Princeton,  falling  upon 
them  at  that  point,  and  if  possible  destroying  their 
magazines  at  New  Brunswick. 

The  bold  plan  met  no  opposition,  and  every  prep- 
aration was  made  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Fresh 
workmen  were  set  to  fortifying  within  hearing  of  the 
British,  and  the  fires  were  ^ept  burning .  throughout 
the  entire  camp.  The  night  came  on  dark  and  cold, 
and  the  roads  were  soon  hard.  When  all  was  stiU 
in  the  enemy's  camp,  the  republican  army  withdrew, 
but  the  trench  and  fire  makers  worked  noisily  on, 
and  the  pickets  remained  at  their  posts.  At  day- 
break these,  too,  stole  away  to  join  the  army. 

At  sunrise  Washington  was  within  three  miles 
of  Princeton,  on  Stony  Brook.  Here  l^Iercer  was 
ordered  to  follow  the  brook  to  the  main  road,  to 
destroy  the  bridge  across  it  before  the  British  could 
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get  possession  of  it  on  their  way  to  Cornwallis. 
Three  regiments  of  foot  and  three  companies  of 
cavalry  were  found  to  be  at  Princeton,  and  one  of 
them,  commanded  by  Colonel  Mawhood,  was  then  on 
the  march  to  join  the  main  British  force  at  Trenton. 
Near  the  bridge  on  Stony  Brook,  Mawhood  spied 
General  Mercer,  and  thinking  him  in  command  of  a 
detachment  of  the  Americans  flying  before  Corn- 
wallis, sent  into  the  town  for  the  other  troops  to  aid 
in  his  capture.  Mercer  took  a  position  on  an  elevated 
spot  behind  a  hedge.  But  his  men  were  riflemen, 
and  after  the  first  fire  were  compelled  to  fall  back. 
Mercer's  horse  being  disabled,  he  was  fighting  on 
foot,  and  when  in  the  act  of  rallying  his  men,  was 
struck  on  the  head  by  the  butt  of  a  British  musket ; 
but  even  then  refusing  to  surrender,  fought  on  with 
his  sword  until  pierced  with  many  bayonets,  he  was 
left  on  the  ground.  Washington  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  sent  to  his  assistance  some  Pennsylvania  mili- 
tia, and  was  hurrying  on  with  the  other  troops. 
From  a  rising  ground  he  looked  a  moment  over  the 
field,  and  beholding  Mercer's  men  in  confusion  and 
the  militia  checked,  saw  that  nothing  but  a  desperate 
effort  would  save  the  day,  and  at  once  threw  himself 
on  his  white  horse,  and  with  hat  waving  in  his  hand, 
rushed  between  the  British  cannon  and  the  militia. 
He  galloped  to  Mercer's  men  and  called  them  to 
rally.  The  Pennsylvanians  took  fire  from  his  daring, 
afld  rushed  to  the  assault. 

The   Seventh  Virginia  regiment  now  came  at  a 
run  upon  the  scene ;  the  American  artillery  opened 
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upon  the  enemy  from  a  neighboring  hill,  and  Maw- 
hood,  for  the  first  discovering  into  what  he  had  fallen, 
cut  his  way  in  a  desperate  conflict  to  the  main  road, 
and  without  further  ceremony  began  a  precipitate 
march  toward  Trenton. 

St.  Clair  had  in  the  mean  time  attacked  the  55th 
British  regiment  and  forced  it  to  retreat  toward 
New  Brunswick.  A  part  of  the  remaining  British  regi- 
ment took  to  flight  without  striking  a  blow,  and  a 
part  of  it  took  refuge  in  Princeton  College,  and  was 
there  captured.  It  was  a  short  and  brilliant  action, 
resulting  in  capturing  fourteen  officers  and  three 
hundred  men,  and  in  killing  one  hundred.  The 
American  loss  was  about  thirty ;  but  among  these 
was  General  Mercer,  who  died  of  his  wounds  a  few 
days  after  the  battle.  He  was  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  worthy  of  all  the  patriot  soldiers,  who  died 
in  the  struggle  for  American  independence. 

Long  before  the  close  of  this  stirring  event  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  discovered,  to  his  great  mortification, 
that  the  game  that  eluded  his  grasp  in  a  long  march 
from  Fort  Lee  on  the  Hudson,  and  that  he  felt  sure  of 
catching  on  that  morning,  had  not  only  escaped,  but 
had  probably  destroyed  his  stores  at  New  Brunswick. 

At  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  cavalry  Wash- 
ington, in  his  enthusiasm,  pursued  the  enemy  to 
Kingston,  but  remembering  the  condition  of  his 
troops,  and  the  probable  action  of  Cornwallis,  he 
turned  aside  and  marched  with  all  his  troops  toward 
Morristown.  At  Pluckamin  he  halted  to  rest  and 
there  discovered  that  Cornwallis,  thinking  him  among 
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his  stores  at  New  Brunswick,  was  pushing  with  all 
speed  to  that  place. 

At  the  battle  of  Princeton  Washington,  on  his 
white  horse,  was  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  British, 
and,  at  one  time,  at  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania 
militia,  in  the  very  mouth  of  the  enemy's  cannon. 
Colonel  Fitzgerald,  one  of  his  aids,  saw  him  so  ex- 
posed that,  thinking  his  death  certain,  and  not  wish- 
ing to  see  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
army  fall,  covered  his  eyes,  but  when  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  and  he  beheld  him  unhurt,  waving  his 
hat  in  exultation,  he  rushed  to  him,  exclaiming  : 
"Thank  God,  you  are  safe!"  The  latent  fire  of 
Washington's  nature  had  been  aroused,  and  made 
him  irresistible.  He  had  exhibited  this  spirit  at 
Trenton,  when  Sullivan  sent  to  him  to  know  what 
he  should  do,  as  his  arms  were  made  useless  by  the 
pelting  snow-storm  through  which  they  had  marched 
all  morning,  and  in  which  Wilkinson  had  tracked 
them  by  the  blood  of  their  feet ;  he  answered  in  a 
terrific  voice,  "to  tell  General  Sullivan  to  advance 
and  charge  the  enemy." 

Cornwallis  was  now  so  harassed  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  all  his  forces  to  Amboy  and 
New  Brunswick  for  protection  and  supplies  from 
New  York. 

Things  were  now  changed.  What  magic  there  is 
in  success  !  Washington's  star  had  ansen.  Even  in 
Europe  he  began  to  be  regarded  as,  doubtlessly,  the 
most  worthy  character  who  had  yet  appeared  on  the 
Western   Continent.     Before    adjourning,    the    Con- 
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gress  had  given  him  almost  unlimited  discretionary 
war  powers.  They  had  said  to  him :  "  Happy  it  is 
for  this  country  that  the  general  of  their  forces  can 
safely  be  trusted  with  the  most  unlimited  power,  and 
neither  personal  security,  liberty,  or  property,  be  in 
the  least  degree  endangered  thereby."  To  this  his 
answer  was  characteristic  and  noble  in  the  extreme, 
and  ran  as  follows  : 

"I  find  Congress  have  done  me  the  honor  to  intrust 
me  with  powers,  in  my  military  capacity,  of  the  highest 
nature  and  almost  unlimited  extent.  Instead  of  think- 
ing myself  freed  from  all  civil  obligations  by  this  mark  of 
their  confidence,  I  shall  constantly  bear  in  mind  that,  as 
the  sword  was  the  last  resort  for  the  preservation  of  our 
liberties,  so  it  ought  to  be  the  first  thing  laid  aside  when 
those  liberties  are  firmly  established." 

Washington  was  now  located  with  his  main  army 
at  Morristown,  but  extended  his  outposts  gradually 
to  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  The  British  and 
Hessian  troops  had  committed  such  depredations 
over  the  country,  and  the  feeling  was  so  intense 
against  them  in  New  Jersey,  that  the  militia  of  the 
whole  State  was  organized  into  harassing  forces, 
which  fell  upon  every  insecure  outpost  or  foraging 
expedition  of  the  enemy,  and  the  British  began  to 
learn  that  to  pass  through  an  American  colony,  car- 
rying every  thing  before  them,  was  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  conquering  the  people. 

In  January,  Washington  issued  a  proclamation 
commanding  those  who  had  taken  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Great  Britain,  within  thirty  days  to  come 
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forward  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  give  up  their  British  papers, 
or  those  preferring,  to  withdraw  within  the  enemy's 
lines.  And  that  all  persons  refusing  to  comply 
would  be  treated  as  enemies  to  the  country. 

The  small-pox  appeared  in  the  country  this  win- 
ter, and  great  anxiety  began  to  be  felt  as  to  its 
ravages  in  the  army.  But  Washington  took  the 
responsibility  to  have  the  whole  army  inoculated, 
and  thus  saved  it  from  great  distress  and  loss. 

During  this  winter  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
was  discussed,  and  frequent  letters  passed  between 
the  Howes  and  Washington  on  the  subject.  A 
strong  effort  was  made  to  exchange  several  inferior 
British  and  Hessian  officers  for  Lee,  also  to  obtain 
the  release  of  Ethan  Allen.  But,  nothing  definite 
was  arranged  upon,  and  the  Congress  carried  out  its 
threat  of  confining  six  British  officers  in  retaliation  for 
Lee,  although  Washington  argued  against  this  meas- 
ure, as  the  weakness  of  the  army  was  hardly  such 
as  to  sustain  a  retaliatory  policy,  and  the  policy 
itself  he  considered  doubtful  in  the  effects  it  might 
produce  on  Prance,  or  other  friends  of  the  country. 

Washington  received  several  letters  from  Lee, 
urging  his  case  upon  him,  and  written  in  a  different 
tone  from  his  usual  bombast  and  artifice.  He  was 
humble  enough  now  to  all  appearances,  and  his  im- 
portance in  the  estimation  of  the  British  had  sadly 
depreciated. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  American 
army  dwindled   to  almost  nothing,  and  the  militia 
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were  everywhere  called  out  to  take  its  place  until 
the  new  levies  could  be  sent  in.  The  provision  of 
the  Congress  for  raising  eighty  regiments  by  quotas 
from  the  different  States  to  serve  for  three  years  or 
the  war,  had  not  been  carried  out  by  the  States,  and 
nearly  all  the  generals  of  the  army  were  now  sent 
by  Washington  throughout  the  country  to  hurry 
forward  these  troops  for  the  spring  campaign. 

This  periodically  weak  condition  of  the  army 
the  Commander-in-chief  greatly  deplored,  fearing, 
notwithstanding  the  indolence  of  the  British,  they 
might  pluck  up  spirit  enough  to  undertake  a  winter 
campaign  for  the  utter  destruction  of  the  American 
cannon  and  army  stores.  But  the  unaccountable 
inactivity  of  the  enemy  still  made  these  yearly  tran- 
sition periods  easy  and  comparatively  safe  to  the 
Americans. 

Early  in  this  spring  Gates,  who  had  been  working 
all  winter  with  the  Congress  for  an  independent  com- 
mand was  sent  to  Lake  Champlain,  which  appointment 
suited  his  idea  of  nearness  to  the  Commander-in- 
chief.  He,  like  Lee,  considered  himself  too  great  a 
man  to  serve  under  another ;  and  his  patriotism  did 
not  come  up  to  his  self-love,  and  other  objection- 
able traits. 

Among  the  many  foreigners  of  every  grade  of 
reputation,  who  came  to  offer  their  services  for  hon- 
orable positions  in  the  American  army,  there  was 
one  who  had  no  ambition  but  to  aid  in  what  he  be- 
lieved a  great  and  just  cause,  and  who  made,  for  all 
that,    a    place    among    America's    own    most    noble 
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sons  in  the  struggle  for  republican  nationality.  He 
pleased  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  was,  at  once, 
made  one  of  his  aids.  This  was  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciusko. The  question  of  rank  among  native  and 
foreign  officers  now  began  to  give  Washington  much 
anxiety,  some  of  the  home  generals  possessing  pride 
and  stubbornness  enough  for  patriots,  and  some  of 
the  foreigners,  sent  from  France  by  Silas  Deane  with 
great  promises,  were,  most  of  them,  unable  to  speak 
the  English  language,  others  being  men  of  no  ability. 

General  Schuyler,  one  of  Washington's  favorite 
officers,  was  now  in  trouble,  and  wished  to  leave  the 
service  entirely,  owing  mainly  to  the  false  and  unjust 
charges  made  against  his  management  of  the  affairs 
of  his  department.  In  the  new  arrangement  of 
major-generals  this  winter  Arnold  was  greatly  dis- 
pleased by  the  omission  of  his  name.  This,  too, 
Washington  regretted  as  an  oversight  in  the  Con- 
gress, as  he  regarded  Arnold  as  being  a  man  of  great 
skill  and  bravery,  and  one  whose  ambition  would 
make  him  valuable  in  the  daring  service  now  often 
necessary. 

But  the  wound  Arnold  received  from  this  neglect 
struck  far  below  his  patriotism,  which  never  could 
rise  to  the  level  of  his  personal  pride  and  secret  love 
of  self-exaltation.  Washington  found  a  spirit  of 
selfishness  and  want  of  noble  purpose  both  in  and 
out  of  the  army,  hardly  predicable  upon  his  former 
experiences  of  the  men  of  this  country,  although 
they  had  been  disagreeable  enough.  Indeed,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  people  of  the  thirteen  colonies, 
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and  who  were  the  founders  of  this  Republic,  as  a 
whole,  possessed  less  wisdom  and  patriotism,  and  less 
of  the  traits  of  genuine  manliness,  integrity,  and 
greatness  of  character,  and  were  far  less  amiable 
and  desirable  than  the  mass  of  their  descendants 
of  to-day. 

Gates  was  now  dissatisfied  with  his  position  as 
commander  of  Ticonderoga,  while  Schuyler,  who  had 
been  cleared  of  any  charges,  by  an  investigation  in  the 
Congress,  where  he  was  a  member  representing  New 
York,  was  in  command  over  him  in  the  Northern  or 
Middle  department.  He  wrote  an  unmanly  and  mis- 
chievous letter  to  Washington  accusing  him  of  sec- 
tionalism in  making  his  dispositions  for  the  army, 
and  in  May,  appeared  before  the  Congress  in  an  in- 
sulting harangue  about  his  own  qualities,  and  his 
sufferings  for  the  cause  for  which  they  were  fighting. 
But  he  so  imflamed  the  Congress  as  to  cause  his  ex- 
pulsion with  an  order  to  present  his  wants  in  writing 
before  that  body. 

About  this  time  Washington  saw  the  necessity  of 
forming  a  permanent  body-guard.  It  was  to  be  com- 
posed of  four  native  Americans  of  tried  integrity, 
selected  from  each  regiment;  men,  not  under  five 
feet  nine  or  over  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height;  and 
of  fine  personal  and  soldierly  habits,  and,  withal, 
to  whom  might  be  intrusted  the  important  papers 
and  appurtenances  of  head-quarters  in  cases  of 
emergency. 

Some  attention  was  now  given  by  the  General-in- 
chief  to  the  fortifications  on  the  Hudson,  and  although 
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Creneral  Putnam  was  ordered  to  make  an  attack  on 
Fort  Independence,  the  movements  of  the  British 
drew  attention  to  other  points.  Emerging  from  the 
winter's  revelry  at  New  York,  General  Howe  crossed 
to  New  Jersey,  and  established  his  temporary  quarters 
at  New  Brunswick. 

The  continental  army  at  Morristown  was  now 
about  seven  thousand  strong;  many  of  its  officers 
were  foreigners,  and  most  of  these,  soldiers  of 
honor,  among  whom  was  Thomas  Conway,  an 
Irishman  of  great  pretensions,  but  void  of  true 
principles. 

The  British  now  made  an  effort  to  draw  Washing- 
ton from  his  strong  post  into  a  general  engagement, 
but  failing  in  this,  began  to  return  toward  New  York, 
burning  the  farm-houses  as  they  went ;  but  Wash- 
ington suspecting  the  enemy's  purpose,  remained  in 
his  fortifications,  until  seeing  Howe  in  the  act  of 
crossing  troops  to  Staten  Island,  he  sallied  forth  to 
harass  him  in  any  way  possible.  When  Washington 
had  reached  Quibbletown  with  his  main  force,  Howe 
re-crossed  his  troops  at  Amboy ,  and  advanced  with  all 
speed  to  cut  off  the  American  outposts  and  bring  about 
the  engagement  he  sought.  But  he  was  again  foiled 
by  the  return  of  the  Americans  to  their  fortifications. 
General  Howe  now  gave  up  the  attempt  to  bring  on 
a  battle,  in  which  he  knew  superior  advantages  would 
be  on  his  side,  and  withdrew  his  army  to  Staten 
Island  and  New  York. 

The  harvest  season  was  now  coming  on,  and 
the  Jersey  militia  not  being  needed  for  active  serv- 
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ice  with  the    army,  were  sent  home  to  look  after 
their  crops. 

WASHINGTON'S  PROCLAMATION  TO  THE  WEAK  PATRIOTS  OF 
NEW  JERSEY. 

"  Whereas  several  persons,  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  influenced  by  inimical  motives,  intimi- 
dated by  threats  of  the  enemy,  or  deluded  by  a  Proclama- 
tion issued  30th  of  November  last,  by  Lord  and  General 
Howe,  styled  the  King's  Commissioners  for  granting  par- 
dons, etc.  (now  at  open  war,  and  invading  these  States), 
have  been  so  lost  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  their  coun- 
try, as  to  repair  to  the  enemy,  sign  a  declaration  of  fidelity, 
and  in  some  instances  have  been  compelled  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  engaged  not  to  take  up  arras,  or  encour- 
age others  so  to  do,  against  the  King  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  whereas  it  has  become  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  friends  of  America  and  those  of  Great  Britain,  inhab- 
itants of  these  States;  and  that  every  man  who  receives 
protection  from,  and  as  a  subject  of  any  State,  not  being 
conscientiously  scrupulous  against  bearing  arms,  should 
stand  ready  to  defend  the  same  against  hostile  invasion ;  I 
do,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  committed  to  me  by  Congress,  hereby  strictly  com- 
mand and  require  every  person,  having  subscribed  such  de- 
claration, taken  such  oath,  and  accepted  such  protection 
and  certificate,  to  repair  to  Head-quarters,  or  to  the  quarters 
of  the  nearest  general  officer  of  the  Continental  Army,  or 
militia,  until  further  provision  can  be  made  by  the  civil 
authority,  and  there  deliver  up  such  protection,  certificate, 
and  passports,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  of  America ;  nevertheless  hereby  granting  full  liberty 
to  all  such  as  prefer  the  interest  and  protection  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  their  country, 
forthwith  to  withdraw  themselves  and  families  within  the 
enemy's  lines.     And  I  do  hereby  declare,  that  all  and  every 
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person,  who  may  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with  this 
order,  within  thirty  days  from  date  hereof,  will  be  deemed 
adherents  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  treated  as  com- 
mon enemies  to  these  American  States. 

"  Given  at  Head-Quarters,  Morristown,  this  25th  day 
of  January,  1777." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

REVOLUTIONARY   WAR  —  STARK   AND   GATES  —  FALL  OF 
BURGOYNE— BRANDYWINE  AND  GERMANTOWN. 

AFFAIRS  in  the  North  began  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  General 
Burgoyne  had  returned  with  a  large  force  from  Eng- 
land, and  was  reported  as  marching  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  with  an  army  of  regulars,  Canadians  and  Indians. 
Washington  suspected  the  plan  of  the  campaign  was 
to  cut  the  country  into  two  parts  in  forming  a  junc- 
tion with  Howe  by  way  of  the  Hudson,  and  establish- 
ing a  chain  of  posts  to  Canada.  This  was,  indeed, 
the  plan  by  which  the  British  government  expected 
effectually  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  Americans. 

Washington  now  sent  two  brigades  of  his  troops 
to  Peekskill ;  ordered  four  regiments  to  be  sent  from 
Massachusetts  to  Ticonderoga;  ordered  the  militia 
of  New  York  and  Connecticut  to  be  called  out;  sent 
Sullivan  with  his  division  towards  the  Highlands ; 
and  wrote  to  the  governors  of  the  Eastern  States  to 
be  ready  for  any  emergency.  At  this  juncture  a 
messenger  from  Howe  to  Burgoyne  fell  into  the 
American  camp  on  the  Hudson,  and  was  sent  to 
Washington.  He  bore  a  communication  in  Howe's 
own  hand  to  Burgoyne  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
going  to  make  an  attack  on  Boston,  and  desired  Bur- 
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goyne's  co-operation  through  the  Eastern  States. 
Washington,  at  once,  decided  that  the  letter  was  de- 
signed to  decoy  him  from  his  present  position  and 
deceive  him  as  to  the  present  object  of  General  Howe, 
which,  he  believed,  was  the  capture  of  Philadelphia. 

General  Schuyler  made  every  effort  to  put  the 
whole  northern  department  in  a  state  of  defense,  but 
did  not  share  in  the  opinion  that  the  British  had  a 
large  force  or  contemplated  penetrating  the  country. 
But  Burgoyne  appeared  with  his  forces  near  Crown 
Point  on  the  21st  of  June,  1777.  It  was  now  found, 
too,  that  St.  Leger  was  at  Oswego  preparing  to  join 
Sir  John  Johnson  with  his  retainers  and  Indians,  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  waste  the  Mohawk  Valley. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  the  British  moved  forward, 
with  a  fleet  on  the  lake,  Burgoyne  with  the  main 
force  by  land  on  the  west  side,  and  Baron  Kiedesel 
with  more  German  mercenaries  on  the  other  side  of 
Lake  Champlain.  On  the  1st  of  July,  Burgoyne 
halted  within  a  few  miles  of  Ticonderoga  and  began 
to  invest  the  fort.  On  the  night  of  the  4th,  he  took 
possession  of  Sugar  Hill,  a  point  overlooked  by  the 
Americans,  supposing  it  inaccessible,  but  which  com- 
manded Ticonderoga  and  Lake  George.  On  the  fol- 
lowing night  St.  Clair  evacuated  Ticonderoga,  moving 
by  land  with  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  and 
sending  the  ordnance  stores,  army  supplies,  etc.,  by 
water  in  two  hundred  bateaux  under  Colonel  Long 
with  six  hundred  men,  designing  to  reach  Whitehall, 
or  Skenesborough.  The  well-laid  plan  of  St.  Clair 
was  frustrated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Frenchman,  De 
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Fermois,  who  was  in  command  at  Mount  Indepen- 
dence, and  who,  it  is  said,  made  a  bonfire  of  his  own 
head-quarters,  so  lighting  up  the  whole  country  as  to 
reveal  the  Americans  in  full  retreat.  The  British 
at  once  began  pursuit,  which  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
tion or  abandoning  of  the  bateaux  and  stores.  A 
series  of  desperate  contests  now  ensued  until  St. 
Clair  with  the  stragglers  of  the  entire  force  finally 
gathered  at  Fort  Edward.  This  loss  of  artillery  and 
army  stores  was  serious  to  the  American  cause.  The 
whole  of  New  York  State  was  now  in  a  great  panic. 
The  news  of  Burgoyne's  progress  spread  over  the 
country,  and  to  England,  and  the  British  thought 
they  had  approached  the  beginning  of  the  end.  But 
better  laid  schemes  than  theirs  had  miscarried. 

About  this  time  the  British  General,  Prescott, 
who  commanded  on  the  coast  of  Rhode  Island,  was 
captured  by  Colonel  Barton,  and  Washington  imme- 
diately sent  a  request  to  Howe  to  exchange  him  for 
Lee,  but  his  letter  did  not  reach  its  destination.  He 
now  sent  additional  forces  to  Schuyler,  and  with 
them  Lincoln,  Glover,  and  Arnold.  Arnold  carried 
to  General  Schuyler  a  special  message  from  Wash- 
ington asking  that  any  daring  command  be  given  to 
Arnold,  and  that  his  judgment,  skill,  and  bravery 
would  give  it  success.  Nearly  all  his  suggestions  to 
Schuyler  as  to  his  own  necessities  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  proved  true.  In  fact,  Wash- 
ington's judgment  as  to  the  future  movements  or 
present  intention  of  the  British,  was  rarely  at  fault, 
and  was  as  remarkable  in  his  military  record,  as  his 
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miraculous  escapes  from  the  bullets  of  the  enemy. 
Yet  it  was  not  always  possible  for  him  to  turn  his 
knowledge  or  prediction  to  advantage. 

On  the  reception  of  Howe's  decoy  letter  Wash- 
ington set  out  with  his  troops  for  the  Delaware  and 
on  the  last  day  of  June,  General  Howe  with  his  fleet 
appeared  off  Delaware  Capes,  but  on  the  following 
day  was  again  lost  to  view.  He  now  began  to  think 
that  Howe  had  meant  this  as  a  feint  and  really  did 
design  a  movement  up  the  Hudson.  To  Gates  who 
was  at  Philadelphia  intriguing  for  an  independent 
command,  he  sent  a  request  to  be  on  the  alert  and 
apprise  him  of  any  movement  of  the  foe.  He  now 
ordered  back  toward  the  Hudson  some  troops  march- 
ing to  the  Delaware,  and  made  other  possible  ar- 
rangements to  be  ready  for  the  cautious  enemy  at 
any  point. 

Great  dissatisfaction  now  arose  concerning  affairs 
under  Schuyler.  All  his  old  enemies,  and  others, 
instigated  by  Gates,  were  active  against  him,  and  the 
result  was  the  appointment  by  the  Congress,  of  Gates 
in  his  stead. 

An  unfortunate  change  was  now  also  made  in  the 
commissary  department  of  the  army,  against  the  de- 
sire of  Washington,  which  was  a  source  of  great 
trouble  during  the  year. 

Washington  apprised  Gates  of  his  appointment, 
and  at  the  same  time  wrote  a  letter  to  allay  the  feel- 
ings of  excitement  in  the  North.  This  letter  was 
characterized  by  his  usual  wisdom,  and  pointed  out 
the  extent  of  Burgoyne's  invasion,  if  his  union  with 
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Howe  or  Clinton  could  be  prevented.  In  this,  too, 
his  predictions  were  more  than  verified.  He  now 
sent  Colonel  Daniel  Morgan  to  the  aid  of  Grates,  with 
six  hundred  riflemen,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
force  able  to  contend  against  the  Indians  in  their  own 
mode  of  warfare;  and  at  the  same  time  arranged 
plans  for  falling  upon  Burgoyne's  rear,  and  cutting 
off  his  connections  with  Lake  Champlain,  or  weak- 
ening his  main  force  in  preserving  his  communication 
with  his  distant  base  of  supplies. 

Washington's  attention  was  now  called  to  Gen- 
eral Howe,  who  had  actually  entered  Chesapeake 
Bay.  The  American  army  was  located  at  Wilming- 
ton. The  young  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  had  just  ar- 
rived at  Philadelphia,  and  received  the  appointment 
of  major-general  from  the  Congress.  But  this  was 
more  an  honorary  appointment  than  otherwise,  as 
he  was  inexperienced  and  only  twenty  years  of 
age.  He  became,  at  once,  attached  to  the  person  of 
Washington,  and  not  only  succeeded  in  establishing 
himself  in  the  affections  of  the  undemonstrative 
Commander-in-chief,  but  also  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people. 

A  large  body  of  Tories  and  Indians  for  a  time 
greatly  augmented  Burgoyne's  force,  but  their  deeds 
of  cruelty  started  an  intense  feeling  throughout  the 
country,  and  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  undrilled 
yeomanry  were  gathering  to  harass  his  movements, 
and  strengthen  the  American  army. 

Near  Fort  Edward  occurred  the  massacre  of  Jane 
McCrea,  an  American  woman  betrothed  to  a  young 
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Tory  officer  in  the  British  army.  This  deed,  which 
was  revolting  in  the  extreme  to  Burgoyne,  a  man  of 
noble  and  generous  qualities,  led  finally  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  Indians  deserting  the  British  cause,  as 
Burgoyne  desired  the  surrender  of  the  chief,  who 
committed  the  murder,  and  also  refused  to  tolerate 
the  savage  mode  of  warfare.  As  Burgoyne  advanced 
from  Lake  Champlain  his  situation  became  more 
difficult ;  besides  being  beset  by  enemies  at  every 
point,  he  began  to  feel  the  need  of  more  supplies 
than  he  could  gather  from  the  line  of  march.  The 
expedition  under  St.  Leger  (or  St.  Luc)  had  reached 
Fort  Schuyler  or  Stanwix,  but  after  a  severe  conflict 
with  old  General  Herkimer,  who  was  on  his  way  to  re- 
enforce  the  fort,  and  laying  siege  to  the  fort  for  a  few 
days,  the  Briton  was  compelled  to  leave  his  cannon 
and  retreat,  pursued  by  Colonel  Gansevoort.  Arnold 
had  volunteered  to  lead  a  few  hundred  men  to  the  re- 
lief of  Colonel  Gansevoort  at  this  fort,  and  fearing  that 
he  might  not  arrive  in  time,  sent  a  royalist  forward 
with  the  word  to  St.  Leger  that  the  Americans  were 
coming  thicker  than  the  leaves  on  the  trees.  This 
message  so  frightened  St.  Leger 's  Indians  and  Tories 
as  to  cause  an  immediate  and  unceremonious  stam- 
pede. Arnold  had  succeeded  in  this  admirable  piece 
of  strategy  by  retaining  a  brother  of  the  simple- 
minded  Tory  messenger  as  an  hostage. 

The  Americans  had  collected  a  large  amount  of 
stores  at  Bennington,  and  for  the  purpose  of  captur- 
ing that  and  supplying  themselves  with  horses  from 
the   surrounding    country,    Burgoyne    sent    Colonel 
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Baum  with  several  hundred  troops.  But  Baum  was 
met  by  General  John  Stark,  a  brave  soldier,  who  had 
been  mean  enough  to  withdraw  from  the  service  be-: 
cause  the  Congress  had  neglected  to  advance  him  as 
he  desired,  but  who  was  now  persuaded  by  General 
Schuyler  to  waive  his  cause  of  offense  for  the  public 
good.  This,  however,  he  would  not  consent  to  do 
until  assured  that  his  services  would  not  be  asked 
longer  than  he  chose  to  give  them.  A  desperate 
battle  was  fought ;  Baum  was  wounded  and  defeated ; 
and  Breyman,  who  came  to  his  aid,  was  also  forced 
to  desert  his  guns  and  retreat.  It  was  a  glorious 
day  for  Stark.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  ut- 
tered the  celebrated  expression  :  "  Before  night  they 
must  be  ours,  or  Molly  Stark  will  be  a  widow  !" 

The  spoils  of  this  affair  were  very  considerable, 
being  of  no  little  importance  to  the  needy  Americans ; 
and  about  six  hundred  prisoners,  rank  and  file,  were 
taken.     This  was  a  severe  stroke  to  Burgoyne. 

A  considerable  force  had  now  gathered  under 
Schuyler,  and  he  began  to  feel  himself  able  to  meet 
the  enemy,  whose  condition  was  already  critical, 
indeed.  At  this  successful  moment,  it  was,  that, 
Gates  came  forward  and  assumed  the  command. 
General  Schuyler  nobly  offered  him  every  assistance 
in  his  power  at  this  important  crisis,  but  this  he 
passed  with  silent  contempt.  Grates  had  no  sooner 
taken  command  than  he  began  a  personal  and  un- 
called-for correspondence  with  Burgoyne,  which  that 
superior  soldier  and  gentleman  answered  only  from 
necessity ;  and  very  soon  after  Gates  began  his  con- 
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temptible  quarrel  with  Arnold,  based  solely  on  Ar- 
nold's bravery  and  success. 

On  Bemis's  Heights  Arnold  and  Kosciusko  (now 
engineer  in  the  northern  department),  selected  the 
spot  for  the  approaching  conflict,  and  this  the  noble 
Pole  fortified. 

Burgoyne  took  position  before  the  American 
camp;  and  Arnold,  who  commanded  the  left  of  the 
army,  after  repeated  urgings,  received  permission 
from  Gates  to  make  an  assault  on  the  enemy  with  a 
few  hundred  men.  This  was  done  with  *  his  usual 
bravery,  and  when  refused  reinforcements  by  Gates, 
he  continued  the  contest  with  his  handful  of  soldiers. 
A  bitter  quarrel  ensued  in  which  he  justly  accused 
Gates  of  jealousy.  Gates  now  took  from  Arnold's 
division  Morgan's  Rifles,  a  body  of  men  with  whom 
Arnold  was  very  popular,  and  with  whom  it  was 
feared  he  might  win  other  laurels;  and  finally  he 
relieved  Arnold  of  any  command. 

For  several  days  the  armies  lay  watching  each 
other ;  but  on  the  7th  of  October,  Burgoyne,  hearing 
nothing  of  aid  from  Clinton  at  New  York,  prepared 
for  battle.  In  the  midst  of  the  conflict  Arnold,  un- 
able to  control  his  spirit,  forgot  his  insults,  mounted 
his  horse  and  spurring  to  his  division,  took  command, 
although  Gates  made  a  frantic  eff'ort  to  prevent  his 
doing  so.  The  British  were  defeated,  and  although 
they  made, a  noble  effort  to  effect  their  escape,  were 
forced  to  capitulate  on  the  16th  of  October,  1777. 

Seven  thousand  stand  of  arms,  a  splendid  train 
of  artillery,  and  a  large  quantity  of  army  stores  of 
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every  kind,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans ; 
and  a  large  army,  with  one  of  the  most  able  and 
magnanimous  of  the  British  generals,  was  rendered 
non-combatant  for  the  war.  The  brave  and  noble- 
spirited  British  General,  Fraser,  was  killed. 

The  two  important  engagements  with  Burgoyne 
were  fought  at  Bemis's  Heights  or  Stillwater,  and 
although  the  first  battle  on  the  19th  of  September, 
had  been  one  of  the  most  desperate  of  the  war  and 
was  conducted  mainly  by  Arnold,  and  notwithstand- 
ing much*  of  the  success  of  the  second  battle  was  due 
to  his  bravery.  Gates  did  not  mention  his  name  in 
the  entire  report  of  the  campaign. 

Clinton,  who  was  marching  to  re-enforce  Bur- 
goyne, hearing  of  the  capitulation,  returned  to  New 
York.  But  his  trip  up  the  Hudson  had  not  been 
barren;  as  he  captured  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clin- 
ton, burned  Kingston  (Esopus),  opened  the  Hudson, 
and  in  a  few  days  would  have  joined  Burgoyne. 
Still  his  union  with  Burgoyne  would  only  have  made 
the  conquest  more  valuable  to  the  Americans. 

General  Schuyler  appeared  at  the  capitulation  of 
the  British,  and  again  exhibited  his  splendid  quali- 
ties. Although  the  glory  of  this  victory,  which 
should  have  been  his  in  the  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  transferred  to  one,  who  actually  took  little 
part  in  producing  it;  and  although  his  mills  and  fine 
estate  on  the  Hudson  were  laid  waste  by  the  order 
of  General  Burgoyne,  he  made  that  officer  his  guest 
at  Albany.  He  also  took  to  his  home  at  Albany, 
the   wife   and   family  of   the    German    commander, 
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Baron  de  Riedesel.  Schuyler  was  too  noble  to  be 
vindictive,  and  was  too  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing 
not  to  rejoice  over  a  victory  to  the  American  cause, 
no  matter  who  carried  off  the  laurels. 

Gates  and  Burgoyne  met  on  horseback.  Bur- 
goyne  said:  "The  fortune  of  war,  General  Gates, 
has  made  me  your  prisoner."  Gates  replied:  "I 
shall  always  be  ready  to  testify  that  it  has  not  been 
through  any  fault  of  your  excellency." 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  these  ad- 
dresses. Burgoyne,  besides  being  an  able  and  hu- 
mane soldier,  was  a  refined  and  scholarly  gentleman, 
able  to  see  the  fine  and  sensitive  traits  in  a  char- 
acter, and  punctilious  as  to  points  of  justice  and 
manly  deportment.  His  correspondence  with  Gates 
had  apprised  him  of  the  character  of  the  Republican 
General,  and  he  held  it  in  no  exalted  light.  In  his 
brief  sentence  to  Gates  there  is  no  arrogance,  no 
tone  of  a  fallen  foe,  and  the  name  of  the  American 
general  with  his  simple  military  title  is  used.  The 
reply  of  Gates,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it  has  the 
general  appearance  of  courtesy,  conveys  the  sense 
of  the  cause  of  the  "fortune  of  war"  in  the  case, 
and  falls  to  the  disgusting  sycophancy  which  ter- 
minates in  "your  excellency."  The  disposition  of 
Americans  at  that  day,  even  patriots,  to  say  nothing 
of  Tories,  to  ape  British  usages,  was  very  prominent ; 
and  the  display  of  European  dress  in  some  points 
among  American  ojGficers  was  often  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise and  ridicule  to  the  royal  soldiers.  While  there 
was  the  apology  of  long  habit  and  close  relationship 
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for  the  men  of  that  day,  there  is  no  manly  and  sen- 
sible ground  of  palliation  for  the  air  of  foreign  snob- 
bishness which  is  not  unfrequently  met  at  the 
present  time;  or  the  mania  for  titles  which  now 
actually  exists  in  this  country,  even  among  the  po- 
litical descendants  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  To  the 
extreme  republicans  at  the  outset  of  this  Govern- 
ment, however,  is  due  the  credit  of  freeing  the 
country  from  "your  excellency"  and  some  other 
contemptible  distinctions  about  to  become  stationary 
with  us,  notwithstanding  their  occasional  use  among 
political  blatherskites,  and  a  few  other  brainless  and 
foolish  people. 

Late  in  August,  1777,  Howe  landed  his  forces  on 
the  Chesapeake  within  seventy  miles  of  Philadelphia. 
Washington  was  watching  for  this  very  occurrence, 
and  now  began  to  prepare  to  check  his  movements. 

The  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  mili- 
tia were  urged  to  assemble  and  march  to  his  aid. 
He  took  a  careful  survey  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  determined  upon  the  most  advantageous  position 
for  his  army,  but  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  take 
by  the  course  of  events.  Circumstances  had,  to 
some  extent,  at  this  time  changed  Washington's  mode 
of  warfare.  The  spade  and  the  axe  had  fallen  into 
disuse  to  a  notable  degree.  There  was  now  a  loud 
demand  for  a  battle,  and  the  Commander-in-chief  was 
only  too  anxious  to  gratify  the  popular  desire,  if  the 
prospects  of  success  could  be  compassed.  There 
now  again  arose  murmurings,  even  in  the  Congress, 
as  to  his  policy;  and  only  those  of  the  widest  judg- 
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ment  and  coolness  could  see  at  all  times,  that  his 
course  was  the  one  destined  to  bring  the  highest 
benefits  to  the  country,  with  all  its  weak  resources. 

To  fill  the  place  of  Morgan's  riflemen,  whom  he 
had  sent  to  Gates,  Washington  formed  a  light  corps 
of  one  hundred  men  from  each  brigade  and  gave  the 
command  to  General  Maxwell.  Count  Pulaski,  an- 
other Pole,  made  his  appearance  at  this  time  and 
offered  his  services  to  the  Congress.  Henry  Lee, 
called  "Light  Horse  Harry,"  of  Virginia  now  made 
his  appearance  in  the  army.  He  was  believed  to  be 
the  son  of  the  "  Lowland  Beauty,"  the  woman  who 
first  touched  the  heart  of  Washington. 

Skirmishing  between  the  British  advance  and 
General  Maxwell  began  on  the  3d  of  September, 
three  miles  from  White  Clay  Creek,  with  consider- 
able loss  to  the  enemy.  The  main  armies  were  then 
eight  or  ten  miles  apart,  the  Americans  on  the  road 
from  Elkton  to  Philadelphia,  on  the  east  side  of  Red 
Clay  Creek.  On  the  5th  of  September,  Washington 
issued  an  address  to  the  army,  and  made  great 
elForts  to  inspire  all  his  troops  with  the  heroism  of 
the  occasion.  On  the  8th,  the  British  advanced,  fif- 
teen or  eighteen  thousand  strong.  On  the  following 
night  Washington  suspecting  their  design  to  cut  off 
his  connection  at  the  outset  from  Philadelphia,  took 
a  new  position  on  the  farther  side  of  Brandywine 
Creek,  with  his  center  at  Chad's  Ford,  the  main 
route  to  Philadelphia.  There  he  stationed  Wayne's, 
Weedon's,  and  Muhlenberg's  brigades,  with  Max- 
well's light  infantry.     The  right  wing  of  the  army, 
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under  Sullivan,  extended  two  miles  up  the  Brandy- 
wine,  and  the  left  wing,  under  Armstrong,  lay  in  the 
opposite  direction  on  that  Creek. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the  enemy  advanced, 
and  Maxwell's  riflemen  began  the  conflict,  south  of 
Chad's  Ford.  At  ten  o'clock  there  was  heavy  can- 
nonading on  both  sides,  and  the  hesitation  of  the 
enemy  gave  courage  to  the  Americans;  but  about 
noon  Sullivan  sent  word  that  Howe  was  moving  to 
turn  the  right  of  the  army,  and  that  the  attack  at 
Chad's  Ford  was  a  feint. 

Although  this  report  was  immediately  followed 
by  its  contradiction,  after  much  effort  the  original 
statement  proved  to  be  too  true,  and  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Lord  Cornwallis  had  actually  crossed 
the  Brandywine  and  t^ken  a  position  on  Sullivan's 
right.  The  old  British  strategy  of  feints  had  this 
time  been  successful,  and  Washington  had  been  out- 
generaled. 

General  Sullivan  was  now  ordered  to  oppose  the 
euemy  with  the  right  wing,  and  the  whole  Ameri- 
can army  was  moved  to  the  right,  Wayne  being  left 
to  oppose  Knyphausen  at  Chad's  Ford.  CornwalUs 
moved  forward  to  the  attack,  and  although  a  des- 
perate resistance  was  made  in  the  center,  the  Amer- 
icans were  everywhere  driven  back.  Another  more 
stubborn  stand  was  made  near  Dilworth,  but  they 
were  again  forced  to  give  way.  Greene  now  ad- 
vanced with  the  reserve  and  repeatedly  drove  the 
enemy  before  him,  but  with  the  closing  of  the  day 
the  Americans   gave   up   the   contest.     Washington 
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had  been  defeated  in  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine, 
and  Philadelphia  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the 
British.  The  Congress  removed  to  Lancaster  and 
afterwards  to  York.  The  friends  of  the  country 
were  in  distress,  and  the  Tories,  its  enemies,  were 
rejoicing. 

Before  leaving  Philadelphia  the  Congress  again 
bestowed  some  extraordinary  powers  on  Washington, 
but  these  were  confined  to  an  area  of  seventy  miles 
around  his  head-quarters,  and  consisted  in  the  au- 
thority to  suspend  officers,  fill  vacancies  under  the 
rank  of  brigadier,  give  certificates  or  money  for  army 
supplies,  and  remove  every  thing  of  advantage  to 
the  enemy  into  his  own  lines. 

La  Fayette  was  wounded  in  this  his  first  battle 
for  the  liberties  of  America. 

With  the  end  of  the  contest  the  activity  of  the 
British  ceased,  and  thus  Washington  was  enabled  to 
effect  his  escape.  He  crossed  the  Schuylkill  and 
rested  his  little  army  at  Germantown.  On  the  14th, 
having  made  what  provision  he  could  for  the  safety 
of  Philadelphia,  he  recrossed  the  Schuylkill  and 
marched  to  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  But  Howe, 
discovering  his  intention,  made  an  effort  to  outflank 
him.  Twenty-three  miles  from  Philadelphia  the  two 
armies  confronted  each  other,  but  were  prevented 
engaging  by  a  great  storm  which  lasted  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  completely  destroyed  the  use  of  the 
American  arms,  making  it  necessary  for  Washington 
to  retreat  to  Warwick,  on  French  Creek. 

Wayne   was   sent   out  to  look  after  the  British. 
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Washington  soon  received  word  from  that  enthusias- 
tic officer  that  he  had  the  lazy  Red  Coats  in  a  trap, 
and  urging  him  to  set  forward  with  the  army.  But 
Howe  was  not  asleep,  and  having  discovered  Wayne 
lurking  around,  sent  a  strong  detachment  to  cut  him 
off.  Although  Wayne  was  ready  for  them,  Colonel 
Hampton,  who  failed  to  execute  his  orders,  was 
fallen  upon  by  the  British  and  several  of  his  men 
killed  or  wounded. 

The  British  took  possession  of  Philadelphia  in 
great  pomp  on  the  26th  of  September,  1777.  The 
American  army  was  then  at  Pott's  Grove,  and  was 
composed  of  about  eight  thousand  "regulars"  and 
three  thousand  militia.  On  the  30th  Washington 
advanced  to  Skippack  Creek,  fourteen  miles  from  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  at  Germantown.  The  fleet 
of  Admiral  Howe  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
brought  around  to  the  Delaware,  and  met  their  first 
obstructions  at  Billingsport.  The  Americans  had  at 
that  point  a  redoubt,  on  the  Jersey  side,  and  at  Mud 
Island,  higher  up,  they  had  Forts  Mifflin  and  Mercer. 
Washington  now  made  every  effort  to  strengthen 
these  points,  prevent  the  two  Howe's  co-operating, 
and  at  the  same  time  cut  off  the  chances  for  the 
British  land  force  to  draw  supplies  from  the  surround- 
ing country.  Washington  now  seeing  that  the  Brit- 
ish contemplated  detaching  troops  for  clearing  the 
Delaware  of  its  obstructions,  decided  to  attack  them 
in  their  camp  at  Germantown  while  weakened  in 
their  work  down  the  river.  It  was  determined  to 
make  the  attack  at  daybreak,  and  accordingly  late 
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in  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  October,  the  army  began 
its  march  from  the  camp  at  Matuchen  Hills,  fifteen 
miles  from  Germantown. 

The  right  wing,  commanded  by  Sullivan,  accom- 
panied by  Washington,  was  to  march  by  the  Skip- 
pack  Road.  Greene  commanded  the  left  wing,  and 
proceeded  by  the  Limekiln  Road,  leading  to  the 
center  of  Germantown,  at  the  market-house.  Small- 
wood's  Maryland  militia  and  Forman's  Jersey  brigade 
were  to  attack  in  the  rear  by  the  Old  York  Road. 
Two-thirds  of  the  American  force  would  thus  be 
thrown  on  the  left  wing  of  the  British  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  them  to  the  Schuylkill,  or  compelling 
them  to  surrender.  General  Armstrong,  with  the 
Pennsylvania  militia,  was  to  march  by  the  Mona- 
tawny  Road.  Although  this  plan  of  attack  may 
have  lacked  some  of  the  advantages  of  concentration, 
yet  it  would  have  been  successful,  had  there  not 
arisen  a  wonderful  state  of  affairs  over  which  the 
Commander-in-chief  had  no  possible  control.  The 
main  part  of  the  British  army  was  lying  below  the 
town,  and  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  Skip- 
pack  Road,  or  Main  Street.  Two  battalions  of  their 
light  infantry,  with  artillery,  were  on  the  west  of 
that  road,  two  miles  out ;  and  two  six-pounders  were 
placed  on  Mt.  Airy,  an  elevation,  still  farther  out. 
A  regiment  was  also  stationed  on  the  Skippack  Road 
near  the  town  at  the  residence  of  Benjamin  Chew, 
former  chief-justice  of  Pennsylvania.  Captain  Allen 
McLane,  of  Maryland,  led  the  picket  advance  on  the 
Skippack  Road,  and  at  Allen's  house,  on  Mt.  Airy^ 
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killed  the  British  pickets.  The  guns  on  Mt.  Airy 
were  deserted  after  a  short  defense.  A  dense  fog 
covered  the  whole  country,  afnd,  although  the  sun 
now  rose,  neither  friend  nor  foe  could  be  distin- 
guished at  thirty  paces.  The  British  light  infantry, 
taken  by  surprise,  gave  way  before  Wayne,  but 
re-enforced,  again  renewed  the  conflict,  only  to  break 
into  a  retreat  as  Sullivan  thundered  down  upon  them 
in  the  gloom  of  the  morning.  The  British  were 
everywhere  driven  like  sheep  before  the  Americans 
in.  the  advance.  Six  companies  took  possession  of 
Chew's  stone  mansion,  and  when  called  upon  to  sur- 
render, answered  with  deadly  shots  from  the  win- 
dows. Wayne  did  not  stop  to  argue  the  question^ 
but  passed  on  in  hot  pursuit.  The  remainder  of  the 
right  wing,  after  spending  half  an  hour  in  battering 
the  house,  and  trying  to  force  a  surrender,  left  a 
regiment  to  hold  the  garrison,  and  pushed  on.  But 
this  half  hour's  delay,  added  to  the  impenetrable 
gloom,  was  enough  to  disconcert  the  plan  of  the  ac- 
tion. The  parts  of  the  broken  division  were  unable 
to  reunite;  friend  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
foe;  and,  except  in  the  center,  the  Commander-in- 
chief  lost  sight  and  control  of  the  army.  Greene 
carried  the  enemy  before  him,  and  at  the  market- 
house  came  upon  his  right  wing,  which  he  attacked 
with  great  fury;  the  British  wavered;  Smallwood 
and  Porman  fell  through  the  fog  upon  the  right 
flank  ;  the  bag  was  closing  in  the  strange,  sulphurous 
gloom  on  the  foe;  and  the  day  was  almost  won  in 
the  glorious  cause  of  human  liberty.     But,  strange 
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it  is,  that  at  this  important  moment  a  panic  took 
possession  of  the  victors.  Wayne's  men,  after  push- 
ing the  enemy  three  mUes,  were  alarmed  by  a  large 
force  of  American  troops  on  their  flank,  taken  in  the 
fog  for  the  British,  and  began  a  precipitate  retreat 
in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  by  officers  flushed 
with  the  certainty  of  victory.  They  rushed  in  the 
darkness  upon  Stephens's  men,  who,  in  turn,  were 
driven  to  flight,  and  soon  the  whole  army  was  in  full 
retreat  from  its  own  success  and  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  British.  The  enemy,  now  realizing  the 
unaccountable  turn  in  affairs,  began  a  pursuit,  but 
were  prevented  doing  much  damage  by  the  spirited 
resistance  of  Grreene,  who  covered  the  flying  army. 
The  Americans  got  oflF  all  their  artillery  and  ordnance 
supplies. 

Over  four  hundred  of  the  British  were  wounded, 
and  General  Agnew  and  seventy  others  killed. 
The  Americans  lost  over  a  thousand  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners ;  and  among  the  killed  was 
the  brave  General  Nash,  of  North  Carolina. 

None  were  more  chagrined  by  the  inexplicable 
conduct  of  the  soldiers  than  the  impetuous  Wayne, 
who  had  led  the  assault,  and  who  had  been  the  first 
in  the  retreat  to  unlimber  his  guns  for  the  aid  of 
Greene  in  checking  the  pursuit. 

But,  the  noble  Commander-in-chief  bore  the  bur- 
den of  the  failure,  yet  with  that  unswerving  devo- 
tion, silence,  and  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
cause  which  usually  marked  his  conduct.  Here,  as 
in   other   instances,  where    uncertainty    or    success 
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hung  on  the  moment,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
danger.  So  regardless  was  he  of  any  injury  that 
might  befall  him  that,  notwithstanding  the  urgent 
appeals  of  General  Sullivan  and  others,  he  remained 
in  the  hottest  and  most  exposed  part  of  the  conflict 
until  the  troops  had  retreated. 

This  bold  attack  of  the  undrilled  Americans, 
notwithstanding  their  flight  in  the  hour  of  success, 
from  their  own  shadows  in  the  mirage  of  the  fog- 
beclouded  morning,  greatly  encouraged  the  friends 
of  the  country  abroad,  and  taught  the  British  a  les- 
son which  they  were  slow  to  learn. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

REVOLtJTIONARY  WAR— WASHINGTON  AT  VALLEY  FORGE— 
THE  GREAT  CABAL  FOR  HIS  OVERTHROW. 

AFTER  receiving  some  re-enforcements  from 
Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington  took  a  position  at  White  Marsh, 
fourteen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  began  a 
thorough  scouring  of  the  country  to  cut  oiF  all 
chances  of  supply  to  the  eneiny. 

The  British  had  opened  the  Delaware  at  BilUngs- 
port,  and  were  making  every  effort  to  establish  a 
connection  with  their  army  by  the  river.  This  was 
the  very  thing  Washington  was  anxious  to  prevent. 
At  Forts  Mercer  and  Mifflin  a  cheveaux-de-frise  of 
great  strength  had  been  erected.  The  channel  on 
the  Pennsylvania  side  of  Mud  Island  was  not  navi- 
gable for  ships. 

Fort  Mercer  was  in  command  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Samuel  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  with  three  or 
four  hundred  Maryland  and  Virginia  militia.  Wash- 
ington afterwards  substituted  for  these  brave  men  four 
hundred  Rhode  Island  continentals  under  Colonel 
Christopher  Greene,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
before  the  walls  of  Quebec.  With  him,  as  engineer, 
was  Captain  Manduit  Duplessis,  a  young  Frenchman 
commissioned  by  the  Congress.     On  the  22d  of  Oc- 
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tober,  before  the  outer  lines  of  the  defenses  were 
complete,  two  thousand  Hessians  and  English  ap- 
peared and  prepared  to  assault  the  fort.  The  British 
had  also  planned  an  attack  at  the  same  time  on  Fort 
Mifflin,  by  the  ships.  Count  Donop  sent  a  request 
to  Colonel  Greene  to  surrender,  with  the  alternative 
of  no  quarter,  characteristic  of  the  kind  of  service 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  the  British  generals  seldom  lost  an  opportunity 
to  give  their  mercenary  German  troops  a  chance  to 
lose  their  lives  in  desperate  adventures.  But  Greene 
had  no  notion  of  surrendering  on  any  terms.  The 
assault  was  made  from  two  points  on  the  outer 
works  of  the  fort.  The  Americans  delivered  a  tell- 
ing fire  on  the  approaching  enemy,  and  withdrew  to 
their  covered  redoubt.  The  British  now  rushed  for- 
ward, thinking  their  work  done.  But,  in  a  moment, 
the  scene  changed.  From  the  concealed  embrasures 
belched  forth  the  grape  and  musketry;  the  advanc- 
ing columns  were  hewn  down  and  driven  out ;  Count 
Donop  fell  mortally  wounded,  the  second  in  com- 
mand was  wounded ;  others  were  slain  ;  and  in  their 
retreat  they  were  pursued  and  again  defeated  with 
considerable  loss.  Two  of  their  ships  ran  aground ; 
others  could  not  approach  near  enough  to  do  much 
harm  to  Fort  Mifflin  on  Mud  Island;  several  fire- 
ships  prepared  by  the  Americans  were  sent  against 
them;  red-hot  shot  from  the  forts  fired  one  of 
the  grounded  vessels,  which  soon  blew  up;  the 
other  was  also  burned,  and  the  British  gave  up 
the  assault. 
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Count  Donop  died  three  days  after  his  defeat, 
and  among  his  last  words  were :  "  I  die,  the  victim 
of  my  own  ambition,  and  of  the  avarice  of  my 
sovereign." 

Washington  sent  some  additional  troops  to  these 
forts ;  but  as  he  was  unable  to  receive  aid  from  the 
Hudson,  could  not  detach  any  considerable  force 
from  his  small  army.  The  British  subsequently  at- 
tacked Fort  Mifflin,  and  after  several  days  of  hard 
fighting  the  garrison  withdrew  to  Fort  Mercer  on  the 
Jersey  side,  which  was  also  soon  afterwards  evacu- 
ated. The  British  had,  at  last,  established  a  con- 
nection with  their  army  at  Philadelphia,  by  water. 

There  was  again  a  loud  cry  over  the  country  for 
some  desperate  stroke  from  the  army  under  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  had  he  consulted  these  calls,  or 
the  complaints  made  against  himself,  he  would  have 
led  the  citizen  soldiers  to  slaughter  before  twenty 
thousand  disciplined  troops  in  the  strongly-built  forti- 
fications of  the  enemy  at  Philadelphia.  But  personal 
fame  or  popular  whim  had  no  weight  with  Washing- 
ton when  the  life  of  the  soldier,  or  the  good  of  the 
country  was  at  stake. 

The  severities  of  winter  were  already  upon  his 
half-clad  army,  and  after  holding  a  council  with  his 
officers,  it  was  decided  to  go  into  quarters  in  Valley 
Forge,  on  the  Schuylkill,  twenty  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia. On  December  17,  1777,  they  arrived  at 
this  gloomy  retreat.  The  cold  winter  of  suffering  at 
Valley  Forge  was  one  of  the  saddest  periods  in  the 
great  struggle  for  American  independence.     Much  of 
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the  time  famine  stared  the  little  army  in  the  face,  so 
wretched  was  the  condition  of  the  commissary;  and 
the  poverty  of  the  country  made  foraging  almost  im- 
possible. Disease,  from  want  and  exposure,  set  in, 
and  the  suffering  from  nakedness  and  sickness  was 
heart-rending,  at  times  to  the  Commander-in-chief, 
who  had  been  driven  to  select  this  spot  with  a  view 
to  protecting  the  country,  and  if  occasion  presented, 
to  striking  the  enemy. 

The  failures  of  this  campaign,  and  of  his  purpose 
to  drive  the  British  from  Philadelphia,  or  to  destroy 
them,  as  had  been  done  at  Stillwater  on  the  Hudson, 
was  a  source  of  deep  mortification  to  Washington, 
the  causes  of  which  he  had  not  been  able,  from  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  to  make  known  to  the  country. 
Only  a  few  of  his  friends  knew  the  true  condition  of 
the  army.  He  had  repeatedly  notified  Gates  to  send 
the  greater  part  of  the  army  on  the  Hudson  to  his 
assistance,  by  which  means  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
hold  the  forts  on  the  Delaware  and  turn  the  British 
invasion  into  their  utter  ruin.  Had  his  demands 
been  complied  with  the  British  would  not  only  have 
been  prevented  getting  possession  of  the  Delaware, 
but  their  army  would  also  have  been  captured.  Had 
six  or  eight  thousand  men,  flushed  with  victory,  after 
a  few  days'  rest,  been  pushed  down  from  the  Hud- 
son, where  they  were  absolutely  worthless,  he  would 
have  been  able  to  carry  every  thing  before  him.  But 
Gates  did  not  only  not  comply  with  his  demands, 
but  treated  them  with  neglect,  not  even  notifying 
him  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  making  his  report 
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to  the  Congress  instead  of  to  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  as  was  his  duty.  To  the  insubordination,  base 
intriguing,  falsehood,  want  of  patriotism,  purposes  of 
self-aggrandizement,  and  villainy  of  Gates  is  due  the 
failure  of  the  great  objects  of  this  campaign  with 
Washington. 

It  has  been  said  that  had  Benedict  Arnold  died 
on  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  or  before  the  walls  of 
Quebec,  his  name  would  have  been  placed  among 
the  most  noble  of  the  Revolutionary  patriots.  This 
would  have  been  true  of  Arnold  had  he  fallen  at 
Bemis's  Heights  on  the  Hudson.  So  it  may  be  as- 
serted, with  safety,  that  had  Horatio  Gates  ventured 
out  of  his  tent  and  been  killed  in  Burgoyne's  Defeat, 
which  he  had  no  part  in  planning,  and  which  would 
have  had  the  same  general  result  had  he  not  been 
present,  it  would  have  been  a  great  blessing  to  the 
American  cause,  and  of  more  real  service  to  the 
country  than  all  the  good  he  ever  did  it. 

Gates  had  so  worked  on  the  Eastern  men  that 
when  Washington  was,  at  last,  compelled  to  send  his 
young  aid-de-camp,  Alexander  Hamilton,  to  enforce 
his  orders  for  troops  from  the  North,  even  old  Israel 
Putnam,  who  had  been  given  a  large  force  by  Gates 
with  a  view  of  furthering  the  old  man's  cherished 
designs  upon  New  York,  did  not  comply  with  Hamil- 
ton's request.  On  his  return  from  Albany  where 
Gates  was  quartered,  Hamilton  found  that  Putnam 
was  actually  at  White  Plains,  with  quite  an  army, 
on  his  way  to  take  New  York.  At  the  solicitation 
of  Governor  George  Clinton,  Hamilton  now  peremp- 
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torily  ordered  Putnam,  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, to  break  up  this  camp,  and  forward 
most  of  his  men  to  Washington,  which  the  stubborn 
old  patriot  was  now  obliged  to  do. 

Putnam's  plans  were  usually  visionary  and  with- 
out military  judgment,  and  hence  he  was  not  a  suit- 
able leader  for  a  separate  detachment  of  the  army; 
but  he  was  a  true  patriot,  and  there  were  few  braver 
or  more  valuable  soldiers  in  the  Continental  forces. 
Under  the  eye  of  the  Commander-in-chief  he  was  a 
willing  and  able  officer,  and  with  all  his  small 
"  hobbies "  and  stubbornness  he  was  never  accused 
of  being  low  enough  to  intrigue  for  himself,  or  against 
the  interests  of  his  country. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  whose  name  is  here  first 
mentioned,  had  appeared  at  New  York  in  command 
of  an  artillery  company,  and  at  White  Plains,  espe- 
cially, attracted  the  attention  of  Washington.  His 
youth,  daring,  and  ability,  as  well  as  his  diminutive 
size,  brought  him  into  notice.  The  Commander-in- 
chief  admired  his  splendid  qualities,  and  soon  in- 
duced him  to  become  a  member  of  his  staff.  From 
that  time  Hamilton's  name  was  closely  connected 
with  the  public  career  of  Washington. 

It  is  now  with  some  hesitancy  that  a  chapter  is 
introduced  into  this  history,  disreputable  to  the 
times,  and  to  all  persons  concerned  in  its  subject, 
save  the  Commander  of  the  continental  forces.  He 
only  figured  in  it  in  his  own  acts  so  far,  while  being 
its  cause,  as  was  absolutely  unavoidable  when  pressed 
by  those  in  the  army,  in  the  Congress,  and  in  pri- 
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vate  life,  who  in  their  folly  or  race  after  self-advance- 
ment sought  his  downfall,  and  thereby  the  ruin  of 
the  cause,  which  most  of  them  were  undoubtedly 
striving  to  build  up. 

Among  the  foreigners  who  received  commissions 
from  the  Congress  was  Baron  de  Kalb,  a  German, 
who  had  long  served  in  the  French  army.  His  com- 
mission as  a  major-general  dated  with  that  of  La- 
fayette, and  hence  preceded  some  others  of  the  for- 
eign officers.  Among  these  was  General  Conway, 
who  had  also  served  in  the  French  army,  where  he 
was  De  Kalb's  superior  in  rank.  He  had  been  com- 
missioned a  brigadier-general,  and  now  claimed  from 
the  Congress  elevation  to  a  major  -  generalship ; 
whereas  it  was  a  great  disaster  to  the  American 
cause  that  he  was  favored  with  any  position,  or  that 
he  was  even  born. 

The  appointment  of  these  irresponsible  foreign 
•adventurers  had  always  been  a  source  of  great  an- 
noyance to  Washington,  and  now  he  was  to  be  made 
deeply  feel  the  eflPects  of  this  bad  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress and  its  foreign  agents. 

Baron  de  Kalb  was  sixty  years  of  age  when  he 
came  to  this  country,  but  was  possessed  of  the  activ- 
ity, freshness  and  fire  of  early  manhood.  His  habits, 
like  those  of  Washington,  were  of  the  most  exem- 
plary character.  His  life  was  noted  for  the  wisest 
and  most  manly  practices  and  usages  ;  animal  and 
.  unreasonable  gratification  was  unknown  to  him ;  he 
participated  in  none  of  the  useless  and  evil  indul- 
gences of  men ;  and  the  remarkable  preservation  and 
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activity  of  his  mind  and  body  were  owing  to  his 
good  and  wise  habits,  among  which  was  his  rigid 
water-drinking.  He  stood  prominent  among  the  few 
foreign  oflficers  who  sought  more  than  fame  in  the 
American  Revolution,  and  possessed  of  noble  quali- 
ties, rendered  valuable  services  to  this  country. 

Washington  now  thought  the  good  of  the  service 
demanded  his  opposition  to  the  appointment  of  Con- 
way as  a  major-general.  He  accordingly  wrote  to 
Richard  Henry  Lee  in  the  Congress  : 

"Upon  so  interesting  a  subject  I"  must  speak  plainly. 
The  duty  I  owe  my  country,  the  ardent  desire  I  have  to 
promote  its  true  interests,  and  justice  to  individuals  re- 
quires this  of  me.  General  Conway's  merit  as  an  officer, 
and  his  importance  in  this  army,  exist  more  in  his  imagina- 
tion than  in  reality.  For  it  is  a  maxim  with  him  to  leave 
no  service  of  his  own  untold,  nor  to  want  any  thing  which 
is  to  be  obtained  by  importunity." 

He  then  stated  the  impropriety  of  putting  this 
young  officer  over  those  now  his  seniors,  and  who 
were  men  of  unquestioned  bravery  and  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  the  country,  and  felt  assured  that  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  some  of  these  would 
serve  under  this  presumptuous  young  man,  who 
could  lay  no  claim  to  any  just  reason  for  such  ad- 
vancement. This  opposition  made  Conway  a  bitter 
partisan  against  Washington.  So  prominent  and  dis- 
graceful was  the  part  he  took  in  the  exciting  and 
unfortunate  controversy  that  followed  the  campaign 
of  1777  that  the  affair  was  known  as  "  Conway's 
Cabal."     The  following  is  one  of  Washington's  char- 
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acteristic  letters,  written  to  Conway  about  this  time, 
on  the  accidental  discovery  of  his  correspondence 
with  Gates,  and  contains  one  of  Conway's  sentences 
to  that  worthy  individual : 

"  Sir, — A  letter  which  I  received  last  night  contained 
the  following  paragraph.  In  a  letter  of  General  Conway 
to  General  Gates,  he  says,  '  Heaven  has  determined  to  save 
your  country,  or  a  weak  general  and  bad  counselors  would 
have  ruined  it.' 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"Geoegb  Washington." 

Conway  was  frightened,  and  after  an  ineffectual 
and  disingenuous  effort  to  palliate  his  letter  to  Gates, 
with  Washington,  he  sent  in  his  resignation;  but 
the  Congress,  having  espoused  the  cabal,  would  not 
accept  it. 

The  campaign  in  the  North  had  ended  gloriously, 
and  by  a  large  faction  in  the  Congress,  and  many 
disaffected  in  the  Eastern  States  and  New  York,  as 
well  as  the  ambitious,  disappointed,  and  unprincipled 
officers  in  the  army,  the  credit  was  given  to  Gates, 
who  was  greatly  pampered  by  their  adulations.  But 
the  truth  was  known  to  the  reflecting  men  of  the 
country,  and  the  opposite  of  their  own  assertions 
was  known  to  be  true,  by  many  of  the  cabalists. 
The  entire  Northern  campaign  had  been  planned  by 
Washington,  and  executed  by  General  Schuyler,  one 
of  the  most  able,  noble,  and  patriotic  of  the  Ameri- 
can generals.  And  when  every  thing  was  arranged 
for  the  final  contest,  contrary  to  the  will  of  Wash- 
ington, or  the  demands  of  the  service,  Schuyler  was 

18 
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relieved  and  Gates  placed  in  command.  Nor  did  his 
actions  throughout  the  protracted  engagement  merit 
the  highest  encomiums.  His  care  of  himself  during 
the  battles ;  his  mad  jealousy  of  Arnold ;  his  open 
quarrel  with  him  while  the  battle  was  in  progress ; 
and  his  scandalous  treatment  of  that  officer  in  the 
whole  afiair,  should  have  taken  from  him  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  the  American  people,  saying 
nothing  of  his  conduct  afterwards  toward  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, when  the  success  of  the  cause  de- 
pended on  his  obedience  merely. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ordeal  through  which  Wash- 
ington and  the  country  were  now  passing,  in  his 
letter  to  Patrick  Henry,  Governor  of  Virginia,  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  the  army,  and  in  which  he 
indulges  to  his  friend  in  a  comparison  of  the  force 
under  his  immediate  command  and  that  arranged  and 
surrounded  for  success  in  New  York,  he  adds  the 
sentiment  which  distinguished  him  from  the  great 
mass  of  ofiicers  who  fought  for  American  freedom : 

"  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  will  yet  end  well.  If 
the  cause  is  advanced,  indifferent  is  it  to  me,  where  or  in 
what  (ji^uarter  it  happens." 

Gates  was  called  to  the  head  of  the  War  Board, 
and  appeared  at  Philadelphia.  Conway  was  actually 
appointed  inspector-general  of  the  army,  with  the 
rank  of  major-general;  and  wonderful  work  was  to 
be  done,  a  part  of  which  seemed  to  be  the  starving 
of  Washington's  forces.  Every  thing  possible  was 
done,  in  a  secret  and  quiet  way  in  the  cabal,  to 
injure    Washington's    standing    with    the    soldiers. 
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Pennsylvania  even  sent  a  request  to  the  Congress 
that  he  should  be  prevented  from  going  into  winter 
quarters  with  his  destitute  troops.  This  was  just  on 
the  heels  of  a  bitter  appeal  he  had  made  to  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  absolute  wants  of  the  army,  its 
inability  in  its  present  ragged  and  starving  condition 
to  meet  the  enemy  if  need  be,  and  the  probability 
of  its  speedy  dissolution,  if  not  soon  provided  for. 
The  action  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  a  body 
which  had  been  very  deficient  in  its  militia  and  other 
supplies  to  the  army,  caused  Washington  to  write  the 
following  defense  to  the  President  of  the  Congress : 

"  Though  I  have  been  tender,  heretofore,  of  giving  my 
opinion,  or  lodging  complaints,  as  the  change  in  that  de- 
partment (commissary)  took  place  contrary  to  my  judg- 
ment, and  the  consequences  thereof  were  predicted ;  yet 
finding  that  the  inactivity  of  the  army,  whether  for  want  of 
provisions,  clothes  or  other  essentials,  is  charged  to  my  ac- 
count, not  only  by  the  common  vulgar  but  by, those  in 
power,  it  is  time  to  speak  plainly  in  explanation  of  myself. 
With  truth  then,  I  can  declare,  that  no  man,  in  my  opin- 
ion, ever  had  his  measures  more  impeded  than  I  have  by 
every  department  of  the  army.  Since  the  month  of  July 
we  have  had  no  assistance  from  the  quartermaster-general ; 
and  to  the  want  of  assistance  from  this  department,  the 
commissary-general  charges  the  great  part  of  his  deficiency. 
To  this  I  am  to  add,  that  notwithstanding  it  is  a  standing 
order,  and  oft  repeated,  that  the  troops  shall  always  have 
two  days'  provisions  by  them,  that  they  might  be  ready  at 
any  sudden  callj  yet  an  opportunity  has  scarcely  ever 
ofiered  of  taking  an  advantage  of  the  enemy,  that  it  has 
not  been  totally  obstructed,  or  greatly  impeded  on  this  ac- 
count.    As  a  proof  of  the  little  benefit  received  from  a 
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clothier-general,  and  as  a  further  proof  of  the  inability  of 
an  army,  under  the  circumstances,  to  perform  the  common 
duties  of  soldiers  (besides  a  number  of  men  confined  to 
hospitals  for  want  of  shoes,  and  others  in  farmers'  houses 
on  the  same  account),  we  have,  by  a  field  return,  this  day 
made,  no  less  than  twenty-eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
men  now  in  camp  unfit  for  duty,  because  they  are  bare- 
foot, and  otherwise  naked.  By  the  same  return,  it  appears 
that  our  whole  strength  in  continental  troops,  including 
the  eastern  brigades,  which  have  joined  us  since  the  sur- 
render of  General  Burgoyne,  exclusive  of  Maryland  troops, 
sent  to  Wilmington,  amounts  to  no  more  than  eighty-two 
hundred  in  camp  fit  for  duty ;  notwithstanding  which,  and 
that  since  the  4th  instant,  our  numbers  fit  for  duty,  from 
the  hardships  and  exposures  they  have  undergone,  particu- 
larly on  account  of  blankets  (numbers  having  been  obliged, 
and  still  are,  to  sit  up  all  night  by  fires,  instead  of  taking 
comfortable  rest  in  a  natural  and  common  way),  have  de- 
creased nearly  two  thousand  men.  We  find  gentleman, 
without  knowing  whether  the  army  was  really  going  into 
winter  quarters  or  not,  reprobating  the  measure,  as  much 
as  if  they  thought  the  soldiers  were  made  of  stocks  or 
stones,  and  equally  insensible  of  frost  or  snow ;  and,  more- 
over, as  if  they  conceived  it  easily  practicable  for  an  infe- 
rior army,  under  the  disadvantages  I  have  described  ours 
to  be,  which  are  by  no  means  exaggerated,  to  confine  a 
superior  one,  in  all  respects  well  appointed  and  provided 
for  a  winter's  campaign,  within  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  to  cover  from  depredation  and  waste  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  But  what  makes  this  mat- 
ter still  more  extraordinary  in  my  eye,  is  that  these  very 
gentlemen,  who  were  well  apprised  of  the  nakedness  of 
the  troops  by  ocular  demonstration,  who  thought  their  own 
soldiers  worse  clad  than  others,  and  who  advised  me  nearly 
a  month  ago  to  postpone  the  execution  of  a  plan,  I  was 
about  to  adopt,  in  consequence  of  a  resolve  of  the  Con- 
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gress  for  seizing  clothes,  under  strong  assurances  that  an 
ample  supply  would  be  collected  in  ten  days,  agreeably  to 
a  decree  of  the  State  (not  one  article  of  which,  by  the  by, 
is  yet  come  to  hand),  should  think  a  winter's  campaign 
and  the  covertng  of  those  states  from  the  invasion  of  an 
enemy,  so  easy  and  practicable  a  business.  I  can  assure 
those  gentlemen,  that  it  is  a  much  easier,  and  less  distress- 
ing thing,  to  draw  remonstrances  in  a  comfortable  room  by 
a  good  fireside,  than  to  occupy  a  cold  bleak  hill,  and  sleep 
under  frost  and  snow,  without  clothes  or  blankets.  How- 
ever, although  they  seem  to  have  little  feeling  for  the 
naked  and  distressed  soldiers,  I  feel  abundantly  for  them, 
and,  from  my  soul,  I  pity  those  miseries,  which  it  is  neither 
in  my  power  to  relieve  nor  prevent. 

"  It  is  for  these  reasons,  therefore,  that  I  have  dwelt 
upon  this  subject;  and  it  adds  not  a  little  to  my  other 
difl&culties  and  distress,  to  find  that  much  more  is  expected 
from  me  than  is  possible  to  be  performed,  and  that,  upon 
the  ground  ot  safety  and  policy,  I  am  obliged  to  conceal 
the  true  state  of  the  army  from  public  view,  and  thereby 
expose  myself  to  detraction  and  calumny." 

Through  the  drear  winter  of  1777,  the  machina- 
tions against  him  went  on.  Yet  it  is  wonderful  how 
the  guilty  persons  connected  with  the  army,  no  mat- 
ter how  high  their  positions,  quailed  before  the  reve- 
lation that  their  deeds  were  known  to  him.  Even 
Gates  was  greatly  disturbed,  and  was  ready  enough 
then  to  write  a  long,  disingenuous,  evasive,  hypo- 
critical and  untruthful  letter  to  "Your  Excellency." 
This  Washington  answered  in  a  way  to  shew  him 
that  no  artifice,  no  matter  how  low,  on  Ms  part, 
could  conceal  his  duplicity,  real  aims  and  bad  char- 
acter from  the  generous,  forbearing  chief. 
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Anonymous  letters  were  now  sent  to  Washing- 
ton's friends  in  Virginia  and  other  places,  and  letters 
purporting  to  be  his  private  correspondence  with 
Lund  Washington,  his  agent  at  Mount  Vernon,  were 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  in  New  York  and  Eng- 
land, and  circulated  over  the  country.  These,  of 
course,  were  spurious  fabrications,  designed  to  injure 
him,  as  well  as  ruin  the  country.  They  represented 
him  as  ridiculing  the  cause,  the  army,  the  Congress, 
and  making  light  of  every  thing,  except  his  home 
and  himself,  which  he  portrayed  in  the  most  admir- 
able colors.  The  falsity  of  these  publications  was 
seen  on  their  face,  and  caused  them  to  fall  harmless, 
comparatively,  to  him. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  draw  La  Fayette  into 
this  villainous  business,  and  for  that  purpose  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expedition  planned 
by  Gates  for  literally  destroying  the  last  vestige 
of  British  power  in  Canada.  Although  Washing- 
ton was  not  advised  as  to  the  expedition,  and 
saw  that  it  was  impracticable,  he  advised  La  Fayette 
to  accept  the  command.  La  Fayette  proceeded 
to  Albany,  where  he  found  that  the  promises  of 
Gates  and  his  friends  in  the  War  Board  were 
wholly  foundationless,  no  sign  of  preparation  having 
been  made,  and  where  he  was  assured  by  Schuyler 
and  others,  that  such  an  expedition  to  Canada  in 
mid-winter,  across  the  snow  and  ice,  was  impossible. 
But  the  cabalists  did  not  accomplish  their  purpose 
with  La  Fayette.  He  knew  the  worth  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  also  penetrated    the   aim   and 
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animus  of  the  cabalists,  and  besides  was  really  en- 
dowed with  qualities  too  great  to  allow  him  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  evil  machinations. 

One  of  Gates'  letters  to  "  Your  Excellency,"  as  he 
sycophantically  called  General  Washington,  severely 
criticised  or  denounced  the  conduct  of  James  Wilk- 
inson, his  secretary,  aid,  and  pliant  tool,  through 
whom  the  correspondence  of  Gates  and  Conway  was 
first  revealed  to  General  Stirling. 

This  led  to  a  rupture  between  Gates  and  Wil- 
kinson; and  when  the  latter  saw  fully  the  evil 
hand  which  Gates  had  been  playing  with  him,  he 
denounced  Gates  and  thereby  lost  his  place  in  the 
army.  After  the  war  Wilkinson  emigrated  to  Ken- 
tucky and  settled  at  Lexington,  where  he  became 
quite  prominent  in  politics,  and  was  of  much  value 
to  the  new  country.  He  was  accused  of  complicity 
in  the  Burr  conspiracy,  but  of  that  he  was  exoner- 
ated. He  was  unfortunately  called  to  the  command 
of  the  army  on  the  northern  border  in  the  second 
war  with  England,  in  which  position  he  succeeded 
in  disgracing  himself,  as  he  had  done  in  the  first. 
He  had  little  military  ability,  and  it  would  have 
been  well  for  the  country  had  he  not  entered  its 
service.  He  died  near  the  City  of  Mexico  in  1825. 
His  last  Revolutionary  shot  was  as  follows  to  the 
President  of  the  Congress : 

"Sir: — While  I  make  my  acknowledgment  to  Con- 
gress, for  the  appointment  of  secretary  to  the  Board  of 
War  and  Ordnance,  I  am  sorry  that  I  should  be  con- 
strained to  resign  that  office;  but,  after  the  acts  of  treach- 
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ery  and  falsehood  in  which  I  have  detected  Major-general 
Gates,  the  president  of  that  board,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  reconcile  it  to  my  honor  to  serve  with  him." 

Some  of  the  most  bitter,  partisan,  and  scurrilous 
correspondence  to  Gates  and  others,  concerning 
Washington,  was  from  the  pen  of  James  Lovell,  a 
member  of  the  Congress  from  Massachusetts.  Much 
of  the  anonymous  writing  was  in  his  style,  and  his 
conduct  was  disgraceful  in  the  extreme.  But  the 
conduct  of  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Congress  at  that  time  was  a  disgrace  even  to  that 
age.  The  sessions  of  the  Congress  were  held  with 
closed  doors,  and  hence  history  is  burdened  with  less 
of  its  extravagant  display  of  evil  spirit,  sectionalism, 
incompetency,  and  rascality.  It  is  careless  and  friv- 
olous to  think  the  world  is  getting  more  wicked  as 
time  flies,  and  that  among  the  Revolutionary  fore- 
fathers was  found  the  highest  degree  of  patriotism, 
which  has  ever  flourished  on  this  continent.  Enough 
is  known  of  the  Congress  of  1777  and  1778  to  jus- 
tify the  assertion  that  a  more  corrupt  legislative 
assemblage  probably  does  not  deface  the  history  of 
this  Republic. 

Patriotism  has  never  been  as  low  in  this  country 
as  during  the  Revolution,  and  it  was  carried  to  its 
most  noble  forms  during  the  late  Rebellion. 

The  "cabal"  was  at  an  end.  The  matter  had 
been  overdone,  and  it  had  destroyed  itself.  This, 
the  Congress  exhibited  by  informing  Washington 
that  Gates  had  been  appointed  to  command  in  the 
northern  department,  but  subject  to  the  direction  of 
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the  Commander-iii-chief,  and  that  Mifflin,  who  had 
taken  a  most  active  part  in  the  opposition  to  Washing- 
ton, was  returned  to  his  place  in  the  field,  and  both 
ordered  to  attend  the  council  about  to  be  held  by  him. 

Baron  Steuben,  who  had  arrived  in  February, 
1778,  from  Germany,  was,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Washington,  made  inspector-general,  with  a  major- 
general's  rank;  and  Greene  had  accepted  the  quar- 
termaster-generalship for  one  year,  still  holding  his 
rank  in  the  army. 

Conway  had  never  performed  the  duties  of  the 
ofl&ce  conferred  upon  him,  his  appointment  as  in- 
spector-general, having  arisen  out  of  the  evil  spirit 
of  opposition  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  hardly 
with  the  view  of  his  being  any  service  to  the  coun- 
try in  that  capacity.  His  conduct  and  abuse  of 
Washington  brought  on  a  duel  between  himself  and 
General  John  Cadwallader,  in  which  he  was  wounded ; 
and  thinking  that  his  end  was  at  hand,  he  wrote  the 
following  extraordinary  letter  to  Washington : 

"  Philadelphia,  July  23,  1778. 

"  Sir  : — I  find  myself  just  able  to  hold  the  pen  during 
a  few  minutes,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
sincere  grief  for  having  done,  written  or  said  any  thing 
disagreeable  to  Your  Excellency.  My  career  will  soon  be 
over,  therefore,  justice  and  truth  prompt  me  to  declare 
my  last  sentiments.  You  are  in  my  eyes  the  great  and 
good  man.  May  you  long  enjoy  the  love,  veneration 
and  esteem  of  these  States,  whose  liberties  you  have  as- 
serted by  your  virtues. 

"I  am  with  the  greatest  respect,  etc., 

"Thomas  Conway." 
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But  Conway  got  well,  and  as  his  character  was 
lost  in  this  country,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  he 
returned  to  France. 

General  Charles  Lee,  who  was  probably  too  out- 
spoken and  eccentric  to  be  engaged  in  a  secret 
cabal,  but  who  was  a  man  of  immoral  and  doubtful 
principles,  a  disturber  of  public  confidence,  a  candi- 
date for  the  position  of  commander-in-chief,  was, 
this  spring,  restored  to  his  former  place  in  the  army. 
But  his  career  was  of  short  duration,  as  he  imme- 
diately began  his  erratic  military  criticisms ;  and  for 
his  doubtful  conduct  before  the  battle  of  Monmouth, 
and  his  insulting  letters  to  the  Commander-in-chief, 
was  suspended  from  the  army  for  one  year,  by  a 
court-marshal,  asked  by  himself,  and  returned  to  his 
farm  in  Virginia,  where  he  lived  with  his  dogs,  wrote 
sarcastic  criticisms  of  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
finally  lost  his  commission  as  a  major-general  by 
writing  a  highly  insulting  letter  to  the  Congress. 
Lee  became  weary  of  his  farm,  and  of  life,  and  while 
on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  took  sick  and  died. 

Lee  was  accused  of  plotting  against  the  country 
while  he  was  a  prisoner  in  New  York;  and  some 
historians  positively  assert  his  treason ;  but  notwith- 
standing his.  singular  conduct,  such  conclusion  can 
hardly  be  substantiated.  In  the  absence  of  positive 
proof,  silence,  a  wide  cloak  of  charity,  may  well  be 
thrown  over  the  man  who  unsheathed  his  sword  for 
American  liberty. 

One  prominent  fact  appears  in  all  this  unfortu- 
nate affair,  that  Washington   was  never  known  to 
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speak  disparagingly  of  any  of  his  slanderers.  He 
uttered  their  names  when  necessary  in  his  usual 
manner;  performed  with  them  his  official  duties,  the 
same  as  with  others;  wrote  plainly  to  them  when  it 
was  required;  and  on  a  few  occasions  only,  was 
forced  by  his  position  to  present  them  in  their  true 
character  to  the  Congress. 

To  the  public  good  he  sacrificed  all  personal 
pleasure,  and  bore  every  kind  of  contumely,  official 
criticism,  and  misrepresentation  without  exposure  or 
complaint. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

REVOLUTIONARY  WAR —WASHINGTON   AT   MONMOUTH  — 

AID  FROM  FRANCE- STONY  POINT— LINCOLN  AT 

THE  SOUTH. 

THROUGH  the  long  winter  at  Valley  Forge, 
Washington  was  not  idle.  He  formed  a  plan 
of  new  regulations  for  the  army,  which  was  mainly 
adopted  by  the  Congress.  A  most  thorough  system 
of  drill  and  army  discipline  was  introduced  through 
Baron  Steuben,  who  served  the  American  cause  with 
great  benefit,  and  took  a  most  honorable  place  in  the 
galaxy  of  noble  foreigners,  who  fought  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  republican  government.  When  winter 
quarters  were  broken  up  the  continental  army  began 
to  assume  the  carriage  of  a  disciplined  soldiery. 

During  this  winter,  too,  a  most  important  event 
was  celebrated  in  the  army  and  throughout  the 
country.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  and  Ar- 
thur Lee,  the  American  commissioners  to  France, 
had  effected  a  military  and  commercial  treaty  with 
that  country;  and  land  and  naval  forces  were  to  be 
sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Americans  by  the  French 
government.  So  that  the  campaign  of  1778,  opened 
auspiciously  for  the  American  cause. 

The  British  ministry  now  made  another  desperate 
attempt  to  bring  back  the  colonies,  but  they  met  no 
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success.  Independence  was  the  declared  object  of 
the  colonies,  and  the  actions  of  the  British  govern- 
ment they  considered  faithless  and  insulting.  Be- 
sides this,  the  French  treaty  prevented  any  action 
in  that  direction,  had  the  people  been  ever  so  well 
disposed  toward  the  parent  country. 

"Sir"  William  Howe  had  been  superseded  in 
command  of  the  British  land  forces  by  "Sir"  Henry 
Clinton.  Nothing  was  lost  to  the  Americans  by  this 
change,  as  the  pompous  and  dilatory  tactics  of  Clin- 
ton were  well  known  to  them. 

In  June  the  British  evacuated  Philadelphia,  with 
an  army  considerably  reduced  by  detachments  sent 
to  Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  They  were  now 
involved  with  France  and  other  interests  were  to  be 
looked  after.  * 

Washington  now  determined  to  give  them  all  the 
annoyance  possible  on  their  march  to  New  York, 
and,  if  opportunity  presented,  to  attack  them  in 
force.  In  this  determination  he  was  supported  by 
Greene,  Wayne,  Cadwallader,  and  La  Fayette.  Arnold 
was  left  in  temporary  command  of  Philadelphia,  be- 
ing still  disabled  from  his  wound  received  in  the 
last  battle  of  Stillwater. 

Lee  was  so  opposed  to  any  plan  of  attacking  the 
enemy  that  he  refused  to  take  command  of  the  ad- 
vance, which  was  given  to  La  Fayette ;  but  after  see- 
ing that  a  force  of  four  thousand  had  gone  forward 
under  that  officer,  and  aware  that  the  force  would 
be  considerably  augmented,  his  jealousy  of  La  Fay- 
ette's prospects  induced   him  to   change  his   mind. 
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and  ask  "Washington  to  place  the  command  under 
him.  He,  accordingly,  joined  La  Fayette  with  two 
brigades,  and  assumed  the  command. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  the  British  encamped  near 
Monmouth,  and  that  evening,  after  reconnoitering 
the  position,  Washington  determined  to  attack  them 
on  the  following  morning,  when  their  long  train  was 
put  in  motion.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th, 
General  Dickerson,  who  lay  near  the  enemy  during 
the  night,  sent  word  that  they  were  moving,  and  Lee 
was- directed  to  attack  at  once,  which  he  did  upon 
what  he  supposed  to  be  a  covering  force  of  two  thou- 
sand of  the  British.  But^  strangely  enough,  after 
the  Americans  had  fired  a  few  shots  they  were 
ordered  to  retreat,  as  Lee  said,  to  take  a  more  favor- 
able position  and  await  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  who 
had  a  larger  force  before  him  than  he  supposed.  The 
Americans  were  actually  retreating,  wjien  Washing- 
ton came  up  and  inquired  the  cause  of  Lee,  with  a 
degree  of  excitement  and  severity  which  terrified 
La  Payette.  No  officer  could  give  a  reason  for  the 
retreat,  and  Lee,  stung  by  the  severity  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, oflPered  no  explanation. 

Washington  reformed  Lee's  men,  and  asked  him 
if  he  would  take  command  and  fight.  Lee  answered 
that  he  would  be  the  last  to  leave  the  field.  He  did 
make  a  desperate  struggle,  but  was  forced  to  with- 
draw, and  with  his  shattered  command  was  ordered 
by  Washington  to  take  a  position  at  Englishtown, 
and  collect  all  stragglers. 

The  British  now  attacked  successively  the  left  and 
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the  right  wing  of  Washington's  position,  under  Greene 
and  Stirling,  but  were  everywhere  repulsed.  Wayne, 
who  could  never  stay  out  of  a  fight,  took  a  stand 
near  a  barn,  where  he  sustained  repeated  charges  of 
the  enemy.  In  one  of  these  charges  the  British 
Colonel  Monckton  was  killed.  At  last,  beaten  at  all 
points,  the  British  fell  back  to  the  position  occupied 
by  Lee  early  in  the  day,  where  they  were  well 
secured  by  woods  and  marshes.  Washington  now 
sent  General  Poor  with  two  brigades  to  the  right, 
and  General  Woodford  with  a  similar  force  to  the 
left  of  the  enemy.  But  night  was  approaching,  and 
the  heat  being  intense,  and  the  soldiers  greatly 
fatigued,  it  was  thought  unadvisable  to  renew  the 
engagement  until  morning. 

That  night  Washington  and  La  Fayette  lay  side 
by  side  near  a  tree  among  the  soldiers,  ready  to  make 
the  attack  at  the  break  of  day.  But  when  the 
drum  beat  to  arms  the  weary  soldiers  in  the  morn- 
ing the  enemy  had  flown,  and  were  so  well  on  the 
way,  and  the  opportunity  for  attacking  them  being 
unfavorable,  it  was  simply  decided  to  send  forward 
Maxwell's  brigade  with  Morgan's  men  to  prevent 
depredations  on  the  country. 

In  this  engagement  the  American  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  about  two  hundred  and  thirty; 
while  the  British  left,  officers  and  privates,  dead  on 
the  field,  two  hundred  and  forty-five,  after  having 
buried  many  before  decamping  in  the  night.  A  hun- 
dred British  prisoners  were  also  taken.  In  their 
march    from    Philadelphia    many    of    the    Hessians 
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deserted,  and  the  British  army  was  weaker  by  two 
thousand  men  when  it  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook. 

Toward  the  middle  of  July,  1778,  a  French  fleet 
under  Count  D'Estaing  arrived  off  the  coast  at  the 
mouth  of  Delaware  Bay,  and  finding  it  too  late  to 
intercept  the  ships  of  Admiral  Howe,  sailed  imme- 
diately for  Sandy  Hook.  But  discovering  that  the 
large  vessels  of  the  fleet  could  not  enter  the  channel, 
a  plan  of  attacking  the  British  at  Rhode  Island 
was  then  arranged  by  the  French  commander  and 
General  Washington. 

General  Sullivan  was  then  in  command  in  the 
East,  and  to  him  Washington  sent  Greene,  also  La 
Fayette  with  two  brigades,  with  an  order  to  divide 
his  force  into  two  divisions,  one  under  Greene  and 
the  other  under  La  Fayette.  He  also  called  upon  the 
States  from  New  Hampshire  to  New  Jersey  for 
militia. 

Admiral  Howe,  apprised  of  the  movement  against 
Rhode  Island,  left  with  his  fleet  for  that  place, 
where  he  arrived  before  the  attack,  although  General 
Sullivan  had  a  superior  force.  The  French  com- 
mander sailed  out  to  attack  the  British  squadron ; 
but,  after  maneuvering  for  a  day  or  two,  both  fleets 
were  disabled  in  a  great  storm,  and  were  compelled 
to  draw  off"  for  repairs,  the  French  to  Boston,  and 
the  English  to  New  York.  The  militia  now  deserted 
Sullivan.  He  had  taken  a  position  on  the  island  on 
the  9th  of  August,  but  after  an  engagement,  in  which 
several  hundred  men  were  killed  or  wounded  on  each 
side,  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  to  the  main-land. 
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This  affair  caused  great  disappointment  to  the 
country,  and  brought  the  severest  censure  upon  the 
French  commander,  which  Washington  and  the  Con- 
gress used  every  exertion  to  prevent,  finally  issuing 
orders  to  the  army  forbidding  all  controversy,  and 
smoothing  the  ruffled  feelings  of  the  French.  Yet 
the  disappointment  was  not  removed  ;  but  while  the 
accusations  of  bad  faith  and  conduct  were  not  mis- 
applied to  the  French  commander,  his  case  was  not 
without  difficulties,  and  some  just  ground  of  excuse. 
When  the  fleet  was  thoroughly  fitted  up,  D'Bstaing 
left  Boston,  abandoned  the  Americans,  and  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies.  This  action  on  his  part  still  more 
justly  increased  the  feeling  against  him,  which  was 
greatly  abetted  by  his  unwarrantable  appeal  to  the 
people  of  Canada  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the 
French  king. 

In  this  year  occurred  the  desolation  of  the  Valley 
of  Wyoming,  and  the  massacre  of  many  of  its  inhab- 
itants by  the  Tories  of  the  valley,  the  Indians,  and 
the  followers  of  the  Johnsons. 

Most  of  the  year  was  occupied  by  the  British  in 
murdering,  in  plundering  and  laying  waste  the  coun- 
try, their  command  of  the  sea  giving  them  facilities 
for  transferring  troops  from  point  to  point  without  it 
being  possible  for  the  Americans  to  interfere  until 
the  nefarious  work  was  done.  They  also  succeeded 
this  year  in  subjecting  Georgia  to  their  rule. 

Washington  had  passed  a  great  part  of  the  fall 
on  the  Hudson,  and  in  December  went  into  winter- 
quarters  at  various  points  from  east  of  the  Hudson 
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to  the  Delaware,  with  his  own  quarters  near  Middle- 
brook,  New  Jersey. 

At  the  close  of  this  year,  La  Fayette  was  granted 
leave  of  absence  indefinitely,  and  returned  to  France 
to  offer  his  services  to  the  king  of  his  own  country ; 
yet  not  until  he  had  laid  before  the  Congress  a 
scheme  for  a  campaign  of  the  following  year,  which 
included  the  conquest  of  Canada  and  the  absolute  > 
eradication  of  British  power  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Congress  approved  the  plan,  but  submitted  it 
to  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  on  his  suggesting  the 
following  reasons,  it  was  abandoned  :  The  scheme 
was  too  extensive ;  would  involve  more  money  than 
the  country  could  command ;  more  men  than  could 
be  raised  for  such  service ;  the  impropriety  of  intro- 
ducing a  large  force  of  French  into  Canada;  their 
relationship  to  its  inhabitants  being  too  intimate ;  the 
possibility  of  the  plan  having  originated  with  the 
French  government,  to  which  Canada  would  be  a 
valuable  acquisition ;  would  place  France  in  pos- 
session of  the  great  fisheries ;  give  her  command 
of  the  Indians  again ;  and  other  reasons,  no  less 
weighty. 

The  condition  of  the  country  was  precarious  at 
this  time.  At  the  beginning  of  an  alliance  with  a 
great  power,  which  as  yet  had  given  them  more  an- 
noyance than  assistance,  it  was  still  believed  the 
alliance  would  lead  to  independence,  and  that  with- 
out great  difficulty  to  this  country.  So,  even  in  the 
Congress,  the  common  zeal  was  wanting.  The  valu- 
able men  of  the  country  were  not  sent  to  that  body, 
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but  were  engaged  with  their  own  affairs,  or  those  of 
the  States  in  which  they  lived. 

This  was  then  the  greatest  source  of  anxiety  to 
Washington.  While  he  was  desirous  that  the  coun- 
try should  be  as  little  dependent  on  France  as  pos- 
sible for  its  freedom,  he  was  satisfied,  that,  in  the 
main,  the  result  would  be  the  work  of  its  own  re- 
sources. He  saw  with  great  uneasiness,  too,  the  sec- 
tional spirit  of  the  country,  and  made  great  exertion 
to  change  the  current  of  feeling.  His  own  ideas  had 
been  expressed  at  the -outset,  that  all  petty  interests 
should  disappear  before  the  common  cause  for  which 
there  should  be  an  undivided  effort  of  the  whole 
people;  and  now  he  renewed  the  sentiment,  that 
these  States  were  but  pieces  in  the  great  mechanism, 
and  if  the  general  government  was  not  made  of  the 
highest  importance,  the  parts  must  suffer.  He  urged 
that  the  best  men  in  all  of  the  States  should  be 
compelled  to  serve  in  the  National  Council ;  that 
those  tried  men  and  patriots,  who  had  withdrawn, 
should  be  sought  out  and  led  back  to  put  their 
hands  to  the  work ;  and  that  every  patriot  and  man 
of  worth  was  now  needed  by  his  country. 

The  involved  condition  of  England's  affairs  in 
Europe  would,  he  thought,  so  Occupy  them  as  to 
give  the  Americans  a  breathing  spell;  and  in  the 
approaching  campaign  of  1779,  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  a  little ;  to  look  after  their  mon- 
etary and  other  wants ;  to  put  their  efforts  more  in 
the  line  of  defense ;  and  give  them  a  chance  to  look 
after  the  Indians  and  Tories  whose  deeds  had  sent 
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terror  through  the  world.  Wyoming  and  Cherry 
Valleys  were  to  be  avenged,  and  no  man  knew  better 
how  to  carry  on  Indian  war  than  Washington. 

An  army  was  gathered  in  the  Wyoming  Valley 
by  General  Sullivan,  and  on  the  29th  of  August, 
1779,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Newtown,  and  the  In- 
dians and  Tories,  under  the  Butlers,  Johnson  and 
Brant,  were  defeated.  Sullivan  then  burned  and  de- 
stroyed their  country  as  far  as  the  Genesee,  driving 
the  Indians  and  their  allies  to  the  Niagara.  Another 
expedition  farther  to  the  west  on  the  Alleghany 
under  Colonel,  Broadhead,  resulted  as  favorably. 

The  British  this  year  continued  their  predatory 
excursions.  Early  in  the  summer  their  fleet  visited 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  in  a  short  time  laid  waste  the 
country,  burning  all  the  stores,  and  the  important 
posts  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Gosport,  etc. 

The  famous  Governor  Tryon  commanded  an  ex- 
pedition into  Connecticut ;  captured  and  pillaged 
New  Haven ;  burned  Fairfield ;  reduced  Norwalk  to 
ashes  with  all  its  churches,  stores,  and  ships. 

Sir  George  Collier,  the  British  Admiral,  repre- 
sented this  mode  of  warfare  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  as 
having  a  very  happy  effect  upon  the  people.  But 
the  reverse  of  this  Was  the  truth.  It  made  the  op- 
position more  bitter,  and  established  unalterable  feel- 
ings of  hatred  for  a  government  which  would  suffer 
such  barbarism,  even  in  war.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  shared  the  feelings  of  Collier 
on  this  point,  or  was  other  than  the  unwilling  instru- 
ment of  a  vindictive  ministry. 
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The  change  in  the  British  navy  was  unfortunate 
for  America.  Admiral  Howe  had  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved, and  although  no  friend  to  America,  he  was 
a  man  of  noble  qualities,  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
British  navy  as  a  skillful  officer,  and  would  have 
been  mortified  to  be  the  unfortunate  medium  for 
burning  and  desolating  the  country. 

The  British  had  captured  Stony  Point  and  Fort 
Lafayette,  or  Verplanck's  Point,  on  the  Hudson,  and 
Washington  now  devised  a  plan  for  getting  posses- 
sion of  these  forts.  There  was  but  a  narrow  land 
approach  over  a  morass  to  Stony  Point,  and  its  gar- 
rison was  six  hundred  strong.  His  plan  was  for 
Wayne  to  take  the  Point  with  light  infantry  in  a 
midnight  attack.  Each  soldier  was  to  wear  a  white 
cockade  to  distinguish  him  from  the  British,  in  the 
dark.  On  the  night  of  July  15,  1779,  guided  by  a 
negro,  who  had  daily  access  to  the  fort  as  a  trader, 
Wayne  set  forward  on  his  perilous  adventure.  At 
the  morass  he  left  three  hundred  of  his  men  as  a 
reserve  under  General  Muhlenberg,  and  the  others 
he  divided  into  two  attacking  columns. 

A  vanguard  of  one  hundred  men  under  Major 
Stewart  preceded  the  left,  and  one  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Pleury,  the  right, 
column  of  attack,  and  a  "  forlorn  hope "  of  twenty 
men  went  before  each  of  these  to  remove  the  abatis. 
They  were  discovered  at  the  outer  works,  and  a 
sharp  skirmish  began.  The  alarm  was  given,  and  the 
enemy  were  in  arms ;  but  with  fixed  bayonets  and 
unloaded  muskets,  at  opposite  points,  both  columns 
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entered  the  fort;  from  Colonel  Fleury  first  and 
Major  Posey  next,  the  shout  arose  from  the  ram- 
parts, that  "  the  fort  is  ours ;"  Wayne  was  struck  in 
the  head  by  a  ball,  and  supposing  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound,  cried,  "Carry  me  into  the 
fort,  and  let  me  die  at  the  head  of  my  column ;"  the 
two  divisions  approached  the  center  at  the  same 
time ;  and  Stony  Point  surrendered,  without  the 
firing  of  a  gun  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  Of 
the  American  braves  who  furnished  this  telling  piece 
of  history,  fifteen  were  killed  and  eighty  -  three 
wounded.  On  the  British  side  sixty-three  were  slain 
and  five  hundred  and  fifty-three  captured.  At  day- 
break, according  to  Washington's  order,  Wayne,  who 
had  received  but  a  temporary  shock,  turned  the  en- 
emy's guns  against  Fort  Lafayette,  but  the  plan  for 
its  capture  failed. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  daring  and  successfully 
executed  adventures  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  a 
species  of  warfare  which  gave  Washington  the  keen- 
est delight.  During  the  previous  winter  he  had 
planned  the  capture  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  his 
quarters  in  New  York ;  and  was  only  prevented  from 
attempting  to  carry  out  his  project  for  the  possession 
of  Clinton's  person  by  a  remark  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, to  the  eflect  that  it  was  of  doubtful  propriety, 
as  they  knew  the  character  of  Clinton,  and  under- 
stood how  to  deal  with  him,  whereas  his  capture 
might  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  American  cause  in 
substituting  an  unknown  and  enterprising  general 
at  the  head  of  the  enemy's  army.     This  novel  view 
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of  the  case  had  its  weight  with  Washington,  and  the 
romantic  adventure  was  abandoned. 

Clinton  on  hearing  of  the  turn  in  affairs  on  the 
Hudson,  marched  up  to  Fort  Lafayette,  where  he 
hoped  to  draw  the  Americans  into  a  general  engage- 
ment. But  this  was  contrary  to  Washington's  policy 
at  that  time,  and  Clinton  failed  in  his  purpose,  al- 
though finding  that  the  Americans  had  carried  off 
the  cannon  and  stores  and  deserted  Stony  Point,  he 
took  possession,  rebuilt  and  remanned  it. 

Other  matters  of  some  interest  this  year,  were 
the  expedition  from  Massachusetts  under  General 
Lovell  against  a  British  force  on  Penobscot  Bay, 
which,  however,  was  a  failure;  and  the  daring  ad- 
venture of  "Light  Horse  Harry"  Lee,  in  capturing 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  the  enemy  at  Paulus 
Hook, 

The  French  fleet  appeared  again  this  year  on  the 
coast  of  Georgia,  and  co-operating  by  land  and  sea 
with  General  Lincoln,  attacked  Savannah,  but  met 
with  a  defeat.  In  this  engagement  Count  Pulaski 
was  killed,  and  D'Estaing,  who  was  really  a  brave 
man,  was  himself  wounded.  Yet  the  reappearance 
of  the  French  fleet  was  not  without  its  good  effects, 
as  it  greatly  excited  the  British,  and  caused  General 
Clinton  to  evacuate  Rhode  Island,  abandon  Stony 
Point  and  Fort  Lafayette,  and  gather  all  his  forces 
at  New  York.  But  Washington,  as  well  as  Clinton, 
was  disappointed,  as  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Savan- 
nah caused  the  French  commander  to  sail  for  France. 

Washington    now    prepared    to    go  into  winter- 
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quarters  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  with  one  divi- 
sion under  General  Heath  at  West  Point,  in  the 
Highlands.  He  now  decided  to  send  the  North  Caro- 
linians and  Virginians  to  the  South  to  operate  against 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  whom  he  believed  to  be  fitting 
out  an  expedition  for  the  further  conquest  of  that 
section.  In  November  these  troops  began  their 
march  to  Charleston. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

REVOLUTIONARY  WAR— WINTER  QUARTERS  ON  THE  HUD- 
SON—FAILURE OF  THE  AMERICANS  AT  THE  SOUTH- 
GATES  DEFEATED  AT  CAMDEN— FRENCH  LAND 
TROOPS  ARRIVE— JOHN   ANDRfi  AND 
BENEDICT   ARNOLD. 

THE  winter  of  1779  was  severe.  The  Hudson 
froze  over,  admitting  the  passage  of  heavy  ord- 
nance on  the  ice.  The  sufferings  of  the  continental 
army  were  only  equaled  by  those  of  the  dreadful 
winter  at  Valley  Forge.  The  term  of  enlistment  of 
many  of  the  troops  expired.  Continental  and  State 
currency  had  so  depreciated  as  to  be  nearly  worth- 
less; the  complaints  of  the  army  were  loud  and  de- 
termined; some  of  the  States  supplied  the  deficiency 
of  the  Congress  in  the  pay  and  care  of  their  own 
troops ;  others  neglected  to  do  this ;  evils  of  every 
kind  threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  army;  many 
of  the  men  deserted ;  mutiny  was  threatened  by  those 
left;  and  before  the  close  of  winter,  the  Commander- 
in-chief  had  less  than  five  thousand  men,  and  his 
condition  had  been  so  desperate  as  to  make  an  at- 
tempt for  the  recapture  of  New  York,  in  its  exposed 
state,  impossible. 

An  expedition,  indeed,  was  undertaken  by  General 
Stirling  against  Staten  Island,  but  it  proved  ineffective. 
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The  German  general,  Knyphausen,  who  com- 
manded at  New  York,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  on  his  Southern  adventure,  made  several 
marauding  expeditions,  but  derived  little  benefit 
from  them. 

Washington  was  greatly  disturbed  this  winter  by 
the  doings  of  Arnold,  whom  Jie  was  forced  to  repri- 
mand according  to  the  decree  of  a  courl>martial  and 
the  order  of  the  Congress.  This  he  did  with  the 
greatest  prudence,  at  the  same  time  assuring  Arnold 
of  his  confidence  in  his  ability,  and  of  his  disposition 
to  further  his  welfare  with  that  of  the  country. 

Great  inactivity  and  inability  now  characterized 
the  conduct  of  the  Congress.  That  body  had  little 
power ;  the  States  were  acting  more  independently ; 
there  was  less  harmony  of  action;  dissensions  were 
displayed  on  every  hand ;  and  a  large  faction  in  the 
Congress  cried  out  against  the  military  power,  and 
that  of  the  Commander-in-chief.  And  now,  as  usual 
of  winters,  Washington  made  a  great  effort  to  arouse 
the  energies  of  the  country  and  of  the  Congress ;  to 
direct  them  in  the  right  way ;  to  allay  sectional  and 
State  strife ;  to  combine  their  resources  for  the  com- 
mon good ;  to  establish,  define,  and  enlarge  the  powers 
of  the  National  Council ;  and  to  eflFect  some  satisfactory 
financial  arrangement  for  the  support  of  the  army. 

One  thing,  considered  of  importance  to  the  coun- 
try, was  the  return  of  La  Fayette  with  the  opening 
of  spring  to  resume  his  place  in  the  army,  and  with 
the  news  that  a  French  fleet  and  land  force  were  on 
their  way  to  America. 
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Washington's  old  secretary,  General  Joseph  Reed, 
was  now  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Executive 
Council,  and  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  country 
in  one  of  its  most  trying  hours.  Washington  wrote 
to  him  suggesting  that  the  Pennsylvania  Council 
should  clothe  its  president  with  extraordinary  power 
for  the  occasion ;  that  it  was  the  time  to  hazard  and 
take  a  tone  of  energy  and  decision ;  that  every  thing 
might  be  expected  from  his  energy  and  ability ;  that 
there  was  then  no  time  for  ceremony ;  and  that  the 
conditions  being  extraordinary,  needed  extraordinary 
expedients.  Such  sentiments  might  have  been  viewed 
with  suspicion  as  coming  from  the  General  of  the 
republican  army.  The  following  extract  from  one 
of  Washington's  letters,  about  the  same  period,  has 
not  lost  its  truth  since  the  days  of  the  "  Old  Con- 
gress," and  contains  the  highest  views  of  the  neces- 
sities of  republican  government,  as  well  as  gives  a 
picture  of  the  dangers  of  the  loss  of  the  army  and 
cause  at  that  time: 

"  Certain  I  am,  unless  Congress  speak  in  a  more  de- 
cisive tone,  unless  they  are  vested  with  powers  by  the 
several  States,  competent  to  the  purposes  of  war,  or  assume 
them  as  matters  of  right,  and  they  and  the  States,  re- 
spectively ajCt  with  more  energy  than  they  have  hitherto 
done,  that  our  cause  is  lost.  We  can  no  longer  drudge 
on  in  the  old  way.  By  ill-timing  the  adoption  of  measures, 
by  delays  in  the  execution  of  them,  or  by  unwarrantable 
jealousies,  we  incur  enormous  expenses  and  derive  no 
benefit  from  them.  One  State  will  comply  with  a  requisi- 
tion of  Congress ;  another  neglects  to  do  it;  a  third  executes 
it  by  halves;  and  all  differ,  either  in  the  manner,  the  mat- 
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ter,  or  so  much  in  point  of  time,  that  we  are  always  work- 
ing up  hill;  and  while  such  a  system  as  the  present  one, 
or  rather  want  of  one,  prevails,  we  shall  ever  be  unable 
to  apply  our  strength  or  resources  to  any  advantage.  I 
see  one  head  gradually  changing  into  thirteen.  I  see  one 
army  branching  into  thirteen,  which,  instead  of  looking  up 
to  Congress  as  the  supreme  controlling  power  of  the  United 
States,  are  considering  themselves  dependent  on  their  re- 
spective States.  In  a  word,  I  see  the  powers  of  Congress 
declining  too  fast  for  the  consideration  and  respect  which 
are  due  to  them  as  the  great  representative  body  of  America, 
and  I  am  fearful  ol  the  consequences." 

A  brief  statement  may  here  be  made  as  to  affairs 
in  the  South.  Washington  had  sent  De  Kalb  and 
all  the  forces  possible  to  the  aid  of  General  Lincoln 
at  Charleston,  and  although  too  far  away  to  direct 
affairs  there,  he  had  written  and  opposed  the  idea 
of  attempting  to  hold  that  city.  And  while  General 
Lincoln  did  not  enter  into  the  defense  of  Charleston 
with  the  determination  to  hold  the  place  under  pros- 
pects of  being  cut  off  from  all  connection  with  the 
country,  where  his  surrender  would  be  a  question  of 
time,  he  finally  submitted  to  the  importunities  of  the 
citizens,  and  made  the  best  possible  defense,  after 
being  deserted  by  many  of  the  militia.  The  British 
invested  the  city,  cut  off  all  connection  with  the 
country,  and  compelled  the  surrender  of  General 
Lincoln's  army,  on  May  12,  1780.  South  Carolina 
then  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy;  and  in  June, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  embarked  with  a  part  of  his 
troops  for  New  York,  leaving  Lord  Cornwallis  to 
finish  the  conquest  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia. 
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Early  in  June,  1780,  Knyphausen  crossed  to  New 
Jersey  with  a  body  of  over  five  thousand  men. 
Having  heard  of  the  suffering  and  the  mutinous  con- 
dition of  the  American  army  he  believed  that  he 
could  now  break  up  its  organization.  He  directed 
his  course  towards  Morristown,  where  he  expected  to 
destroy  the  American  stores.  But  he  found  the 
question  of  disaffection  among  the  people  greatly 
overstated,  saw  hundreds  of  militia  hovering  on  his 
flanks,  and  at  Springfield  was  confronted  by  the  con- 
tinental army  under  Washington ;  and  while  the 
Americans  were  sleeping  on  their  arms,  expecting 
with  the  coming  morning  "battle's  stern  array," 
Knyphausen  decamped,  and  returned  to  Staten 
Island. 

But  the  hireling  Hessian  left  his  track  through 
the  country  in  its  burnt  villages  and  murdered  in- 
habitants. Fearing  ridicule  from  the  failure  of  his 
expedition,  Knyphausen  began  to  arrange  for  an- 
other effort  against  the  Americans. 

Washington  now  began  to  suspect  his  maneuvers 
were  according  to  the  usual  British  strategy,  and 
meant  to  hide  his  purpose  of  a  raid  on  the  Hudson. 
He,  therefore,  moved  cautiously  forward  with  a  part 
of  his  army,  to  be  ready  either  to  march  in  that 
direction  or  towards  Morristown.  In  the  mean  time 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  at  New  York,  and  at  once 
began  to  re-embark  troops.  Again  suspecting  their 
designs  against  the  Hudson,  Washington  cautiously 
moved  forward,  at  the  same  time  looking  to  the 
support  of  Greene,  Maxwell,  and  Henry  Lee,  who 
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were  left  at  Short  Hill  to  intercept  any  movement 
of  the  enemy  toward  Morristown. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  Knyphausen  began  to  re- 
trace his  steps,  the  embarking  of  troops  at  Staten 
Island  having  been  a  blind  to  the  Americans.  Near 
Springfield  Greene  was  advantageously  posted,  with 
Lee,  Dayton,  and  Schreve  in  the  advance.  Severe 
fighting  occurred  with  these  outpost  forces,  and  at 
a  bridge  over  the  Rahway,  defended  by  Colonel 
Angel  and  a  small  body  of  men.  Greene  awaited 
the  assault  of  the  enemy,  but  was  disappointed,  as 
Knyphausen  set  off  again  for  Staten  Island,  and  this 
time  did  not  hesitate  to  cross  over  with  all  his 
troops. 

The  Congress  now  appointed  Gates  to  command 
in  the  South  instead  of  Lincoln,  without  consulting 
Washington.  Gates  was  at  the  time  out  of  active 
service,  at  his  home  in  Virginia. 

Early  in  July  a  French  fleet  arrived  at  Rhode 
Island,  having  with  it  five  thousand  land  troops 
under  the  command  of  Count  de  Rochambeau.  Sev- 
eral other  French  soldiers  of  distinction  accompanied 
the  expedition. 

Washington's  scheme  for  the  capture  of  New 
York  seemed  now  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  But  a  part 
of  the  French  fleet  was  detained  in  France,  and  the 
arrival  of  a  considerable  addition  to  the  British 
naval  force,  under  Admiral  Graves,  rendered  the 
proposed  attack  on  that  city  inexpedient. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  not  behind  in  projects, 
HJid  planned  an  expedition  for  the  destruction  of  the 
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French  then  in  Rhode  Island.  He,  accordingly,  sent 
Admiral  Arbuthnot  with  a  fleet  to  blockade  the 
French  ships,  while  he  with  six  thousand  men  would 
co-operate  by  land.  While  Clinton  was  awaiting  his 
transports  at  Long  Island  Sound,  Washington  crossed 
the  Hudson  with  a  view  of  attacking  New  York  in 
Clinton's  absence.  But  hearing  of  the  movements 
of  Washington  and  the  gathering  of  the  militia  to 
the  aid  of  De  Rochambeau,  Clinton  returned  to  New 
York,  while  Arbuthnot  proceeded  to  Rhode  Island. 

Washington  now  recrossed  the  Hudson  and  posted 
himself  at  Orangetown,  or  Tappan. 

Some  unfortunate  changes  were  now  made  in  the 
quartermaster  and  commissary  departments,  result- 
ing in  the  resignation  of  General  Greene,  as  Quarter- 
master-General. This  again  greatly  disturbed  the 
army,  and  only  by  the  timely  interference  of  Wash- 
ington was  a  serious  difficulty  between  the  Congress 
and  General  Greene  prevented. 

Arnold,  at  his  own  request,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  West  Point;  and  Colonel  Pickering,  an  able 
and  energetic,  man  was  appointed  quartermaster- 
general  of  the  army. 

In  the  mean  time  a  great  disaster  had  befallen 
the  cause  in  the  South.  Gates  had  overtaken  De 
Kalb  and  assumed  the  command,  and  with  great 
haste  and  indiscretion  pushed  on  to  Camden,  South 
Carolina,  where  he  met  Lord  Cornwallis  and  was 
defeated,  he  himself  getting  lost  in  the  mist  and 
smoke,  and  retreating  with  the  militia.  It  is  said 
that  Gates  did  not  halt  in  his  flight  until  he  reached 
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Hillsborough,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  the 
scene  of  the  conflict.  Long  after  he  had  left  the 
ground,  the  regulars  under  the  brave  De  Kalb  re- 
mained on  the  field.  De  Kalb  was  mortally  wounded 
and  died  three  days  after  the  battle.  To  this  gallant 
foreigner  a  monument  was  erected  at  Camden  many 
years  after  the  war,  and  his  friend  and  fellow-soldier. 
La  Fayette,  laid  its  corner-stone.  The  defeat  of' 
Gates  cost  the  Americans  ovef  two  thousand  men  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners ;  much  army  stores ; 
disorganization  of  the  army;  and  a  great  falling  off 
among  the  wavering  and  doubtful  friends  of  the 
cause  in  the  South. 

The  condition  of  Gates  was  now  pitiable,  indeed. 
He  saw  that  his  military  career  was  at  an  end ;  threw 
himself  on  ■  the  generosity  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief;  appealed  to  his  patriotism  and  deplored  his 
bad  fortune.  He  attempted  to  gather  his  scattered 
force,  and  make  amends  for  his  failure  in  his  im- 
proved conduct.  The  Congress,  dissatisfied  with  its 
experiments,  ordered  Washington  to  appoint  his  suc- 
cessor, and  assemble  a  court-martial  for  his  trial. 
The  Quaker,  General  Greene,  was  sent  to  take  com- 
mand in  the  South,  and  finding  it  inconvenient  to 
organize  a  court  at  the  time.  Gates  withdrew  to  his 
farm  in  Virginia.  Before  quitting  the  army  he  re- 
ceived from  Washington  a  letter  in  which  he  was 
assured  in  the  warmest  manner  of  the  confidence 
of  the  Commander-in-chief,  who,  besides  sympathizing 
with  him  in  his  misfortune  in  a  delicate  way,  in- 
formed him  that  as  soon  as  the  arrangement  could 
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be  made,  he  would  place  'him  in  command  of  one 
wing  of  the  main  army.  This  letter  gave  Gates  as 
much  pleasure  as  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  which 
was  really  the  other  event  in  his  life.  He  felt  now 
most  deeply  the  need  of  the  magnanimous  friend- 
ship of  Washington ;  and  no  doubt,  sincerely  thought 
that  to  command  a  wing  of  the  army  under  his  im- 
mediate care,  and  just  and  wise  presence  would  be 
glory  enough.  The  haughty  cabalist  had  fallen,  but 
the  generosity  of  the  people  and  the  army  improved 
his  heart. 

Two  of  the  most  memorable  events  connected 
with  the  war  occurred  this  year,  the  treason  of 
Benedict  Arnold  and  the  execution  of  the  British 
spy,  Major  John  Andre. 

One  of  Arnold's  faults  was  his  love  of  money, 
and  yet  his  extravagance  led  him  deeply  into  debt, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  military  perplexities  he  was 
ready  to  sell  himself  or  his  country  for  release  from 
pecuniary  embarrassment.  For  many  months  he 
had  secretly  carried  on  an  epistolary  correspondence 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at  times  involving  points  of 
benefit  to  the  British ;  and  without  at  first  divulg- 
ing his  real  name,  had  represented  himself  worth  a 
large  money  and  military  consideration  to  the  British, 
and  that  he  was  disgusted  with  the  American 
cause.  He  saw,  that  to  succeed  in  his  negotiations, 
he  must  have  a  command  which  should  be  of  such 
importance  to  the  British  as  to  make  its  acquisition 
through  him  of  great  pecuniary  advantage  to  him- 
self.    For  this  purpose  he  sought  and  received  from 

20 
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Washington  the  command  of  West  Point,  the  most 
important  position  on  the  Hudson,  the  key  to  that 
river,  and  by  many,  at  that  time,  extravagantly  con- 
sidered the  key  to  the  whole  question  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  It  seems  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
shared  in  this  idea. 

Arnold  laid  his  plans  for  the  surrender  of 
West  Point  while  Washington  should  be  absent 
from  head-quarters,  at  Tappan,  in  council  with  De 
Rochambeau  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  On  the 
night  of  September  21,  1780,  Clinton's  agent,  Major 
Andre,  was  conveyed  by  Arnold's  boat  from  the 
British  ship  Vulture,  lying  a  few  miles  below  West 
Point,  to  the  foot  of  Long  Clove  Mountain,  or 
Haverstraw,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  and 
was  there  met  by  Arnold.  At  midnight  the  nefa- 
rious business  began,  and  the  morning  broke  before 
the  negotiations  were  completed. 

Andre  passed  the  day  at  the  house  of  J.  H. 
Smith  (who  also  passed  as  Joshua  Hett),  his  guide 
from  Arnold.  It  now  became  necessary  for  Andre 
to  return  to  New  York  on  horseback,  as  the  Vulture 
had  been  compelled  to  drop  down  the  river.  With 
Smith  as  a  guide,  and  carrying  Arnold's  passport, 
under  the  name  of  John  Anderson,  in  the  evening 
of  the  22d  he  crossed  the  river  at  Verplanck's 
Point,  and  started  on  his  trip. 

Through  Smith's  fear  he  was  compelled  to  stop 
early  in  the  night ;  and  the  next  morning,  after  pass- 
ing the  last  American  picket.  Smith  left  him  to 
pursue  his  journey  alone.     Shortly  afterwards,  not 
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far  from  Tarrytown  and  the  British  lines,  he  fell  in 
with  three  men  sitting  by  the  road,  whom  he  took, 
from  their  dress,  to  be  refugees  to  the  British  army, 
and  thus  relieved,  as  he  supposed,  by  his  escape, 
revealed  himself  to  them  as  an  officer  of  the  king's 
troops.  They  assured  him  of  his  mistake,  and 
arrested  him.  Although  he  now  argued  deception 
on  his  part,  showed  Arnold's  passport,  and  offered 
them  a  large  sum  of  money  to  release  him,  they 
were  not  to  be  bought.  They  found  the  plan  for  the 
surrender  of  West  Point  in  his  stocking,  and  at 
once  discerned  his  character  and  A'alue.  They  were 
not  long  in  returning  him  to  North  Castle.  Colonel 
Jameson  sent  a  messenger,  with  the  papers  found  on 
Andre,  to  Washington,  and  started  the  prisoner  to 
Arnold,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Beverly  Rob- 
inson's House,  or  the  Morris  Mansion,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  a  little  below  and  opposite  West 
Point.  Soon  after  Andre's  departure  for  head- 
quarters Major  Tallmadge,  an  officer  of  more  dis- 
cretion, ordered  the  prisoner  back,  but  caused  the 
letter  concerning  the  capture  to  be  sent  on  to  Arnold. 
.Arnold  received  the  information  of  the  state  of 
affairs  while  at  breakfast  with  La  Fayette  and  others 
at  the  Robinson  House.  He  boldly  put  down  the 
river  in  his  boat,  and  was  taken  aboard  the  Vulture. 
Washington  had  returned  too  soon  for  his  purposes, 
but  too  late  to  capture  him.  Mrs.  Arnold  was  sent 
in  great  distress  from  the  Robinson  House  to  her 
father's,  in  Philadelphia.  She  was  shortly  after- 
wards notified  by  the  executive  council,  against  her 
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will,  to  join  her  husband  in  New  York,  and  not  to 
appear  at  Philadelphia  for  five  years.  Although  her 
acquaintance  with  Andre,  made  while  the  British 
had  possession  of  Philadelphia  and  before  her  mar- 
riage, had  been  used  to  further  Arnold's  negotiations, 
yet  few  persons  ever  believed  her  guilty  of  com- 
plicity, or,  indeed,  as  having  the  remotest  knowledge 
of  his  treachery. 

John  Paulding,  David  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van 
Wart,  the  captors  of  Andre,  were  rewarded  by  the 
Congress  with  silver  medals  and  pensions  of  two 
hundred  dollars  a  year. 

A  correspondence  between  General  Washington 
and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  concerning  the  release  of 
Andre  was  carried  on.  Arnold  also  sent  his  argu- 
ments and  threats  on  the  subject.  His  communica- 
tions were  unnoticed,  and  Clinton's  failed  of  their 
purpose.  Washington,  however,  proposed  to  Clinton 
to  exchange  Andre  for  Arnold.  But  this  offer  Clin- 
ton could  not  accept,  even  to  save  the  life  of  a 
noble  man.  A  court-martial  was  ordered  with  Greene 
as  president,  La  Fayette,  Steuben,  Stirling,  and  others 
as  members.  Andre  was  tried,  and,  on  his  own 
representations,  convicted  of  being  a  spy,  and  sen- 
tenced, according  to  the  rules  of  war,  to  be  hanged. 
He  managed  his  own  case  before  the  court,  and 
maintained  that  he  was  not  a  spy,  as  he  had  entered 
the  camp  by  order  of  the  American  commander,  and 
negotiated  only  with  him. 

His  conduct  greatly  enlisted  the  court,  other 
officers  of  the  army,  and  the  people,  in  his  favor, 
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but  Washington  unwaveringly  held  to  the  decision 
of  the  court. 

Major  Andre  was  hanged  October  2,  1780,  and 
his  body  interred  near  the  scaffold.  In  1821,  his 
remains  were  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His 
fate  excited  much  feeling  throughout  this  country 
and  England,  and  even  yet  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  melancholy  episodes  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  struggle  for  American  independence. 

Washington  was  censured  for  carrying  out  the 
decree  of  the  court,  and  even  by  some  respectable 
Americans  it  was  regarded  as  the  "  dark  deed "  in 
his  otherwise  spotless  record.  No  doubt,  had  Wash- 
ington consulted  his  own  feelings  in  the  case,  the 
result  would  have  been  different.  Great  matters  of 
public  interest  alone  determined  his  action.  The 
stern  usages  of  war,  in  all  time,  sanctioned  his 
act,  and  even  the  historians  of  Europe  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  his  decision. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  add  individual  opinions 
where  the  common  standard  of  nations  is  supreme. 
It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  the  attractive  record 
and  character  and  high  standing  of  Major  Andre 
had  much  to  do  with  the  popular  opinion,  while  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army  saw  only 
the  crime,  the  great  cause  jeopardized.  Even  the 
Americans  made  no  outcry  against  the  execution  of 
Captain  Nathan  Hale,  as  a  spy,  by  the  British  on 
Long  Island. 

By  the  terms  of  the  negotiation  Arnold  was  to 
receive  ten  thousand  pounds,  sterling,  and  a  commis- 
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sion  as  a  brigadier-general  in  the  British  army.  It 
seems  that  the  British  fulfilled  their  agreement  with 
him;  and  he  carried  out  his  threats,  to  some  extent, 
of  laying  waste  his  native  country.  But  the  British 
soldiers  despised  him,  and  the  officers  served  under 
him  with  great  unwillingness.  In  England  he  met 
a  cold  reception,  and  in  this  country  he  has  never 
since  had  a  friend ;  his  good  deeds  were  lost  sight 
of,  and  to  this  day  his  name  and  character  are  held 
in  utter  abhorrence  by  every  true  American. 

Although  the  British  made  no  attempt  to  carry 
out  the  plan  for  getting  possession  of  West  Point, 
Washington  took  every  precaution  to  prevent  a  move- 
ment in  that  direction. 

He  also  put  on  foot  a  plan  for  the  capture  of 
Arnold. 

But  Champe,  one  of  Henry  Lee's  Yirginiansj  who 
"deserted"  to  the  British  and  joined  the  traitor's 
brigade  of  Tories  and  refugees,  was  sent  out  on  an 
expedition  the  very  night  he  had  every  arrangement 
made  for  carrying  Arnold  across  the  Hudson. 

The  British,  Indians,  and  Tories  made  several  suc- 
cessful rajds  from  Canada  this  year,  and  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  out  their  longrcherished  desire  of 
devastating  the  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Mohawk. 

The  fatal  errors  of  the  Congress  as  to  the  organ- 
ization and  support  of  the  army  now  began  to  be 
felt,  as  usual  at  the  end  of  each  yearly  enlistment. 
Washington  began  another  most  determined  effort  to 
bring  about  some  reliable  and  permanent  change  in 
affairs,  and  now  intimated  his  growing  weariness  of 
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the  long  unequal  struggle,  without    the    assistance 
which  the  Congress  was  really  able  to  give. 

At  last  he  prevailed  on  the  Congress  to  adopt  his 
plan  of  enlistment  for  the  war,  and  a  more  thorough 
system  of  organization  and  support  of  the  army. 
He  made  every  e£Fort  possible  to  strike  some  blow 
which  would  arouse  the  friends  of  the  cause  at  home 
and  abroad  before  the  end  of  the  year;  but  nothing 
presenting  which  justified  the  experiment,  he  was 
again  forced  to  go  into  winter-quarters,  without  ac- 
complishing a  successful  campaign,  as  he  had  antici- 
pated on  the  arrival  of  the  French  at  Rhode  Island. 
A  part  of  the  army  was  stationed  at  Albany,  and 
the  rest  located  at  Morristown,  Pompton,  and  at  va- 
rious points  in  the  Highlands,  by  the  beginning  of 
December,  1780. 
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CHAPTBR  XVIII. 

REVOLUTIONARY   WAR  -  CORN WALLIS   IN   THE   SOUTH  — 

KING'S  MOUNTAIN— COWPENS—EUTAW  SPRINGS— 

THE  FRENCH  ON  THE  HUDSON— SCENES 

SHIFTING  TO  VIRGINIA. 

THE  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  who  visited  Wash- 
ingtoa's  camp  this  year,  uses  these  wprds  cou- 
cerning  him :  "  General  in  a  republic,  he  has  not 
the  imposing  state  of  a  marshal  of  Prance  who 
gives  the  order ;  hero  in  a  republic,  he  excites 
a  different  sort  of  respect,  which  seems  to  originate 
in  this  sole  idea,  that  the  welfare  of  each  individual 
is  attached  to  his  person.  Brave  without  temerity ; 
laborious  without  ambition ;  generous  without  prodi- 
gality ;  noble  without  pride ;  virtuous  without  sever- 
ity ;  he  seems  always  to  stop  short  of  that  limit 
where  the  virtues,  assuming  colors  more  vivid,  but 
more  changeable  and  dubious,  might  be  taken  for  de- 
fects. His  form  is  noble  and  elevated,  well-shaped 
and  exactly  proportioned  ;  his  physiognomy  mild  and 
agreeable,  but  such  that  one  does  not  speak  in  par- 
ticular of  any  one  of  his  traits ;  and  that  in  quitting 
him  there  remains  simply  the  recollection  of  a  fine 
countenance.  His  air  is  neither  grave  nor  familiar ; 
one  sees  sometimes  on  his  forehead,  the  marks  of 
thought,  but  never  of  inquietude;    while   inspiring 
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respect  he  inspires  coiifidence,  and  his  smile  is  always 
that  of  benevolence." 

During  the  winter  of  1780  occurred  a  systematic 
mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  belonging  to  the 
command  of  General  Wayne.  They  were  officered 
by  sergeants  and  marched  in  a  body  toward  Phila- 
delphia to  make  terms  with  the  government  of  the 
State  as  to  their  pay  and  suppoiit. 

President  Reed  of  the  Council  of  Pennsylvania 
met  them  at  Princeton,  and  succeeded  in  negotiating 
to  their  satisfaction ;  it  being  agreed  to  discharge  all 
enhsted  for  three  years  or  during  the  war;  to  give 
certificates  for  deficiency  in  pay,  arising  from  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency;  and  to  furnish  at  once 
certain  articles  of  clothing.  , 

Washington  considered  this  arrangement  of  doubt- 
ful policy ;  and  accordingly,  when  some  of  the  Jersey 
troops  subsequently  revolted  and  asked  the  same  con- 
ditions, he  instructed  General  Howe  to  compel  them 
to  submit,  to  show  them  no  terms  while  in  rebellion, 
and  to  execute  some  of  the  leaders.  HoAve  fell  upon 
the  mutinous  set,  and  allowed  them  five  minutes  in 
which  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  deliver  up  the 
leaders.  They  submitted  at  once,  and  two  of  the 
ringleaders  were  executed  on  the  spot.  This  put  an 
end  to  mutiny  in  the  army. 

Washington  now  saw  that  the  South  was  going 
to  become  the  seat  of  the  war,  to  a  great  extent. 

The  enemy  were  yet  unchecked  at  sea,  and  the 
whole  vast  extent  of  country  was  subject  to  their 
marauding  expeditions ;  and  the  remotest  part  of  the 
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republic  looked  to  him  for  the  solution  to  the  difficult 
problem,  notwithstanding  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  army. 

Even  Thomas  JeiFerson,  then  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, wrote  to  him  that  that  State  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy,  and  helplessly  implored  him  to  do 
something  for  its  protection. 

His  answer  to  Jefferson  was  in  the  same  tone 
which  characterized  his  words  at  the  outset  to  the 
governors  of  the  Eastern  States,  assuring  him  that  the 
great  purpose  should  be  to  prevent  the  conquest  of 
the  States  to  the  South,  and  thereby  save  Virginia ; 
that  any  temporary  inconveniency  or  misfortune  was 
not  to  be  compared  with  this ;  and  urging  him  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  demands  of  the  Southern  army  upon 
Virginia  in  his  anxiety  as  to  any  temporary  disturb- 
ance at  home. 

He  now  made  another  determined  eifort  to  induce 
the  Congress  to  send  an  agent  to  France  to  negotiate 
a  money  loan,  sufficient  to  put  the  army  on  a  safe 
footing,  and  to  set  forth  the  necessities  of  their  ally 
sending  a  naval  and  land  force  of  overpowering 
strength  to  crush  the  army  of  the  invaders.  The 
Congress  finally  appointed  Colonel  John  Laurens  to 
visit  France  for  these  purposes.  He  went,  by  the 
desire  of  the  Congress,  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
army,  and  received  not  only  Washington's  full  opin- 
ion, but  also  his  written  instructions,  and  memoranda 
of  the  future  prospects  and  resources  of  the  country, 
which  should  be  used  in  presenting  his  case  at  the 
court  of  Versailles. 
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Early  in  the  year  1781,  the  "Articles  of  Confed- 
eration "  were  ratified  by  the  diflferent  States. 

This  step  established  feelings  of  more  strength 
at  home,  and  gave  respectability  to  the  Revolution 
abroad. 

Although  Washington  was  largely  responsible  for 
military  affairs  from  one  end  of  the  republic  to  the 
other ;  to  a  great  extent  planned  the  campaigns ; 
gave  his  counsel  in  every  possible  need ;  kept  as 
well-informed  as  the  vast  extent  of  the  territory  and 
the  poor  facilities  of  communication  would  permit; 
and  never  lost  sight  of  any  interest  of  the  army  or 
country,  no  matter  how  remote;  he  was  often  but 
little  connected  with  the  workings  of  whole  cam- 
paigns ;  and  hence  it  is,  perhaps,  not  necessary  to 
foUow  out  affairs  in  the  remote  South  at  this  time, 
only  so  far  as  may  be  illustrative  of  the  life  of  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  armies ;  it  being  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  general  continuity  of  the  scheme,  as 
heretofore,  to  mention  a  mere  outline  of  events  in  the 
campaigns  at  the  South. 

After  the  defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  thought  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  restore 
British  authority  over  this  section,  and  at  once  pre- 
pared to  overrun  North  Carolina.  But  his  successes 
did  not  keep  pace  with  his  inclinations.  He  found 
in  that  province,  as  he  called  it,  a  stubborn  people 
who  had  even  preceded  the  Congress  in  the  declara- 
tion of  independence. 

On  October  7,  1780,  his  great  partisan  leader. 
Major  Ferguson,  was  killed  and  most  of  his  eleven 
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hundred  men  killed  or  taken  prisoners  in  the  mem- 
orable battle  of  King's  Mountain,  North  Carolina,  by 
a  body  of  mountaineers  under  Isaac  Shelby  (after- 
wards governor  of  Kentucky),  Colonels  Campbell, 
Cleveland,  and  others.  This  unlooked  for  stroke  in- 
duced Cornwallis  to  return  to  South  Carolina  and 
take  a  position  near  the  Broad  River  at  Winns- 
borough.  Thomas  Sumpter  and  Francis  Marion 
were  now  becoming  dangerous  partisan  leaders,  mak- 
ing the  certainty  of  British  tenure,  even  in  the  con- 
quered territory  doubtful.  The  attacks  of  these 
brave  men  on  the  outposts  of  the  enemy  were  fre- 
quent, and  most  generally  resulted  favorably  to .  the 
American  cause,  encouraging  adventure,  enlistments, 
and  opposition;  terrifying  the  Tories,  and  rendering 
every  movement  of  the  British  hazardous. 

On  December  2,  1780,  General  Greene  took 
charge  of  the  army  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
with  a  force  of  little  over  two  thousand  men,  in 
militia  and  "regulars,"  and  began  the  work  of  re- 
organization. Late  in  the  same  month  he  moved 
forward  to  the  Pedee  River,  and  soon  commenced  a 
series  of  operations  which  in  the  main  cleared  the 
States  south  of  Virginia  of  British  domination.  A 
detachment  under  General  Daniel  Morgan  met  the 
famous  British  Colonel,  Tarleton,  at  the  Cowpens 
(Hannah's  Cowpens),  and  completely  demolished  his 
force,  between  six  and  seven  hundred  of  the  King's 
soldiers  being  killed,  wounded,  or  captured.  The 
American  loss  in  this  engagement  was  not  over 
seventy,  all  told.     But   Morgan  knowing   that   the 
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whole  British  army  under  Cornwallis  would  now  be 
upon  him,  started  on  his  retreat;  at  Saulisbury  he, 
was  met  by  Greene  who  continued  the  retreat  day 
and  night,  pursued  by  the  enemy  until  he  had 
crossed  the  Dan  River,  when  Cornwallis  gave  up 
the  chase  and  returned  to  Hillsborough. 

Greene's  small  force  was  of  that  mixed  kind 
peculiar  to  the  American  army;  and  fluctuating  in 
numbers  according  to  the  whim  of  the  militia,  his 
mode  of  warfare  was  that  of  Washington,  to  retreat 
before  the  enemy,  fall  upon  him  unaware,  and 
harass  his  movements. 

His  force  being  temporarily  augmented,  he  re- 
crossed  the  Dan,  and  on  the  15th  of  March  ven- 
tured a  battle  at  Guilford  Court  House.  But  the 
militia  being  panic-stricken  early  in  the  engagement, 
he  was  defeated.  Notwithstanding  the  British  were 
the  victors,  their  loss  was  greater  than  the  American, 
and  not  finding  the  country  yielding  to  his  authority 
as  he  expected,  Cornwallis  considered  it  the  part  of 
prudence  to  withdraw  to  the  coast  at  Wilmington. 
Abandoning  the  pursuit  of  Cornwallis,  Greene  turned 
his  attention  to  the  interior;  and  Cornwallis  now  de- 
termined to  leave  the  care  of  the  South  to  Lord 
Rawdon,  and  march  to  Virginia.  The  Americans  soon 
after  appeared  before  Camden,  but  General  Greene 
finding  it  too  strong  for  assault  withdrew  to  Hob- 
kirk's  Hill,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Rawdon  on 
April  25,  1781,  and  forced  to  retreat.  But  the 
following  day  the  enemy  evacuated  Camden,  and 
Rawdon    was    finally    compelled    to    abandon    the 
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entire  country  and  gather  his  forces  around 
Charleston. 

Among  the  brave  men  who  figured  conspicuously 
in  the  campaigns  of  the  South  were  "Light-Horse 
Harry"  Lee,  Colonel  William  Washington,  a  daring 
officer  of  dragoons,  who  met  Tarleton  in  a  hand  to 
hand  conflict  at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  Sumpter, 
Marion,  James,  Horry,  Taylor,  Hampton,  and  Hayne, 
the  last  of  whom  was  captured  in  battle  and  hanged 
at  Charleston  by  order  of  Lord  Rawdon,  for  drawing 
his  sword  in  the  cause  of  America  after  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  King.  Colonel 
Hayne  had  submitted  to  the  form  of  obedience  to 
England  under  the  most  painful  family  distresses, 
and  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  not  be  called 
upon  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. But  when  Greene  had  driven  the  enemy 
to  his  last  extremity  at  Charleston,  Hayne,  among 
others,  was  summoned  to  his  standard.  Considering 
that  Lord  Rawdon  had  himself  destroyed  the  obliga- 
tion of  his  oath.  Colonel  Hayne  rushed  into  arms  on 
the  side  of  his  country. 

This  case  did  not  assume  the  importance  of 
Andre's,  although  Colonel  Hayne  was  a  superior 
man;  and  besides  having  committed  no  crime  his 
case  was  otherwise  far  more  worthy  of  public  sym- 
pathy. 

The  murder  of  Hayne  was,  however,  in  keeping 
with  many  deeds  perpetrated  by  the  British  during 
the  war ;  which  made  the  really  "  dark  spots  "  in  the 
Revolution,  and  as  such  have  never  been  lost  sight 
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of  by  those  who  inherited  the  benefits  of  that  long 
and  gloomy  struggle. 

One  of  the  most  desperate  conflicts  fought  in  the 
South  during  the  war  was  that  at  Eutaw  Springs, 
South  Carolina.  The  British  loss  was  about  seven 
hundred  and  the  American  five  hundred  and  fifty-five. 
The  advantage  was  with  the  Americans.  The  day 
after  this  battle  Colonel  Stuart,  the  British  com- 
mander, withdrew  his  forces  to  Charleston,  and  the 
war  was  virtually  at  an  end  in  the  South. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  was  actually  drawing 
to  a  close.  Washington  had  made  his  last  appeal 
for  foreign  aid.  He  believed  that  now,  after  so  long 
a  struggle,  unless  foreign  help  in  men  and  money  came, 
the  cause  was  lost ;  and  so  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Laurens  in 
France.  The  country  was  financially  exhausted  and 
the  army  would  not  or  could  not  fight  without 
"money.  But  a  tide  was  rolling  on  in  these  dark 
moments  which  was  destined  to  bring  light  and  glory 
from  impending  ruin. 

Benedict  Arnold,  the  traitor,  had  gathered  at 
New  York  some  deserters  and  royalists,  and  was 
sent  with  these  and  several  hundred  British  regulars 
by  sea  to  the  Chesapeake  to  ravage  the  adjacent 
country,  and  establish  a  nucleus  for  British  opera- 
tions in  Virginia,  as  Lord  Cornwallis  was  pressing 
the  propriety  of  transferring  the  war  to  that  locality. 
Arnold  made  his  way  to  Richmond,  and  after  burn- 
ing the  valuable  stores  and  laying  waste  the  country 
as  far  as  it  suited  his  convenience,  returned  to 
Portsmouth  and   began  to  fortify.     He    met  but  a 
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feeble  resistance  from  Baron  Steuben,  who  was  gath- 
ering the  militia  in  Virginia.  An  attempt  was  now 
made  to  capture  Arnold,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Governor  Jefferson,  the  French  commander  at  Rhode 
Island  was  invited  to  send  some  ships  to  co-operate 
against  him.  Washington  sent  La  Fayette  with 
twelve  hundred  men  to  join  Steuben,  and  although 
the  French  prepared  to  carry  out  their  part  of  the 
programme,  they  failed  and  their  ships  returned  to 
Newport.  But  Washington,  unwilling  to  let  the  op- 
portunity escape,  visited  the  French  general  and  it 
was  at  once  arranged  to  send  the  ships  with  eleven 
hundred  land  troops  to  co-operate  with  La  Fayette. 
The  British  were  aware  of  this  French  expedition, 
and  on  March  16,  1781,  the  two  fleets  met  off  the 
coast  of  Virginia,  and  after  a  severe  conflict  in  which 
both  were  considerably  disabled,  the  French  returned 
to  Rhode  Island. 

In  the  mean  time  La  Fayette  had  arrived  in 
Virginia,  and  was  mortified  to  find  the  British  in- 
stead of  the  French  fleet  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake.  His  polite  countrymen  had  yet  ren- 
dered little  assistance  to  the  Americans.  The  Brit- 
ish were  also  re-enforced  at  Portsmouth,  and  General 
Phillips  took  comman(J  over  Arnold,  greatly  to  the 
relief  of  the  soldiers.  On  the  20th  of  May  Lord 
Cornwallis  arrived  from  North  Carolina,  and  at  Pe- 
tersburg united  his  forces  with  those  of  Arnold,  who 
had  again  taken  chief  command  by  the  death  of 
General  Phillips. 

La  Fayette  was  now   at  the  head  of  four  thou- 
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sand  troops,  one  half  being  militia;  and  although 
too  cautious  to  be  entrapped  by  the .  enemy,  he 
sought  every  opportunity  to  harass,  and  cut  oflf  his 
predatory  excursions.  Finally  re-enforced  by  a  de- 
tachment under  General  Wayne,  La  Fayette  offered 
battle,  but  Cornwallis  declined,  and  took  position  at 
Portsmouth  where  he  resumed  work  on  the  fortifica- 
tions begun  under  Arnold. 

Arnold  soon  had  business  in  New  York,  and 
thus  the  British  officers  were  relieved  of  his  society. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  paid  dearly  for  Arnold  who 
had  been  sharp  enough  to  secure  his  commission  and 
pay  for  all  his  losses  by  deserting  his  country,  not- 
withstanding his  failure  to  deliver  over  West  Point 
to  the  British. 

At  the  opening  of  the  spring  of  1781,  the  army 
on  the  Hudson  did  not  number  over  forty-five  hun- 
dred effective  men,  and  the  prospects  both  in  the 
North  and  the  South  looked  gloomy  enough.  Another 
invasion  was  threatened  by  way  of  Canada,  and 
although  the  Congress  was  to  have  about  forty  thou- 
sand men  in  the  field  with  which  to  begin  this  cam- 
paign, nothing  of  consequence  had  been  accomplished 
in  that  direction. 

Washington  was  greatly  disturbed  by  a  massacre 
which  occurred  at  an  outpost  on  the  Croton  River 
at  this  time.  The  brave  Colonel  Christopher  Greene 
was  murdered  in  his  bedroom,  and  Major  Flagg  and 
most  of  the  soldiers  were  surprised  and  put  to  the 
sword  in  their  quarters  by  the  British  and  Tories, 
under  one  Colonel  Delancey,  who  distinguished  him- 
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self  by  his  piratic  expeditions  from  New  York,  and 
as  a  leader  of  the  bloody-handed  Tories. 

Amidst  these  distressing  events  Count  de  Barras 
arrived  at  Boston  to  assume  command  of  the  French 
naval  force,  and  brought  the  intelligence  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  large  French  fleet.  On  the  22d  of  May 
Washington  met  Count  de  Rochambeau  at  Weathers- 
field,  Connecticut.  In  this  conference  it  was  decided 
to  make  an  attack,  by  the  combined  French  and 
American  land  forces,  on  the  British  works  in  the 
northern  part  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  also  break 
up  or  destroy  Delancey's  "  Cow  Boys,"  or  Tory 
robbers  and  murderers. 

Washington's  little  army  now  mustered  five  thou- 
sand at  Peekskill,  after  all  the  promises  of  the  national 
and  State  Legislatures.  But  the  French  advanced 
into  Connecticut,  and  every  arrangement  was  made 
for  carrying  out  the  proposed  plans.  Washington 
notified  Governor  Clinton  to  be  ready  with  the  militia 
to  march  at  a  moment's  warning  to  King's  Bridge; 
and  the  3d  of  July  was  fixed  upon  as  the  day  for 
carrying  into  operation  the  concerted  attacks.  On 
the  night  of  the  first,  General  Lincoln,  with  eight 
hundred  men,  silently  glided  down  the  Hudson,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  Washington  with  the  main 
army  halted  at  Valentine's  Hill  within  four  miles  of 
King's  Bridge.  On  the  2d  of  July  Lincoln  crossed 
to  Fort  Lee  to  reconnoiter,  and  there  discovered  that 
the  British  had  actually  been  informed  of  the  move- 
ment, and  were  ready  at  the  north  end  of  New  York 
Island  to  receive  the  Americans  and  French.    Before 
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day,  according  to  instruction,  Lincoln  set  forward  to 
join  the  French,  but  on  the  Harlem  River  fell  in 
with  a  foraging  expedition  of  the  enemy,  twice  his 
number,  and  the  short  conflict  which  followed  alarmed 
the  whole  neighborhood. 

The  French  general  seeing  his  chances  lost  moved 
to  the  assistance  of  Lincoln,  as  also  did  Washington. 
The  British  saw  their  danger  and  withdrew,  but  the 
expedition  was  at  an  end,  and  the  only  apparent 
benefit  from  it,  was  the  withdrawal  of  more  of  Corn- 
wallis's  troops  from  Virginia.  The  allied  army  en- 
camped in  the  beautiful  region  extending  from  the 
Hudson  at  Dobbs  Ferry  to  the  Bronx  River.  The 
United  States  hardly  possesses  a  more  attractive  spot, 
and  well  did  the  noble  young  French  officers  enjoy 
their  summer  camp  in  a  war  which,  on  their  part, 
was  a  romantic  adventure.  For  several  weeks  the 
camp  was  maintained,  and  the  French  officers  revived 
quite  a  spirit  of  gayety  in  these  dark  days  of 
the  country.  Washington  encouraged  them  and  a 
most  friendly  intercourse  was  established  between 
the  two  armies.  But  the  heart  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief  was  burdened  with  the  uncertain  destiny  of 
the  republic.  Washington  with  the  French  generals 
now  conducted  a  thorough  reconnoissance  of  the 
British  positions,  first  from  Jersey  Heights,  and 
afterwards,  protected  by  five  thousand  troops  under 
Count  de  Chastellux  and  General  Lincoln,  at  King's 
Bridge  and  on  the  east  side  of  Manhattan  Island.  A 
corps  of  engineers  accompanied  the  reconnoitering 
commanders,   and  maps   and  plans  of  the   enemy's 
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works  were  made  in  their  very  presence,  and  at  the 
same  time  their  marauding  and  Tory  outposts  were 
broken  up.  This  bold  and  unusual  proceeding  so 
alarmed  Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  to  cause  him  to  order 
re-enforcements  from  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  thus 
was  accomplished  Washington's  purpose  of  aiding 
Grreene  and  La  Fayette  in  the  South.  But  all  this 
(lid  not  diminish  the  growing  importance  of  affairs  in 
Virginia.  There  was  now  a  loud  call  for  Washing- 
ton's presence  in  that  quarter.  "  Light  Horse  Harry  " 
even  urged  him  by  letter  to  come  on,  assume  dicta- 
torial power,  and  his  very  presence  would  develop 
the  resources  of  the  country.  But  he  was  exceed- 
ingly cautious  as  to  the  assumption  of  unauthorized 
power,  or  exerting  that  authorized,  and  believed 
that  he  could  best  serve  the  cause  where  he  was  at 
that  time. 

During  the  marauding  expeditions  of  the  British 
in  Virginia,  one  of  their  ships  ascended  the  Potomac 
to  Mount  Vei'non.  But  the  home  of  Washington 
was  saved  from  the  common  fate,  by  his  agent  going 
aboard  the  ship  and  furnishing  all  the  supplies  the 
officers  desired.  Lund  Washington,  his  agent,  wrote 
him  the  facts,  and  the  following  words  in  Washing- 
ton's answer  show  how  he  viewed  such  a  case  when 
brought  to  his  own  door : 

"It  would  have  been  a  less  paiaful  circumstance  to 
me  to  have  heard  that  in  consequence  of  your  non-com- 
pliance with  their  request,  they  had  burned  my  house  and 
laid  my  plantation  in  ruins.  You  ought  to  have  con- 
sidered yourself  as  my  representative,  and  should  have  re- 
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fleeted  on  the  bad  example  of  communicating  with  the 
enemy,  and  making  a  voluntary  offer  of  refreshments  to 
them,  with  a  view  to  prevent  a  conflagration." 

He  subsequently  received  a  letter  from  La  Fayette, 
who  had  heard  of  Lund's  conduct,  and  who  being 
self-sacrificing  and  noble  himself,  was  jealous  of  the 
honor  of  Washington  to  whom  he  was  devotedly 
attached.  After  reciting  the  facts.  La  Fayette  added, 
that  the  conduct  of  his  agent  was  not  in  keeping 
with  that  of  many  of  his  neighbors  whose  houses 
were  burned  on  refusing  to  furnish  supplies,  and  that 
his  conduct  might  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  public 
mind,  and  closed  by  saying :  "You  will  do  what  you 
think  proper,  my  dear  general,  but  friendship  makes 
it  my  duty  to  give  you,  confidentially,  the  facts." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

REVOLUTIONARY  WAR— WASHINGTON   IN  VIRGINIA— THE 
CRISIS  IN  AMERICAN  AFFAIRS— SURRENDER  OF 
LORD  CORNWALLIS— SWEET  PEACE- 
INDEPENDENCE  FOREVER. 

WHILE  the  Commander  of  the  American  army 
was  lying  on  the  Hudson  urging  upon  the  States 
the  need  of  immediate  action  in  raising  their  quotas 
of  troops  and  provisions,  and  laying  plans  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  now  desperate  cause,  a  ship  arrived  at 
Newport  from  Count  de  Grrasse,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  sailing  from  the  West  Indies,  with  a  power- 
ful fleet  and  a  considerable  land  force  direct  for  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Washington  at  once  determined 
to  march  with  a  large  part  of  his  own  force,  and  that 
of  De  Rochambeau,  and  take  command  himself  in 
Virginia.  He  wrote  immediately  to  La  Fayette  ap- 
prising him  of  the  purposes  of  Count  de  Grasse,  and 
urging  him  to  provide  against  the  escape  of  Corn- 
wallis  to  North  Carolina.  With  great  secrecy  he 
made  arrangements  to  move  to  the  South,  and  on  the 
20th  of  August  the  two  armies  began  to  cross  the 
Hudson.  Previously  he  had  made  every  demonstra- 
tion of  his  intentions  to  attack  the  British  at  New 
York,  even  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  making  prep- 
arations for  planting  a  force  opposite  Staten  Island 
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in  New  Jersey ;  and  so  secret  were  his  movements 
that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  did  not  discover  his  real  de- 
signs until  his  army  was  at  the  Delaware.  Clinton 
then  saw  that  his  only  hope  was  to  draw  detach- 
ments from  Washington  by  making  incursions  from 
New  York.  He,  accordingly,  sent  Arnold  as  the  fit 
instrument  for  carrying  fire  and  sword  to  Connecticut. 
Early  in  September  Arnold  landed  on  the  Thames, 
and  sent  Colonel  Eyre  against  Fort  Griswold,  under 
the  defense  of  Colonel  William  Ledyard.  Byre  was 
wounded  in  the  attack  and  a  miscreant  by  the  name 
of  Broomfield  took  command,  who  on  receiving  the 
sword  of  Colonel  Ledyard  plunged  it  into  the  bosom 
of  his  prisoner,  and  then  put  to  death  most  of  the 
garrison  after  the  surrender.  Arnold  then  burned 
New  London,  and  after  doing  all  the  mischief  in  his 
way,  returned  to  New  York.  But  Clinton  was  mis- 
taken. He  could  not  draw  Washington  from  his 
purpose  or  weaken  his  army. 

At  Philadelphia  the  allied  armies  were  received 
with  great  rejoicing,  the  French  especially  gaining  a 
warm  reception  from  the  women ;  and  just  respect 
was  shown  to  the  Commander  of  the  American 
"forlorn  hope." 

At  Philadelphia,  Washington  was  notifed  by  La 
Fayette  that  Cornwallis  had  established  his  main 
position  at  Yorktown,  and  was  wholly  unaware  of 
the  net  he  was  weaving  around  him,  or  that  other 
dangers  were  gathering  around  him.  And  at  that 
time  La  Fayette  did  not  himself  know  that  Wash- 
ington, at  the  head  of  his  army,  was  on  his  way  to 
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Virginia.  On  the  5th  of  September,  Washington  re- 
ceived a  messenger  from  Count  de  Grasse,  announc- 
ing his  arrival  in  the  Chesapeake  with  twenty-eight 
ships,  of  the  line. 

In  order  to  cheer  up  his  men  on  their  long  march 
to  a  southern  climate,  at  Philadelphia,  Washington 
borrowed  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  hard  money  of 
Count  de  Rochambeau,  which  Robert  Morris  agreed 
to  pay  by  the  1st  of  October.  This  Washington 
considered  a  great  risk,  which  nothing  but  necessity 
and  the  hope  of  great  achievements  in  the  immediate 
future  would  have  induced  him  to  take. 

But  the  refunding  of  this  generous  favor  was 
made  easy.  Colonel  John  Laurens,  the  financial 
agent  to  France,  had  arrived  at  Boston,  on  the  25th 
of  August,  with  two  and  a  half  millions  from  a  loan 
of  six  million  francs  from  the  French  king,  Louis 
XVI.  Washington  had  at  once  notified  De  Grrasse 
of  the  approach  of  the  French  and  American  army, 
arid  suggested  that  every  precaution  be  taken  to 
shut  up  the  enemy  until  the  arrival  of  the  whole 
combined  force,  thus  providing  against  all  hope  of 
his  escape. 

Washington  had  not  been  at  Mount  Vernon  for 
six  years,  and  now  it  fell  in  his  way  to  pay  it  a 
visit.  On  the  9  th  of  September  he  left  Baltimore, 
and  in  company  with  the  French  generals,  after 
spending  one  night  at  Mount  Vernon,  continued  his 
journey  to  Williamsburg. 

When  Cornwallis  discovered  his  danger,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  escape  towards  North  Carolina, 
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as  Washington  had  anticipated,  it  was  too  late,  and 
he  sat  down  td  his  fate. 

The  French  admiral  now  became  impatient  and 
eager  to  be  gone,  and  it  was  only  by  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  of  La  Fayette,  whom  Washington 
sent  to  negotiate  with  him,  that  he  could  be  induced 
to  remain  until  the  troops  could  all  be  brought  up, 
and  the  plan  of  attack,  to  which  he  had  agreed, 
could  be  carried  out. 

He  owed  obligations  to  the  Spaniards,  and  feared 
being  shut  in  by  the  increased  English  fleet  which 
he  wished  to  attack  at  sea,  were  substantial  argu- 
ments, he  thought,  to  justify  his  haste,  and  the 
breaking  of  his  faith  with  the  Americans,  when  the 
whole  scheme  to  capture  Cornwallis  had  been  based 
upon  his  co-operation. 

De  Grasse  attempted,  before  the  arrival  of  Wash- 
ington and  De  Rochambeau,  to  induce  La  Fayette, 
with  his  force  increased  by  three  or  four  thousand 
men  from  his  fleet  under  Marquis  de  St.  Simon,  to 
make  the  assault  on  Torktown ;  but  this  La  Fayette 
refused  to  do,  for  two  noble  reasons  :  In  the  first 
place,  he  saw  the  great  loss  of  life  which  would 
attend  the  effort,  and  was  unwilling  to  sacrifice  men 
placed  under  him  by  a  chief  who  had  confidence  in 
his  humanity,  as  well  as  judgment  and  military 
skill;  and  in  the  next  place,  he  thought  the  honor 
of  the  great  event  which  was  sure  to  follow  should 
fall  on  the  brave,  generous,  long-suffering  Commander 
of  the  American  army. 

Count   de   Barras,  who  was  left  in  command  at 
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Newport,  took  the  heavy  siege-guns  aboard  his  ves- 
sels, and  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  the  Chesapeake, 
although  he  knew  that  De  Grasse  outranked  him. 
About  this  time  Admiral  Graves,  with  a  British  fleet 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  French,  appeared  off  the 
Virginia  capes ;  and  De  Grasse,  although  without 
fifteen  hundred  of  his  troops,  who  were  transporting 
the  land  force  of  St.  Simon,  with  twenty-four  of  his 
ships  slipped  out  to  maneuver  or  fight,  as  the  case 
might  require,  to  prevent  the  British  cutting  off  De 
Barras,  who  was  expected  to  arrive  soon.  Consid- 
erable skirmishing  ensued,  in  which  the  French  cap- 
tured two  of  the  enemy's  frigates  and  caused  one  to 
be  burned  during  a  severe  conflict,  after  which,  the 
British  drew  off  and  sailed  for  New  York. 

Yorktown  is  situated  on  York  River,  near  its 
outlet  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  On  the  same  river 
opposite  Yorktown  is  Gloucester  Point.  Cornwallis 
had  made  good  use  of  his  time ;  and  on  the  land 
side  of  Yorktown  it  was  found  he  had  erected  seven 
redoubts  and  six  batteries  connected  by  entrench- 
ments. The  river  side  also  had  a  line  of  batteries. 
Besides  these  and  the  fortifications  at  Gloucester 
Point  to  control  the  York  River,  vessels  were  sunk 
in  the  channel,  and  a  number  of  British  war  ships 
lay  under  the  guns  of  Yorktown.  The  fortifications 
at  Gloucester  Point  were  defended  by  Colonel  Dundas. 

Against  the  28th  of  September  the  allied  army 
had  taken  position,  the  Americans  on  the  right,  and 
the  French  on  the  left,  wing.  On  the  same  night 
Cornwallis,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  most  able 
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officer,  Tarleton,  abandoned  his  incomplete  outworks 
and  centered  his  whole  army  within  the- fortifications 
of  the  town.  These  the  Americans  at  once  seized, 
and  immediately  turned  them  to  advantage  in  shield- 
ing the  workmen  in  constructing  breastworks.  By 
the  first  of  October  Yorktown  was  completely  in- 
vested. General  de  Choisy,  with  two  thousand  men, 
was  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  watch 
Gloucester  Point.  The  Americans  took  advantage 
of  the  dark  nights  to  construct  redoubts  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  British  lines,  and  by  the  9th 
of  October  were  ready  to  commence  the  cannonade 
of  the  enemy's  •  works.  On  the  night  of  the  14th 
two  British  redoubts  were  assaulted  by  two  detach- 
ments of  troops,  one  composed  of  Americans  led  by 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  commanded  by  La  Fayette, 
and  the  other  composed  of  Frenchmen,  commanded 
by  Baron  de  Viomenil. 

These  were  destructive  assaults,  and  especially 
fatal  to  the  French,  who  moved  with  less  impetuos- 
ity than  the  Americans.  Washington  watched  these 
desperate  conflicts  with  almost  breathless  silence 
and  admiration. 

The  capture  of  these  works  and  the  completion 
of  the  second  line  of  American  redoubts  made  the 
condition  of  the  British  critical  in  the  extreme. 
Four  of  their  ships  had  already  been  burned  by  red- 
hot  shot  from  the  French  artillery.  Cornwallis  now 
made  an  attempt  to  escape.  His  plan  was  to  cross 
the  York  River  in  the  night,  cut  his  way  through 
the  French  troops  on  that  side,  and  unencumbered 
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by  a  train  try  to  make  his  way  to  New  York.  He 
actually  succeeded  in  landing  several  hundred  of  his 
troops  under  cover  of  the  darkness  on  the  Gloucester 
side,  but  a  storm  set  in  which  carried  some  of  his 
boats  down  the  river,  making  it  necessary  for  him  to 
abandon  the  attempt,  with  the  discovery  of  his  in- 
tentions and  the  loss  of  all  hope  of  escape  in  that 
direction.  He  soon  after  proposed  negotiations  for 
the  surrender,  and  on  October  19,  1781,  at  noon,  his 
army  of  over  seven  thousand  men  lay  down  their 
arms,  the  land  force  to  Washington,  the  naval  to 
Count  de  Grasse,  the  former  to  be  prisoners  of  war 
to  the  Americans,  and  the  latter,  to  the  French. 

The  loss  during  the  siege  of  Yorktown  was  about 
three  hundred  by  the  allied  army,  and  five  hundred 
and  fifty  by  the  British.  Five  thousand  French  and 
eleven  thousand  Americans  took   part  in  the  siege. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  with 
a  fleet  nearly  equal  to  the  French,  and  seven  thou- 
sand picked  troops  arrived  off  the  capes  of  the  Ches- 
apeake, but  finding  to  his  great  mortification  that  he 
was  too  late,  returned  to  New  York  with  his  entire 
expedition. 

The  whole  country  now  gave  way  to  the  wildest 
demonstrations  of  joy.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
messenger  from  Washington  reached  Philadelphia 
with  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Cornwallis,  he  made 
such  a  noise,  in  the  night,  at  the  door  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Congress  that  a  policeman  was  on  the 
point  of  arresting  him,  until  he  knew  the  cause  of 
his  visit.    The  people  of  Philadelphia  rose  from  their 
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beds,  and  thronged  the  streets,  some  speechless  and 
others  crying  from  joy,  the  bells  were  rung  and  the 
greatest  excitement  prevailed ;  and  the  old  door- 
keeper of  the  Congress  on  hearing  the  news  died  in 
a  spasm  of  ecstasy.  Washington  asked  the  troops 
to  attend  religious  services  in  all  the  brigades  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Divine  aid,  as  he  believed  now  espe- 
cially bestowed ;  and  the  Congress  appointed  a  day 
for  general  thanksgiving  and  prayer  over  the  country. 

The  Congress  always  ready  to  do  things  that 
amounted  to  little,  now  passed  many  resolutions  of 
thanks,  voted  tokens  of  respect  to  French  and  Amer- 
ican officers  and  soldiers,  and  ordered  a  statue  to  be 
erected  at  Yorktown,  commemorative  of  the  event. 

Washington  now  sent  two  thousand  troops,  to  re- 
enforce  Greene  in  Carolina,  under  General  St.  Clair ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  American  army,  to  winter  in 
New  Jersey  and  on  the  Hudson. 

Count  de  Rochambeau  took  up  his  quarters  at 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  and  the  French  fleet  put 
to  sea. 

The  French  naval  commanders,  although  brave 
and  able  men,  were  disposed  to  treat  American  affairs 
with  supreme  indifference,  and  to  settle  them,  so  far 
as  they  were  concerned,  on  the  whim  of  the  moment. 
When  they  chose  to  visit  the  American  coast,  they 
lighted  where  it  suited  their  fancy,  were  always  in 
a  hurry,  and  always  on  the  point  of  grandly  flying 
off  to  sea. 

On  this  occasion  Washington  assured  De  Grasse 
that  if  he  would  spend  but  two  months  more,  they 
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would  jointly  clear  the  Southern  coast  and  relieve 
the  country  of  the  British,  south  of  New  York.  But 
his  duties  in  other  parts  of  the  world  were  too  press- 
ing, and  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  coast,  as  he 
would  have  been  willing  to  do  at  almost  any  moment 
before. 

Great  harmony  existed  between  the  Americans 
and  their  allies.  The  French  government  had  wisely 
instructed  their  soldiers  to  give  the  Americans  the 
places  of  honor,  and  as  a  compensation  for  this,  the 
Americans  petted  them,  even  giving  them  their  tents 
and  beds  and  sleeping  on  the  ground  out  of  respect 
for  their  comfort  and  good-will. 

After  spending  a  few  days  at  Mount  Vernon, 
Washington  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  work  of  pressing  the  Congress  as  to  en- 
listments for  the  army,  arranging  for  its  pay,  and 
looking  after  the  general  finances  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  preventing  its  falling  into  total  indifference 
by  the  recent  great  successes,  and  the  talks  of  peace. 

"Washington's  plan  was  to  lose  no  time,  take  noth- 
ing for  granted  in  the  mere  representations  as  to 
peace,  make  a  vigorous  preparation,  expose  no  weak- 
ness to  the  enemy,  and  present  a  worthy  and  solid 
reason  for  the  aid  of  friends. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  1782,  the  French 
General,  De  Rochambeau,  at  the  request  of  Wash- 
ington, joined  the  Americans,  taking  his  position 
on  the  site  of  the  old  camp  on  the  Hudson.  This 
movement  Washington  had  considered  advisable  on 
the  principle  which  he  had  urged   before  the  Con- 
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gress,  of  making  a  show  of  continued  resistance  and 
preparation,  for  its  moral  effect,  as  well  as  to  be 
ready  for  any  emergency ;  as  the  dangers  of  relaxa- 
tion were  great  in  many  ways,  and  although  hostil- 
ities had  been  mainly  suspended  for  months,  he  was 
wary  of  all  cries  of  peace,  and  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  affairs  in  Europe. 

Sir  Guy  Carlton  and  Admiral  Digby,  now  in  com- 
mand of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  Great  Britain, 
notified  Washington  about  the  first  of  August  that 
negotiations  for  peace  had  commenced  at  Paris  on 
the  basis  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
Yet  he  did  not  relinquish  his  watchfulness  or  slacken 
his  preparations  for  resistance. 

There  now  arose  another  source  of  great  uneasi- 
ness to  Washington,  that  of  peaceably  breaking  up 
an  army  long  unused  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  soci- 
ety and  possessing  some  causes  of  complaint  against 
the  "country.  His  head-quarters  were  at  Newburg, 
and  there  in  the  dreaded  inactiAaty  which  fell  upon 
the  army,  with  the  prospects  of  dissolution  without 
pay,  or  the  recognition  of  their  claims  by  the  Con- 
gress, a  state  of  affairs  began  to  exist,  distressing  to 
him,  and  furnishing  prospects  of  trouble  to  the  coun- 
try and  disgrace  to  the  army. 

A  letter  was  addressed  to  Washington  about  this 
time  by  Colonel  Lewis  Nicola,  who  was  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  disaffected,  appealing  to  him  as  the 
person  best  suited  to  redress  their  grievances  and 
control  the  affairs  of  the  country ;  and  setting  forth 
the  doctrine  of  constitutional  monarchy,  called  upon 
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him   to  place  hii^self  at  the  head  of  the  army  as 
a  king. 

The  following  reply  will  show  how  far  they  had 
mistaken  the  man,  and  what  different  notions  he  had 
of  the  character  and  wants  of  the  American  people, 
and  of  the  destiny  of  this  country : 

"  Newbukg,  May  22,  1782. 

"  With  a  mixture  of  great  surprise  and  astonishment,  I 
have  read  with  attention  the  sentiments  you  have  submit- 
ted to  my  perusal.  Be  assured,  Sir,  no  occurrence  in  the 
course  of  the  war  has  given  me  more  painful  sensations, 
than  your  information  of  there  being  such  ideas  existing  in 
the  army,  as  you  have  expressed,  and  I  must  view  with 
abhorrence  and  reprehend  with  severity.  For  the  present 
the  communication  of  them  will  rest  in  my  own  bosom, 
unless  some  further  agitation  of  the  matter  shall  make  a 
disclosure  necessary. 

"  I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  part  of  my  con- 
duct could  have  given  encouragement  to  an  address,  which 
to  me  seems  big  with  the  greatest  mischiefs,  that  can  befall 
my  country.  If  I  am  not  deceived  in  the  knowledge  of 
myself,  you  could  not  have  found  a  person  to  whom  your 
schemes  are  more  disagreeable.  At  the  same  time,  in  jus- 
tice to  my  own  feelings,  I  must  add,  that  no  man  possesses 
a  more  sincere  wish  to  see  ample  justice  done  to  the  army 
than  I  do,  and,  as  far  as  my  powers  and  influence,  in  a  con- 
stitutional way,  extend,  they  shall  be  employed  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  abilities  to  effect  it,  should  there  be  any  occa- 
sion. Let  me  conjure  you,  then,  if  you  have  any  regard 
for  your  country,  concern  for  yourself  or  posterity,  or  re- 
spect for  me,  to  banish  these  thoughts  from  your  mind,  and 
never  communicate  as  from  yourself  or  any  one  else,  a  sen- 
timent of  the  like  nature.  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant." 
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The  disaffection  continued  to  spread  in  the  army. 
Anonymous  letters  of  an  exceedingly  inflammatory 
character  were  circulated  and  wrought  up  the  feel- 
ings of  the  officers  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring 
forth  a  memorial  to  the  Congress,  stating  the  wants 
of  the  army,  and  the  appointment  of  three  officers 
to  proceed  to  that  body  and  see  that  their  demands 
were  satisfied.  But  little  more  was  dond  by  the 
Congress  than  to  discuss  the  matter.  On  the  15th 
of  March,  1783,  a  meeting  took  place  in  camp,  over 
which  General  Gates  presided,  and  at  which  Wash- 
ington read  a  noble  appeal.  This  address,  coming 
from  one  whom  no  man  doubted,  had  its  effects.  The 
old  fire  of  patriotism  was  rekindled,  and  scarcely  had 
he  quitted  their  presence,  when  General  Knox  arose 
and  offered  a  resolution,  seconded  by  "  Old  Putnam," 
and  unanimously  adopted,  to  the-  effect  that  they  re- 
turned the  affection  of  the  Commander-in-chief  with 
all  sincerity ;  that  nothing  could  induce  them  to  do 
aught  to  sully  the  reputation  of  the  army ;  that  they 
were  still  unshaken  in  their  faith  in  the  honorable 
designs  of  the  Congress  ;  and  calling  upon  Washing- 
ton to  write  a  letter  to  that  body  urging  favorable 
action  on  the  memorial  sent  from  the  army. 

He  at  once  prepared  and  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
letter,  displaying  at  length  the  troubles  and  the  rem- 
edy for  them,  which  brought  about  the  desired  legisla- 
tion, and  restored  peace  and  satisfaction  to  the  army. 

Peace  was  now  certain.  On  the  23d  of  March 
word  was  brought  that  a  treaty  had  been  signed  at 
Paris  on  the  twentieth  day,  of  the  new  year,  but  the 

22 
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definite  treaty  was  not  signed  till  September.     This 
was  the  end  of  all  preparation  for  war. 

The  manner  of  dismissing  the  army  had  long  been 
a  question  of  some  uneasiness  to  Washington.  He 
feared  the  evils  which  might  arise  from  discharging 
in  a  body  an  unpaid  army ;  and  suggested  to  the 
Congress  that  the  soldiers  be  allowed  to  carry  with 
them  to  their  homes,  their  arms  as  their  own  prop- 
erty as  a  source  of  patriotic  remembrance  to  them; 
and  he  was  accordingly  authorized  to  send  the  sol- 
diers home  on  furlough  in  such  numbers  as  he  deemed 
advisable,  letting  them  carry  their'  arms  and  accouter- 
ments  with  them,  but  with  the  understanding  that 
the  time  of  the  men  enlisted  for  the  war  would  not 
expire  until  the  announcement  of  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  Many  were  now  sent  to  their  homes,  but, 
of  course,  were  never  again  recalled,  and  thus  the 
danger  that  Washington  feared  in  discharging  the 
army  disappeared. 

The  Tories  and  refugees  were  now  leaving  New 
York  for  Nova  Scotia  and  other  places,  fearful  of 
the  reckoning  they  might  have  to  make  were  they 
left  behind ;  and  the  British  army  was  preparing  to 
evacuate  that  city. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

FOOLISH  "  ORDER  OF  THE   CINCINlsrATI "  —  WASHINGTON 
TO  THE  GOVERNORS  OF  ALL  THE  STATES. 

WHILE  preparations  were  going  on  for  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  army,  the  feelings  aroused  by 
the  memory  of  eight  years  of  association  in  suf- 
fering and  hardships  began  to  manifest  themselves, 
and  led  to  the  expression  of  a  desire  among  the  offi- 
cers to  perpetuate  their  friendship.  This  gave  rise 
to  the  "  Order  or  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,"  formed 
at  the  quarters  of  Baron  Steuben,  near  Fishkill,  May 
13,  1783,  which  was  designed  to  continue  their  friend- 
ships and  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Union 
during  their  lives,  and  to  be  continued  by  their  pos- 
terity in  the  nation.  Washington  was  to  be  its  pres- 
ident until  the  first  annual  election  in  1784. 

A  court-martial  had  never  been  summoned  to  in- 
vestigate the  affairs  of  General  Gates  and  when 
Washington  wrote  to  him  asking  him,  according  to 
promise,  if  he  desired  a  position  in  the  army,  Gates 
replied  that  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to  serve  under 
the  generous  Commander-in-chief,  however  he  might 
direct,  and  be  present  at  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
Revolution.  Washington  gave  him  command  of  one 
wing  of  the  army,  and  more  than  gratified  the  humbled 
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and   reformed  cabalist  whom  he   had  long  ago  con- 
quered by  his  magnanimity. 

On  June  8,  1783,  Washington  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  governors  of  all  the  States, 
which  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  insert  here  as  being 
the  second  of  importance  among  all  his  written  docu- 
ments, and  as  exhibiting  the  ideas  entertained  by 
him,  and  the  principles  which  have  ever  since  actuated 
his  political  followers : 

"  SiK, — The  great  object,  for  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
hold  an  appointment  in  the  service  of  my  country,  being 
accomplished,  I  am  now  preparing  to  resign  it  into  the 
hands  of  Congress,  and  to  return  to  that  domestic  retire- 
ment, which,  it  is  well  known,  I  left  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance ;  a  retirement  for  which  I  have  never  ceased  to 
sigh,  through  a  long  and  painful  absence,  and  in  which 
(remote  from  the  noise  and  trouble  of  the  world)  I  medi- 
tate to  pass  the  remainder  of  life,  in  a  state  of  undisturbed 
repose.  But  before  I  carry  this  resolution  into  effect,  I 
think  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to  make  this  my  last 
official  communication  ;  to  congratulate  you  on  the  glorious 
events  which  Heaven  has  been  pleased  to  produce  in  our 
favor;  to  offer  my  sentiments  respecting  some  important 
subjects,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  the  tranquillity  of  the  United  States ;  to  take  my  leave 
of  your  Excellency  as  a  public  character;  and  to  give  my 
final  blessing  to  that  country,  in  whose  service  I  have  spent 
the  prime  of  my  life,  for  whose  sake  I  have  consumed  so 
many  anxious  days  and  watchful  nights,  and  whose  happi- 
ness, being  extremely  dear  to  me,  will  always  constitute 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  my  own.  Impressed  with  the 
liveliest  sensibility  on  this  pleasing  occasion,  I  will  claim 
the  indulgence  of  dilating  the  more  copiously  on  the  sub- 
jects of  our  mutual  felicitations.     When  we  consider  the 
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magnitude  of  the  prize  for  jvhich  we  contended,  the  doubt- 
ful nature  of  the  contest,  and  the  favorable  manner  in 
which  it  has  terminated,  we  shall  find  the  greatest  possible 
reason  for  gratitude  and  rejoicing.  This  is  a  theme 
that  will  aiford  infinite  delight  to  every  benevolent  and 
liberal  mind,  whether  the  event  in  contemplation  be  con- 
sidered as  the  source  of  present  enjoyment  or  the  parent 
of  future  happiness;  and  we  shall  have  equal  occasion  to 
felicitate  ourselves  on  the  lot  which  Providence  has  as- 
signed us,  whether  we  view  it  in  a  natural,  a  political,  or 
moral  point  of  view.  The  citizens  of  America,  placed  in 
the  most  enviable  condition,  as  the  sole  lords  and  pro- 
prietors of  a  vast  tract  of  continent,  comprehending  all  the 
various  soils  and  climates  of  the  world,  and  abounding 
with  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  are  now, 
by  the  late  satisiactory  pacification,  acknowledged  to  be 
possessed  of  absolute  freedom  and  independency.  They 
are,  from  this  period,  to  be  considered  as  the  actors  on  a 
most  conspicuous  theatre,  which  seems  to  be  peculiarly  des- 
ignated by  Providence  for  the  display  of  human  greatness 
and  felicity.  Here  they  are  not  only  surrounded  with 
every  thing,  which  can  contribute  to  the  completion  of 
private  and  domestic  enjoyment;  but  a  fairer  opportunity 
for  political  happiness,  than  any  other  nation  has  been 
favored  with.  Nothing  can  illustrate  these  observations 
more  forcibly,  than  a  recollection  of  the  times  and  circum- 
stances, under  which  our  republic  assumed  its  rank  among 
nations.  The  foundation  of  our  government  was  not  laid 
in  the  gloomy  age  of  ignorance  and  superstition ;  but  at  an 
epoch  when  the  rights  of  mankind  were  better  understood 
and  more  clearly  defined,  than  at  any  former  period.  The 
researches  of  the  human  mind  after  social  happiness  have 
been  carried  to  a  great  extent ;  the  treasures  of  knowledge, 
acquired  by  the  labors  of  philosophers,  sages  and  legis- 
lators, through  a  long  succession  of  years,  are  laid  open 
for  our  use,  and  their  collected  wisdom  may  be  happily 
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applied  in  the  establishment  of  our  forms  of  government. 
The  free  cultivation  of  letters,  the  unbounded  extension  of 
commerce,  the  progressive  refinement  of  manners,  the  grow- 
ing liberality  of  sentiment,  and,  above  all,  the  pure  and 
benign  light  of  Revelation,  have  had  a  meliorating  influ- 
ence on  mankind  and  increased  the  blessings  of  society. 
At  this  auspicious  period,  the  United  States  came  into  ex- 
istence as  a  nation ;  and,  if  their  citizens  should  not  be 
completely  free  and  happy,  the  fault  will  be  entirely 
their  own. 

"Such  is  our  situation,  and  such  are  our  prospects; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  cup  of  blessing  is  thus  reached 
out  to  us ;  notwithstanding  happiness  is  burs,  if  we  have 
a  disposition  to  seize  the  occasion  and  make  it  our  own ; 
yet  it  appears  to  me  there  is  an  option  still  left  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  it  is  in  their  choice,  and  de- 
pends upon  their  conduct,  whether  they  will  be  respectable 
and  prosperous,  or  contemptible  and  miserable  as  a  nation. 
This  is  the  time  of  their  political  probation ;  this  the  mo- 
ment when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  turned  upon 
them ;  this  is  the  moment  to  establish  or  ruin  their  national 
character  forever;  this  is  the  favorable  moment  to  give 
such  a  tone  to  our  federal  government,  as  will  enable  it 
to  answer  the  ends  of  its  institution,  or  this  may  be  the 
ill-fated  moment  for  relaxing  the  powers  of  the  Union,  an- 
nihilating the  cement  of  the  confederation,  and  exposing 
us  to  become  the  sport  of  European  politics,  which,  may 
play  one  State  against  another  to  prevent  their  growing 
importance,  and  to  serve  their  own  interested  purposes. 
For,  according  to  the  system  of  policy  the  States  shall  adopt 
at  this  moment,  they  will  stand  or  fall;  and  by  their  con- 
firmation or  lapse  it  is  yet  to  be  decided,  whether  the  rev- 
olution must  ultimately  be  considered  as  a  blessing  or  a 
curse ;  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  not  to  the  present  age  alone, 
for  with  our  fate  will  the  destiny  of  unborn  millions  be 
involved.     With  this  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the 
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present  crisis,  silence  in  me  would  be  a  crime.  I  will, 
therefore,  speak  to  your  Excellency  the  language  of  free- 
dom and  of  sincerity  without  disguise.  I  am  aware,  how- 
ever, that  those  who  differ  with  me  in  political  sentiment 
may  perhaps  remark,  that  I  am  stepping  out  of  the  proper 
line  of  my  duty,  and  may  possibly  ascribe  to  arrogance  or 
ostentation,  what  I  know  is  alone  the  result  of  the  purest 
intention.  But  the  rectitude  of  my  own  heart  which  dis- 
dains such  unworthy  motives ;  the  part  I  have  hitherto 
acted  in  life ;  the  determination  I  have  formed,  of  not  tak- 
ing any  share  in  public  business  hereafter ;  the  ardent  de- 
sire I  feel,  and  shall  continue  to  manifest,  of  quietly  en- 
joying, in  private  life,  after  all  the  toils  of  war,  the  benefits 
of  a  wise  and  liberal  government  will,  I  flatter  myself, 
sooner  or  later,  convince  my  countrymen,  that  I  could 
have  no  sinister  views  in  delivering,  with  so  little  reserve, 
the  opinions  contain  in  this  address. 

"There  are  four  things,  which  I  humbly  conceive,  are 
essential  to  the  well-being,  I  may  even  venture  to  say,  to 
the  existence  of  the  United  States,  as  an  independent 
power. 

"  First.  An  indissoulable  union  of  the  States,  under 
one  federal  head. 

"Second.  A  sacred  regard  to  public  justice. 

"Third.  The  adoption  of  a  proper  peace  establish- 
ment; and, 

"  Fourth.  The  prevalence  of  that  pacific  and  friendly 
disposition  among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which 
will  induce  them  to  forget  their  local  prejudices  and  pol- 
icies; to  make  those  mutual  concessions,  which  are  requi- 
site to  the  general  prosperity;  and,  in  some  instances,  to 
sacrifice  their  individual  advantages  to  the  interest  of  the 
community. 

"These  are  the  pillars  on  which  the  glorious  fabric  of 
our  independency  and  national  character  must  be  sup- 
ported.    Liberty  is  the  basis;  and  whoever  would  dare  to 
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sap  the  foundation,  or  overturn  the  structure,  under  what- 
ever specious  pretext  he  may  attempt  it,  will  merit  the 
bitterest  execration,  and  the  severest  punishment,  which 
can  be  inflicted  by  his  injured  country. 

"  On  the  three  first  articles,  I  will  make  a  few  obser- 
vations, leaving  the  last  to  the  good  sense  and  serious 
consideration  of  those  immediately  concerned. 

"  Under  the  first  head,  although  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary or  proper,  for  me,  in  this  place,  to  enter  into  a  par- 
ticular disquisition  on  the  principles  of  the  Union,  and  to 
take  up  the  great  question  which  has  been  frequently  agi- 
tated, whether  it  be  expedient  and  requisite  for  the  States 
to  delegate  a  larger  proportion  of  power  to  Congress,  or 
not ;  yet  it  would  be  a  part  of  my  duty,  and  that  of  every 
true  patriot,  to  assert  without  reserve,  and  to  insist  upon, 
the  followiug  positions.  That,  unless  the  States  will  suffer 
Congress  to  exercise  those  prerogatives  they  are  undoubt- 
edly invested  with  by  the  constitution,  every  thing  must 
very  rapidly  tend  to  anarchy  and  confusion.  That  it  is 
indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual  States, 
that  there  should  be  lodged  somewhere  a  supreme  power 
to  regulate  and  govern  the  general  concerns  of  the  con- 
federated republic,  without  which  the  Union  can  not  be 
of  long  duration.  That  there  must  be  a  faithful  and 
pointed  compliance,  on  the  part  of  every  State,  with  the 
late  proposals  and  demands  of  Congress,  or  the  most  fatal 
consequences  will  ensue.  That  whatever  measures  have  a 
tendency  to  dissolve  the  Union,  or  contribute  to  violate 
or  lessen  the  sovereign  authority,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  hostile  to  the  liberty  and  independency  of  America, 
and  the  authors  of  them  treated  accordingly.  And  lastly, 
unless  we  can  be  enabled,  by  the  concurrence  of  the  States, 
to  participate  of  the  fruits  of  the  revolution,  and  enjoy 
the  essential  benefits  of  civil  society,  under  a  form  of 
government  so  free  and  uncorrupted,  so  happily  guarded 
against  the  dangers   of  oppression,  as  has  been  devised 
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and  adopted  by  the  articles  of  confederation,  it  will  be  a 
subject  of  regret,  that  so  much  blood  and  treasure  have 
been  lavished  for  no  purpose,  that  so  many  sufferings  have 
been  encountered  without  a  compensation,  and  that  so 
many  sacrifices  have  been  made  in  vain. 

"  Many  other  considerations  might  here  be  adduced  to 
prove,  that,  without  an  entire  conformity  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Union,  we  can  not  exist  as  an  independent  power. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  mention  but  one  or 
two,  which  seem  to  me  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is 
only  in  our  united  character,  as  a  nation,  that  our  inde- 
pendence is  -acknowledged,  that  our  power  can  be  regarded, 
or  our  'credit  supported,  among  fpreign  nations.  The 
treaties  of  the  European  powers  with  the  United  States  of 
America  will  have  no  validity  on  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  We  shall  be  left  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature;  or 
we  may  find,  by  our  own  unhappy  experience,  that  there 
is  a  natural  and  necessary  progression  from  the  extreme 
of  anarchy  to  the  extreme  of  tyranny,  and  that  arbitrary 
power  is  most  easily  established  on  the  ruins  of  liberty, 
abused  to  licentiousness. 

"As  to  the  second  article,  which  respects  the  perform- 
ance of  public  justice,  Congress  have,  in  their  late  address 
to  the  United  States,  almost  exhausted  the  subject ;  they 
have  explained  their  ideas  so  fully,  and  have  enforced  the 
obligations  the  States  are  under,  to  render  complete  justice 
to  all  the  public  creditors,  with  so  much  dignity  and  en- 
ergy, that,  in  my  opinion,  no  real  friend  of  the  honor  and 
independency  of  America  can  hesitate  a  single  moment, 
respecting  the  propriety  of  complying  with  the  just  and 
honorable  measures  proposed.  If  their  arguments  do 
not  produce  conviction,  I  know  of  nothing  that  will  have 
greater  influence;  especially  when  we  recollect,  that  the 
system  referred  to,  being  the  result  of  the  collected  wis- 
dom of  the  continent,  must  be  esteemed,  if  not  perfect, 
certainly  the  least  objectionable  of  any  that  could  be  de- 
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vised;  and  that,  if  it  shall  not  be  carried  into  immediate 
execution,  a  national  bankruptcy,  with  all  its  deplorable 
consequences,  will  take  place,  before  any  different  plan  can 
possibly  be  proposed  and  adopted.  So  pressing  are  the 
present  circumstances,  and  such  is  the  alternative  now  of- 
fered to  the  States.  The  ability  of  the  country  to  dis- 
charge the  debts,  which  have  been  incurred  in  its  defense, 
is  not  to  be  doubted;  an  inclination,  I  flatter  myself,  will 
not  be  wanting.  The  path  of  our  duty  is  plain  before  us; 
honesty  will  be  found,  on  every  experiment,  to  be  the 
best  and  only  true  policy.  Let  us,  then,  as  a  nation,  be 
just;  let  us  fulfill  the  public  contracts,  which  Congress 
had  undoubtedly  a  right  to  make  for  the  purpose'  of  car- 
rying on  the  war,  with  the  same  good  faith  we  suppose 
ourselves  bound  to  perforfn  our  private  engagements.  In 
the  mean  time,  let  an  attention  to  the  cheerful  perform- 
ance of  their  proper  business,  as  individuals  and  as  mem- 
bers of  society,  be  earnestly  inculcated  on  the  citizens  of 
America;  then  will  they  strengthen  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment, and  be  happy  under  its  protection ;  every  one  will 
reap  the  fruit  of  his  labors,  every  one  will  enjoy  his  own 
acquisitions,  without  molestation  and  without  danger. 

"In  this  state  of  absolute  freedom  and  perfect  security, 
who  will  grudge  to  yield  a  very  little  of  his  property  to 
support  the  common  interest  of  society,  and  insure  the 
protection  of  government?  Who  does  not  remember  the 
frequent  declarations,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
that  we  should  be  completely  satisfied,  if,  at  the  expense 
of  one  half,  we  could  defend  the  remainder  of  our  pos- 
sessions? Where  is  the  man  to  be  found,  who  wishes  to 
remain  indebted  for  the  defense  of  his  own  person  and 
property,  to  the  exertions,  the  bravery,  and  the  blood  of 
others,  without  making  one  generous  effort  to  repay  the 
debt  of  honor  and  of  gratitude?  In  what  part  of  the 
continent  shall  we  find  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  who 
would  not  blush  to  stand  up  and  propose  measures,  pur- 
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posely  calculated  to  rob  the  soldier  of  his  stipend,  and  the 
public  creditor  of  his  due?  And  were  it  possible,  that 
such  a  flagrant  instance  of  injustice  could  ever  happen, 
would  it  not  excite  the  general  indignation,  and  tend  to 
bring  down  upon  the  authors  of  such  measures  the  ag- 
gravated vengeance  of  Heaven?  If,  after  all,  a  spirit  of 
disunion,  or  a  temper  of  obstinacy  and  perverseness  should 
manifest  itself  in  any  of  the  States;  if  such  an  ungracious 
disposition  should  attempt  to  frustrate  all  the  happy  efl'ects 
that  might  be  expected  to  flow  from  the  Union;  if  there 
should  be  a  refusal  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  for 
funds  to  discharge  the  annual  interest  on  the  public  debts; 
and  if  that  refusal  should  revive  again  all  those  jealousies, 
and  produce  all  those  evils,  which  are  now  happily  re- 
moved. Congress,  who  have,  in  all  their  transactions,  shown 
a  great  degree  of  magnanimity  and  justice,  will  stand  jus- 
tified in  the  sight  of  God  and  man;  and  the  State  alone, 
which  puts  itself  in  opposition  to  the  aggregate  wisdom 
of  the  continent,  and  follows  such  mistaken  and  pernicious 
counsels,  will  be  responsible  for  all  the  consequences. 

"  For  my  own  part,  conscious  of  having  acted,  while  a 
servant  [of  the  public,  in  the  manner  I  conceived  best 
suited  to  promote  the  real  interests  of  my  country;  hav- 
ing, in  consequence  of  my  fixed  belief,  in  some  measure 
pledged  myself  to  the  army,  that  their  country  would 
finally  do  them  complete  and  ample  justice;  and  not  wish- 
ing to  conceal  any  instance  of  my  official  conduct  from  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  I  have  thought  proper  to  transmit  to 
your  Excellency  the  enclosed  collection  of  papers,  relative 
to  the  half-pay  and  commutation  granted  by  Congress  to 
the  officers  of  the  army.'  From  these  communications, 
my  decided  sentiments  will  be  clearly  comprehended, 
together  with  the  conclusive  reasons  which  induced  me, 
at  an  early  period,  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
measure,  in  the  most  earnest  and  serious  manner.  As  the 
proceedings  of  Congress,  the  army,  and  myself,  are  open  to 
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all,  and  contain,  in  ray  opinion,  sufficient  information  to 
remove  the  prejudices  and  errors,  which  may  have  been 
entertained  by  any,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing 
more  than  to  observe,  that  the  resolutions  of  Congress, 
now  alluded  to,  are  undoubtedly  as  absolutely  binding 
upon  the  United  States,  as  the  most  solemn  acts  of  confed- 
eration or  legislation. 

"As  to  the  idea,  which,  I  am  informed,  has  in  some 
instances  prevailed,  that  the  half-pay  and  commutation  are 
to  be  regarded  merely  in  the  odious  light  of  a  pension,  it 
ought  to  be  exploded  for  ever.  That  provision  should  be 
viewed,  as  it  really  was,  a  reasonable  compensation  offered 
by  Congress,  at  a  time  when  they  had  nothing  else  to  give 
to  the  officers  of  the  army  for  services  then  to  be  per- 
formed. It  was  the  only  means  to  prevent  a  total  dere- 
liction of  the  service.  It  was  a  part  of  their  hire.  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say,  it  was  the  price  of  their  blood,  and  of 
your  independency ;  it  is,  therefore,  more  than  a  common 
debt,  it  is  a  debt  of  honor;  it  can  never  be  considered  as 
a  pension  or  gratuity,  nor  canceled  until  it  is  fairly  dis- 
charged. 

"  With  regard  to  a  distinction  between  officers  and  sol- 
diers, it  is  sufficient  that  the  uniform  experience  of  every 
nation  of  the  world,  combined  with  our  own,  proves  the 
utility  and  propriety  of  the  discrimination.  Rewards,  in 
proportion  to  the  aids  which  the  public  derives  from  them, 
are  unquestionably  due  to  all  its  servants.  In  some  lines, 
the  soldiers  have,  perhaps,  generally  had  as  ample  com- 
pensation for  their  services  by  the  large  bounties  which 
have  been  paid  to  them,  as  their  officers  will  receive  in 
the  proposed  commutation ;  in  others,  if,  besides  the  dona- 
tion of  lands,  the  payment  of  arrearages  of  clothing  and 
wages  (in  which  articles  all  the  component  parts  of  the 
army  must  be  put  upon  the  same  footing),  we  take  into 
the  estimate  the  bounties  many  of  the  soldiers  have  re- 
ceived, and  the  gratuity  of  one  year's  full  pay,  which  is 
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promised  to  all,  possibly  their  situation  (every  circum- 
stance being  duly  considered)  will  not  be  deemed  less 
eligible  than  that  of  the  officers.  Should  a  further 
reward,  however,  be  judged  equitable,  I  will  venture  to 
assert  no  one  will  enjoy  greater  satisfaction  than  myself, 
on  seeing  an  exemption  from  taxes  for  a  limited  time 
(which  has  been  petitioned  for  in  some  instances),  or  any 
other  adequate  immunity  or  compensation  granted  to  the 
brave  defenders  of  their  country's  cause ;  but  neither  the 
adoption  nor  rejection  of  this  proposition  will  in  any  man- 
ner affect,  much  less  militate  against,  the  act  of  Congress 
by  which  they  have  offered  five  years'  full  pay,  in  lieu  of 
the  half  pay  for  life,  which  had  been  before  promised  to 
the  officers  of  the  army. 

"Before  I  conclude  the  subject  of  public  justice,  I  can 
not  omit  to  mention  the  obligations  this  country  is  under  to 
that  meritorious  class  of  veteran  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates,  who  have  been  discharged  for  inability,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  23d  of  April, 
1782,  on  an  annual  pension  for  life.  Their  peculiar  suf- 
ferings, their  singular  merits  and  claims  to  that  provision, 
need  only  to  be  known,  to  interest  all  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity in  their  behalf.  Nothing  but  a  punctual  payment 
of  their  annual  allowance  can  rescue  them  from  the  most 
complicated  misery;  and  nothing  could  be  a  more  mel- 
ancholy and  distressing  sight  than  to  behold  those,  who 
have  shed  their  blood  or  lost  their  limbs  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  without  a  shelter,  without  a  friend,  and 
without  the  means  of  obtaining  any  of  the  necessaries  or 
comforts  of  life,  compelled  to  beg  their  daily  bread  from 
door  to  door.  Suffer  me  to  recommend  those  of  this 
description,  belonging  to  your  State,  to  the  warmest  pat- 
ronage of  your  Excellency  and  your  legislature.  ■ 

"  It  is  necessary  to  say  but  a  few  words  on  the  third 
topic  which  was  proposed,  and  which  regards  particularly 
the  defense  of  the  republic;  as  there  can  be   little  doubt 
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that  Congress  will  recommend  a  proper  peace-establish- 
ment for  the  United  States,  in  which  a  due  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  importance  of  placing  the  militia  of  the 
Union  upon  a  regular  and  respectable  footing.  If  this 
should  be  the  case,  I  would  beg  leave  to  urge  the  great 
advantage  of  it  in  the  strongest  terms.  The  militia  of  this 
country  must  be  considered  as  the  palladium  of  our  secu- 
rity, and  the  first  effectual  resort  in  case  of  hostility.  It 
is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  same  system  should  per- 
vade the  whole ;  that  the  formation  and  discipline  of  the 
militia  of  the  Continent  should  be  absolutely  uniform, 
and  that  the  same  species  of  arms,  accouterments,  and 
military  apparatus  should  be  introduced  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States.  No  one  who  has  not  learned  it  from 
experience,  can  conceive  the  difficulty,  expense,  and  con- 
fusion which  result  from  a  contrary  system,  or  the  vague 
arrangements  which  have  hitherto  prevailed. 

"  If,  in  treating  of  political  points,  a  greater  latitude 
than  usual  has  been  taken  in  the  course  of  this  address, 
the  importance  of  the  crisis,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
objects  in  discussion,  must  be  my  apology.  It  is,  how- 
ever, neither  my  wish  nor  expectation,  that  the  preceding 
observations  should  claim  any  regard,  except  so  far  as  they 
shall  appear  to  be  dictated  by  a  good  intention,  consonant 
to  the  immutable  rules  of  justice,  calculated  to  produce 
a  liberal  system  of  policy,  and  founded  on  whatever  expe- 
rience may  have  been  acquired  by  a  long  and  close  atten- 
tion to  public  business.  Here  I  might  speak  with  the 
more  confidence,  from  my  actual  observations ;  and,  if  it 
would  not  swell  this  letter  (already  too  prolix)  beyond  the 
bounds  I  had  prescribed  for  myself,  I  could  demonstrate, 
to  every  mind  open  to  conviction,  that  in  less  time,  and 
with  much  less  expense  than  has  been  incurred,  the  war 
might  have  been  brought  to  the  same  happy  conclusion, 
if  the  resources  of  the  Continent  could  have  been  properly 
drawn    forth;    that    the    distresses   and    disappointments 
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which  have  very  often  occurred  have,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, resulted  more  from  a  want  of  energy  in  the  Con- 
tinental Government  than  a  deficiency  of  means  in  the 
particular  States;  that  the  inefficacy  of  measures  arising 
from  the  want  of  an  adequate  authority  in  the  supreme 
power,  from  a  partial  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of 
Congress  in  some  of  the  States,  and  from  a  failure  of  punc- 
tuality in  others,  while  it  tended  to  damp  the  zeal  of  those 
who  were  more  willing  to  exert  themselves,  served  also  to 
accumulate  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  to  frustrate  the 
best  concerted  plans ;  and  that  the  discouragement  occa- 
sioned by  the  complicated  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
in  which  our  affairs  were  by  this  means  involved,  would 
long  ago  have  produced  the  dissolution  of  any  army  less 
patient,  less  virtuous,  and  less  persevering  that  that  which 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  command.  But,  while  I  men- 
tion these  things,  which  are  notorious  facts,  as  the  defects 
of  our  federal  constitution,  particularly  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  war,  I  beg  it  may  be  understood  that,  as  I  have  ever 
taken  a  pleasure  in  gratefully  acknowledging  the  assist- 
ance and  support  I  have  derived  from  every  class  of  citi- 
zens, so  shall  I  always  be  happy  to  do  justice  to  the 
unparalleled  exertions  of  the  individual  States  on  many 
interesting  occasions. 

"  I  have  thus  freely  disclosed  what  I  wished  to  make 
known,  before  I  surrendered  up  my  public  trust  to  those 
who  committed  it  to  me.  The  task  is  now  accomplished. 
I  now  bid  adieu  to  your  Excellency  as  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  your  State,  at  the  same  time  I  bid  a  last  fare- 
well to  the  cares  of  office  and  all  the  employments  of 
public  life. 

It  remains,  then,  to  be  my  final  and  only  request,  that 
your  Excellency  will  communicate  these  sentiments  to 
your  legislature  at  their  next  meeting,  and  that  they  may 
be  considered  as  the  legacy  of  one  who  has  ardently 
wished,  on  all  occasions,  to  be  useful  to  his  country,  and 
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who,  even  in  the  shade  of  retirement  will  not  fail  to  im- 
plore the  divine  benediction  upon  it. 

"  I  now  make  it  my  earnest  prayer  that  God  would 
have  you,  and  the  State  over  which  you  preside,  in  his  holy 
protection ;  that  He  would  incline  the  hearts  of  the  citi- 
zens to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordination  and  obedience 
to  government;  to  entertain  a  brotherly  affection  and  love 
for  one  another,  for  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  United 
States  at  large,  and  particularly  for  their  brethren  who 
have  served  in  the  field;  and,  finally,  that  He  would  most 
graciously  be  pleased  to  dispose  us  all  to  do  justice,  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  demean  ourselves  with  that  charity, 
humility,  and  pacific  temper  of  mind,  which  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  divine  Author  of  our  blessed  relig- 
ion, and  without  an  humble  imitation  of  whose  example 
in  these  things  we  can  never  hope  to  be  a  happy  nation. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  esteem  and 
respect,  Sir,  your  Excellency's  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant." 
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WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS  TO  THE  ARMY— DE- 
LIVERS UP  HIS   COMMISSION— LAST  SCENE  IN  THE 
GRAND    DRAMA— MOUNT    VERNON— WASH- 
INGTON'S PART   IN  THE   ESTABLISH- 
MENT   OF   THE    FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTION. 

NOW  finding  the  task  of  answering  appeals  which 
he  could  not  satisfy  growing  wearying  to  him, 
Washington  set  out  with  Governor  Clinton  on  a  tour 
to  Lake  Champlain,  to  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
and  to  other  places  made  memorable  by  the  war,  at 
the  North,  and  was  more  than  ever  impressed  with 
the  natural  riches  and  grandeur  of  the  country  des- 
tined for  the  introduction  of  the  experiment  of  re- 
publican government. 

But  the  definitive  treaty  had  been  signed,  and  the 
time  was  at  hand  for  him  to  close  his  connection 
with  the  army  before  its  dissolution.  He,  accord- 
ingly, addressed  to  the  army  his  last  general  order 
in  these  words : 

"  Rocky  Hill,  near  Princeton,  November  2,  178.3. 
"  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  after  giv- 
ing the  most  honorable  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the 
federal  armies,  and  presenting  them  with  the  thanks  of  their 
country  for  their  long,  eminent,  and  faithful  se^vicoe,  hav- 
ing thought  proper,  by  their  proclamation  bearing  date  the 
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18th  day  of  October  last,  to  discharge  such  part  of  the 
troops  as  were  engaged  for  the  war,  and  to  permit  the 
officers  on  furloughs  to  retire  from  the  service,  from  and 
after  to-morrow ;  which  proclamation  having  been  com- 
municated in  the  public  papers  for  the  information  and 
government  of  all  concerned,  it  only  remains  for  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief to  address  himself  once  more,  and  that 
for  the  last  time,  to  the  armies  of  the  United  States  (how- 
ever widely  dispersed  the  individuals  who  composed  them 
may  be),  and  to  bid  them  an  affectionate,  a  long  farewell. 

"But  before  the  Commander-in-chief  takes  his  final 
leave  of  those  he  holds  most  dear,  he  wishes  to  indulge 
himself  for  a  few  moments  in  calling  to  mind  a  slight  re- 
view of  the  past.  He  will  then  take  the  liberty  of  explor- 
ing with  his  military  friends,  their  future  prospects,  of 
advising  the  general  line  of  conduct,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
ought  to  be  pursued ;  and  he  will  conclude  the  address 
by  expressing  the  obligations  he  feels  himself  under  for 
the  spirited  and  able  assistance  he  has  experienced  from 
them,  in  the  performance  of  an  arduous  office. 

"  A  contemplation  of  the  complete  attainment  (at  a 
period  earlier  than  could  have  been  expected)  of  the  object, 
for  which  we  contended  against  so  formidable  a  power,  can 
not  but  inspire  us  with  astonishment  and  gratitude.  The 
disadvantageous  circumstances,  on  our  part,  under  which 
the  war  was  undertaken,  can  never  be  forgotten.  The 
singular  interpositions  of  Providence  in  our  feeble  condi- 
tion were  such,  as  could  scarcely  escape  the  attention  of 
the  most  unobserving;  while  the  unparalleled  persever- 
ance of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  through  almost 
every  possible  suffering  and  discouragement  for  the  space 
of  eight  long  years,  was  little  short  of  a  standing  miracle. 

"  It  is  not  the  meaning  or  within  the  compass  of  this 
address,  to  detail  the  hardships  peculiarly  incident  to  our 
service^  or  to  describe  the  distresses,  which  have  in  several 
instances  resulted  from  the  extremes  of  hunger  and  naked- 
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ness,  combined  with  tiie  rigors  of  an  inclement  season 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  dark  side  of  our  affair! 
Every  American  officer  and  soldier  must  now  console  him 
self  for  any  unpleasant  circumstances,  which  may  have  oc 
curred,  by  a  recollection  of  the  uncommon  scenes  in  whic 
he  has  been  called  to  act  no  inglorious  part,  and  the  as 
tonishing  events  of  which  he  has  been  a  witness;  even1 
which  have  seldom,  if  ever  before,  taken  place  on  the  stag 
of  human  action ;  nor  can  they  probably  ever  happe 
again.  For  who  has  before  seen  a  disciplined  army  forme 
at  once  from  .such  raw  materials?  Who,  that  was  not 
witness,  could  imagine,  that  the  most  violent  local  preji; 
dices  would  cease  so  soon ;  and  that  men,  who  came  froi 
the  different  parts  of  the  continent,  strongly  disposed  b 
habits  of  education  to  despise  and  quarrel  with  one  anothe; 
would  instantly  become  but  one  patriot  band  of  brothers 
Or  who,  that  was  not  on  the  spot,  can  trace  the  steps  b 
which  such  a  wonderful  revolution  has  been  effected,  an 
such  a  glorious  period  put  to  all  our  warlike  toils? 

"  It  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  enlarged  prof 
pects  of  happiness,  opened  by  the  confirmation  of  our  ir 
dependence  and  sovereignty,  almost  exceed  the  power  o 
description.  And  shall  not  the  brave  men,  who  have  cor 
tributed  so  essentially  to  these  inestimable  acquisitioni 
retiring  victorious  from  the  field  of  war  to  the  field  o 
agriculture,  participate  in  all  the  blessings,  which  hav 
been  obtained?  In  such  a  republic,  who  will  exclud 
them  from  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  the  fruits  of  thei 
labor?  In  such  a  country,  so  happily  circumstanced,  th 
pursuits  of  commerce  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  wi 
unfold  to  industry  the  certain  road  to  competence.  T 
those  hardy  soldiers,  who  are  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  ac 
venture,  the  fisheries  will  afford  ample  and  profitable  en 
ployment;  and  the  extensive  and  fertile  regions  of  th 
West  will  yield  a  most  happy  asylum  to  those,  who,  fon 
of  domestic  enjoyment,  are  seeking  for  personal  independ 
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ence.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive,  that  any  one  of  the 
United  States  will  prefer  a  national  bankruptcy,  and  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  to  a  compliance  with  the  requisi- 
tions of  Congress,  and  the  payment  of  its  just  debts;  so 
that  the  officers  and  soldiers  may  expect  considerable  as- 
sistance, in  recommencing  their  civil  occupations,  from  the 
sums  due  them  from  the  public,  which  must  and  will  most 
inevitably  be  paid. 

"  In  order  to  effect  this  desirable  purpose,  and  remove 
the  prejudices,  which  may  have  taken  possession  of  the 
minds  of  any  of  the  good  people  of  the  States,  it  is  earnestly 
recommended  to  all  the  troops,  that,  with  strong  attach- 
ments for  the  Union,  they  should  carry  with  them  into 
civil  society  the  most  conciliating  dispositions,  and  that 
they  should  prove  themselves  not  less  virtuous  and  useful 
as  citizens,  than  they  have  been  persevering  and  victorious 
as  soldiers.  What  though  there  should  be  some  envious 
individuals,  who  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  debt  the  public 
have  contracted,  or  to  yield  the  tribute  due  to  merit ;  yet 
let  such  unworthy  treatment  produce  no  invectives,  nor 
instance  of  intemperate  conduct.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  the  imbiased  voice  of  the  free  citizens  of  the  United 
States  has  promised  the  just  reward  and  given  the  merited 
applause.  Let  it  be  known  and  remembered,  that  the  repu- 
tation of  the  federal  armies  is  established  beyond  the 
reach  of  malevolence;  and  let  a  consciousness  of  their 
achievements  and  fame  still  incite  the  men,  who  composed 
them  to  honorable  actions ;  under  the  persuasion  that  the 
private  virtues  of  economy,  prudence  and  industry  will  not 
be  less  amiable  in  civil  life,  than  the  more  splendid  qual- 
ities of  valor,  perseverance,  and  enterprise  were  in  the 
field.  Every  one  may  rest  assured,  that  much,  very  much, 
of  the  future  happiness  of  the  officers  and  men,  will  depend 
upon  the  wise  and  manly  conduct,  which  shall  be  adopted 
by  them  when  they  are  mingled  with  the  great  body  of 
the  community.     And,  although  the  general  has   so  fre- 
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quently  given  it  as  his  opinion  in  the  most  public  and 
explicit  manner,  that,  unless  the  principles  of  the  Federal 
Government  were  properly  supported,  and  the  powers  of 
the  Union  increased,  the  honor,  dignity,  and  justice  of  the 
nation  would  be  lost  forever;  yet  he  can  not  help  repeat- 
ing, on  this  occasion,  so  interesting  a  sentiment,  and  leaving 
it  as  his  last  injunction  to  every  officer  and  every  soldier, 
who  may  view  the  subject  in  the  same  serious  point  of 
light,  to  add  his  best  endeavors  to  those  of  his  worthy  fel- 
low-citizens towards  effecting  these  great  and  valuable 
purposes,  on  which  our  very  existence  as  a  nation  so 
materially  depends. 

"  The  Commander-in-chief  conceives  little  is  now  want- 
ing, to  enable  the  soldiers  to  change  the  military  character 
into  that  of  the  citizen,  but  that  steady  and  decent  tenor 
of  behavior,  which  has  generally  distinguished,  not  only 
the  army  under  his  immediate  command,  but  the  different 
detachments  and  separate  armies,  through  the  course  of 
the  war.  From  their  good  sense  and  prudence  he  antici- 
pates the  happiest  consequences;  and,  while  he  congratu- 
lates them  on  the  glorious  occasion,  which  renders  their 
services  in  the  field  no  longer  necessary,  he  wishes  to  ex- 
press the  strong  obligations  he  feels  himself  under  for  the 
assistance  he  has  received  from  every  class  and  in  every 
instance.  He  presents  his  thanks  in  the  most  serious  and 
affectionate  manner  to  the  general  officers,  as  well  for 
their  counsel  on  many  interesting  occasions,  as  for  their 
ardor  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  plans  he  had  adopted ; 
to  the  commandants  of  regiments  and  corps,  and  to  the 
other  officers,  for  their  great  zeal  and  attention  in  carry- 
ing his  orders  promptly  into  execution ;  to  the  staff,  for 
their  alacrity  and  exactness  in  performing  the  duties  of 
their  several  departments;  and  to  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  private  soldiers,  for  their  extraordinary  pa- 
tience and  suffering,  as  well  as  their  invincible  bravery  in 
action.     To  the  various  branches  of  the  army,  the  General 
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takes  this  last  and  solemn  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
inviolable  attachment  and  friendship.  He  wishes  more 
tHan  bare  professions  were  in  his  power;  that  he  were 
really  able  to  be  useful  to  them  all  in  future  life.  He 
flatters  himself,  however,  they  will  do  him  the  justice  to 
believe,  that  whatever  could  be  attempted,  with  propriety, 
by  him,  has  been  done. 

"  And  being  now  to  conclude  these  his  last  public  or- 
ders, to  take  his  ultimate  leave  in  a  short  time  of  the  mili- 
tary character,  and  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  armies  he  has 
so  long  had  the  honor  to  command,  he  can  only  again  offer 
in  their  behalf  his  recommendations  to  their  grateful  coun- 
try, and  his  prayers  to  the  God  of  armies.  May  ample 
justice  be  done  them  here,  and  may  the  choicest  of 
Heaven's  favors,  both  here  and  hereafter,  attend  those, 
who,  under  the  Divine  auspices,  have  secured  innumerable 
blessings  for  others.  With  these  wishes  and  this  benedic- 
tion the  Commander-in-chief  is  about  to  retire  from  the 
service.  The  curtain  of  separation  will  soon  be  drawn, 
and  the  military  scene,  to  him  will  be  closed  forever." 

On  the  25th  of  November,  Washington  with  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  and  a  detachment  of  the  army  entered 
New  York  City.  The  British  had  held  that  city 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  war;  and  now  for  the 
first  time  waved  over  it  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the 
flag  of  the  new  nation. 

On  the  4th  of  December  Washington  embraced 
and  bade  his  officers  farewell,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
trying  scene,  departed  for  Annapolis,  where  the  Con- 
gress was  then  in  session,  and  where  he  returned  to 
that  body  his  commission  as  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  American  army,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
December. 
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This  was  probably  the  most  glorious  scene  of  his 
life,  and  one  of  the  most  noble  spectacles  ever  wit- 
nessed by  men,  the  sight  of  a  man  universally  idol- 
ized, and  who  had  been  urged  by  the  army  to  allow 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  quietly  and  with 
deep  pleasure  and  gratitude,  delivering  up  his  power 
and  returning  to  the  blessings  of  his  home.  The 
event  also  marked  one  of  the  brightest  epochs  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  as  the  success  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  universal  manhood  in  social  life,  and  re- 
publicanism in  government. 

In  the  following  remarkable  words  Washington 
returned  his  commission  to  the  Congress : 

"Mb.  President: — The  great  events,  on  which  my 
resignation  depended,  having,  at  length,  taken  place,  I 
have  now  the  honor  of  offering  my  sincere  congratulations 
to  Congress,  and  of  presenting  myself  before  them,  to  sur- 
render into  their  hands  the  trust  committed  to  me,  and  to 
claim  the  iriSulgence  of  retiring  from  the  service  of  my 
country. 

"Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  independence  and 
sovereignty,  and  pleased  with  the  opportunity  afforded  the 
United  States  of  becoming  a  respectable  nation,  I  resign 
with  satisfaction  the  appointment  I  accepted  with  diffi- 
dence; a  diffidence  in  my  abilities  to  accomplish  so  ardu- 
ous a  task,  which,  however,  was  superseded  by  a  confidence 
in  the  rectitude  of  our  cause,  the  support  of  the  supreme 
power  of  the  Union,  and  the  patronage  of  Heaven. 

"The  successful  termination  of  the  war  has  verified 
the  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  my  gratitude  for  the 
interposition  of  Providence,  and  the  assistance  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  countrymen,  increases  with  every  view  of 
the  momentous  contest. 
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"  While  I  repeat  my  obligations  to  the  army  in  general, 
I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  not  to  acknowl- 
edge, in  this  place,  the  peculiar  services  and  distinguished 
merits  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  attached  to  my 
person  during  the  war.  It  was  impossible  that  the  choice 
of  confidential  officers  to  compose  my  family  should  have 
been  more  fortunate.  Permit  me.  Sir,  to  recommend  in 
particular  those,  who  have  continued  in  service  to  the 
present  moment,  as  worthy  of  the  favorable  notice  and 
patronage  of  Congress. 

"  I  consider  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  this  last 
solemn  act  of  my  official  life,  by  commending  the  interests 
of  our  dearest  country  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God, 
and  those  who  have  the  superintendence  of  them  to  His 
holy  keeping. 

"Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I  retire 
from  the  great  theatre  of  action;  and  bidding  an  affection- 
ate farewell  to  this  august  body,  under  whose  orders  I 
have  so  long  acted,  I  here  offer  my  commission,  and  take 
my  leave  of  all  the  employments  of  public  life." 

General  Mifflin,  then  President  of  the  Congress, 
replied  in  a  feeling  manner,  invoking  blessings  on 
the  head  of  the  honored  chief.  It  was  the  last 
scene  in  the  great  drama. 

On  Christmas-eve  Washington  arrived  at  Mount 
Vernon,  where  he  expected,  he  said,  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  cultivating  the  affections  of 
good  men,  and  in  practicing  the  domestic  virtues. 
But  in  this  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

During  the  war  Washington  drew  so  largely  on 
his  own  resources  as  to  be  forced  now  to  unusual 
economy  at  Mount  Vernon.  Seeing  the  increased 
demands  that  would  now  be  made  upon  his  means, 
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Pennsylvania  proposed  to  him  to  allow  her  delegates 
to  present  his  case  in  the  Congress  that  some  sub- 
stantial aid  might  be  afforded  him  at  that  time  as  a 
just  token  of  the  public  appreciation  of  his  great 
services.  This  he  declined,  declaring  that  it  was 
one  of  his  greatest  sources  of  satisfaction  to  know 
that  he  had  served  his  country  at  the  sacrifice  of 
his  private  interests. 

Many  applications  were  now  made  to  him  by 
historians  of  the  Revolution,  for  papers  in  his  pos- 
session bearing  on  his  own  life.  He  opposed  the 
idea  of  a  biography  of  himself,  otherwise  than  as  in- 
terwoven with  the  history  of  the  war ;  and  preferred 
that  posterity  should  think  and  say  any  thing  of  him 
than  to  have  vanity  imputed  to  him  by  any  act  of 
his  own. 

There  began  to  be  a  great  outcry  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  against  the  "  Order  of  the 
Cincinnati,"  the  people  fearing  that  it  would  estab- 
lish a  military  aristocracy  which  would  be  perpetu- 
ated in  certain  families.  But  the  "Order"  met  in 
Philadelphia  in  May,  1784,  and  Washington  presided. 
By  his  advice  all  the  hereditary  and  other  objec- 
tionable features  were  struck  from  its  constitution, 
and  having  become  harmless,  no  more  opposition  to 
it  was  ever  made. 

In  August,  1784,  La  Fayette  visited  America, 
and  spent  two  weeks  at  Mount  Vernon,  where  he 
was  treated  with  the  highest  tokens  of  affection. 

During  the  fall  of  this  year  Washington  made  a 
tour,  with  his  old  friend  Dr.  Craik,  to  the  Mononga- 
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hela,  explored  the  country  through  the  AUeghanies 
to  Staunton  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and 
was  only  prevented  extending  his  tour  to  the  Ohio 
and  down  to  the  Great  Kanawha  by  the  hostile  atti- 
tude of  the  Indians. 

He  was  again  impressed,  as  he  had  been  in  1770, 
with  the  idea  that  Maryland  and  Virginia  should 
open  a  water  and  portage  communication  with  the 
Ohio  and  the  great  lakes,  and  wrote  Governor  Har- 
rison of  Virginia  to  that  eifect.  He  was  subse- 
quently invited  to  visit  the  Legislature  of  his  State 
and  lay  his  views  before  that  body.  He  also  laid 
his  plan  before  the  Congress  for  improving  the  rivers 
of  the  Atlantic  as  far  west  as  possible  and  then 
connecting  with  the  rivers  of  the  great  central  basin 
by  roads.  He  was  thus  bringing  forward  the  whole 
question  of  internal  improvements  throughout  the 
country.  His  explorations  and  views  were  the 
foundation  of  the  present  vast  system  of  State  and 
Government  improvements  throughout  the  Nation. 

Late  in  1784,  he  presided  at  a  meeting  in  Annap- 
olis, looking  to  the  improving  of  the  Potomac  and 
opening  a  way  to  the  West.  From  the  action  of  that 
meeting  the  "Potomac  Company"  was  formed.  The 
Legislature  voted  him  a  large  stock  in  that  company 
as  a  mark  of  respect  for  his  services  to  the  country 
and  his  interest  in  the  organization  and  objects  of  the 
company.  But  he  declined  to  receive  presents  or 
pay,  and  stated  that  he  would  name  the  benefit  de- 
signed for  him  to  some  cause  of  advantage  to  the  State. 
This   privilege  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  granted 
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him.  The  "Potomac  Company"  was  organized  at 
Alexandria  in  May,  1785,  and  his  "Excellency," 
George  Washington,  elected  its  first  president,  the 
stockholders  being  Virginians  and  Marylanders.  The 
improvement  of  the  Potomac  soon  after  began  under 
the  direction  of  the  Company.  He  served  as  the 
president  of  this  company  until  his  election  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  then  out  of  respect 
for  him  the  company  refused  to  choose  a  presiding 
officer  for  one  year.  In  1802,  the  "  Potomac  Com- 
pany "  disappeared.  This  was  one  of  Washington's 
most  considerable  public  enterprises,  and  although  it 
failed  of  its  final  object,  it  was  one  of  the  earliest 
efforts  at  internal  improvement,  and  was  greatly  bene- 
ficial in  advancing  public  interest  in  that  direction. 

To  Richard  Henry  Lee,  "then  President  of  the 
Congress,  Washington  wrote  late  in  1784,  suggesting 
the  exploring  of  the  western  waters ;  and  that  a  map 
of  the  entire  country  should  be  made ;  that  a  just ' 
price  should  be  fixed  on  the  public  lands,  and  the 
interests  of  actual  settlers  secured. 

During  this  period  he  devoted  his  attention  mainly 
to  the  care  of  his  farm,  to  raising  stock,  and  beauti- 
fying his  lands  by  planting  ornamental  trees  and 
otherwise. 

He  read  agricultural  works  and  corresponded  with 
agricultural  manufacturers,  and  began  to  regain  his 
former  domestic  habits,  and  the  scrupulous  business 
routine  which  had  always  marked  his  career.  Letter- 
writing  now  became  such  a  vast  business  with  him 
as  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  employ  Tobias 
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Lear,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  a  native 
of  New  Hampshire,  as  his  secretary.  Lear  was  also 
tutor  to  his  two  adopted  children.  Even  then  this 
correspondence  became  so  burdensome,  and  was,  much 
of  it,  of  so  little  possible  interest  to  him,  and  fur- 
nished him  no  chances  for  benefiting  those  applying 
to  him,  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  seek  some 
kind  of  relief. 

He  now  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  "  social  in- 
tercourse," taking  great  pleasure  in  entertaining  his 
friends,  with  that  easy  hospitality  which  distinguished 
the  men  of  his  day  and  circumstances.  He  was  not 
a  great  talker,  and  though  rather  serious  in  deport- 
ment, enjoyed  keenly  the  sports  and  hilarity  of  his 
associates.  He  engaged  sometimes,  now,  it  is  said, 
in  a  game  of  whist;  and  certainly  did  resume  the 
fox  chase,  but  not  with  that  avidity  which  character- 
ized his  life  in  the  days  of  his  early  patron,  old  Lord 
Thomas  Fairfax. 

One  thing,  especially  noticeable,  distinguished 
Washington  from  nearly  all  other  so-called  great  men. 
He  never  mentioned  his  own  deeds.  With  his  fel- 
low-officers, he  would  refer  to  the  affairs  of  the  long 
war,  but  never  to  those  relating  to  himself. 

During  all  this  time  he  had  watched  closely  the 
progress  of  affairs  in  the  country.  Although  most 
European  powers  had  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  yet  the  Congress  Avas  beset 
with  difficulties  and  without  power  to  enforce  its 
decrees.  A  really  doubtful  and  distressing  state  of 
affairs  began  to  exist  in  the  country.     The  rebellion 
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to  the  government  which  broke  out  in  Massachusetts 
in  1786,  although  put  down  by  General  Lincoln, 
greatly  distressed  him,  and  brought  out  some  of  his 
most  valuable  thoughts  in  letters  to  friends. 

At  last  a  convention  composed  of  delegates  from 
all  the  States,  except  Rhode  Island,  met  at  the  state- 
house  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787,  to  devise  some 
solution  for  the  present  commercial  and  other  diffi- 
culties of  the  country.  Washington  was  at  the  head 
of  the  delegation  from  Virginia,  and  was  chosen  pres- 
ident of  the  convention,  which  was,  generally  speak- 
ing, composed  of  the  first  men  in  the  country,  for 
ability  and  patriotism.  The  convention  sat  with 
closed  doors,  and  the  result  of  its  labors  was  the 
Constitution,  which  has  since  been  the  source  of 
national  pride,  strength,  and  unity.  The  Constitution 
was  ratified  in  due  time  by  a  majority  of  the  States, 
and  the  Congress  fixed  the  first  Wednesday  in  Jan- 
uary, 1789,  as  the  day  for  choosing  the  first  Pres- 
idential Electors  for  all  the  States. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE    CONSTITUTION— WASHINGTON'S   INFLUENCE   IN   ITS 
ADOPTION. 

THE  Articles  of  Confederation  had  been  tried  and 
found  wanting.  The  American  Confederation  or 
Union,  so-called,  had  utterly  failed  to  subserve  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  formed.  As  John  Adams 
had  predicted,  it  had  proven  to  be  a  rope  of  sand. 
It  had  brought  disgrace  on  the  American  people. 
Of  this  pitiable  fact  General  Washington  wrote : 

"To  be  more  exposed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
more  contemptible  than  we  already  are,  is  hardly  possible." 

The  circumstances  were  bad  and  hopeless  enough, 
it  may  well  be  supposed,  to  drive  Washington  into 
a  severe  criticism  like  this. 

Many  Americans  viewed  with  deep  anxiety  and 
despair  the  unfortunate  state  of  public  affairs,  while 
the  political  leaders  of  the  Old  World  looked  with 
complacency  upon  a  result  which  they  had  foretold 
from  the  beginning.  The  "  United  States  of  America  " 
had  become  a  high-sounding  bauble.  The  respect- 
ability that  America  had  acquired  in  a  state  of  war, 
all  vanished  in  a  state  of  peaceful  misrule.  While 
there  was  the  appearance  of  unity,  the  semblance  of 
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national  strength,  there  was  proportionate  considera- 
tion among  the  powers  of  the  world,  but  when  this 
had  frittered  away  among  thirteen  jealous,  irrespon- 
sible, powerless  States  claiming  to  be  separate  sov- 
ereignties, the  people  and  the  government  they  pre- 
tended to  have  set  up  for  the  betterment  of  mankind 
justly  became  a  laughing-stock  to  those  who  had 
believed  and  wished  that  such  wduld  be  the  result. 
These  thirteen  small  "  sovereignties  "  were  not  only 
withholding  from  the  Congress,  the  weak  represent- 
ative of  a  nation,  the  means  of  complying  with  the 
foreign  obligations  resting  upon  the  whole  country, 
but  they  were  vapidly  becoming  unfriendly,  and  jeal- 
ous rivals  of  one  another.  A  crisis  was  rapidly  de- 
veloping in  American  affairs. 

Under  the  Confederation  the  general  legislature 
was  usually  styled  "  The  Congress."  This  usage,  to 
a  great  extent,  prevails  in  the  letters  and  other 
writings  of  that  period,  and  throughout  this  work 
that  fancy  has  been  maintained  as  a  convenient  way 
of  separating  the  old,  temporary,  and  finally  com- 
paratively worthless  order  of  things,  from  the  perma- 
nent Congress  of  the  "  Federal "  Government.  The 
State  Legislatures  appointed  the  delegates  to  the 
Congress,  and  all  measures  of  that  .body  to  become 
effective  had  to  be  ratified  by  the  sovereign  States. 
During  the  war  for  independence,  however,  the  neces- 
sities of  th8  times  led  the  States  to  abide  mainly  by 
the  enactments  of  the  Congress.  The  unanimity  was 
fortunately  so  great  as  to  give  the  country  the  aspect 
of  a  consolidated  nation,  among  foreign  governments. 
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But  when  the  danger  was  passed  the  authority  of 
the  Congress  became  continually  less,  and  that  of  the 
States  of  no  effect.  Something  must  be  done  or  all 
would  be  lost,  and  the  best  and  most  earnest  men  of 
the  country  began  to  urge  the  people  everywhere  to 
give  the  necessary  power  to  the  Congress,  or  take 
immediate  steps  towards  putting  the  principles  for 
which  they  had  contended  on  some  better  and  more 
satisfactory  foundation. 

These  considerations  were  the  direct  cause  of  a 
movement  in  favor  of  a  general  convention  to  devise 
some  remedy  for  the  approaching  calamity.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  and  others  had  made  fruitless  efforts 
in  the  same  direction  in  the  Congress.  To  educate  a 
race  of  bickering  men  to  undertake  a  great  and  wise 
work,  although  it  related  solely  to  their  own  pres- 
ervation, was  no  easy  task. 

Massachusetts,  startled  by  "Shay's  Rebellion" 
and  a  state  of  universal  anarchy  in  her  own  borders, 
undertook  the  first  formal  step  in  the  matter  but 
suddenly  retreated  from  her  undertaking,  from  foolish 
motives.  That  is,  she  adopted  a  resolution  in  her 
Legislature  advising  the  Congress  to  recommend  a 
general  revision  of  the  Confederation  for  better  car- 
rying out  the  objects  of  the  Union,  and  after  doing 
this,  withdrew  the  instructions  to  the  congressional 
delegates,  through  fear  that  the  proposed  convention 
might  go  so  far  as  to  destroy  the  beautiful  system 
they  then  had,  and  establish  an  aristocracy.  Vir- 
ginia next  took  up  the  work,  but  from  no  more 
patriotic  or  less  selfish  motives  than  had   actuated 
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Massachusetts,  perhaps.  Her  quarrels  with  Mary- 
land as  to  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  and 
other  necessities  and  difficulties,  at  all  events  must 
have  been  largely  at  the  foundation  of  her  wise 
conduct. 

Still  whatever  may  have  actuated  her,  Virginia 
must  have  the  credit  for  taking  the  first  effective  step 
in  this  matter.  On  the  13th  of  January,  1786,  the 
Legislature  of  that  State  passed  a  resolution  direct- 
ing a  letter  to  be  sent  to  all  the  States  proposing 
a  convention  to  meet  at  Annapolis  on  the  following 
September,  to  "consider  how  far  a  uniform  system 
of  taxation  in  their  commercial  intercourse  and  reg- 
ulation might  be  necessary  to  their  common  interest 
and  permanent  harmony."  This  was  the  depth  of 
the  whole  matter,  but  it  was  proposed,  too,  that 
the  Congress  should  be  made  the  instrument  for 
putting  in  force  and,  from  time  to  time,  providing 
for  the  measures  adopted.  But  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  this  resolution  was  adopted  with  much 
difficulty,  and  then  more  through  the  belief  that  it 
would  fail  of  its  purpose  than  that  it  would  lead 
to  any  great  benefit  to  the  "  Union." 

A  commercial  convention  only  was  aimed  at,  and 
this  fortunately,  at  last,  became  a  revisory  or  con- 
stitutional convention. 

Among  the  men  who  favored  this  movement  less 
for  its  proposed  commercial  character  than  from 
the  hope  that  it  might  be  turned  to  more  bene- 
ficial purposes  to  the  country,  if  not  result  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  constitution,  were  General 
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Washington  and  Alexander  Hamilton.  Perhaps  a 
large  proportion  of  the  men  who  attended  the  meet- 
ing at  Annapolis  were  good  and  great  enough  to 
harbor  this  same  sentiment  before  they  left  their 
homes. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  1786,  delegates  from 
five  States  only  met  at  Annapolis.  They  were: 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  Egbert  Benson,  New  York; 
Abraham  Clark,  Wm.  C.  Houston,  and  James  Schure- 
man.  New  Jersey ;  Trench  Coxe,  Pennsylvania ;  John 
Dickinson  (formerly  of  Pennsylvania),  George  Read, 
and  Richard  Basset,  Delaware;  and  James  Madison, 
Jr.,  Edmund  Randolph,  and  Saint  George  Tucker, 
of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  unanimously  chosen  chairman, 
and  after  the  convention  had  deliberated  on  the 
state  of  the  case  and  freely  exchanged  sentiments, 
it  was  determined  that  nothing  could  be  undertaken 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  Accord- 
ingly a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  report 
to  be  addressed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  five  States 
represented.  Although  Mr.  Hamilton  was  not  a 
member  of  this  committee,  he  doubtlessly  mainly 
prepared  the  report  presented  to  the  convention. 
This  report  boldly  recommended  the  formation  of  a 
constitution  with  a  strong  government;  but  Mr. 
Randolph  and  some  others  were  opposed  to  this 
strong  attitude,  and  after  some  discussion  and  delay, 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  September,  the  following 
modified  report,  tempered  to  delicate  ears,  was  ac- 
cepted, and  a  copy  sent  to  the  Congress: 
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"To  the  honorable  the  legislatures  of  Virginia,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  the  commissioners  from  the  said 
states  respectively,  assembled  at  Annapolis,  humbly  beg  leave 
to  report: — 

"That,  pursuant  to  their  several  appointments,  they 
met  at  Annapolis,  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  September  instant,  and  having  proceeded  to  a  com- 
munication of  their  powers,  they  found  that  the  states  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  had,  in  substance, 
and  nearly  in  the  same  terms,  authorized  their  respective 
commissioners  'to  meet  such  commissioners  as  were  or 
might  be  appointed  by  the  other  States  in  the  Union,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  should  be  agreed  upon  by  the  said 
commissioners,  to  take  into  consideration  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  to  consider  how  far  a  uni- 
form system  in  their  commercial  intercourse  and  regula- 
tions, might  be  necessary  to  their  common  interest  and 
permanent  harmony,  and  to  report  to  the  several  states 
such  an  act  relative  to  this  great  object,  as,  when  unani- 
mously ratified  by  them,  would  enable  the  United  States, 
in  Congress  assembled,  effectually  to  provide  for  the  same.' 

"That  the  state  of  Delaware  had  given  similar  powers 
to  their  commissioners,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the 
act  to  be  framed  in  virtue  of  these  powers,  is  required  to 
be  reported  '  to  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
to  be  agreed  to  by  them,  and  confirmed  by  the  legislatures 
of  every  state.' 

"That  the  state  of  New  Jersey  had  enlarged  the  object 
of  their  appointment,  empowering  their  commissioners  '  to 
consider  how  far  a  uniform  system  in  their  commercial 
regulations,  and  other  importard  matters,  might  be  neces- 
sary to  the  common  interest  and  permanent  harmony  of 
the  several  states;'  and  to  report  such  an  act  on  the  sub-' 
ject,  as,  when  ratified  by  them,  '  would  enable  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  effectually  to  provide  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  Union.' 
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"That  appointments  of  commissioners  have  also  been 
made  by  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  North  Carolina,  none  of  whom,  how- 
ever, have  attended ;  but  that  no  information  has  been 
received  by  your  commissioners  of  any  appointment  hav- 
ing been  made  by  the  states  of  Connecticut,  Maryland, 
South  Carolina,  or  Georgia. 

"  That  the  express  terms  of  the  powers  to  your  com- 
missioners supposing  a  deputation  from  all  the  states,  and 
having  for  object  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  your  commissioners  did  not  conceive  it  advisable 
to  proceed  on  the  business  of  their  mission  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  so  partial  and  defective  a  representation. 

"  Deeply  impressed,  however,  Avith  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  object  confided  to  them  on  this  occasion, 
your  commissioners  can  not  forbear  to  indulge  an  expres- 
sion of  their  earnest  and  unanimous  wish,  that  speedy 
measures  may  be  taken  to  effect  a  general  meeting  of  the 
states,  in  a  future  convention,  for  the  same  and  such  other 
purposes  as  the  situation  of  public  affairs  may  be  found 
to  require. 

"If,  in  expressing  this  wish,  or  in  intimating  any  other 
sentiment,  your  commissioners  should  seem  to  exceed  the 
strict  bounds  of  their  appointment,  they  entertain  a  full 
confidence,  that  a  conduct  dictated  by  an  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  will  not  fail  to  receive  an 
indulgent  construction. 

"In  this  persuasion,  your  commissioners  submit  an 
opinion,  that  the  idea  of  extending  the  powers  of  their 
deputies  to  other  objects  than  those  of  commerce,  which" 
has  been  adopted  by  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  was  an  im- 
provement on  the  original  plan,  and  will  deserve  to  be 
incorporated  into  that  of  a  future  convention.  They  are 
the  more  naturally  led  to  this  conclusion,  as,  in  the  course 
of  their  reflections  on  the  subject,  they  have  been  induced 
to  think  that  the   power  of  regulating  trade  is  of  such 
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comprehensive  extent,  and  will  enter  so  far  into  the  gen- 
eral system  of  the  federal  government,  that  to  give  it  effi- 
cacy, and  to  obviate  questions  and  doubts  concerning  its 
precise  nature  and  limits,  may  require  a  correspondent 
adjustment  of  other  parts  of  the  federal  system. 

"That  there  are  important  defects  in  the  system  of  the 
federal  government,  is  acknowledged  by  the  acts  of  all 
those  states  which  have  concurred  in  the  present  meeting; 
that  the  defects,  upon  a  closer  examination,  may  be  found 
greater  and  more  numerous  than  even  these  acts  imply,  is 
at  least  so  far  probable,  from  the  embarassments  which 
characterize  the  present  state  of  our  national  affairs,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  as  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  merit 
a  deliberate  and  candid  discussion,  in  some  mode  which 
will  unite  the  sentiments  and  councils  of  all  the  states. 
In  the  choice  of  the  mode,  your  commissioners  are  of 
opinion  that  a  convention  of  deputies  from  the  diiferent 
states,  for  the  special  and  sole  purpose  of  entering  into 
this  investigation,  and  digesting  a  plan  for  supplying  such 
defects  as  may  be  discovered  to  exist,  will  be  entitled  to  a 
preference,  from  considerations  which  will  occur  without 
being  particularized. 

"Your  commissioners  decline  an  enumeration  of  those 
national  circumstances  on  which  their  opinion  respecting 
the  propriety  of  a  future  convention,  with  more  enlarged 
powers,  is  founded;  as  it  would  be  a  useless  intrusion  of 
facts  and  observations,  most  of  which  have  been  frequently 
the  subject  of  public  discussion,  and  none  of  which  can 
have  escaped  the  penetration  of  those  to  whom  they  would, 
in  this  instance,  be  addressed.  They  are,  however,  of  a 
nature  so  serious,  as,  in  the  view  of  your  commissioners, 
to  render  the  situation  of  the  United  States  delicate  and 
critical,  calling  for  an  exertion  of  the  united  virtue  and 
wisdom  of  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy. 

"  Under  this  impression,  your  commissioners,  with  the 
most  respectful  deference,  beg  leave  to  suggest  their  unan- 
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imous  conviGtion,  that  it  may  essentially  tend  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Union,  if  the  states,  by  whom  they 
have  been  respectively  delegated,  would  themselves  concur, 
and  use  their  endeavors  to  procure  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  states,  in  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  to  meet 
at  Philadelphia,  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  next,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  situation  of  the  United  States, 
to  devise  such  further  provisions  as  shall  appear  to  them 
necessary,  to  render  the  constitution  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union;  and  to 
report  such  an  act  for  that  purpose,  to  the  United  States, 
in  Congress  assembled,  as,  when  agreed  to  by  them,  and 
afterward  confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  every  state,  will 
effectually  provide  for  the  same. 

"  Though  your  commissioners  could  not,  with  propriety, 
address  these  observations  and  sentiments  to  any  but  the 
states  they  have  the  honor  to  represent,  they  have  never- 
theless concluded,  from  motives  of  respect,  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  report  to  the  United  States,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, and  to  the  executives  of  the  other  states. 

"By  order  of  the  commissioners. 
"  Dated  at  Annapolis,  September  14th,  1786." 

This  very  generally  and  cautiously  worded  ad- 
dress or  report  had  the  desired  effect.  In  February, 
1787,  the  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to  report 
on  the  address  of  the  Annapolis  convention,  and  the 
result  was  its  entire  approval  by  the  committee. 
Delegates  from  different  States  now  offered  resolutions 
in  accordance  with  instructions  from  their  legis- 
latures, and  the  old  Continental  Congress  exhibited 
an  unusual  spirit  and  boldness  in  a  good  cause. 

The  Congress  finally  made  the  following  recom- 
mendation : 
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"  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  it  is  expe- 
dient that  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  next,  a  convention 
of  delegates  who  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  several 
States,  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  sole  and  express 
purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  re- 
porting to  Congress  and  the  several  legislatures,  such 
alteration  and  provisions  therein,  as  shall,  when  agreed  to 
in  Congress,  and  confirmed  by  the  States,  render  the  federal 
constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  government, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union." 

While  all  of  this  had  not  been  accomplished  with- 
out management  and  effort,  the  great  struggle  was 
yet  to  come.  The  popular  sentiment  throughout  the 
country  was  unfavorable  to  a  general  system,  and 
blindly  attached  to  the  one  then  in  operation,  of  re- 
taining all  force  in  the  State  governments.  The 
leaders  of  the  popular  sentiment  were  mainly  men 
of  narrow  and  selfish  views,  men  whose  patriotism 
did  not  reach  beyond  the  limits  which  seemed  most 
adapted  to  the  exercise  of  their  personal  ambition. 
Even  as  desperate  as  circumstances  were,  men  of 
broad  continental  politics  were  forced  to  move  with 
caution  and  fight  for  every  step  gained.  The  people 
were  to  be  educated,  and  their  passions  and  preju- 
dices were  strongly  arrayed  against  the  teachings  of 
the  continental  leaders. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  proposed  re- 
visory convention  varied  greatly  according  to  the 
locality,  and  the  conduct  of  men  rested  on  widely 
different  grounds.  One  quite  generally  diffused  no- 
tion had  considerable  weight  in  determining  the  action 
of  men  of  doubtful  minds.     That  was,  that  designing 
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« 

opponents  of  a  constitutional  convention  were  really 
monarchists,  and  wanted  to  see  the  utter  ruin  of  all 
the  American  theories.  But  not  even  a  sense  of 
ultimate  ruin  could  drive  some  stubborn  politicians 
from  their  opposition  to  any  scheme  which  might,  in 
any  way,  diminish  their  territorial  importance. 
Notable  among  these  men  was  Governor  George  Clin- 
ton, who  then  owned  New  York.  Here  the  hardest 
battle  was  fought  for  the  Convention,  and  afterwards 
for  the  Constitution.  Against  this  narrow  and  wholly 
unstatesmanlike  but  powerful  leader,  stood  Alexander 
Hamilton  backed  strongly  by  John  Jay,  General 
Philip  Schuyler,  the  Livingstons,  and  most  of  the 
intelligent  thinkers  of  the  State.  Clinton  controlled 
tlie  Legislature,  and  only  three  delegates  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  and 
two  of  these,  Robert  Yates  and  John  Lansing,  Jr., 
were  to  act  more  as  spies  for  the  governor  than  to 
engage  in  the  earnest  work  of  the  Convention.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  the  other  delegate  from  New  York,  was 
allowed  to  be  appointed,  as  a  matter  of  etiquette  to- 
wards the  other  States ;  and  thus  rendered  compara- 
tively powerless,  and  seeing  that  the  Convention  was 
going  to  fall  far  below  his  views  of  what  the  new 
government  should  be,  Mr.  Hamilton  took  little  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution. 

In  Virginia  it  was  well  known  that  Washington 
had  favored  the  meeting  at  Annapolis,  and  now 
heartily  supported  the  proposed  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia. Accordingly,  with  some  hindrances,  that 
State  appointed  a  full  delegation  with  Washington  at 
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the  head,  and  a  majority  decided  friends  of  an  ade- 
quate continental  system  of  government. 

The  Convention  was  appointed  to  meet  on  the 
14th,  or  the  second  Monday  of  May,  1787,  but  not 
until  the  25th  were  there  present  delegates  enough 
to  organize  and  go  on  with  the  business  of  the  Con- 
vention. At  this  date  nine  States  were  represented ; 
Virginia,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  New  Jersey, 
and  Delaware. 

The  Convention  met  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  already 
historic  in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  seen  that  a  majority  of  the  States  were  rep- 
resented, Robert  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  proposed 
that  General  Washington  be  made  president  of  the 
Convention.  This  motion  was  seconded  by  John 
Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  who  remarked  that  the 
presence  of  General  Washington  rendered  it  improper 
for  him  to  offer  the  remarks  which  would  otherwise 
be  appropriate,  and  the  nomination  was  unanimously 
confirmed  at  once.  Rules  were  now  arranged  upon, 
and  not  until  the  29th  of  May  was  the  Convention 
ready  for  business.  On  that  day  Edmund  Randolph 
presented  to  the  Convention  what  was  styled  the 
"Virginia  Plan"  of  government,  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Union. 
At  all  events,  whUe  some  of  its  features  were  brought 
into  the  final  plan,  it  was,  from  the  outset,  the  start- 
ing point  for  all  the  work  of  the  Convention,  espe- 
cially on  that  side  supporting  an  entirely  new  system. 
Some   days  subsequently  the  opponents   of  a  self- 
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sufficient  Federal  Government,  through  William 
Paterson,  of  New  Jersey,  presented  their  plan  whick 
merely  proposed  the  revision,  correction,  and  amend- 
ment of  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation,  a  tempo- 
rary patching  up  of  a  thing  which  every  body  knew 
to  be  worthless.  On  the  18th  of  June,  Alexander 
Hamilton  offered  to  the  Convention  a  complete  plan 
of  his  own  drafting,  proposing  a  government  with 
still  stronger  general  features  than  were  recommended 
in  the  "  Virginia  System."  There  is  no  evidence  to- 
show  that  Mr.  Hamilton  had  any  notion  that  his 
plan  would  be  favorably  received,  or  that  its  intro- 
duction would  do  more  than  serve  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  Mr.  Randolph's ;  and  fortunately 
other  competent  delegates  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  present  other  plans,  so  that  the  work  of  the  Con- 
vention was  destined  to  be  based  upon  really  but  two 
very  different  platforms. 

It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  anti- 
national,  Clintonian,  or  New  Jersey  plan  was  not 
likely  to  meet  with  much  favor,  and  the  work  of  the 
Convention  was  narrowed  down  to  constructing  a 
system  of  government  on  the  "  Virginia  Plan  "  which 
would  be  adequate  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  country, 
be  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  have  the  qualities 
of  perpetuity.  While  the  Convention  had  in  it  few 
advocates,  perhaps,  of  thirteen  independent  nations, 
there  were  not  wanting  "great  statesmen"  who  were 
ready  to  accept  a  plan  for  three  separate  sovereign- 
ties, to  be  formed  from  the  Northern,  Middle,  and 
Southern  sections. 
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Some  of  the  unwise  men  who  entertained  these 
views,  after  finding  that  all  their  efforts  were  futile, 
and  having  thrown  every  obstacle  possible  in  the  way 
of  the  success  of  the  convention,  withdrew,  to  re- 
sume their  mischievous  work  in  a  broader  field. 
Among  these  were  the  representatives  of  Governor 
Clinton.  These  men  published  a  report  of  their 
conduct  which  was  really  designed  as  an  electioneer- 
ing assault  on  the  Constitution.  They  had  gone  to 
the  Convention  instructed  to  favor  nothing  but  some 
sort  of  revision  of  the  Confederation.  They  had 
been  beaten  in  the  work  of  the  Convention,  and 
were  now,  with  all  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Anti-Federalists,  determined  to  make  a  desperate 
contest  over  its  adoption. 

That  the  Convention  exceeded  the  vague  expec- 
tations of  the  country,  or  went  beyond  the  indefinite 
instructions  under  which  the  delegations  were  com- 
missioned, need  not  be  questioned.  As  the  work 
advanced,  even  timid  men  became  bold  and  more 
expanded  in  their  views,  and  when  the  end  was 
reached,  with  few  exceptions,  the  men  who  had 
favored  a  new  plan  on  continental  or  national  prin- 
ciples, were  pledged  in  honor  to  support  the  work 
of  the  Convention.  These  men  returned  to  their 
homes  to  become  champions  of  the  Constitution  in 
the  great  struggle  for  its  ratification. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  the  Constitution 
was  signed  by  the  members  of  the  Convention  then 
present, .  and  a  report  of  the  result  made  to  the 
Congress. 
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On  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  the  Congress 

"Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  said  report,  with  the 
resolutions  and  letters  accompanying  the  same,  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  several  legislatures,  in  order  to  be  submitted 
to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  in  each  State  by  the 
people  thereof,  in  conformity  to  the  resolves  of  the  Con- 
vention, made  and  provided  in  that  case." 

After  the  Constitution  had  been  ratified  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  States,  and  the  Congress  duly 
notified  of  that  fact,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1788, 
that  body,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  nine  States, 
passed  the  following  preamble  and  resolution : 

"Whereas,  the  Convention  assembled  in  Philadel- 
phia, pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  Congress,  of  the  21st 
of  February,  1787,  did  on  the  17th  of  September,  in  the 
same  year,  report  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, a  constitution  for  the  people  of  the  United  States; 
whereupon  Congress,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  September, 
did  resolve  unanimously  that  the  said  report  with  the 
resolutions  and  letter  accompanying  the  same  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  several  legislatures,  in  order  to  be  submitted 
to  a  convention  of  delegates,  chosen  in  each  State  by  the 
people  thereof,  in  conformity  to  the  resolves  of  the  Con- 
vention, made  and  provided  in  that  case;  and,  Whereas 
the  constitution  so  reported  by  the  Convention,  and  by 
Congress  transmitted  to  the  several  legislatures,  has  been 
ratified  in  the  manner  therein  declared  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  establishment  of  the  same,  and  such  ratifications,  duly 
authenticated,  have  been  received  by  Congress,  and  are 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary,  therefore ; — 

"Resolved,  That  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  next 
be  the  day  for  appointing  electors  in  the  several  States 
which  before  the  said  day  shall  have  ratified  the  said  con- 
stitution; that  the  first  Wednesday  in  February  next  be 
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the  day  for  the  electors  to  assemble  in  their  respective 
States,  and  vote  for  a  President ;  and  that  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  March'  next  be  the  time,  and  the  present  seat 
of  Congress  (New  York)  the  place,  for  commencing  pro- 
ceedings under  the  said  constitution." 

The  most  considerable  struggle  for  the  Constitu- 
tion had  occurred  in  Virginia  and  New  York.  Not 
until  the  26th  of  June,  1788,  after  nine  States  had 
accepted  and  ratified  the  Constitution,  did  Virginia 
do  the  same,  and  New  York  not  for  just  one  month 
later.  In  New  York  at  the  outset  of  the  contest 
the  opponents  of  the  Constitution,  or  Anti-Federal- 
ists, greatly  outnumbered  the  Federalists,  or  friends 
of  the  New  Government.  But  the  line  of  party  was 
not  clearly  bounded,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  the  convictions  of  men  being  transitory.  The 
Governor,  George  Clinton,  headed  the  opposition,  and 
unfortunately  was  a  man  whose  stubbornness,  preju- 
dices, and  really  narrow  structure  of  mind  and  char- 
acter would  never  allow  him  to  change  to  the  other 
side  even  when  his  own  was  wholly  destitute  of 
wisdom  and  justice. 

The  leader  of  the  Federalists  was  Alexander 
Hamilton,  the  most  persuasive  orator  in  the  State; 
who  managed  the  cause  before  the  people  and  in  the 
convention  called  to  consider  the  Constitution,  with 
such  extraordinary  power  and  skill  as  to  bring  the 
question  to  a  successful  vote  on  the  plain,  unmodi- 
fied ratification,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1788.  This 
wonderful  achievement  was  accomplished  by  a  plu- 
rality of  only  three  votes.     Although  Hamilton  was 
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strongly  backed  by  some  of  the  finest  men  of  the 
times,  the  victory  in  New  York  was  mainly  due  to 
him,  nor,  indeed,  was  his  influence  unfelt  throughout 
the  States.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Constitution 
would  have  been  adopted  without  New  York,  yet 
Hamilton's  work  in  its  behalf,  in  that  State  and 
other  parts  of  the  country,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
most  important  and  beneficial  achievement  of  his 
life.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  speculate  on  what 
New  York  would  have  been  able  to  do,  in  her  geo- 
graphical position,  dividing  the  Union  into  two  parts, 
or  by  what  means  she  would  have  eventually  been 
forced  into  the  Union.  Nor  can  it  be  beneficial  to 
speculate  on  the  consequences  of  the  utter  failure 
of  the  people  of  this  country  to  unite  on  the  system 
of  government  presented  in  the  Constitution.  The 
make-shift  under  which  they  had  for  a  few  years 
disgraced  themselves,  it  was  well  known,  was  un- 
worthy of  a  day's  further  trial,  and  was  not  suscept- 
ible of  being  satisfactorily  mended.  What  else  could 
they  do? 

What  now  are  the  comparative  places  of  the  men 
who  fought  for,  and  those  who  blindly  and  with  fool- 
hardy zeal  fought  against,  the  Constitution?  Hon- 
esty is  not  sufficient.  Conscientiousness  is  not  suf- 
ficient. Honesty  in  the  pursuit  of  a  falsehood  or  an 
evil  is  not  worthy  of  imitation  or  admiration.  That 
the  opponents  of  the  Federal  Constitution  were  ear- 
nest, honest,  and  conscientious  does  not  relieve  them 
from  blame,  nor  lift  from  them  the  weight  of  respon- 
sibility for  advocating  a  cause    even  then  foolish. 
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and  which  experience,  in  an  opposite  direction,  has 
rendered  deserving  of  ridicule.  These  traits  can  not 
cover  or  deface'  the  evils  of  selfishness,  unreasonable 
stubbornness,  defects  of  judgment,  and  want  of 
wisdom.  A  wrong  effort,  or  an  evil  deed,  can 
have  no  apology  in  the  mere  presence  of  good  in- 
tentions. 

To  say  that  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution  were 
equally  earnest,  honest  men  with  its  defenders  is 
simply  trifling  with  the  case.  The  principles,  the- 
ories, and  whims  of  men,  and  the  results,  or  prob- 
able results,  of  their  advocacy,  must  be  taken  into 
account,  as  well  as  their  motives  and  intentions. 
History  can  only  elevate  the  character  which  main- 
tains the  right  and  the  best  as  proven  by  the  tests 
of  experience  and  time. 

While  it  is  likely  true  that  Washington  entered 
the  Constitutional  Convention  at  Philadelphia  with- 
out a  complete  system  of  government  worked  out  in 
his  mind,  it  is  certainly  true  that  he  was  in  favor  of 
a  strong  continental  plan  which  would  put  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  petty  follies,  the  mischiefs,  and  dangers 
experienced  under  the  Confederation.  In  the  sittings 
of  the  Convention  he  confined  himself  throughout  to 
the  duties  of  presiding  officer,  taking  no  part  whatever 
in  the  debates.  Only  once,  does  it  appear,  that  he 
departed  from  this  course  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 
would  greiatly  please  him  if  provision  were  made 
for  representing  the  people  more  numerously  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Congress.  This  simple  request 
stopped  the  debate,  and   at   once,  according  to  his 
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wish,  without  objection,  the  representation  was  fixed 
at  one  for  every  thirty  thousand. 

When  Virginia  placed  him  at  the  head  of  her 
delegation  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  principle  which  had  formerly  con- 
trolled his  conduct,  of  not  declining  the  undoubted 
call  of  his  countrymen,  would  now  determine  his 
course.  But  it  was  with  no  little  persuading  and 
hesitancy  that  he  at  last  concluded  to  accept  the 
appointment.  He  had  retired,  as  he  desired  and  be- 
lieved, from  participation  in  public  affairs,  and  erro- 
neously felt  that  his  appearance  in  the  Conventioa 
would  start  against  him  the  charge  of  insincerity, 
and  a  wish  to  make  himself  conspicuous  in  political 
matters.  But  fortunately  his  scruples  were  over- 
come, and  the  Convention  contained  no  man,  who  was 
from  the  outset  and  all  the  time,  more  than  Wash- 
ington, in  favor  of  a  strong,  just  republic.  He  en- 
tered the  Convention  not  unprepared.  There  is 
evidence  that  he  had  carefully  examined  the  various 
systems  of  government  in  the  world,  and  especially 
the  so-called  republics  which  had  existed  at  different 
times,  and  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  America 
should  adopt  a  republican  plan,  but  one  unlike  any 
of  those  which  had  figured  in  the  history  of  the 
old  world. 

His  appearance  in  Philadelphia  was  the  occasion 
of  public  honors  to  him,  and  at  every  step  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention  the  influence  of  his 
presence  was  strangely  visible.  Although  he  took 
no  part  in  the  discussions  it  was   well   known   in 
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what  Hue  his  opinions  ran.  Yet  he  did  not  think 
the  Constitution  perfect,  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
wrote : 

"  There  are  some  things  in  the  new  form,  I  will  readily 
acknowledge,  which  never  did,  and  I  am  persuaded  never 
will,  obtain  my  cordial  approbation ;  but  I  did  then  con- 
ceive, and  do  now  most  firmly  believe,  tha^,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, it  is  the  best  constitution  that  can  be  obtained  at 
this  epoch,  and  that  this  or  a  dissolution  awaits  our  choice, 
and  is  the  only  alternative." 

And  again  he  wrote  of  the  work  of  the  Con- 
vention : 

"It  appears  to  me  little  short  of  a  miracle,  that  the 
delegates  from  so  many  States  diflferent  from  one  another 
in  their  manners,  circumstances  and  prejudices,  should 
unite  in  forming  a  system  of  national  government,  so_  little 
liable  to  well-founded  objections.  Nor  am  I  yet  such  an 
enthusiastic,  partial,  or  undiscriminating  admirer  of  it,  as 
not  to  perceive  it  is  tinctured  with  some  real  though  not 
radical  defects."  ► 

In  the  contest  which  ensued  in  Virginia  touching 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Washington  was 
in  constant  correspondence  with  Mr.  Madison  and 
other  friends  of  the  new  government,  and  although 
he  did  not  appear  in  the  controversy,  its  opponents 
well  knew  that  he  was  the  unseen  power  that  gave 
the  State  to  the  Federal  cause.  A  word  from  him 
would  have  prevented  the  ratification  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  Virginia. 

And  yet  Washington's  great  political  achievement 
is  to  be  found  in  his  organization  of  the  new  govern- 

25 
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meat  not  in  the  wonderful  contest  for  its  Constitu- 
tion. As  in  all  other  situations,  so  in  this,  he  filled 
a  place  for  which  no  other  man  was  adapted,  and 
only  in  his  hands,  perhaps,  was  it  possible  for  the 
Federal  Grovernment  to  become  implanted  like  his 
own  name  unalterably  and  eternally  in  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people. 
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CHAPTBR  XXIII. 

FIRST   PRESIDENTIAL   ELECTION  —  WASHINGTON'S 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS.  , 

IN  the  following  letter  to  Alexander  Hamilton 
Washington  portrays  his  anxieties  and  feelings 
as  to  the  new  demand  the  country  was  about  to 
make  upon  him : 

"Mount  Vernon,  3  October,  1788. 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your 
candid  and  kind  letter  by  the  last  post,  little  more  is  in- 
cumbent upon  me  than  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  the 
frankness  with  which  you  communicated  your  sentiments, 
and  to  assure  you  that  the  same  manly  tone  of  intercourse 
will  be  highly  acceptable  to  me.  I  am  particularly  glad 
in  the  present  instance,  that  you  have  dealt  thus  freely  and 
like  a  friend. 

"  Although  I  could  not  help  observing,  from  several 
publications  and  letters,  that  my  name  had  been  sometime 
spoken  of,  and  that  it  was  possible  the  contingency  which 
is  the  subject  of  your  letter  might  happen,  yet  I  thought  it 
best  to  maintain  a  guarded  silence,  and  to  lack  the  counsel 
of  my  best  friends,  which  I  certainly  hold  in  the  highest 
estimation,  rather  than  to  hazard  an  imputation  unfriendly 
to  the  delicacy  of  my  feelings.  Eor,  situated  as  I  am  I 
could  hardly  bring  the  question  into  the  slightest  discus- 
sion, or  ask  an  opinion,  even  in  the  most  confidential  man- 
ner, without  betraying,  in  my  judgment,  some  impropriety 
of  conduct,  or  without  feeling  an  apprehension,  that  a  pre- 
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mature  display  of  anxiety  might  be  construed  into  a  vain- 
glorious desire  of  pushing  myself  into  notice  as  a  candi- 
date. Now,  if  I  am  not  grossly  deceived  in  myself,  I 
should  unfeignedly  rejoice  in  case  the  electors,  by  giving 
their  votes  in  favor  of  some  other  person,  would  save  me 
from  the  dreaded  dilemma  of  being  forced  to  accept  or 
refuse. 

"  If  that  should  not  be,  I  am  in  the  next  place  ear- 
nestly desirous  of  searching  out  the  truth,  and  of  knowing 
whether  there  does  not  exist  a  probability  that  the  govern- 
ment would  be  just  as  happily  and  effectually  carried  into 
execution  without  my  aid  as  with  it.  I  am  truly  solicit- 
ous to  obtain  all  the  previous  information,  which  the  cir- 
cumstances will  afford,  and  to  determine  (when  the  deter- 
mination can  with  propriety  be  no  longer  postponed) 
according  to  the  principles  of  right  reason  and  the  dictates 
of  a  clear  conscience,  without  too  great  a  reference  to  the 
unforeseen  consequences,  which  may  affect  my  person  or 
reputation.  Until  that  period,  I  may  fairly  hold  myself 
open  to  conviction,  though  I  allow  your  sentiments  to  have 
weight  in  them ;  and  I  shall  not  pass  by  your  arguments 
without  giving  them  as  dispassionate  a  consideration  as  I 
can  possibly  bestow. 

"  In  taking  a  survey  of  the  subject,  in  whatever  point 
of  light  I  have  been  able  to  place  it,  I  will  not  suppress 
the  acknowledgement,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  have  always  felt 
a  kind  of  gloom  upon  my  mind,  as  often  as  I  have  been 
taught  to  expect  I  might,  and  perhaps  must,  ere  long,  be 
called  to  make  a  decision.  You  will,  I  am  well  assured, 
believe  the  assertion,  though  I  have  little  expectation  it 
would  gain  credit  from  those  who  are  less  acquainted  with 
me,  that,  if  I  should  feceive  the  appointment,  and  if  I 
should  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it,  the  acceptance  would 
be  attended  with  more  diffidence  and  reluctance  than  I 
ever  experienced  before  in  my  life.  It  would  be  however, 
with  a  fixed  and  sole  determination  of  lending  whatever 
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assistance  might  be  in  my  power  to  promote  the  public 
weal,  in  hopes  that  at  a  convenient  and  early  period  my 
services  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  I  might  be  per- 
mitted once  more  to  retire,  to  pass  an  unclouded  evening 
after  the  stormy  day  of  life,  in  the  bosom  of  domestic 
tranquillity. 

"  But  why  these  anticipations?  If  the  friends  to  the 
Constitution  conceive  that  my  administering  it  will  be  a 
means  of  its  acceleration  and  strength,  is  it  improbable 
that  the  adversaries  of  it  may  not  entertain  the  same  ideas, 
and,  of  course,  make  it  an  object  of  opposition?  Tha;t 
many  of  this  description  will  become  electors,  I  can  have 
no  doubt,  any  more  than  that  their  opposition  will  extend 
to  any  character,  who,  from  whatever  cause,  would  be 
likely  to  thwart  their  measures.  It  might  be  impolitic  in 
them  to  make  this  declaration  previous  to  the  election  ; 
but  I  shall  be  out  in  my  conjectures,  if  they  do  not  act 
conformably  thereto,  and  if  the  seeming  moderation,  by 
which  they  appear  to  be  actuated  at  present,  is  either  more 
or  less  than  a  finesse  to  lull  and  deceive.  Their  plan  ot 
opposition  is  systematized,  and  a  regular  intercourse,  I 
have  much  reason  to  believe,  between  the  leaders  of  it  in 
the  several  States,  is  formed  to  render  it  more  effectual. 
With  sentiments  of  sincere  regard  and  esteem,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  etc." 

In*  the  whole  country  there  was  but  one  man 
thought  of  for  the  Presidency  of  the  new  Republic. 
Washington  was  the  only  man  about  whom  there 
could  he  no  division  of  opinion.  And  when  the  day 
of  the  election  came  in  January,  1789,  there  was, 
perhaps,  not  a  vote  cast  throughout  the  Union  which 
was  not  meant  for  him  for  the  first  office.  The  Con- 
stitution, as  it  then  read,  provided  that  the  candidate 
receiving  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  should 
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be  Vice-President.  Of  the  sixty-nine  electoral  votes 
cast  in  the  electoral  college,  John  Adams  received 
thirty-four,  which  being  next  highest  to  Washington, 
who  received  all  of  them,  he  was,  therefore,  elected 
Vice-President. 

Washington  was  thus  compelled,  although  greatly 
against  his  plans  and  inclinations^  to  bid  adieu  to 
Mount  Vernon,  and  assume  the  onerous  task  of  or- 
ganizing into  a  solid  and  respectable  form  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic,  which  he  had  made  possible 
at  the  head  of  the  Continental  Army,  and  which  he 
had  hoped  to  see  happily  accomplished  by  other 
hands. 

On  April  14,  1789,  he  received  notice  of  his 
election,  and  two  days  afterwards,  started  for  New 
York  City,  then  the  seat  of  the  government.  His 
journey  to  New  York  was  attended  everywhere  by 
a  wonderful  display  of  popular  esteem.  At  the 
Pennsylvania  line  he  was  met  by  General  Mifflin, 
then  governor  of  that  State,  and  a  civil  and  military 
escort;  at  Chester  he  was  made  to  ride  a  superb 
white  horse,  and  was  accompanied  by  another  grand 
procession  headed  by  General  St.  Clair;  and  Phila- 
delphia he  entered  under  a  triumphal  arch.  At 
Trenton  he  was  greatly -affected  by  his  reception,  as 
well  he  might  have  been.  At  the  Assunpink  bridge 
where  he  had  confronted  Cornwallis,  an  arch  was 
erected  bearing  the  words  :  "  The  defender  of  the 
mothers  Avill  be  the  protector  of  the  daughters."  The 
mothers  of  the  village  were  assembled  at  the  bridge, 
with  their  daughters  dressed  in  white,  and  thirteen 
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of  the  young  women  walked  before  him  strewing 
flowers  and  singing  the  following  ode  composed  for 
the  occasion  by  Governor  Howell : 

"  Welcome,  mighty  chief,  once  more, 
Welcome  to  this  grateful  shore ; 
Now  no  mercenary  foe. 
Aims  again  the  fatal  blow. 
Aims  at  thee  the  fatal  blow. 
Virgin  fair,  and  mothers  grave, 
Those  thy  conquering  arm  did  save, 
Build  for  thee  triumphal  bowers, 
Strew,  ye  fair,  his  way  with  flowers ; 
Strew  your  hero's  way  with  flowers." 

He  was  conveyed  across  New  York  Bay  in  a 
splendid  boat,  accompanied  by  a  gayly  rigged  fleet, 
and  in  the  city,  was  received  and  conducted  to  his 
residence  amidst  the  booming  of  cannon  and  every 
other  demonstration  of  respect. 

On  April  30,  1789,  the  inauguration  ceremony 
took  place.  In  the  morning  religious  services  were 
held  in  the  churches  and  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
asked  upon  the  new  Government.  At  noon  the  pro- 
cession formed  at  the  President's  house,  to  conduct 
him  to  the  Capitol.  The  oath  of  ofiice  was  admin- 
istered by  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Chancellor  of  State 
for  New  York,  in  a  balcony  in  front  of  the  Senate 
Chamber,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Otis, 
holding  the  Bible,  which  Washington,  bowing,  kissed. 
The  Chancellor  then  said  :  "  Long  live  Georgp  Wash- 
ington, President  of  the  United  States;"  and  the 
bells  rang,  and  the  people  shouted  in  gladness. 

At  this  day  Chancellor  Livingston's  acclamation 
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would  hardly  be  considered  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
or  in  keeping  with  the  much-revised  republican  spirit 
of  the  times.  This  remarkable  and  inappropriate 
salutation,  had  its  apology  in  the  fact  that  but  a 
short  time  before,  the  people  of  this  country  had 
been  accustomed  to  shout  in  the  same  manner  for  the 
king,  whose  tenure  of  ofl&ce  was  limited  only  by  rev- 
olution or  the  grave.  Chancellor  Livingston  con- 
sidered himself  obliged  to  say  something  to  start  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  and  for  this  he  had  not 
made  due  preparation. 

Immediately  after  this  ceremony  President  Wash- 
ington delivered  his  first  speech,  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  to  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  a  large  concourse  of  curious  and  interested 
people. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

"  Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

"Among  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  life,  no  event  could 
have  filled  me  with  greater  anxieties,  than  that  of  which 
the  notification  was  transmitted  by  your  order,  and  received 
on  the  14th  day  of  this  month.  On  the  one  hand,  I  was 
summoned  by  my  country,  whose  voice  I  can  never  hear 
but  with  veneration  and  love,  from  a  retreat  which  I  had 
chosen  with  the  fondest  predilection,  and,  in  my  flattering 
hopes,  with  an  immutable  decision,  as  the  asylum  of  my 
declining  years ;  a  retreat  which  was  rendered  every  day 
more  necessary  and  more  dear  to  me,  by  the  addition  of 
habit  to  inclination,  and  of  frequent  interruptions  ^n  my 
health  to  the  gradual  waste  committed  on  it  by  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  trust, 
to  which  the  voice  of  my  country  called  me,  being  suffi- 
cient to  awaken  in  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  of  her 
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citizens  a  distrustful  scrutiny  into  his  qualifications,  could 
not  but  overwhelm  with  despondency  one,  who,  inheriting 
inferlbr  endowments  from  nature,  and  unpracticed  in  the 
duties  of  civil  administration,  ought  to  be  peculiarly  con- 
scious of  his  own  deficiencies.  In  this  conflict  of  emotions, 
all  I  dare  aver  is,  that  it  has  been  my  faithful  study  to 
collect  my  duty  from  a  just  appreciation  of  every  circum- 
stance by  which  it  might  be  afiected.  All  I  dare  hope  is, 
that,  if  in  executing  this  task,  I  have  been  too  much  swayed 
by  a  grateful  remembrance  of  former  instances,  or  by  an 
affectionate  sensibility  to  this  transcendent  proof  of  the 
confidence  of  my  fellow-citizens ;  and  have  thence  too  little 
consulted  my  capacity  as  well  as  disinclination  for  the 
weighty  and  untried  cares  before  me;  my  error  will  be 
palliated  by  the  motives  which  misled  me,  and  its  conse- 
quences be  judged  by  my  country  with  some  share  of  the 
partiality  in  which  they  originated. 

"  Such  being  the  impressions  under  which  I  have,  in 
obedience  to  the  public  summons,  repaired  to  the  present 
station,  it  would  be  peculiarly  improper  to  omit,  in  the  first 
official  act,  my  fervent  supplications  to  that  Almighty 
Being,  who  rules  over  the  universe,  who  presides  in  the 
councils  of  nations,  and  whose  providential  aids  can  supply 
every  human  defect,  that  his  benediction  may  consecrate 
to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  a  government  instituted  by  themselves  for  these 
essential  purposes,  and  may  enable  every  instrument  em- 
ployed in  its  administration  to  execute  with  success  the 
functions  allotted  to  his  charge.  In  tendering  this  homage 
to  the  great  Author  of  every  public  and  private  good,  I 
assure  myself  that  it  expresses  your  sentiments  not  less 
than  my  own ;  nor  those  of  my  fellow-citizens  at  large, 
less  than  either.  No  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge 
and  adore  the  Invisible  Hand,  which  conducts  the  affairs 
of  men,  more  than  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Every 
step,  by  which  they  have  advanced  to  the  character  of  an 
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independent  Nation,  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by 
some  token  of  providential  agency.  And,  in  the  important 
revolution  just  accomplished  in  the  system  of  their  ifaited 
government,  the  tranquil  deliberations  and  voluntary  con- 
sent of  so  many  distinct  communities,  from  which  the  event 
has  resulted,  can  not  be  compared  with  the  means  by  which 
most  governments  have  been  established,  without  some  re- 
turn of  pious  gratitude  along  with  an  humble  anticipation 
of  the  future  blessings  which  the  past  seem  to  presage. 
These  reflections,  rising  out  of  the  present  crisis,  have 
forced  themselves  upon  my  mind  too  strongly  to  be  sup- 
pressed. You  will  join  with  me,  I  trust,  in  thinking  that 
there  are  none,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  new  and  free  government  can  more  auspiciously 
begin. 

"By  the  article  establishing  the  executive  department, 
it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  President  to  recommend  to 
your  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  neces- 
sary and  expedient.  The  circumstances  under  which  I 
now  meet  you,  will  acquit  me  from  entering  into  that 
subject  farther  than  to  refer  you  to  the  great  constitutional 
charter  under  which  we  are  assembled;  and  which,  in  de- 
fining your  powers,  designates  the  objects  to  which  your 
attention  is  to  be  given.  It  will  be  more  consistent  with 
those  circumstances,  and  far  more  congenial  with  the  feel- 
ings which  actuate  me,  to  substitute,  in  place  of  a  recom- 
mendation of  particular  measures,  the  tribute  that  is  due 
to  the  talents,  the  rectitude  and  the  patriotism  which  adorn 
the  characters  selected  to  devise  and  adopt  them.  In 
these  honorable  qualifications  I  behold  the  surest  pledges, 
that  as,  on  one  side,  no  local  prejudices  or  attachments, 
no  separate  views  or  party  animosities,  will  misdirect  the 
comprehensive  and  equal  eye,  which  ought  to  watch  over 
this  great  assemblage  of  communities  and  interests ;  so,  on 
another,  that  the  foundations  of  our  national  policy,  will 
be  laid  in  the  pure  and  immutable  principles  of  private 
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morality,  and  the  pre-eminence  of  a  free  government  be 
exemplified  by  all  the  attributes,  which  can  win  the 
affections  of  its  citizens,  and  command  the  respect  of 
the  world. 

"  I  dwell  on  this  prospect  with  every  satisfaction,  which 
an  ardent  love  for  my  country  can  inspire;  since  there  is 
no  truth  more  thoroughly  established,  than  that  there  exists 
in  the  economy  and  course  of  nature  an  indissoluble  union 
between  virtue  and  happiness,  between  duty  and  advantage, 
between  the  genuine  maxims  of  an  honest  and  magnanimous 
policy,  and  the  solid  rewards  of  public  prosperity  and  fe- 
licity; since  we  ought  to  be  no  less  persuaded  that  the 
propitious  smiles  of  Heaven  can  never  be  expected  on  a 
nation  that  disregards  the  eternal  rules  of  order  and  right, 
which  Heaven  itself  has  ordained ;  and  since  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty,  and  the  destiny  of  the 
republican  model  of  government,  are  justly  considered  as 
deeply,  perhaps  as  finally  staked,  on  the  experiment  in- 
trusted to  the  hands  of  the  American  people. 

"Besides  the  ordinary  objects  submitted  to  your  care, 
it  will  remain  with  your  judgment  to  decide,  how  far  an 
exercise  of  the  occasional  power  delegated  by  the  fifth  ar- 
ticle of  the  Constitution,  is  rendered  expedient  at  the 
present  juncture  by  the  nature  of  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  system,  or  by  the  degree  of  in- 
quietude which  has  given  birth  to  them.  Instead  of  un- 
dertaking particular  recommendations  on  this  subject,  in 
which  I  could  be  guided  by  no  lights  derived  from  official 
opportunities,  I  shall  again  give  way  to  my  entire  confi- 
dence in  your  discernment  and  pursuit  of  the  public  good ; 
for  I  assure  myself,  that,  whilst  you  carefully  avoid  every 
alteration,  which  might  endanger  the  benefits  of  a  united 
and  effective  government,  or  which  ought  to  await  the 
future  lessons  of  experience ;  a  reverence  for  the  charac- 
teristic rights  of  freemen,  and  a  regard  for  public  harmony, 
will  sufficiently  influence  your  deliberations  on  the  ques- 
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tion,  how  far  the  former  can  be  more  impregnably  forti- 
fied, or  the  latter  be  safely  and  advantageously  promoted. 

"To  the  preceding  observations  I  have  one  to  add, 
which  will  be  most  properly  addressed  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  concerns  myself,  and  will,  therefore, 
be  as  brief  as  possible.  When  I  was  first  honored  with  a 
call  into  the  service  of  my  country,  then  on  the  eve  of  an 
arduous  struggle  for  its  liberties,  the  light  in  which  I  con- 
templated my  duty  required,  that  I  should  renounce  every 
pecuniary  compensation.  From  this  resolution  I  have  in 
no  instance  departed.  And  being  still  under  the  impres- 
sions which  produced  it,  I  must  decline  as  inapplicable  to 
myself  any  share  in  the  personal  emoluments,  which  may 
be  indispensably  included  in  a  permanent  provision  for 
the  executive  department;  and  must  accordingly  pray, 
that  the  pecuniary  estimates  for  the  station  in  which  I  am 
placed  may,  during  my  continuance  in  it,  be  limited  to 
such  actual  expenditures  as  the  public  good  may  be  thought 
to  require. 

"Having  thus  imparted  to  you  my  sentiments,  as  they 
have  been  awakened  by  the  occasion  which  brings  us  to- 
gether, I  shall  take  my  present  leave;  but  not  without 
resorting  once  more  to  the  benign  Parent  of  the  human 
race,  in  humble  supplication,  that,  since  He  has  been 
pleased  to  favor  the  American  people  with  opportunities 
for  deliberating  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  dispositions  for 
deciding  with  unparalleled  unanimity  on  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  security  of  their  union  and  the  advance- 
ment of  their  happiness ;  so  his  divine  blessing  may  be 
equally  conspicuous  in  the  enlarged  views,  the  temperate 
consultations,  and  the  wise  measures,  on  which  the  success 
of  this  government  must  depend." 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  St.  Paul's 
Church,  where  services  of  prayer  were  held  accord- 
ing to  the  Episcopal  formulary. 
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This  whole  pageant  and  every  thing  connected 
with  his  reception,  Washington  considered  extrava- 
gant, and  his  spirits  were  greatly  depressed  on  ac- 
count of  them,  as  always  doubting  his  own  ability, 
he  feared  that  his  deeds  might  not  sustain  the 
high  estimation  of  the  people. 

But  he  was  borne  along  on  the  tide;  the  new 
republic  was  fairly  launched ;  and  little  did  he  then 
realize  the  fame  that  should  gather  about  his  mem- 
ory with  the  flight  of  time,  or  the  destiny  of  the 
great  Nation  of  which  he  was,  "First  in  war,  first 
in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

Of  one  feature  of  this  remarkable  inaugural  ad- 
dress, Alden  Bradford  wrote  in  1839 : 

"  In  public  men  of  less  sincerity  and  purity  of  mind 
than  Washington,  this  repeated  reference  to  an  overruling 
Providence,  and  the  need  of  Divine  direction  for  the 
happy  issue  of  human  exertions,  might  appear  ostenta- 
tious, or  as  intended  to  cotirt  the  favor  of  the  common 
people ;  but  in  him  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  these  sen- 
timents were  deeply  impressed  on  his  own  heart.  There 
are  many  instances  recorded,  illustrative  of  his  deep  and 
habitual  sense  of  dependence  on  the  Supreme  Being,  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  all  parade  and  publicity  in 
his  religious  character." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT  ESTABLISHED  IN  NEW  YORK. 

WASHINGTON  began  his  career  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  under  trying  circumstances. 
He  had  no  example  before  him,  and  the  jealousy  and 
watchful  supervision  of  the  whole  country  were  upon 
his  acts.  The  monetary  and  nearly  all  other  affairs 
of  the  country  were  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Rhode 
Island  and  North  Carolina  had  not  yet  accepted  the 
Constitution;  fears  of  the  new  Government  drifting 
into  monarchy  were  entertained  by  a  large  part  of 
the  people  who  were  jealous  of  the  liberties  they  had 
gained  by  a  long  war;  others  dreaded  the  prospects 
of  weakness  in  the  Government;  the  West  was  dis- 
turbed by  Indian  troubles  and  questions  of  boundary ; 
Great  Britain  still  held  some  posts  in  the  north-west, 
contrary  to  the  treaty;  foreign  relations  were  un- 
stable ;  and  the  maritime  trade  of  the  country  was 
•  at  the  mercy  of  some  of  the  half-barbarous  nations 
of  the  Old  World  with  which  no  ministerial  relations 
had  yet  been  established. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  perplexity  to  him 
at  the  outset  was  the  customs  and  ceremonials  to  be 
adopted  by  the  President. 

John  Adams,  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Jay, 
James  Madison,  and  others  were  called  upon  for  their 
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opinions  as  to  Presidential  receptions,  dinners,  and 
practices  generally.  Mr.  Adams  was  quite  pompous 
in  his  views  of  the  whole  matter.  Besides  having 
imbibed  much  of  the  court  splendor  of  Europe,  he 
had  the  opiinion  that  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  was  one  of  the  most  exalted  offices  in  the 
world,  and  its  surroundings  should  be  in  keeping 
with  its  grandeur.  Colonel  Hamilton's  opinions  were 
of  an  equally  aristocratic  nature.  These  men's  no- 
tions at  that  time  on  Presidential  etiquette  and  con- 
duct were  not  worthy  of  them.  But  the  training 
peculiar  to  old  monarchic  pomp  and  ceremony  ren- 
dered it  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  usages  of  a  re- 
publican court.  Colonel  Hamilton  was  even  accused 
of  not  being  a  very  zealous  believer  in  the  continu- 
ance of  a  republican  form  of  government,  an  accusa- 
tion his  enemies  could  never  sustain.  The  whole 
matter  of  Presidential  behavior  was  at  first  left  in  the 
hands  of  General  Knox  and  Colonel  Humphreys,  the 
latter  having  served  a  time  as  Washington's  aid,  and 
as  secretary  to  Mr.  Jefferson  in  France. 

At  the  first  reception  given  by  the  President, 
Humphreys  preceding  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  re- 
ception hall,  cried  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice :  "  The 
President  of  the  United  States."  This  announce- 
ment took  Washington  so  completely  by  surprise  and 
hurt  his  feelings  so  much  that  he  prevented  its  rep- 
etition. Humphreys  and  Knox  were  much  inclined 
to  the  notion  of  giving  a  decidedly  pompous  intro- 
duction to  the  new  government,  and  all  these  men 
entertained  opinions  which  they  soon  outlived.     But 
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the  President  shortly  settled  down  mainly  into  his 
own  course. 

His  levees  were  held  on  Tuesdays,  from  three  to 
four  o'clock.     The  public  or  congressional  dinner  was 
served  at  four  o'clock;  and  the  President  dined  at 
three.     His  levees  were  not  attended  by  women.     On 
these  occasions   he  dressed  in  black  velvet;    wore 
pantaloons    to   the   knee,   with   silver  knee-buckles; 
black    silk  hose   with    silver    shoe-buckles;    yellow 
gloves,  and  a  cocked  hat  with  a  cockade,  and  a  splen- 
did sword  at  his  side.     Although  according  to  the 
fashion  of  that  time,  this  whole  "  rig  "  would  appear 
ridiculous  enough  at  this  day.     These  receptions  were 
conducted  with  great  formality,  much  more  so  than 
those  of  the  Chief  Executive  at  this  day ;  and  led  to 
much    dissatisfaction    among    extreme    republicans. 
The  President  did  not  shake  hands  at  these  recep- 
tions, no  matter  how  intimate  the  acquaintance,  and 
visitors  were  not  at  first  admitted  after  quarter  past 
three  o'clock.     The  door   was   then  closed,  and  the 
President  passed  among  the  guests,  exchanging  some 
words  as  far  as  possible  with  each  one.     When  this 
was  ended  he  took  his  position,  each  visitor  approach-: 
ing  him,  bowing  and  passing  out ;  and  at  four  o'clock 
the  republican  levee  was  over,  and  the  President  re- 
sumed his  private  or  official  business.     Usually  perr 
sons  of  note  and  fashion  attended  these  levees,  and 
although  they  were  passable   enough  after  a  while, 
they  certainly  were  at  first  stiff  and  disagreeable 
affairs,  and  while  they  may  have  been  toned  down 
to  the  best  attainable  state  at  that  time,  it  was  no 
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wonder  that  Jefferson  and  other  extreme  republicans, 
or  democrats,  found  fault  with  the  trappings  of  the 
new  Government. 

Though  in  the  hands  of  Washington  there  never 
was  the  least  danger  of  drifting  into  a  pompous 
aristocracy,  nor  was  there  such  a  danger  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  leaders,  yet  the  presence  of  the  ex- 
treme or  democratic  faction  was  a  spur  to  caution, 
and  in  that  and  some  other  respects,  was  from  the 
first  a  necessity  to  the  Government.  The  necessity 
of  an  honest  political  divisfon  of  the  people  to-day 
is  not  less  apparent. 

All  the  household  aifairs  of  Washington,  as  Pres- 
ident, soon  took  a  matter-of-course  turn  in  the  public 
mind,  and  with  him  that  exact  and  regular  system 
which  characterized  his  life  in  the  camp,  or  at  Mount 
Vernon. 

Washington  made  more  display  with  his  fine 
horses  than  any  other  President;  and  there  was 
much  disposition  to  find  fault  with  his  family  and 
Presidential  chariots,  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses. 
But  this  had  been  a  custom  in  the  colonial  days,  and 
especially  in  the  South  and  among  government  digni- 
taries. While  residing  in  New  York  he  had  a  fine 
coach,  brought  from  England,  emblazoned  with  the 
Washington  coat  of  arms.  Many  years  after  his 
death  this  coach  was  given  by  the  Rev.  William 
Meade,  into  whose  hands  it  had  fallen,  to  various 
relic  gatherers,  and  much  of  it  distributed  among 
women's  benevolent  associations  where  it  was  made 
into  canes,  snuff  boxes,  etc.,  and  sold  at  high  rates. 

26 
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During  the  first  few  months  in  New  York  the 
President  resided  at  No.  10  Cherry  Street,  and  after- 
wards on  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  not  far  from 
old  Trinity  Church. 

In  September,  1789,  Congress  established  the  de- 
partments of  State,  Treasury,  and  War.  The  Pres- 
ident then  appointed  General  Knox  as  Secretary  of 
War,  Alexander  Hamilton  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  Thomas  Jefferson  as  Secretary  of  State. 
Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  was  appointed  At- 
torney-general. The  Supreme  Court  was  organized, 
with  John  Jay  as  Chief-Justice,  and  John  Rutledge, 
of  South  Carolina,  James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
William  Cushing,  of  Massachussets,  John  Blair,  of 
Virginia,  and  James  Iredell,  of  North  Carolina,  as 
Associates. 

To  the  nominations  for  the  Supreme  Court  Wash- 
ington gave  the  most  earnest  care,  it  being  one  of 
his  greatest  desires  to  establish  this  branch  of  the 
Government  on  an  unimpeachable  basis.  But  to  all 
his  appointments  he  gave  the  same  conscientious  and 
exact  attention,  and  during  his  entire  Presidency, 
so  great  was  the  confidence  in  his  judgment  and 
justice,  that  but  one  of  his  nominations  Was  rejected 
by  the  Senate;  and  that  being  among  his  first,  so 
affected  his  sensitive  nature,  as  reflecting  upon  his 
care  for  every  interest  of  the  country,  that  he  gave 
the  Senate  his  reasons  for  the  appointment  in  a  few 
most  pointed  statements. 

The  Secretary  of  State  was  a  republican  of  the 
extreme  type.     He  opposed  all  forms  and  conditions 
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of  aristocracy,  and  was  soon  looked  to  as  the  leader 
of  one  of  the  political  factions  now  beginning  to 
arise.  He  was  called  from  his  position  as  minister 
to  France  to  this  seat  in  the  American  cabinet;  was 
in  deep  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the  French 
revolution,  then  in  progress ;  and  had  in  his  residence 
in  Europe  taken  a  determined  and  uncompromising 
stand  against "  monarchy  and  the  idiocy  of  kings."  He, 
therefore,  came  to  New  York,  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
every  thing  which  savored  of  aristocracy  or  mo- 
narchic ceremonials. 

There  was  at  that  time  considerable  feeling  dis- 
played in  various  parts  of  the  country  as  to  the 
supposed  unrepublican  style  of  Washington's  life  and 
manners.  In  Virginia  this  feeling  was  bitter,  and 
this,  no  doubt,  added  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  presence 
and  sympathy  with  French  "red-republicanism," 
which  he  had  seen  leveling  every  thing  before  it, 
and  tearing  without  scruple,  from  France  the  very 
name  of  royal  pomp  and  aristocratic  distinction, 
made  him  quick  to  detect  any  thing  which  in  his 
opinion  was  unsuited  to  the  plain  sfraight-forward 
simplicity  of  republican  America.  He  soon  took  oc- 
casion to  protest  to  the  President  against  what  was 
variously  agitating  the  public  on  this  point.  He  saw 
that  the  President  allowed  himself  to  submit  to  the 
direction  of  others  in  these  matters,  being  often  ill 
at  ease  himself  under  the  restraint,  and  greatly  pre- 
ferring the  quiet  of  home  to  the  excitement  of  pub- 
lic life,  and  the  simple  unostentatious  manners  of 
Mount  Vernon  to  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
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necessary  dignities  and  forms  of  the  President's  res- 
idence. General  Knox  and  Colonel  Humphreys  were, 
indeed,  burdening  the  President  with  unnecessary 
formalities.  Humphreys  had  imbibed  quite  different 
ideas  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  court  etiquette  while  in 
Europe ;  and  Knox  was  a  pompous,  fussy  fellow,  and 
had  some  way  acquired  very  stately  notions  of  the 
paraphernalia  that  should  surround  the  Presidential 
office.  One  thing  is  quite  certain  that  what  Wash- 
ington did  or  submitted  to  in  all  the  matter  of 
Presidential  elegance  and  etiquette,  was  done  purely, 
as  he  thought,  to  give  dignity  and  respectability  at 
home  and  abroad  to  the  office  and  country,  and  not 
to  the  man.  His  whole  life  was  an  illustration  of 
his  inveterate  principle  of  giving  to  every  thing  he 
handled,  especially  for  the  public,  the  fuUest  effect 
of  earnestness  and  dignity  of  deportment. 

Of  him  Mr.  Jefferson  had  no  fears,  but  he  thought, 
as  did  many  others,  that  no  successor  of  Washington 
could,  if  disposed,  maintain,  with  safety,  the  official 
state  which  characterized  the  first  days  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Washington's  own  description  of  his  manner  of 
proceeding  to  open  Congress  on  Friday,  January  8, 
1790,  shows  off  the  matter  in  a  very  ridiculous  light, 
and  it  must  have  appeared  so  to  him.     He  says : 

"Friday,  8th,  according  to  appointment,  at  11  o'clock, 
I  set  out  for  the  City  Hall  in  my  coach,  preceded  by  Col- 
onel Humphreys  and  Major  Jackson  in  uniform  (on  my 
two  white  horses),  and  followed  by  Messrs.  Lear  and  Nel- 
son in  my  chariot,  and  Mr.  Lewis  on  horseback  following 
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them.  In  their  rear  was  the  Chief-Justice  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  of  War,  in 
their  respective  carriages  and  in  the  order  they  are  named. 
At  the  outer  door  of  the  Hall,  I  was  met  by  the  door- 
keepers of  the  Senate  and  House  and  conducted  to  the 
Senate  Chamber,  and  passing  from  thence  to  the  chair, 
through  the  Senate  on  the  right  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  left,  I  took  my  seat.  The  gentlemen 
who  accompanied  me  followed  and  took  their  stands  be- 
hind the  Senators,  the  whole  rising  as  I  entered.  After 
being  seated,  at  which  time  the  members  of  both  Houses 
also  sat,  I  rose  (as  they  also  did),  and  made  my  speech, 
delivering  one  copy  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
another  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
after  which,  and  being  a  few  moments  seated,  I  withdrew, 
bowing  on  each  side  to  the  assembly  (who  stood)  as  I 
passed,  and  descending  to  the  lower  hall,  attended  as  be- 
fore, I  returned  to  my  house." 

The  following,  being  the  greater  part  of  a  letter, 
written  by  Washington  to  Dr.  David  Stuart  (who 
married  the  widow  of  John  Parke  Custis),  will  show 
how  all  these  things  affected  him,  and  what  defense 
he  made  to  a  friend : 

"  New  York,  June  15,  1790. 

"Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  the  2d  instant  came  duly 
to  hand.     .     .     . 

"Your  description  of  the  public  mind  in  Virginia 
gives  me  pain.  It  seems  to  be  more  irritable,  sour,  and 
discontented,  than,  from  the  information  I  receive,  it  is  in 
any  other  State  in  the  Union,  except  Massachusetts,  which, 
from  the  same  causes,  but  on  quite  different  principles,  is 
tempered  like  it. 

"The  Congress  does  not  proceed  with  all  that  de- 
spatch, which    people   at  a   distance  expect,  and  which, 
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were  they  to  hurry  business,  they  possibly  might,  is  not  to 
be  denied. 

"That  measures  have  been  agitated,  which  are  not 
pleasing  to  Virginia,  and  others,  pleasing  perhaps,  to  her, 
but  not  to  some  other  States,  is  equally  unquestionable. 
Can  it  well  be  otherwise  in  a  country  so  extensive,  so  di- 
versified in  its  interests?  And  will  not  these  different 
interests  naturally  produce,  in  an  assembly  of  representa- 
tives, who  are  to  legislate  for  and  to  assimilate  and  recon- 
cile them  to  the  general  welfare,  long,  warm,  and  animated 
debates?  Most  assuredly  they  will;  and  if  there  were  the 
same  propensity  in  mankind  for  investigating  the  motives, 
as  there  is  for  censuring  the  conduct  of  public  characters, 
it  would  be  found,  that  the  censure  so  freely  bestowed,  is 
oftentimes  unmerited  and  uncharitable.  For  instance  the 
condemnation  of  Congress  for  sitting  only  four  hours  in 
the  day.  The  fact  is,  by  the  established  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  no  committee  can  sit  whilst  the 
House  is  sitting;  and  this  is,  and  has  been  for  a  consider- 
able time  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  until  three, 
often  later,  in  the  afternoon;  before  and  after  which  the 
business  is  going  on  in  committees.  If  this  application 
is  not  as  much  as  most  constitutions  are  equal  to,  I  am 
mistaken. 

"  Many  other  things  which  undergo  malignant  construc- 
tions, would  be  found,  upon  a  candid  examination,  to  wear 
a  better  face  than  is  given  to  them.  The  misfortune  is, 
that  the  enemies  to  the  government,  always  more  active 
than  its  friends,  and  always  on  the  watch  to  give  it  a 
stroke,  neglect  no  opportunity  to  aim  one.  If  they  tell 
truth,  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  by  which  means  one  side 
only  of  the  picture  is  exhibited;  whereas,  if  both  sides 
were  seen,  it  might  and  probably  would  assume  a  different 
form,  in  the  opinion  of  just  and  candid  men,  who  are  dis- 
posed to  measure  matters  by  a  Continental  scale. 

"  I  do  not  mean,  however,  from  what  I  have  here  said 
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to  justify  the  conduct  of  Congress  in  all  its  movements; 
for  some  of  these  movements,  in  my  opinion,  have  been 
injudicious,  and  others  unseasonable;  whilst  the  questions 
of  assumption,  residence,  and  other  matters  have  been 
agitated  with  a  warmth  and  intemperance,  with  prolixity 
and  threats,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  have  lessened  the 
dignity  of  that  body,  and  decreased  that  respect,  which 
was  once  entertained  for  it.  And  the  misfortune  is  in- 
creased by  many  members,  even  among  those  who  wish 
well  to  the  government,  ascribing  in  letters  to  their  re- 
spective States,  when  they  are  defeated  in  a  favorite  meas- 
ure, the  worst  motives  for  the  conduct  of  their  opponents; 
who,  viewing  matters  through  another  medium,  may  and 
do  retort  in  their  turn,  by  which  means  jealousies  and 
distrusts  are  spread  most  impolitically  far  and  wide,  and 
will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  a  most  unhappy  tendency  to 
injure  our  public  affairs,  which  if  wisely  managed  might 
make  us,  as  we  are  now  by  Europeans  thought  to  be,  the 
happiest  people  on  earth.  As  a  proof  of  it,  our  reputa- 
tion has  risen  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  our  credit, 
especially  in  Holland  (where  our  funds  are  above  par), 
has  got  higher  than  that  of  any  nation  of  Europe,  as 
appears  by  official  advices  just  received.  But  the  conduct 
we  seem  to  be  pursuing  must  soon  bring  us  back  to  our 
former  disreputable  condition. 

"  The  introduction  of  the  Quaker  memorial  respecting 
slavery  was,  to  be  sure,  not  only  ill-timed,  but  occasioned 
a  great  waste  of  time.  The  final  decision  thereon,  how- 
ever, was  as  favorable  as  the  proprietors  of  this  species  of 
property  could  well  have  expected,  considering  the  light 
in  which  slavery  is  viewed  by  a  large  part  of  this  Union. 

"  The  question  of  assumption  (of  the  war  debts  of  all 
the  States  by  the  general  government)  has  occupied  a 
great  deal  of  time,  and  no  wonder,  for  it  is  certainly  a 
very  important  question;  and,  under  proper  restrictions 
and  scrutiny  into  accounts,  it  will  be  found,  I  conceive, 
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to  be  a  just  one.  The  cause,  in  which  the  expenses  of  the 
war  occurred,  was  a  common  cause.  The  States  (in  Con- 
gress) declared  it  so  at  the  beginning,  and  pledged  them- 
selves to  stand  by  one  another.  If  then,  some  States  were 
harder  pressed  than  others,  or  from  particular  and  local 
circumstances  contracted  heavier  debts,  it  is  but  reason- 
able, when  this  fact  is  clearly  ascertained,  though  it  is  a 
sentiment  which  I  have  not  communicated  here,  that  an 
allowance  ought  to  be  made  to  them.  Had  the  invaded 
and  hard-pressed  States  believed  the  case  would  have 
been  otherwise,  opposition  would  very  soon,  I  believe, 
have  changed  to  submission  in  them,  and  given  a  different 
termination  to  the  war. 

"  In  a  letter  of  last  year,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
I  informed  you  of  the  motives,  which  compelled  me  to  allot 
a  day  for  the  reception  of  idle  and  ceremonious  visits  (for 
it  never  has  prevented  those  of  sociability  and  friendship 
in  the  afternoon,  or  at  any  other  time).  .  .  .  To  please 
every  body  was  impossible.  I,  therefore,  adopted  that  line 
of  conduct,  which  combined  public  advantage  with  private 
convenience,  and  which,  in  my  judgment,  was  unexcep- 
tionable in  itself. 

"  That  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  bows  to  the  taste 
of  poor  Colonel  B.  (who,  by  the  by,  I  believe  never  saw 
one  of  them),  is  to  be  regretted,  especially,  too,  as,  upon 
those  occasions,  they  were  indiscriminately  bestowed,  and 
the  best  I  was  master  of.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to 
throw  the  veil  of  charity  over  them,  ascribing  their  stiff- 
ness to  the  effects  of  age,  or  to  the  unskilfulness  of  my 
teacher,  rather  than  to  pride  and  dignity  of  office,  which 
God  knows  has  no  charms  for  me  ?  For  I  can  truly  say, 
that  I  had  rather  be  at  Mount  Vernon  with  a  friend  or 
two  about  me,  than  to  be  attended  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment by  officers  of  state  and  the  representatives  of  every 
power  in  Europe, 

"These    visits  are   optional.     They  are  made  without 
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invitation.  Between  the  hours  of  three  and  four  every 
Thursday  I  am  prepared  to  receive  them.  Gentlemen, 
often  in  great  numbers,  come  and  go,  chat  with  one  another, 
and  act  as  they  please.  A  porter  shows  them  into  the 
room,  and  they  retire  from  it  when  they  please,  and  with- 
out ceremony.  At  their  first  entrance,  they  salute  me,  and 
I  them,  and  as  many  as  I  can  talk  to,  I  do.  What  pomp 
there  is  in  all  this,  I  am  unable  to  discover.  Perhaps,  it 
consists  in  not  sitting.  To  this  two  reasons  are  opposed; 
first,  it  is  unusual ;  secondly,  which  is  a  more  substantial 
one,  because  I  have  no  room  large  enough  to  contain  a 
third  of  the  chairs,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  admit  it. 
If  it  is  supposed,  that  ostentation  or  the  fashions  of  courts 
(which,  by  the  by,  I  believe  originate  oftener  in  conven- 
ience, not  to  say  necessity,  than  is  generally  imagined), 
gave  rise  to  this  custom,  I  will  boldly  affirm,  that  no  sup- 
position was  ever  more  erroneous ;  for,  if  I  were  to  give 
indulgence  to  my  inclinations,  every  moment  that  I  could 
withdraw  from  the  fatigue  of  my  station  should  be  spent 
in  retirement.  That  it  is  not,  proceeds  from  the  sense  I 
entertain  of  the  propriety  of  giving  to  every  one  as  free 
access,  as  consists  with  that  respect,  which  is  due  to  the 
chair  of  government;  and  that  respect,  I  conceive,  is 
neither  to  be  acquired  nor  preserved  but  by  observing  a 
just  medium  between  much  state  and  too  great  familiarity. 
"  Similar  to  the  above,  but  of  a  more  sociable  kind,  are 
the  visits  every  Friday  to  Mrs.  Washington,  where  I  al- 
ways am.  These  public  meetings  and  •&,  dinner  once  a 
week  to  as  many  as  my  table  will  hold,  with  the  references 
to  and  from  the  different  departments  of  government,  and 
other  communications  with  all  parts  of  the  Union,  are  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  I  am  able  to  undergo." 

The  question,  the  stirring  of  which,  the  President 
lamented,  was  that  of  some  very  honorable  title  for 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation.     The  stubborn 
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opposition  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
absurd  titles  of  "His  Highness  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  Protector  of  their 
Liberties,"  and  "His  Excellency,"  etc.,  resulted  in 
the  distinction  of  "  President  of  the  United  States," 
which  has  since  been  adhered  to,  and  which  greatly 
pleased  Washington,  who  was  himself  opposed  to  all 
titles  as  contrary  to  the  character  of  the  Republic, 
and  who  eschewed  the  use  of  all  titles  except  those 
actually  denoting  the  office  held  by  the  individual 
addressed. 

The  excited  and  suspicious  state  of  society  led 
the  people  to  exaggerate  this  whole  matter  of  Pres- 
idential forms  and  usages.  In  the  integrity  of  the 
President  and  his  devotion  to  the  Republic  there  was 
no  division  of  sentiment,  although  many  were  prob- 
ably justly  of  the  opinion  that,  even  for  that  period, 
he  leaned  unnecessarily  towards  dignified  formalities 
and  circumstance  as  chief  officer  in  the  Nation. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

WASHINGTON  ORGANIZING  THE  GOVERNMENT— FIRST 
SESSION  OF  CONGRESS. 

IN'  October,  1789,  Washington  took  a  trip  to  the 
Eastern  States  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  country  and  its  condition,  and 
learning  the  feelings  and  wants  of  the  people.  He 
was  accompanied  on  this  journey  by  his  official  secre- 
tary. Major  Jackson,  and  his  private  secretary,  Tobias 
Lear ;  and  traveled  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses, 
a  common  and  necessary  way  of  traveling  over  the 
country  in  those  days. 

Although  averse  to  public  demonstrations  of  re- 
spect for  himself,  he  was  greatly  pleased  with  this 
trip,  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  meet  the 
soldiers  and  friends  of  the  past,  and  cement  anew  the 
friendships  formed  during  the  long  struggle  for  na- 
tional freedom,  as  well  as  to  behold  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  country. 

John  Hancock,  who  was  then  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, made  appropriate  arrangements  for  receiv- 
ing the  President  at  Boston.  But  a  peculiar  case 
of  etiquette  disturbed  that  distinguished  patriot,  and 
serves  to  show  the  strange  state  of  the  country  at  the 
time  of  the  permanent  inauguration  of  the  new  govern- 
ment.    The  municipal  authorities  of  Boston  also  made 
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preparations  to  do  honor  to  the  President,  and  after 
considerable  wrangling  established  their  right  to  pre- 
cede the  governor  in  the  formal  reception  of  the  dis- 
tinguished visitor.  The  governor  then  withdrew  from 
the  field  to  await,  in  dignified  expectancy,  a  visit 
from  the  President,  also  taking  care  to  send  the 
President  word  that  he  was  too  indisposed  to  call 
on  him. 

Washington  regarded  with  little  favor  these  dem- 
onstrations, and  preferred  a  quiet  visit  and  open  friend- 
ship, and  thinking  this  another  case  of  etiquette,  and 
that  the  governor  was  laboring  under  the  impression 
that  the  President  should  first  call  upon  him,  as 
chief  executive  of  the  State,  decided  to  put  a  stop 
to  such  doings  by  Ijetting  the  governor  alone.  Han- 
cock finally  becoming  alarmed  at  the  prospects  of  the 
President  missing  him  entirely,  sent  him  word  that 
he  would  call  on  him  in  half  an  hour,  if  he  were  at 
his  hotel,  although  he  should  do  so  at  the  hazard  of 
his  health. 

Washington  immediately  answered  with  a  tinge 
of  ridicule: 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States  presents  his  best 
respects  to  the  Governor,  and  has  the  honor  to  inform  him 
that  he  shall  be  home  till  two  o'clock.  The  President 
need  not  express  the  pleasure  it  will  give  him  to  see  the 
Governor;  but  at  the  same  time,  he  most  earnestly  begs 
that  the  Governor  will  not  hazard  his  health  on  the 
occasion." 

This  whole  affair  was  a  burlesque  on  a  species 
of  greatness  not  yet  extinct  in  the  Republic  of 
Washington. 
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The  President  entered  Boston  on  this  occasion  on 
horseback,  and  being  punctual  to  the  very  moment 
in  the  time  of  his  departure,  but  not  finding  the 
escort  appointed  to  accompany  him  ready,  and  dread- 
ing some  new  matter  of  etiquette,  rode  forward  with 
his  secretaries. 

Grovernor  Hancock  had  notified  him  on  entering 
the  State  that  he  expected  him  to  be  his  guest;  but 
this  he  kindly  and  thankfully  declined  to  be,  as  he 
could  better  carry  out  the  purpose  of  his  visit  by 
stopping  at  hotels;  this,  too,  was  in  accordance  with 
his  determination  before  starting  on  the  trip,  to  give 
no  trouble  to  private  families. 

Washington's  first  great  object  on  entering  the 
Presidency  was  to  establish  some  financial  system 
which  would  relieve  the  embarrassment  of  the  coun- 
try and  merit  the  support  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Congress  also  notified  Mr.  Hamilton  that  some  finan- 
cial plan  would  be  expected  from  him  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  session  of  that  body. 

The  public  debt  of  the  country  was  then  $52,000,- 
000,  twelve  of  which  were  due  to  France,  Holland, 
and  Spain;  the  remainder  had  mainly  been  due  orig- 
inally to  the  army,  and  much  of  that  had  been 
passed  into  other  hands  at  a  great  discount.  Besides 
this  the  States  had  contracted  a  debt  in  all  amount- 
ing to  125,000,000. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  presented  his  plan 
in  which  it  was  proposed  to  pay  all  the  debts  of  the 
Nation  honorably,  that  the  General  Grovernment 
should  assume  the  war  debts  of  the  several  States, 
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and  a  system  of  taxation  was  proposed  to  provide 
for  the  various  demands  of  the  Government.  A 
system  of  banking  was  also  recommended  by  Mr. 
Hamilton.  But  the  Secretary's  plans  met  a  bitter 
opposition,  especially  in  the  South.  South  Carolina 
alone  at  the  South  favored  the  assumption  of  the 
State  war  debts  by  the  General  Government.  The 
whole  scheme  was,  however,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions, adopted  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
who  afterwards  tried  to  convince  himself  that  he  had 
been  overpersuaded  by  Mr.  Hamilton  to  aid  him  in 
establishing  a  measure  which  would  go  far  towards 
consolidating  the  Government  and  establishing  it  as 
a  money  aristocracy. 

But  Hamilton  asserted  his  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  monarchy,  although  he  had  been  accused  of 
holding  up  the  British  constitution  as  the  most  per- 
fect system  of  government,  and  probably  no  man  in 
this  country  desired  more  than  he,  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  attempt  to  perpetuate  republican  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States.  While  he  was  undoubtedly 
a  man  of  great  versatility,  penetration,  wonderful  ex- 
ecutive skill,  and  mental  resources,  his  life  barely 
sustains  the  idea  of  unalterable  devotion  to  principle, 
or  a  stability  of  character  absolutely  reliable  amidst 
the  convulsions  of  passion,  or  great  social  turmoils. 
Yet  even  in  these  qualities  it  may  hardly  be  doubted 
that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  first  men  of 
the  age. 

While  he  opposed  any  purposes  of  a  'monarchic 
tendency,  he  held  to  the  necessity  of  giving  force  to 
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the  National  Government,  as  the  only  road  to  per- 
manent peace  in  the  country  and  respectability 
throughout  the  world.  In  his  financial  arrangements, 
there  is  no  doubt,  he  had  in  view  at  every  step, 
those  measures  which  would  tend  to  produce  a  com- 
plete financial  union  of  the  States,  and  throw  around 
the  General  Government  the  support  of  capital,  learn- 
ing, and  influence.  In  this  view  he  was  cautious  to 
make  no  parade  that  would  alarm  the  advocates  of 
"State  Sovereignty,"  as  well  he  knew  the  friends 
of  that  dogma,  although  unwilling  to  bury  their  na- 
tional patriotism,  were  wary  of  every  advance  of 
power  to  the  Government,  or  restriction  of  State 
independence. 

Although  the  first  and  second  Presidential  elec- 
tions were  not  characterized  by  party  strife,  and 
Washington  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  "  elec- 
toral college,"  yet  there  now  began  to  be  the  distinct 
lines  of  party  existence. 

In  the  spring  of  1790,  Washington  received  a 
letter  from  his  friend,  Dr.  Stuart,  of  Abingdon,  Vir- 
ginia, apprising  him  of  a  growing  feeling  in  that  State 
in  favor  of  separation  from  the  Northern  States  as 
having  interests  so  opposite  that  it  was  hardly  advis- 
able to  continue  a  union  of  such  incongruities.  The 
following  answer  of  the  President,  bearing  on  the 
point,  is  not  yet  void  of  practical  utility : 

"I  am  pained  that  such  jealousies  as  you  speak  of 
should  be  gaining  ground  and  poisoning  the  minds  of  the 
Southern  people ;  but  admit  the  fact  which  is  alleged  as 
the  cause  of  them,  and  give  it  full  scope,  does  it  amount 
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to  more  than  was  known  to  every  man  of  information  be- 
fore, at,  and  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  ?  Was 
it  not  always  believed  that  there  are  some  points  which 
peculiarly  interest  the  Eastern  States  ?  And  did  any  one 
who  reads  human  nature,  and  more  especially  the  char- 
acter of  the  Eastern  people,  conceive  that  they  would  not 
pursue  them  steadily,  by  a  combination  of  their  force?  Are 
there  not  other  points  which  equally  concern  the  Southern 
States?  If  these  States  are  less  tenacious  of  their  interests, 
or  if,  while  the  Eastern  move  in  a  solid  phalanx  to  effect 
their  views,  the  Southern  are  always  divided,  which  of 
the  two  are  most  to  be  blamed  ?  That  there  is  a  diversity 
of  interests  in  the  Union,  none  has  denied.  That  this  is 
the  case,  also  in  every  State  is  equally  certain ;  and  that 
it  even  extends  to  the  counties  of  individual  States,  can  be 
readily  proved.  Instance  the  Southern  and  Northern  parts 
of  Virginia,  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  South  Carolina. 
Have  not  the  interests  of  these  always  been  at  variance? 
Witness  the  county  of  Fairfax.  Have  not  the  interests  of 
that  county  varied,  or  the  inhabitants  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve so  ?  These  are  well-known  truths,  and  yet  it  did  not 
follow  that  separation  was  to  result  from  the  disagreement. 
To  constitute  a  dispute  there  must  be  two.  parties.  To 
understand  it  well  both  parties,  and  all  the  circumstances, 
must  be  fully  heard  ;  and  to  accommodate  differences  tem- 
per and  mutual  forbearance  are  requisite.  Common  danger 
brought  the  States  into  confederacy,  and  on  their  union 
our  safety  and  importance  depend,  A  spirit  of  accommo- 
dation was  the  basis  of  the  present  Constitution.  Can  it 
be  expected,  then,  that  the  Southern  or  Eastern  part  of  the 
Nation  will  succeed  in  all  their  measures?  Certainly  not. 
But  I  will  readily  grant  that  more  points  will  be  carried 
by  the  latter  than  the  former,  and  for  the  reason  which 
has  been  mentioned ;  namely,  that  in  all  the  great  national 
questions,  they  move  in  unison,  while  the  others  are 
divided.     But  I  ask  again,  who  is  blameworthy,  those  who 
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See,  and  will  readily  pursue  their  interest,  or  those  who  can 
not  see,  or  seeing  will  not  act  wisely?  And  I  will  ask 
another  question  of  the  highest  magnitude  in  my  mind,  to 
wit,  if  the  Eastern  or  Northern  States  are  dangerous  in 
union,  will  they  be  less  so  in  separation?  If  self-interest 
is  their  governing  principle,  will  it  forsake  them  or  be  re- 
strained by  such  an  event?  I  hardly  think  it  would. 
Then,  independently  of  other  considerations,  what  would 
Virginia  and  such  other  States  as  might  be  inclined  to 
join  her,  gain  by  a  separation?  Would  they  not,  most 
unquestionably,  be  the  weaker  party?" 

Mr.  JeiFerson  was  considerably  mortified  at  hav- 
ing been  instrumental  in  the  success  of  the  assump- 
tion measure  in  Congress  ;  and  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and 
opposition  soon  arose  between  him  and  Mr.  Hamilton, 
which  gave  Washington  much  uneasiness  from  the 
outset. 

Congress  adjourned  in  September,  1790,  to  meet 
in  Philadelphia,  which  was  to  be  the  Capital  for  the 
next  ten  years.  It  was  determined  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  that  the  permanent  seat  of  the 
Nation  should  be  located  on  a  tract  of  land  ten  miles 
square  donated  to  the  Government  by  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  called  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Washington  was  now  much  disturbed  by  the  state 
of  affairs  in  France,  and  was  constantly  in  receipt 
of  letters  concerning  that  country  from  La  Fayette 
and  other  Frenchmen  who  had  shared  in  the  American 
Revolution. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1790,  the  Admin- 
istration had  been  greatly  annoyed  by  the  depreda- 
tions committed  by  the  Indians  on  the  north  side  of 
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the  Ohio  River.  General  Harmer,  with  a  poorly- 
equipped  force  of  fourteen  hundred  regulars  and 
militia  marched  from  Fort  Washington,  at  Cincinnati, 
on  the  last  of  September,  and  having  laid  waste  the 
Indian  country,  divided  his  force  for  pursuing  the 
scattered  savages.  One  of  his  detachments  was  de- 
feated by  Wells,  a  white  man  who,  captured  in  child- 
hood, had  become  a  chief;  another  fell  into  an  am- 
buscade under  Little  Turtle,  and  was  cut  to  pieces; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  unfortunate  army  made  its 
way  back  to  Cincinnati. 

Washington  then  selected  General  Arthur  St. 
Clair,  who  had  made  a  fine  record  during  the  Revo- 
lution, to  command  an  expedition  against  the  Indians. 
St.  Clair  did  not  enter  the  Indian  country  until  in 
November,  1791,  and  then  although  Washington's 
last  words  to  him  had  been  a  warning  against  being 
surprised,  he  was  surprised  and  over  five  hundred 
of  his  little  army  of  fourteen  hundred  men  were 
slaughtered.  St.  Clair  made  a  noble  effort  to  save 
his  men,  and  although  feeble  from  disease,  was  car- 
ried on  a  litter  to  different  parts  of  the  field,  giving 
his  orders  with  vigor  and  skill.  St.  Clair  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  North-west  Territory  at  that  time.  This 
defeat  of  St.  Clair  .raised  a  great  outcry  from  the 
enemies  of  the  Government  It  also  led  to  one  of 
Washington's  rare  outbursts  of  passion  and  grief  in 
the  presence  of  his  private  secretary,  Lear. 

General  Wayne  was  finally  sent  against  the  In- 
dians, and  defeated  them  in  a  severe  battle  near  the 
Rapids  of  the  Maumee;  fixed  the  boundary  lines  of 
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the  Indian  country;  arranged  the  terms  of  peace  to 
suit  himself;  and  sealed  the  whole  transaction  by 
assuring  the  Indians  that  if  they  broke  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  he  would  arise  from  the  grave  and 
sweep  them  from  the.  earth. 

In  the  Presidential  election  New  York  had  taken 
no  part,  as  its  Legislature  had  failed  to  agree  on  a 
mode  of  choosing  electors.  And  North  Carolina  and 
Rhode  Island,  rejecting  the  Constitution,  took  no 
part  in  the  auspicuous  introduction  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment. These  stubborn  and  tardy  States  finally 
yielded,  and  in  November,  1789,  North  Carolina,  and 
in  May  of  the  following  year,  little  Rhode  Island 
came  in  to  make  the  "original  thirteen"  States  of 
the  Union.  The  ten  States  voting  for  the  first 
President  had  sixfy-nine  electoral  votes,  and  these, 
as  has  been  shown,  were  all  cast  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  February,  1789,  for  Washington,  the  Consti- 
tution going  into  eifect  one  month  a'fter  that  time, 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March.  At  this  date,  it 
had  been  provided  for  Congress  to  begin  its  first  ses- 
sion, but  following  the  old  Continental  practices  a 
quorum  did  not  appear  until  in  April,  and  not  till 
late  in  that  month  was  the  oath  of  ofl&ce  adnjinistered 
to  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Adams. 

In  the  contest  for  the  Constitution  the  friends  of 
the  new  government  had  taken  the  name  of  Federal- 
ists, and  their  opponents,  Anti-Federalists.  With  the 
organization  of  the  Federal  Government  this  dis- 
tinction was,  by  no  means,  laid  aside,  although  a 
very  large  per  cent  or  majority  of  the  Anti-Federal- 
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ists  at  once  gave  their  earnest  support  to  the  work 
of  putting  the  machinery  in  operation  and  giving 
the  new  order  of  things  a  fair  and  watchful  test. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  begin  with  that  not  a 
few  of  those  quite  distinguished  in  their  efforts  to 
insure  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  not  long 
after  it  went  into  effect,  ranged  themselves  more  or 
less  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  opposition  to  the 
Administration  of  Washington. 

This  opposition  was,  indeed,  persistent  and  mani- 
fest from  the  outset,  notwithstanding  the  extravagant 
pretensions,  unanimously  adopted,  exhibited  in  the 
replies  of  the  two  Houses  to  the  Inaugural  address. 
The  "First  Congress,"  so-called,  gave  a  bare  sup- 
port to  the  measures  of  the  Administration.  And 
even  in  organizing  that  body,  the  Anti-Federalists 
elected  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  Frederick  A. 
Muhlenberg,  a  member  of  their  faith;  and  as  pro 
tempore  President  of  the  Senate,  they  elected  John 
Langdon,  another  Anti-Federalist. 

The  first  session  of  Congress  was  held  on  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  in  the  City  Hall,  then  called  Fed- 
eral Hall,  and  continued  to  the  29th  of  September, 
1789.  Ihe  work  of  the  session  was  mainly  given 
to  devising  means  for  putting  the  Grovernment  into 
effectual  operation.  Finance  and  commerce  were  sub- 
jects of  first  importance,  and  occupied  the  early 
attention  of  Congress,  the  measures  enacted  re-estab- 
lishing confidence  abroad  in  the  honor  and  character 
of  the  new  government.  All  the  members  of  Con- 
gress were  in  favor   of  some  revenue  system,  but 
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there  was  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  that 
should  be.  Finally  it  was  decided  to  discriminate 
in  favor  of  American  manufacturers,  laying  the  duties 
for  revenue  on  imports.  The  system  of  tonnage 
duty  adopted  also  discriminated  in  favor  of  American 
navigators,  and  owners  of  vessels,  and  vessels  built 
in  this  country.  The  revenue  laws  went  into  effect 
while  Congress  was  still  in  session,  the  impost  duties 
of  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia  being  a  great 
part  of  that  received  from  the  whole  country.  The 
law  fixing  the  duties,  membership,  etc.,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  hot  passed  until  after  long  deliber- 
ation. The  President's  powers  of  appointment  and 
removal  of  officers  was  critically  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. It  was  finally  settled  that  removal  should 
be  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  but 
the  consent  of  the  Senate  should  be  a  requisite  in 
the  appointments.  This  bill  was  carried  by  only 
small  majorities.  The  salary  of  the  President  was 
fixed  at  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  annually,  and 
salaries  of  other  officers  of  the  Government  were 
temporarily  named,  the  Southern  members  mainly 
favoring  higher  salaries.  The  oath  for  public  officers 
was  prescribed.  Some  steps  were  also  taken  toward 
the  freedom  of  the  people  in  religious  matters.  The 
President  was  requested  to  recommend  a  day  for 
public  thanksgiving.  A  permanent  bankrupt  system 
was  also  broached,  but  nothing  definitely  reached  on 
this  point.  The  Post-office  Department,  and  the 
other  Departments  recognized  as  necessary  to  the 
Executive  were  provided   for;    sixteen   articles   of 
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amendment  to  the  Constitution  were  proposed,  and 
the  States  adopted  ten  of  them,  which  were  after- 
wards followed  by  two  others  and  the  twelve  added 
to  the  Constitution;  and  the  subject  of  a  permanent 
location  for  the  Capital  was  discussed,  and  Philadel- 
phia, Trenton,  Germantown,  Wilmington,  and  some 
point  on  the  Potomac,  were  mentioned,  but,  as  has 
been  said,  no  decision  was  reached  until  next  year. 
The  executive  departments  were  not  put  fully  in 
operation  until  the  next  session,  the  business  of  the 
Government  being  performed,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  by  the  officers  of  the  old  Continental 
Congress.  The  members  of  the  "  Cabinet,"  as  then 
provided  for,  were  appointed  in  September,  Hamilton 
on  the  11th,  Knox  on  the  12th,  and  Jefferson  and 
Randolph  on  the  26th,  three  days  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  first  session  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Much  of  the  succeeding  session  was 
also  occupied  in  the  work  of  organization,  and  Pres- 
ident Washington  did  not  deliver  his  first  annual 
speech  or  message  until  January,  1790. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONGRESS— THE  IN- 
EVITABLE CONFLICT  OF  SLAVERY  INAUGURATED— 
FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

AFTER  a  vacation  of  three  months  Congress 
again  assembled  towards  the  last  of  December, 
1789,  and  on  the  8th  of  January,  1790,  President 
Washington  appeared  before  that  body,  and  delivered 
the  following  speech,  his  Inaugural  having  partaken 
of  the  character  of  a  first  official  speech  to  Congress : 

FIEST  ANNUAL  ADDEESS. 

"  Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  op  Eepkesentatives, 
"I  embrace  with  great  satisfaction   the   opportunity, 
which  now  presents  itself,  of  congratulating  you   on  the 
present  favorable  prospects  of  our  public  affairs. 

"  The  recent  accession  of  the  important  State  of  North 
Carolina  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (of  which 
official  information  has  been  received),  the  rising  credit 
and  respectability  of  our  country,  and  the  general  and  in- 
creasing good  will  towards  the  government  of  the  Union, 
and  the  concord,  peace,  and  plenty,  with  which  we  are 
blessed,  are  circumstances  auspicious,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, to  our  national  prosperity. 

"  In  resuming  your  consultations  for  the  general  good, 
you  can  not  but  derive  encouragement  from  the  reflection, 
that  the  measures  of  the  last  session  have  been  as  satis- 
factory to  your  constituents,  as  the  novelty  and  difficulty 
of  the  work  allowed  you  to  hope.     Still  further  to  realize 
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their  expectations,  and  to  secure  the  blessings,  which  a 
gracious  Providence  has  placed  within  our  reach,  will,  in 
the  course  of  the  present  important  session,  call  for  the 
cool  and  deliberate  exertion  of  your  patriotism,  firmness, 
and  wisdom. 

"Among  the  many  interesting  objects,  which  will  en- 
gage your  attention,  that  of  providing  for  the  common 
defense  will  merit  particular  regard.  To  be  prepared  for 
war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving 
peace. 

"A  free  people  ought  not  only  to  be  armed,  but  disci- 
plined; to  which  end  a  uniform  and  well-digested  plan  is 
requisite ;  and  their  safety  and  interest  require,  that  they 
should  promote  such  manufactories  as  tend  to  render  them 
independent  of  others  for  essential,  particularly  for  mili- 
tary supplies.  The  proper  establishment  of  the  troops, 
which  may  be  deemed  indispensable,  will  be  entitled  to 
mature  consideration.  In  the  arrangements  which  may  be 
made  respecting  it,  it  will  be  of  importance  to  conciliate 
the  comfortable  support  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  with  a 
due  regard  to  economy. 

"  There  was  reason  to  hope,  that  the  pacific  measures, 
adopted  with  regard  to  certain  hostile  tribes  of  Indians, 
would  have  relieved  the  inhabitants  of  our  Southern  and 
Western  frontiers  from  their  depredations.  But  you  will 
perceive,  from  information  contained  in  the  papers,  which 
I  shall  direct  to  be  laid  before  you  (comprehending  a  com- 
munication from  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia),  that  we 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  afford  protection  to  those  parts  of 
the  Union,  and,  if  necessary,  to  punish  aggressors. 

"The  interest  of  the  United  States  requires,  that  our 
intercourse  with  other  nations  should  be  facilitated  by  such 
provisions  as  will  enable  me  to  fulfil  my  duty  in  that  re- 
spect, in  the  manner  which  circumstances  may  render  most 
conducive  to  the  public  good ;  and  to  this  end,  that  the 
compensations,  to  be  made  to  the  persons  who  may  be  em- 
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ployed,  should,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  appoint- 
ments, be  defined  by  law,  and  a  competent  fund  designated 
for  defraying  the  expenses  incident  to  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs. 

"  Various  considerations  also  render  it  expedient,  that 
the  terms,  on  which  foreigners  may  be  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  citizens,  should  be  speedily  ascertained  by  a  uni- 
form rule  of  naturalization. 

"  Uniformity  in  the  currency,  weights,  and  measures  of 
the  United  States  is  an  object  of  great  importance,  and  will, 
I  am  persuaded,  be  duly  attended  to. 

"  The  advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manu- 
factures, by  all  proper  means,  will  not,  I  trust,  need  re- 
commendation. But  I  can  not  forbear  intimating  to  you 
the  expediency  of  giving  encouragement,  as  well  to  the  in- 
troduction of  new  and  useful  inventions  from  abroad,  as  to 
the  exertions  of  skill  and  genius  in  producing  them  at 
tome ;  and  of  facilitating  the  intercourse  between  the  dis- 
tant parts  of  our  country  by  a  due  attention  to  the  post- 
office  and  post  roads. 

"  Nor  am  I  less  persuaded,  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
in  opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  which  can  better  deserve 
your  patronage  than  the  promotion  of  science  and  literature. 
Knowledge  is,  in  every  country,  the  surest  basis  of  public 
happiness.  In  one,  in  which  the  measures  of  government 
receive  their  impression  so  immediately  from  the  sense  of 
the  community,  as  in  ours,  it  is  proportionably  essential. 
To  the  security  of  a  free  constitution  it  contributes  in  vari- 
ous ways;  by  convincing  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the 
public  administration,  that  every  valuable  end  of  govern- 
ment is  best  answered  by  the  enlightened  confidence  of  the 
people ;  and  by  teaching  the  people  themselves  to  know, 
and  to  value  their  own  rights;  to  discern  and  provide 
against  invasions  of  them ;  to  distinguish  between  oppres- 
sion and  the  necessary  exercise  of  lawful  authority,  between 
burdens  proceeding  from  a  disregard  for  their  convenience 
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and  those  resulting-  from  the  inevitable  exigencies  of  so- 
ciety ;  to  discriminate  the  spirit  of  liberty  from  that  of  licen- 
tiousness, cherishing  the  first,  avoiding  the  last,  and  unit- 
ing a  speedy  but  temperate  vigilance  against  encroachments, 
with  an  inviolable  respect  for  the  laws. 

"  Whether  this  desirable  object  will  be  the  best  pro- 
moted by  affording  aid  to  seminaries  of  learning  already 
established,  by  the  institution  of  a  national  university,  or 
by  any  other  expedients,  will  be  well  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  legislature. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  saw 
with  peculiar  pleasure,  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  the 
resolution  entered  into  by  you,  expressive  of  your  opinion, 
that  an  adequate  provision  for  the  support  of  the  public 
credit  is  a  matter  of  high  importance  to  the  national  honor 
and  prosperity.  In  this  sentiment  I  entirely  concur.  And 
to  a  perfect  confidence  in  your  best  endeavors  to  devise 
such  a  provision  as  will  be  truly  consistent  with  the  end,  I 
add  an  equal  reliance  on  the  cheerful  co-operation  of  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  specify  inducements  to  a  measure,  in  which  the  char- 
acter and  permanent  interests  of  the  United  States  are  so 
obviously  and  so  deeply  concerned,  and  which  has  received 
so  explicit  a  sanction  from  your  declaration. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
I  have  directed  the  proper  officers  to  lay  before  you  re- 
spectively such  papers  and  estimates  as  regard  the  affairs 
particularly  recommended  to  your  consideration,  and  neces- 
sary to  convey  to  you  that  information  of  the  state  of  the 
Union,  which  it  is  my  duty  to  afford. 

"  The  welfare  of  our  country  is  the  great  object  to  which 
our  cares  and  efforts  ought  to  be  directed  ;  and  I  shall  de- 
rive great  satisfaction  from  a  co-operation  with  you  in  the 
pleasing,  though  arduous  task,  of  insuring  to  our  fellow- 
citizens  the  blessing,  which  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  a  free,  efficient,  and  equal  government." 
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At  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  Congress,  the 
Executive  Departments  had  not  been  organized,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  made  up  a  statement 
of  past  and  probable  /uture  expenditures  for  the 
various  purposes  of  the  Government,  the  entire  esti- 
mate not  reaching  the  ridiculous  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  for  this  appro- 
priations were  made.  Reference  has  already  been 
made,  in  a  general  way,  in  a  former  chapter,  to  the 
President's  Cabinet  as  far  as  provision  had  been 
made  for  it.  The  selections  were  not  made  until  in 
September,  1789,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  come 
forward  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  office  until 
March,  1790. 

There  was  no  Secretary  of  the  Navy  until  the 
second  Administration,  and  some  other  departments 
were  recognized  in  the  Cabinet  at  a  later  period. 

In  this  first  annual  communication  to  Congress 
President  Washington  clearly  broached  the  general 
sentiments  which  ever  afterward  distinguished  his 
political  followers  on  the  subjects  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  and  the  general  theory  of 
internal  improvements.     He  also  said: 

"  Nor  am  I  less  persuaded  that  you  will  agree  with 
me  in  opinioa  that  there  is  nothing  which  can  better  de- 
serve your  patronage  than  the  promotion  of  science  and 
literature." 

Here  was  laid  the  foundation  for  all  the  Federal, 
Whig,  and  Republican  theories  and  principles  on 
these  subjects,  which  marked  the  political  contests 
of  after  days. 
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The  important  work  before  Congress  was  pushed 
forward  with  vigor  at  this  session.  Mr.  Hamilton's 
report,  referred  to  in  a  general  way  on  a  former  page, 
excited  great  interest  and  was  looked  upon  in  Con- 
gress and  throughout  the  country  as  very  able,  and  as 
displaying  remarkable  knowledge  of  financial  affairs 
among  civilized  nations.  The  report  was  referred  to 
a  committee,  and  a  close  investigation  of  the  able 
plans  of  the  head  of  the  Treasury  began. 

Provision  was  now  made  for  maintaining  diplo- 
matic relations  with  some  European  courts,  according 
to  the  President's  recommendations.  A  naturalization 
law  was  enacted  at  this  session;  the  military  estab- 
lishment was  fixed  at  twelve  hundred  men  on  three 
years'  enlistments,  and  provision  was  made  for  the 
President  to  call  out  certain  parts  of  the  militia  in 
case  of  need ;  in  July  an  act  was  passed  permanently 
locating  the  seat  of  Government  in  a  district  ten 
miles  square  on  the  Potomac  River  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia;  an  act  was  passed  to  promote  useful  in- 
ventions by  patent  privileges,  and  for  securing  the 
authors  and  publishers  of  books  in  their  rights  for  a 
number  of  years;  a  funding  law,  mainly  under  the 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
was  enacted  for  paying  the  Nation's  debts,  and 
authorizing  the  President  to  borrow  several  millions 
of  dollars  for  meeting  the  interest  and  other  demands 
on  the  Government;  and  provision  was  made  for  the 
assumption  by  the  General  Government  of  the  great 
part  of  the  States'  war  debts. 

Many  of  these  measures  met  strong  opposition, 
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and  although  they  all  had  the  support  of  Washington, 
some  of  them  were  carried  only  by  small  majorities. 
During  this  second  session  several  petitions,  one 
of  them  in  which  Dr.  Franklin  figured,  were  intro- 
duced on  the  subject  of  slavery.  To  these  Wash- 
ington took  occasion  to  refer  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Dr.  Stuart,  given  in  a  previous  chapter.  Although 
some  members  from  the  South  declared  that  they 
would  be  greatly  injured  by  any  Congressional  inter- 
ference on  that  point,  there  was  exhibited  no  hesi- 
tancy in  taking  hold  of  and  discussing  the  matter, 
as  far  as  it  was  then  deemed  necessary  by  any  body 
to  go.  A  report  was  adopted  by  a  small  majority 
to  the  effect  that  the  Government  was  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  importation  of  slaves  until 
1808 ;  that,  fairly  construed,  the  Constitution  did  not 
give  the  Government  authority  to  emancipate  slaves ; 
but  that  Congress  could  regulate  or  forbid  citizens 
of  this  country  dealing  in  slaves  with  foreign  na- 
tions ;  that  it  could  make  general  laws  for  the  proper 
treatment  of  slaves;  and  also  that  it  could  prevent 
citizens  of  foreign  nations  engaging  in  the  slave 
trade  from  ports  of  this  country.  Several  members 
from  that  part  of  the  Union  soon  to  be  called  the 
South,  under  a  slave  definition,  took  occasion  during 
the  pendency  of  this  question,  to  deplore  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery,  and  hope  that  something  in  the 
name  of  humanity  might  be  done  to  alleviate  the 
unfortunate  condition  of  the  blacks  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THIRD  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS— BANK  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES— SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

THE  work  of  organization  was  yet  so  incomplete, 
notwithstanding  the  strides  already  taken  es- 
tablishing confidence  at  home  and  abroad,  that  it  was 
decided  to  hold  another  session  of  Congress  under 
the  first  representation,  and  according  to  provision 
then  made,  that  body  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  1790,  and  continued  until 
the  night  of  the  3d  of  March,  1791. 

The  following  is  President  Washington's 

SECOND  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

December  8,  1790. 

"Fellow-Citizens  op  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  op  Repke- 

sentatives : — 

^ "  In  meeting  you  again,  I  feel  much  satisfaction  in 
being  able  to  repeat  my  congratulations  on  the  favorable 
prospects  which  continue  to  distinguish  our  public  affairs. 
The  abundant  fruits  of  another  year  have  blessed  our 
country  with  plenty  and  with  the  means  of  a  flourishing 
commerce.  The  progress  of  public  credit  is  witnessed  by 
a  considerable  rise  of  American  stock  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home;  and  the  revenues  allotted  for  this  and  other 
national  purposes  have  been  productive  beyond  the  calcu- 
lations by  which  they  were  regulated.  The  latter  circum- 
stance is  the  more  pleasing,  as  it  is  not  only  a  proof  of 
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the  fertility  of  our  resources,  but  as  it  assures  us  of  a 
further  increase  of  the  national  respectability  and  credit ; 
and,  let  me  add,  as  it  bears  an  honorable  testimony  to  the 
patriotism  and  integrity  of  the  mercantile  and  marine  part 
of  our  citizens.  The  punctuality  of  the  former  in  dis- 
charging their  engagements  has  been  exemplary. 

"In  conforming  to  the  powers  vested  in  me  by  acts 
of  the  last  session,  a  loan  of  three  millions  of  florins, 
toward  which  some  provisional  measures  had  previously 
taken  place,  has  been  completed  in  Holland.  As  well  the 
celerity  with  which  it  has  been  filled,  as  the  nature  of  the 
terms  (considering  the  more  than  ordinary  demands  for 
borrowing,  created  by  the  situation  of  Europe),  give  a  rea- 
sonable hope  that  the  further  execution  of  those  powers 
may  proceed  with  advantage  and  success.  The  secretary 
of  the  treasury  has  my  direction  to  communicate  such 
further  particulars  as  may  be  requisite  for  more  precise 
information. 

"  Since  your  last  session,  I  have  received  communica- 
tions by  which  it  appears  that  the  district  of  Kentucky,  at 
present  a  part  of  Virginia,  has  concurred  in  certain  propo- 
sitions contained  in  a  law  of  that  state ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  district  is  to  become  a  distinct  member  of  the 
Union,  in  case  the  requisite  sanction  of  Congress  be  added. 
For  this  sanction,  application  is  now  made.  I  shall  cause 
the  papers  on  this  very  important  transaction  to  be  laid 
before  you.  The  liberality  and  harmony  with  which  it 
has  been  conducted  will  be  found  to  do  great  honor  to 
both  the  parties;  and  the  sentiments  of  warm  attachment 
to  the  Union  and  its  present  government,  expressed  by  our 
fellow-citizens  of  Kentucky,  can  not  fail  to  add  an  affec- 
tionate concern  for  their  particular  welfare  to  the  great 
national  impressions  under  which  you  will  decide  on  the 
case  submitted  to  you. 

"It  has  been  heretofore  known  to  Congress  that  fre- 
quent incursions  have  been  made  on  our  frontier  settle- 
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ments  by  certain  banditti  of  Indians  from  the  northwest 
side  of  Ohio.  These,  with  some  of  the  tribes  dwelling  on 
and  near  the  Wabash,  have  of  late  been  particularly  active 
in  their  depredations;  and  being  emboldened  by  the  im- 
punity" of  their  crimes,  and  aided  by  such  parts  of  the 
neighboring  tribes  as  could  be  seduced  to  join  in  their 
hostilities  or  afford  them  a  retreat  for  their  prisoners  and 
plunder,  have,  instead  of  listening  to  the  humane  invita- 
tions and  overtures  made  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
renewed  their  violences  with  fresh  alacrity  and  greater 
effect.  The  lives  of  a  number  of  valuable  citizens  have 
thus  been  sacrificed,  and  some  of  them  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  shocking;  while  others  have  been  carried  into 
a  deplorable  captivity. 

"These  aggravated  provocations  rendered  it  essential 
to  the  safety  of  the  western  settlements  that  the  aggressors 
should  be  made  sensible  that  the  government  of  the  Union 
is  not  less  capable  of  punishing  their  crimes  than  it  is 
disposed  to  respect  their  rights  and  reward  their  attach- 
ments. As  this  object  could  not  be  effected  by  defensive 
measures,  it  became  necessary  to  put  in  force  the  act  which 
empowers  the  president  to  call  out  the  militia  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  frontier.  I  have  accordingly  authorized  an 
expedition  in  which  the  regular  troops  in  that  quarter  are 
combined  with  such  draughts  of  militia  as  were  deemed 
sufficient.  The  event  of  the  measure  is  yet  unknown  to 
me.  The  secretary  of  war  is  directed  to  lay  before  you  a 
statement  of  the  information  on  which  it  is  founded,  as 
well  as  an  estimate  of  the  expense  with  which  it  will  be 
attended. 

"The  disturbed  situation  of  Europe,  and  particularly 
the  critical  posture  of  the  great  maritime  powers,  while  it 
ought  to  make  us  the  more  thankful  for  the  general  peace 
and  security  enjoyed  by  the  United  States,  reminds  us  at 
the  same  time  of  the  circumspection  with  which  it  be- 
comes us  to  preserve  these  blessings.     It  requires,  also, 
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that  we  should  not  overlook  the  tendency  of  a  war,  and 
even  of  preparations  for  a  war,  among  the  nations  most 
concerned  in  active  commerce  with  this  country,  to  abridge 
the  means,  and  thereby  at  least  enhance  the  price,  of  trans- 
porting its  valuable  productions  to  their  proper  market. 
I  recommend  it  to  your  serious  reflections  how  far,  and  in 
what  mode,  it  may  be  expedient  to  guard  against  embar- 
rassments from  these  contingencies,  by  such  encouragement 
to  our  own  navigation  as  will  render  our  commerce  and  ag- 
riculture less  dependent  on  foreign  bottoms,  which  may  fail 
us  in  the  very  moments  most  interesting  to  both  of  these 
great  objects.  Our  fisheries  and  the  transportation  of  our 
own  produce  offer  us  abundant  means  for  guarding  our- 
selves against  this  evil. 

"Your  attention  seems  to  be  not  less  due  to  that 
particular  branch  of  our  trade  which  belongs  to  the  Med- 
iterranean. So  many  circumstances  unite  in  rendering  the 
present  state  of  it  distressful  to  us,  that  you  will  not  think 
any  deliberations  misemployed  which  may  lead  to  its  re- 
lief and  protection. 

"The  laws  you  have  already  passed  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  judiciary  system,  have  opened  the  doors  of  jus- 
tice to  all  descriptions  of  persons.  You  will  consider  in 
your  wisdom  whether  improvements  in  that  system  may 
yet  be  made;  and  particularly  whether  a  uniform  process 
of  execution  on  sentences  issuing  from  the  federal  courts 
be  not  desirable  through  all  the  States. 

"The  patronage  of  our  commerce,  of  our  merchants, 
and  seamen,  has  called  for  the  appointment  of  consuls  in 
foreign  countries.  It  seems  expedient  to  regulate  by  law 
the  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction  and  those  functions  which 
are  permitted  them,  either  by  express  convention  or  by  a 
friendly  indulgence,  in  the  places  of  their  residence.  The 
consular  convention,  too,  with  his  most  Christian  majesty, 
has  stipulated,  in  certain  cases,  the  aid  of  the  national 
authority  to  his  consuls  established  here.     Some  legisla- 
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tive  provision  is  requisite  to  carry  these  stipulations  into 
full  effect. 

"  The  establishment  gf  the  militia,  of  a  mint,  of  stand- 
ards of  weights  and  measures,  of  the  post-ofiBce  and  post- 
roads,  are  subjects  which  I  presume  you  will  resume  of 
course,  and  which  are  abundantly  urged  by  their  own 
importance. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives: — The 
sufficiency  of  the  revenues  you  have  established  for  the 
objects  to  which  they  are  appropriated,  leaves  no  doubt 
but  the  residuary  provisions  will  be  commensurate  to  the 
other  objects  for  which  the  public  faith  stands  now  pledged. 
Allow  me,  moreover,  to  hope  that  it  will  be  a  favorite 
policy  with  you,  not  merely  to  secure  a  payment  of  the 
interest  of  the  debt  funded,  but  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the 
growing  resources  of  the  country  will  permit,  to  exonerate 
it  of  the  principal  itself.  The  appropriations  you  have 
made  of  the  western  lands  explain  your  disposition  on 
this  subject,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  sooner  that  val- 
uable fund  can  be  made  to  contribute,  along  with  other 
means,  to  the  actual  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  the 
more  salutary  will  the  measure  be  to  every  public  interest, 
as  well  as  the  more  satisfactory  to  our  constituents. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives:— In  pursuing  the  various  and  weighty  business  of 
the  present  session,  I  indulge  the  fullest  persuasion  that 
your  consultations  will  be  equally  marked  with  wisdom 
and  animated  by  the  love  of  your  country.  In  whatever 
belongs  to  my  duty,  you  shall  have  all  the  co-operation 
which  an  undiminished  zeal  for  its  welfare  can  inspire. 
It  will  be  happy  for  us  both,  and  our  best  reward,  if,  by 
a  successful  administration  of  our  respective  trusts,  we  can 
make  the  established  government  more  and  more  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  good  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and 
more  and  more  the  object  of  their  attachment  and  con- 
fidence." 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  President  was  directing 
his  entire  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
to  the  supply  of  its  many  wants,  and  especially  to 
the  work  of  making  it  independent  in  its  manufactories 
and  commerce.  And  in  this  speech  he  recommends 
the  establishment  of  a  mint,  and  again  calls  attention 
to  the  incipient  steps  for  opening  up  connection  be- 
tween different  parts  of  the  Union,  and  otherwise 
entering  upon  the  great  work  of  improving  the  coun- 
try and  bettering  the  condition  of  its  people. 

The  measures  enacted  at  this  session  of  Congress 
were  important  and  valuable.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  admission  of  two  new  States,  Kentucky  and 
Vermont.  A  mint  was  established  for  coining  money 
of  the  Nation,  and  the  following  coins  authorized  to 
be  struck :  Of  gold,  the  eagle,  half-eagle,  and  quarter- 
eagle  ;  of  silver,  the  dollar,  half-dollar,  quarter-dollar, 
dime,  and  half-dime;  and  of  copper,  the  cent,  and 
half-cent.  And  temporarily  the  mint  was  to  be  at 
the  seat  of  Government.  But  the  most  consequential 
matter,  was  the  passage  of  the  act,  according  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  The  incorporation  was  for  twenty 
years,  the  capital  to  be  ten  millions  of  dollars,  the 
Government  becoming  a  subscriber  to  one-fifth  of 
the  entire  stock.  The  Bank  was  to  be  located  at 
Philadelphia,  and  have  such  branches  as  its  director}' 
might  consider  expedient. 

There  was  a  severe  contest  over  this  matter  in 
Congress.     The  Cabinet  was  divided  on  the  subject, 
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Jefferson  and  Randolph  opposing  it.  The  bill,  how- 
ever, passed  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  Pres- 
ident asked  the  opinions  of  his  Cabinet  in  writing 
on  the  subject,  and  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  whole  question,  signed  the  bill,  and  it  was  carried 
into  operation.  He  stood  firmly  by  Hamilton's 
financial  policy. 

Mr.  Jefferson  opposed  a  paper  currency,  as  favor- 
ing a  moneyed  aristocracy,  and  as  tending  toward 
breaking  up  fixed  values  in  every  species  of  property ; 
and  throughout  his  life  opposed  banks  and  any  kind 
of  departure  from  specie  circulation.  This  one  of  his 
cardinal  doctrines  has  long  since  been  dropped  by 
many  of  his  followers. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  in  this  particular  case 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  influenced  by  an  additional  motive, 
namely,  that  he  considered  the  bank  the  instrument 
of  Hamilton  for  carrying  out  his  monarchic  and 
aristocratic  scheme  of  government,  subjecting  the 
legislative  branch  to  the  Treasury.  Soon  after  en- 
tering the  Cabinet  he  began  to  suspect  every  act  of 
Hamilton.  Then,  he  held  that  Washington  was  not 
skilled  in  financial  projects,  and  sanctioned  Hamil- 
ton's on  account  of  his  confidence  in  the  ability  and 
integrity  of  his  old  aid-de-camp.  This  was  not  a  neat 
thing  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson;  and  in  this  state- 
ment, to  which  he  often  resorted,  he  was  greatly  in 
«rror.  Washington's  judgment  was  never  the  result 
of  mere  faith  in  his  agent,  or  associate.  Nor  did 
partiality  ever  characterize  his  acts.  On  difficult 
matters  he  required  the  written  opinion  in  full  of  all 
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his  advisers,  then  he  submitted  the  whole  to  the 
scrutiny  of  a  sagacity  that  seldom  failed  to  be  right, 
no  matter  what  the  circumstances.  His  estimates 
of  Hamilton,  as  well  as  of  Jefferson,  were  based  upon 
careful  and  conscientious  investigation  of  his  opinions. 
Nor  did  he  oppose  the  antagonism  of  these  two 
leaders  in  his  council  and  in  the  country,  until  it 
'began  to  stir  up  party  strife,  and  jeopardize  the  peace 
of  the  country  and  the  welfare  of  the  administration 
of  the  Government.  But  early  in  the  first  Presidential 
term  under  the  skill,  policy,  and  public  work  of 
Hamilton  and  the  bitter  opposition  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
two  antagonistic  parties  began  to  be  formed. 

The  growth  of  party  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
advent' of  a  foreigner  whose  brief  career  in  the  United 
States  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  exhibitions 
ever  beheld  in  any  country,  and  especially  when  the 
actor  was  a  stranger. 

But  to  Mr.  Jefferson  is  traceable  the  formation  of 
the  "  Democratic,"  or  "  States  Rights  "  party,  at  the 
first  generally  designated  as  the  republican ;  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  known  as  being  directly  the  author  of 
the  Whig  or  Federalist  party,  favoring  the  policy 
of  strengthening  the  Government;  providing  against 
the  tendency  to  anarchy  and  disintegration  of  force ; 
conducting  the  Government  so  as  to  give  it  weight 
and  authority  at  home,  and  dignity  and  respect 
abroad;  and  establishing  confidence  in  its  justice 
and  stability. 

After  the  adjournment  of  Congress  to  meet  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  fall  of  1790,  Washington  visited 
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Mount  Vernon,  and  left  Tobias  Lear  in  New  York 
to  superintend  the  moving  of  his  furniture  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  fitting  up  his  residence  in  that  city.  A 
house  belonging  to  Robert  Morris  was  rented  by  Mr. 
Lear,  and  arranged  to  suit  the  purposes  of  a  Pres- 
idential residence.  The  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
had  appropriated  a  fine  buUding  to  his  use,  but  he 
refused  to  accept  it.  And  an  attempt  was  made 
now  to  have  the  public  pay  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Morris's  house,  but  this  Washington  declined,  too,  as 
he  had  determined  to  carry  out  the  plan  at  first 
adopted  on  entering  the  public  service,  of  accepting 
no  salary  or  gifts  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  office. 

The  following  letter  to  Mr,  Lear  will  show  the 
interest  Washington  took  in  this  matter,  his  deter- 
mined stand  as  to  the  result,  and  his  close  habits  of 
attending  to  the  smallest  affairs  connected  with  his 
business  and  domestic  concerns,  even  while  filling 
the  exalted  position  of  first  President  of  the  United 
States : 

"  Mount  Veknon,  November  14,  1790. 
"  Dear  Sib, — I  am,  I  must  confess,  exceedingly  un- 
willing to  go  into  any  house  without  first  knowing  on  what 
terms  I  do  it,  and  wish  that  this  sentiment  could  be  again 
hinted,  in  delicate  terms,  to  the  parties  concerned  with  me. 
I  can  not,  if  there  are  no  latent  motives  which  govern  in 
this  case,  see  any  difficulty  in  the  business.  Mr.  Morris 
has  most  assuredly  formed  an  idea  of  what  ought,  in  equity, 
to  be  the  rent  of  the  tenement  in  the  condition  he  left  it ; 
and  with  this  aid  the  committee  ought,  I  conceive,  to  be 
as  little  at  a  loss  in  determining  what  it  should  rent  for, 
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■with  the  additions  and  alterations,  which  are  about  to  be 
made,  and  which  ought  to  be  done  in  a  plain  and  neat,  not 
by  any  means  in  an  extravagant  style ;  because  the  latter 
is  not  only  contrary  to  my  wish,  but  would  really  be  detri- 
mental to  my  interest  and  convenience,  principally  because 
it  would  be  the  means  of  keeping  me  out  of  the  use  and 
comforts  of  the  house  to  a  late  period,  and  because  the 
furniture  and  every  thing  else,  would  require  to  be  accordant 
therewith;  besides  making  me  pay  an  extravagant  price, 
perhaps  to  accommodate  the  alterations  to  the  taste  of 
another,  or  to  the  exorbitant  rates  of  workmen.  I  do  not 
know,  nor  do  I  believe,  that  anything  unfair  is  intended 
by  either  Mr.  Morris  or  the  committee ;  but  let  us  for  a 
moment  suppose,  that  the  rooms  (the  new  ones,  I  mean,) 
were  to  be  hung  with  tapestry,  or  a  very  rich  and  costly 
paper,  neither  of  which  would  suit  my  present  furniture ; 
that  costly  ornaments  for  the  bow-windows,  extravagant 
chimney-pieces,  and  the  like,  were  to  be  provided;  that 
workmen,  from  extravagance  of  the  times,  for  every  twenty 
shillings'  worth  of  work  would  charge  forty  shillings;  and 
that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  occasion  to  newly 
paint  every  part  of  the  house  and  buildings ;  would  there 
be  any  propriety  in  adding  ten  or  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent  for  all  this  to  the  rent  of  the  house  in  its  original 
state  for  the  two  years  that  I  am  to  hold  it?  If  the  solu- 
tion of  these  questions  is  in  the  negative,  wherein  lies  the 
difficulty  of  determining,  that  the  houses  and  lots  when 
finished,  according  to  the  proposed  plan,  ought  to  rent  for 
so  much  ?  When  all  is  done  that  can  be  done,  the  resi- 
dence will  not  be  so  commodious  as  the  one  I  left  in  New 
York ;  for  there  (and  the  waut  of  it  will  be  found  a  real 
inconvenience  at  Mr.  Morris's)  my  office  was  in  a  front 
room  below,  where  persons  on  business  were  at  once  ad- 
mitted; whereas  now  they  will  have  to  ascend  two  pairs 
of  stairs,  and  to  pass  by  the  public  rooms  to  go  to  it.  Not- 
withstanding which,  I  am  willing  to  allow  as  much  as  was 
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paid  to  Mr.  Macomb,  and  shall  say  nothing  if  more  is  de- 
manded, unless  there  is  apparent  extortion,  or  the  policy 
of  delay  is  to  see  to  what  heights  rents  will  rise  before 
mine  is  fixed.  In  either  of  these  cases  I  shall  not  be 
pleased ;  and  to  occupy  the  premises  at  the  expense  of  any 
public  body,  I  will  not. 

"  I  had  rather  have  heard,  that  my  repaired  coach  was 
plain  and  elegant  than  rich  and  elegant. 

"I  am,  dear  sir,  etc." 

The  President  was  determined  that  the  extrava- 
gance of  prices,  extortions,  and  frivolity  should 
affect  him  little,  and  others  less,  who  were  less  able 
to  bear  them,  connected  with  the  Administration. 
The  great  tendency  of  the  times  was  towards  ex- 
travagance of  every  kind,  and  the  simple  manners 
and  severe  exactness  of  the  first  President  and  his 
wife  held  extreme  movements  in  check,  established 
valuable  precedents,  and  regulated  the  unformed 
conduct  of  public  and  social  affairs  at  the  Capital, 
giving  the  best  possible  direction  to  the  future. 
This  statement  is  none  the  less  true,  by  the  pomp- 
ous aspect  of  the  President's  own  public  and 
private  conduct,  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
present  day. 

In  1791,  the  President  made  a  tour  through  all 
the  Southern  States,  a  journey  of  great  benefit,  as 
he  thought,  enabling  him  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
the  true  condition  of  the  country.  This  became  the 
custom  of  his  successors,  to  a  great  extent;  and 
these  visits  of  the  Presidents  throughout  the  coun- 
try, have  mainly,  no  doubt,  been  made  from  the  best 
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of  motives,  and  not,  as  often  scandalously  supposed, 
for  party  purposes. 

The  affairs  of  France  were  now  becoming  gloomy 
indeed,  and  the  danger  of  the  United  States  being 
involved  in  her  troubles  was  imminent. 

The  Federalists,  with  whom  was  Gouverneur 
Morris,  minister  to  France,  were  cautious  in  dealing 
with  the  French  question,  and  looked  with  suspicion 
upon  its  results,  while  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  his  friends, 
favored  its  radical  movements,  while  he  regretted, 
and  apologized  for  its  rapine  and  blood.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson was  accused  of  being  so  unguarded  at  that 
time  as  to  say  that  France  was  engaged  in  a  "  beau- 
tiful revolution." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

FOURTH  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS— FIRST  VETO— WASHING- 
TON'S THIRD  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

I'^HE  Constitution  provided  that  Congress  should 
meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  December, 
but  gave  that  body  the  authority  to  assemble  at 
other  times,  or  change  the  day  by  special  acts  for 
that  purpose  as  occasion  required.  Under  the  pres- 
ent necessities  of  the  case  an  earlier  day  was  again 
fixed  upon,  and  accordingly  Congress  assembled  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  24th  of  October,  1791,  with 
both  branches  having  a  majority  in  support  of  the 
Administration. 

On  the  next  day  the  President  delivered  the 
following 

THIRD  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

"Fellow-Citizens  op  the  Senate  and  op  the  House  op  Repre- 
sentatives : — 

"I  meet  you  upon  the  present  occasion  with  the  feel- 
ings which  are  naturally  inspired  by  a  strong  impression 
of  the  prosperous  situation  of  our  common  country,  and 
by  a  persuasion  equally  strong  that  the  labors  of  the  ses- 
sion which  has  just  commenced,  will,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  spirit  no  less  prudent  than  patriotic,  issue  in  meas- 
ures conducive  to  the  stability  and  increase  of  national 
prosperity. 

"Numerous  as  are  the  Providential  blessings,  which 
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demand  our  grateful  acknowledgments,  the  abundance 
with  which  another  year  has  again  rewarded  the  industry 
of  the  husbandman  is  too  important  to  escape  recollection. 

"Your  own  observations  in  your  respective  situations 
will  have  satisfied  you  of  the  progressive  state  of  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  commerce  and  navigation.  In  tracing 
their  causes,  you  will  have  remarked,  with  particular 
pleasure,  the  happy  effects  of  that  revival  of  confidence, 
public  as  well  as  private,  to  which  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  have  so  eminently  contributed; 
and  you  will  have  observed,  with  no  less  interest,  new 
and  decisive  proofs  of  the  increasing  reputation  and  credit 
of  the  Nation.  But  you,  nevertheless,  can  not  fail  to  de- 
rive satisfaction  from  the  confirmation  of  the  circum- 
stances which  will  be  disclosed  in  the  several  official  com- 
munications that  will  be  made  to  you  in  the  course  of 
your  deliberations. 

"  The  rapid  subscriptions  to  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  which  completed  the  sum  allowed  to  be  subscribed 
in  a  single  day,  is  among  the  striking  and  pleasing  evi- 
dences which  present  themselves,  not  only  of  confidence 
in  the  government,  but  of  resources  in  the  community. 

"  In  the  interval  of  your  recess,  due  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  execution  of  the  different  objects  which  were 
specially  provided  for  by  the  laws  and  resolutions  of  the 
last  session. 

"Among  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  defence 
and  security  of  the  western  frontiers.  To  accomplish  it 
on  the  most  humane  principles  was  a  primary  wish. 

"  Accordingly,  at  the  same  time  that  treaties  have  been 
provisionally  concluded,  and  other  proper  means  used  to 
attach  the  wavering  and  to  confirm  in  their  friendship, 
the  well-disposed  tribes  of  Indians,  effectual  measures  have 
been  adopted  to  make  those  of  a  hostile  description  sen- 
sible that  a  pacification  was  desired  upon  terms  of  mod- 
eration and  justice. 
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"These  measures  having  proved  unsuccessful,  it  be- 
came necessary,  to  convince  the  refractory  of  the  power 
of  the  United  States,  to  punish  their  depredations.  Offen- 
sive operations  have  therefore  been  directed,  to  be  con- 
ducted, however,  as  consistently  as  possible  with  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity.  Some  of  these  have  been  crowned 
with  full  success,  and  others  are  yet  depending.  The  ex- 
peditions jwhich  have  been  completed  were  carried  on 
under  the  authority  and  at  the  expense  of  the^  United 
States  by  the  militia  of  Kentucky,  whose  enterprise,  intre- 
pidity, and  good  conduct,  are  entitled  to  peculiar  com- 
mendation. 

"Overtures  of  peace  are  still  continued  to  the  deluded 
tribes,  and  considerable  numbers  of  individuals  belong- 
ing to  them  have  lately  renounced  all  further  opposition, 
removed  from  their  former  situations,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  United  States. 

"  It  is  sincerely  to  be  desired  that  all  need  of  coercion 
in  future  may  cease,  and  that  an  intimate  intercourse  may 
succeed,  calculated  to  advance  the  happiness  of.  the  In- 
dians and  to  attach  them  firmly  to  the  United  States. 

"  In  order  to  this,  it  seems  necessary — 

"  That  they  should  experience  the  benefits  of  an  im- 
partial dispensation  of  justice. 

"That  the  mode  of  alienating  the  lands,  the  main 
source  of  discontent  and  war,  should  be  so  defined  and 
regulated  as  to  obviate  impositions,  and,  as  far  as  may  be 
practicable,  controversy  concerning  the  reality  and  extent 
of  the  alienations  which  are  made. 

"  That  commerce  with  them  should  be  promoted  under 
regulations  tending  to  secure  an  equitable  deportment 
toward  them,  and  that  such  rational  experiments  should 
be  made  for  imparting  to  them  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion as  may  from  time  to  time  suit  their  condition. 

"  That  the  executive  of  the  United  States  should  be 
enabled  to  employ  the  means  to  which  the  Indians  have 
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been  long  accustomed  for  uniting  their  immediate  interests 
with  the  preservation  of  peace. 

"And  that  efficacious  provision  should  be  made  for 
inflicting  adequate  penalties  upon  all  those  who,  by  violat- 
ing their  rights,  shall  infringe  the  treaties  and  endanger 
the.  peace  of  the  Union. 

"A  system  corresponding  with  the  mild  principles  of 
religion  and  philanthropy  toward  an  unenlightened  race 
of  men,  whose  happiness  materially  depends  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  United  States,  would  be  as  honorable  to  the 
national  character  as  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  sound 
policy. 

"  The  powers  specially  vested  in  me  by  the  act  laying 
_  certain  duties  on  distilled  spirits,  which  respect  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  districts  into  surveys,  the  appointment  of 
officers,  and  the  assignment  of  compensation,  have  like- 
wise been  carried  into  effect.  In  a  matter  in  which  both 
materials  and  experience  were  wanting  to  guide  the  cal- 
culation, it  will  be  readily  conceived  that  there  must  have 
•  been  difficulty  in  such  an  adjustment  of  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation as  would  conciliate  a  reasonable  competency, 
with  a  proper  regard  to  the  limits  prescribed  by  law.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  circumspection  which  has  been  used  will 
be  found,  in  the  result,  to  have  secured  the  last  of  the 
two  objects;  but  it  is  probable  that,  with  a  view  to  the 
first,  in  some  instances  a  revision  of  the  provision  will  be 
found  advisable. 

"The  impressions  with  which  this  law  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  community  have  been,  upon  the  whole,  such 
as  were  to  be  expected  among  enlightened  and  well-dis- 
posed citizens,  from  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the 
measure.  The  novelty,  however,  of  the  tax,  in  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  United  States,  and  a  misconception  of  some 
of  its  provisions,  have  given  occasion  in  particular  places 
to  some  degree  of  discontent.  But  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  this  disposition  yields  to  proper  explanations 
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and  more  just  apprehensions  of  the  true  nature  of  the  law. 
And  I  entertain  a  full  confidence  that  it  -will,  in  all,  give 
way  to  motives  which  arise  out  of  a  just  sense  of  duty  and 
a  virtuous  regard  to  the  public  welfare. 

"If  there  are  any  circumstances  in  the  law  which, 
consistently  with  its  main  design,  may  be  so  varied  as  to 
remove  any  well-intentioned  objections  that  may  happen 
to  exist,  it  will  consist  with  a  wise  moderation  to  make 
the  proper  variations.  It  is  desirable  on  all  occasions,  to 
unite,  with  a  steady  and  firm  adherence  to  constitutional 
and  necessary  acts  of  government,  the  fullest  evidence  of 
disposition,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  consult  the 
wishes  of  every  part  of  the  community,  and  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  public  administration  in  the  aifections  . 
of  the  people. 

"Pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  the  several 
acts  on  that  subject,  a  district  of  ten  miles  square,  for  the 
permanent  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  fixed  and  announced  by  proclamation ;  which 
district  will  comprehend  lands  on  both  sides  of -the  river 
Potomac,  and  the  towns  of  Alexandria  and  Georgetown. 
A  city  has  also  been  laid  out  agreeably  to  a  plan  which 
will  be  laid  before  congress.  And  as  there  is  a  prospect, 
favored  by  the  rate  of  sales  which  have  already  taken 
place,  of  ample  funds  for  carrying  on  the  necessary  public 
buildings,  there  is  every  expectation  of  their  due  progress. 

"The  completion  of  the  census  of  the  inhabitants,  for 
which  provision  was  made  by  law,  has  been  duly  notified 
(excepting  one  instance,  in  which  the  return  has  been  in- 
formal—  and  another  in  which  it  has  been  omitted  or  mis- 
carried), and  the  returns  of  the  officers  who  were  charged 
with  this  duty,  which  will  be  laid  before  you,  will  give 
you  the  pleasing  assurance  that  the  present  population  ot 
the  United  States  borders  on  four  millions  of  persons. 

"It  is  proper,  also,  to  inform  you  that  a  further  loan 
of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  florins  has  been  completed 
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in  Holland,  the  terras  of  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
one  last  announced,  except  as  to  a  small  reduction  of 
charges.  Another,  on  like  terms,  for  six  millions  of  florins, 
had  been  set  on  foot  under  circumstances  that  assured  an 
immediate  completion. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  two  treaties  which  have  been 
provisionally  concluded  with  the  Cherokees  and  Six  Na- 
tions of  Indians  will  be  laid  before  you  for  your  considera- 
tion and  ratification. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  enter- 
ing upon  the  discharge  of  your  legislative  trust,  you  must 
anticipate  with  pleasure  that  many  of  the  difficulties  neces- 
sarily incident  to  the  first  arrangements  of  a  new  govern- 
ment for  an  extensive  country  have  been  happily  sur- 
mounted by  the  zealous  and  judicious  exertions  of  your 
predecessors,  in  co-operation  with  the  other  branch  of  the 
legislature.  The  important  objects  which  remain  to  be 
accomplished  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  conducted  upon 
principles  equally  comprehensive  and  equally  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  advancement  of  the  general  weal. 

"  The  time  limited  for  receiving  subscriptions  to  the 
loans  proposed  by  the  act  for  making  provisions  for  the 
debt  of  the  United  States  having  expired,  statements  from 
the  proper  department  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  apprise  you 
of  the  exact  result.  Enough,  however,  is  already  known 
to  afibrd  an  assurance  that  the  views  of  that  act  have  been 
substantially  fulfilled.  The  subscription,  in  the  domestic 
debt  of  the  United  States,  has  embraced  by  far  the  greatest 
proportion  of  that  debt;  affording,  at  the  same  time,  proof 
of  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  public  creditors  with  the 
system  which  has  been  proposed  to  their  acceptance,  and 
of  the  spirit  of  accommodation  to  the  convenience  of  the 
government  with  which  they  are  actuated.  The  subscrip- 
tions in  the  debts  of  the  respective  States,  as  far  as  the 
provisions  of  the  law  have  permitted,  may  be  said  to  be 
yet  more  general.     The  part  of  the  debt  of  the  United 
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States  whicli  remains  unsubscribed  will  naturally  engage 
your  further  deliberations. 

"  It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  me  to  be  able  to  announce 
to  you  that  the  revenues  which  have  been  established 
promise  to  be  adequate  to  their  objects,  and  may  be  per- 
mitted, if  no  unforeseen  exigency  occur,  to  supersede  for 
the  present  the  necessity  of  any  new  burdens  upon  our 
constituents. 

"  An  object  which  will  claim  your  early  attention  is  a 
provision  for  the  current  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  to- 
gether with  such  ascertained  demands  upon  the  Treasury 
as  require  to  be  immediately  discharged,  and  such  casualties 
as  may  have  arisen  in  the  execution  of  the  public  business, 
for  which  no  specific  appropriation  may  have  yet  been 
made;  of  all  which  a  proper  estimate  will  be  laid  be- 
fore you. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  shall  content  myself  with  a  general  reference 
to  former  communications  for  several  objects  upon  which 
the  urgency  of  other  affairs  has  hitherto  postponed  any 
definite  resolution.  Their  importance  will  recall  them  to 
your  attention ;  and  I  trust  that  the  progress  already  made 
in  the  most  arduous  arrangements  of  the  government  will 
afford  you  leisure  to  resume  them  with  advantage. 

"There  are,  however,  some  of  them  of  which  I  can  not 
forbear  a  more  particular  mention.  These  are  the  militia ; 
the  post-office  and  post-roads ;  the  mint ;  weights  and 
measures ;  a  provision  for  the  sale  ol  the  vacant  lands  of 
the  United  States. 

"The  first  is  certainly  an  object  of  primary  importance, 
whether  viewed  in  reference  to  the  national  security,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  community,  or  to  the  preservation 
of  order.  In  connection  with  this,  the  establishment  of 
competent  magazines  and  arsenals,  and  the  fortification  of 
such  places  as  are  peculiarly  important  and  vulnerable, 
naturally  present  themselves  to  consideration.     The  safety 
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of  the  United  States,  under  divine  protection,  ought  to 
rest  on  the  basis  of  systematic  and  solid  arrangements, 
exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  the  hazards  of  fortuitous 
circumstances. 

"  The  importance  of  the  post-office  and  post-roads,  on  a 
plan  sufficiently  liberal  and  comprehensive,  as  they  respect 
the  expedition,  safety,  and  facility  of  communication,  is 
increased  by  their  instrumentality  in  diifusing  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  and  proceedings  of  the  government,  which, 
while  it  contributes  to  the  security  of  the  people,  serves 
also  to  guard  them  against  the  effiicts  of  misrepresentation 
and  misconception.  The  establishment  of  additional  cross- 
posts,  especially  to  some  of  the  important  points  in  the 
western  and  northern  parts  of  the  Union,  can  not  fail  to 
be  of  material  utility. 

"The  disorders  in  the  existing  currency,  and  especially 
the  scarcity  of  small  change,  a  scarcity  so  peculiarly  dis- 
tressing to  the  poorer  classes,  strongly  recommend  the 
carrying  into  immediate  effect  the  resolution  already  en- 
tered into  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  mint.  Meas- 
ures have  been  taken  pursuant  to  that  resolution  for  pro- 
curing some  of  the  most  necessary  artists,  together  with 
the  requisite  apparatus. 

"A  uniformity  in  the  weights  and  measures  of  the 
country  is  among  the  important  objects  submitted  to  you 
by  the  Constitution,  and  if  it  can  be  derived  from  a  stand- 
ard at  once  invariable  and  universal,  must  be  no  less 
honorable  to  the  public  councils  than  conducive  to  the 
public  convenience. 

"A  provision  for  the  sale  of  the  vacant  lands  of  the 
United  States  is  particularly  urged,  among  other  reasons, 
by  the  important  considerations  that  they  are  pledged  as  a 
fund  for  reimbursing  the  public  debt;  that,  if  timely  and 
judiciously  applied,  they  may  save  the  necessity  for  bur- 
dening our  citizens  with  new  taxes  for  the  extinguishment 
of  the   principal;   and   that,  being  free  to  discharge  the 
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principal  but  in  a  limited  proportion,  no  opportunity  ought 
to  be  lost  for  availing  the  public  of  its  right." 

These  annual  addresses  were  prepared  with  great 
care,  and  always  in  the  same  brief  style  ;  calling  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  all  points  which  he  deemed 
especially  deserving  of  its  notice ;  made  little  or  no 
reference  to  his  own  difficulties  in  administering  the 
Government;  presented  the  most  favorable  aspects 
of  public  growth  and  prosperity ;  usually  attributed 
the  abundance  of  the  country,  and  the  successes  of 
the  Government  as  owing  in  some  way  to  the  hand 
of  Providence ;  assured  both  Houses  of  Congress  of 
his  confidence  in  them;  and,  in  an  especial  manner, 
often  called  attention  to  their  acts  as  particularly 
pleasing  to  him.  His  addresses  were  replied  to  by 
both  branches  of  Congress,  and  the  replies  brought 
from  him,  invariably,  a  kind,  frank,  and  appreciative 
rejoinder.  His  speeches  were  noted  for  their  brevity 
and  the  same  simplicity  of  style;  and  yet  while  pos- 
sessing these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree,  they 
contained  a  succinct  view  of  the  Government  and 
country  during  his  Administration,  and  were  a  clear 
and  matter-of-course  announcement  of  his  political 
principles  upon  which  the  Government  was  mainly 
founded. 

The  recent  Congressional  elections  had  not  greatly 
changed  the  membership  of  the  newly  organized 
House.  This  branch  of  Congress,  yet  composed  of 
sixty-five  members,  had  usually  held  its  sessions 
with  open  doors  for  admitting  all  who  desired  to 
witness  its  proceedings,  but  claimed  the  right,  some- 
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times  put  into  practice,  of  shutting  out  all  spectators. 
To  the  gallery  of  the  Senate  visitors  were  admitted 
to  listen  to  the  general  discussions  and  witness  the 
ordinary  routine  of  business,  but  in  executive  ses- 
sions the  doors  were  closed  against  outsiders,  a 
practice  which  has,  very  properly,  prevailed  ever 
since.  , 

In  1790,  a  law  had  been  enacted  laying  a  tax  on 
spirits  distilled  in  this  country.  This  "excise  law," 
as  it  was  called,  was  somewhat  modified  and  enlarged 
at  this  session,  and  proved  to  be  very  unpopular,  as 
foreshadowed  in  the  President's  present  annual  speech. 
A  law  providing  for  a  uniform  militia  system  was 
passed  at  this  time;  and  steps  taken  for  protecting 
the  western  borders,  and  forcing  the  Indians  to  condi- 
tions of  peace.  Some  steps  were  taken  towards  a 
harmonious  disposition  of  the  western  or  public 
lands,  but  for  many  years  this  remained  a  trouble- 
some subject  to  the  country.  At  this  session  of 
Congress  the  question  of  ratio  of  representation  came 
up,  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  allowing  one 
representative  for  every  thirty  thousand  persons, 
leaving  often  a  fraction  of  greater  or  less  dimensions 
in  some  of  the  States.  An  arrangement  was  made 
for  dividing  the  whole  assumed  population  of  the 
United  States  by  thirty  thousand,  making  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  representatives,  by  giving  an  addi- 
tional one  to  those  States  having  the  largest  fractions 
of  thirty  thousand  in  the  population. 

Both  Houses  agreed  to  this  proposition,  but  the 
Cabinet  was  divided,  Jefferson  and  Randolph  con- 
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sidering  it  unconstitutional.  After  thoroughly  in- 
vestigating the  case,  the  President  came  to  the  same 
conclusion,  and  sent  the  bill  back  to  Congress  with 
the  first  Presidential  veto. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1792,  Congress  adjourned, 
and  soon  afterwards  Washington  went  to  .Mount 
Vernon  to  spend  a  short  time  in  repose  at  his  own 
home,  to  which  he  now  began  to  be  more  attached 
than  ever  before.  The  burden  and  excitement  of 
public  life  began  to  weigh  heavily  upon  him;  dis- 
sensions in  his  Cabinet  distressed  him ;  and  the  bitter 
partisan  contests  in  Congress  gave  him  great  anxiety 
and  trouble.  An  attack  upon  a  member  of  his  Cab- 
inet he  considered  an  attack  upon  the  Government 
and  himself.  Two  journals  published,  unfortunately, 
by  men  who  were  largely  foreign  to  any  interest  in 
America,  but  their  own,  now  gave  him  great  annoy- 
ance. Freneau,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  published 
the  "Daily  Advertiser"  in  New  York,  was  employed 
as  Mr.  Jefferson's  translator,  and  immediately  after 
coming  to  Philadelphia,  had  started  the  "National 
Gazette."  He  was  of  the  rabid  French  republican 
stripe,  and  attacked  with  great  immoderation  and  often 
in  a  low  and  dishonorable  way  all  measures  of  the 
Administration,  not  sanctioned,  as  he  presumed,  by 
his  patron.  The  rival  paper  was  Fenno's  "United 
States  Gazette." 

Washington  now  felt  himself  less  active  in  body 
and  mind,  and  less  able  to  withstand  the  great  pres- 
sure upon  him,  and  before  leaving  Philadelphia  for 
his  home  vacation,  had  actually  mentioned  to  James 
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Madison  that  he  would  call  on  him  to  write  his  res- 
ignation. He  had  also  mentioned  the  matter  to  Mr. 
JeiFerson,  and  assured  him  that  he  designed  return- 
ing to  private  life.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  also  intimated 
his  own  intention  of  doing  the  same  thing,  but  this 
the  President  discouraged,  assuring  him  that  such  a 
step  would  be  fatal  to  the  country,  and  that  the 
country  was  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  do  without 
his  services. 

While  at  Mount  Vernon,  Washington  sent  Mr. 
Madison  a  complete  outline  of  material  for  a  vale- 
dictory address  which  he  instructed  him  to  write  in 
plain  and  modest  terms.  The  address  was  accord- 
ingly written,  but  Mr.  Madison  took  occasion  to  re- 
monstrate in  his  letter  against  the  whole  proceeding, 
as  the  country  yet  needed  him  at  the  head  of  its 
affairs. 

Mr.  Jefferson  also  wrote  to  Washington  on  the 
subject,  telling  him  that  the  public  mind  was  now 
in  a  disturbed  condition  and  not  able  to  walk  alone ; 
that  his  continuance  in  office  at  the  time  was  abso- 
lutely necessary ;  that  the  whole  Nation  had  confi- 
dence in  him ;  that  his  presence  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  gave  the  feeling  of  security  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  the  sections  would  hang  together,  having 
him  to  hang  to ;  that  society  had  claims  on  him  which 
he  could  not  yet  lay  aside ;  that  in  a  short  time  the 
crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  would  be  passed ; 
and  that  he  then  could  gratify  his  desire  to  throw  off 
all  public  cares. 

Mr.  Jefferson  also  took  this  occasion  of  referring 
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to  the  funding  system  and  the  prospects  of  an  honest 
majority,  as  he  called  it,  being  returned  to  Congress 
under  the  greater  system  of  representation. 

Washington,  some  time  after  this,  had  a  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Jefferson  concerning  this  letter;  de- 
ploring the  dissensions  of  the  Cabinet  and  endeavor- 
ing to  correct  Jefferson's  opinion  as  to  the  purposes 
of  monarchy,  and  his  suspicions  as  to  the  tendency 
of  any  branch  of  his  Administration.  He  also  took 
occasion  to  speak  feelingly  of  the  conduct  of  Freneau's 
"  Gazette  "  in  opposing  the  Administration,  and  excit- 
ing to  resistance,  as  was  then  instanced  in  a  part  of 
Pennsylvania  refusing  to  pay  the  excise  tax.  He 
told  Mr.  Jefferson  that  differences  of  opinion  must 
be  tolerated  until  some  infallible  standard  of  reason 
were  established;  that  he  had  traveled  over  the 
country,  and  believed  the  people  were  generally  con- 
tented, and  devoted  to  republican  principles  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  He  also  took  occa- 
sion to  defend  the  revenue  laws,  the  assumption  of 
the  States'  war  debts,  and  some  other  points,  opposed 
by  Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  President  was  probably  not  known  to  hold  a 
personal  discussion  with  any  other  of  his  advisers. 

Other  members  of  the  Cabinet  now  came  forward 
and  urged  Washington  to  dismiss  his  intentions  of 
withdrawing  from  the  Grovernment.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  bitter  dissensions  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson 
were  kept  up,  finally  causing  him  to  appeal  to  their 
patriotism,  portraying  the  fatal  consequences  to  the 
country,  assuring  them  of  his  great  esteem  for  both, 
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and  wishing  that  some  line  could  be  designated  in 
which  both  could  walk. 

Washington  finally  consented  to  stand  for  re- 
election in  1792;  and  the  vote  for  him  was  again 
unanimous  in  the  "Electoral  College." 

John  Adams  was  again  elected  Vice-President, 
although  he  thought  it  one  of  the  most  undesirable 
and  unproductive  positions  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 
Governor  George  Clinton,  Washington's  old  friend, 
received  a  large  vote  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams. 

The  session  of  Congress  of  1792  opened  with 
great  excitement.  Party  feeling  was  at  a  pitch, 
which  comported  badly  with  the  impartial  and  cath- 
olic spirit  of  Washington.  He  saw,  too,  that  although 
his  election  had  been  the  result  of  the  unanimous 
action  of  the  "Electors,"  yet  his  position  and  acts 
were  closely  scrutinized  on  every  hand. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

FIFTH   SESSION    OF    CONGRESS  — WASHINGTON'S    FOURTH 
ANNUAL  MESSAGE— SECOND  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION- 
WASHINGTON'S  SECOND  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 


0 


N  the   6th   of  November,  1792,  the  President 
delivered  to  Congress  this 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  SPEECH. 


"Fellow-Citizens  op  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Eepre- 

senxativbs : — 

"It  is  some  abatement  of  the  satisfaction  with  which 
I  meet  you  on  the  present  occasion,  that  in  felicitating 
you  on  a  continuance  of  the  national  prosperity  generally, 
I  am  not  able  to  add  to  it  information  that  the  Indian 
hostilities,  which  for  some  time  past  distressed  our  north- 
western frontier,  have  terminated. 

"You  will,  I  am  persuaded,  learn  with  no  less  concern 
than  I  communicate  it,  that  reiterated  endeavors  toward 
effecting  a  pacification  have  hitherto  issued  only  in  new 
and  outrageous  proofs  of  persevering  hostility  on  the  part 
of  the  tribes  with  whom  we  are  in  contest.  An  earnest 
desire  to  procure  tranquillity  to  the  frontier,  to  stop  the 
further  effusion  of  blood,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  expense, 
to  forward  the  prevalent  wish  of  the  nation  for  peace,  has 
led  to  strenuous  efforts,  through  various  channels,  to  ac- 
complish these  desirable  purposes ;  in  making  which  efforts, 
I  consulted  less  my  own  anticipations  of  the  event,  or  the 
scruples  which  some  considerations  were  calculated  to  in- 
spire, than  the  wish  to  find  the  object  attainable,  or,  if 
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not  attainable,  to  ascertain  unequivocally  that  such  was 
the  case. 

"  A  detail  of  the  measures  that  have  been  pursued,  and 
of  their  consequences,  which  will  be  laid  before  you,  while 
it  will  confirm  to  you  the  want  of  success  thus  far,  will, 
I  trust,  evince  that  means  as  proper  and  as  efficacious  as 
could  have  been  devised  have  been  employed.  The  issue 
of  some  of  them,  indeed,-  is  still  depending;  but  a  favor- 
able one,  though  not  to  be  despaired  of,  is  not  promised 
by  any  thing  which  has  yet  happened. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made, 
some  valuable  citizens  have  fallen  victims  to  their  zeal  for 
the  public  service.  A  sanction  commonly  respected  even 
among  savages  has  been  found,  in  this  instance,  insufficient 
to  protect  from  massacre  the  emissaries  of  peace.  It  will, 
I  presume,  be  duly  considered  whether  the  occasion  does 
not  call  for  an  exercise  of  liberality  toward  the  families 
of  the  deceased. 

"It  must  add  to  your  concern  to  be  informed  that, 
besides  the  continuation  of  hostile  appearances  among  the 
tribes  north  of  the  Ohio,  some  threatening  symptoms  have 
of  late  been  revived  among  some  of  those  south  of  it. 

"A  part  of  the  Cherokees,  known  by  the  name  of 
Chickamagas,  inhabiting  five  villages  on  the  Tennessee 
river,  have  long  been  in  the  practice  of  committing  depre- 
dations on  the  neighboring  settlements. 

"It  was  hoped  that  the  treaty  of  Holston,  made  with 
the  Cherokee  nation  in  July,  1791,  would  have  prevented 
a  repetition  of  such  depredations.  But  the  event  has  not 
answered  this  hope.  The  Chickamagas,  aided  by  some 
banditti  of  another  tribe  in  their  vicinity,  have  recently 
perpetrated  wanton  and  unprovoked  hostilities  upon  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  that  quarter.  The  infor- 
mation which  has  been  received  on  this  subject  will  be 
laid  before  you.  Hitherto,  defensive  precautions  only 
bave  been  strictly  enjoined  and  observed. 
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"  It  is  not  understood  that  any  breach  of  treaty  or  any 
aggression  whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  or 
their  citizens,  is  even  alleged  as  a  pretext  for  the  spirit  of 
hostility  in  this  quarter. 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  every  practical  exertion 
has  been  made,  pursuant  to  the  provision  by  law  for  that 
purpose,  to  be  prepared  for  the  alternative  of  a  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  in  the  event  of 'a  failure  of  pacific  over- 
tures. A  large  proportion  of  the  troops  authorized  to  be 
raised  have  been  recruited,  though  the  number  is  still  in- 
complete, and  pains  have  been  taken  to  discipline  and  put 
them  in  condition  for  the  particular  kind  of  service  to  be 
performed.  A  delay  of  operations,  besides  being  dictated 
by  the  measures  which  were  pursuing  toward  a  pacific  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  has  been  in  itself  deemed  preferable 
to  immature  efforts.  A  statement  from  the  proper  depart- 
ment with  regard  to  the  number  of  troops  raised,  and 
some  other  points  which  have  been  suggested,  will  afford 
more  precise  information  as  a  guide  to  the  legislative  con- 
sultations, and  among  other  things,  will  enable  Congress 
to  judge  whether  some  additional  stimulus  to  the  recruit- 
ing service  may  not  be  advisable. 

"  In  looking  forward  to  the  future  expense  of  the  op- 
erations which  may  be  found  inevitable,  I  derive  consola- 
lation  from  the  information  I  receive  that  the  product  of 
the  revenues  for  the  present  year  is  likely  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  additional  burdens  on  the  community  for  the 
service  of  the  ensuing  year.  This,  however,  will  be  better 
ascertained  in  the  course  of  the  session ;  and  it  is  proper 
to  add,  that  the  information  alluded  to  proceeds  upon  the 
supposition  of  no  material  extension  of  the  spirit  of 
hostility. 

"I  can  not  dismiss  the  subject  of  Indian  affairs  with- 
out again  recommending  to  your  consideration  the  expe- 
diency of  more  adequate  provision  for  giving  energy  to 
the  laws  throughout  our  interior  frontier,  and  for  restrain- 
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ing  the  commission  of  outrages  upon  the  Indians,  without 
which  all  pacific  plans  must  prove  nugatory.  To  enable, 
by  competent  rewards,  the  employment  of  qualified  and 
trusty  persons  to  reside  among  them  as  agents,  would  also 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  neigh- 
borhood. If,  in  addition  to  these  expedients,  an  eligible 
plan  could  be  devised  for  promoting  civilization  among 
the  friendly  tribes,  and  for  carrying  on  trade  with  them 
upon  a  scale  equal  to  their  wants  and  under  regulations 
calculated  to  protect  them  from  imposition  and  extortion, 
its  influence  in  cementing  their  interests  with  ours  could 
not  but  be  considerable. 

"The  prosperous  state  of  our  revenue  has  been  inti- 
mated. This  would  be  still  more  the  case  were  it  not  for 
the  impediments  which  in  some  places  continue  to  embar- 
rass the  collection  of  the  duties  on  spirits  distilled  within 
the  United  States.  These  impediments  have  lessened,  and 
are  lessening  in  local  extent;  and,  as  applied  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  the  contentment  with  the  law  appears  to 
be  progressive. 

"But  symptoms  of  increased  opposition  having  lately 
manifested  themselves  in  certain  quarters,  I  judged  a 
special  interposition  on  my  part  proper  and  advisable; 
and  under  this  impression,  have  issued  a  proclamation 
warning  against  all  unlawful  combinations  and  proceed- 
ings having  for  their  object  or  tending  to  obstruct  the 
operation  of  the  law  in  question,  and  announcing  that  all 
lawful  ways  and  means  would  be  strictly  put  in  execution 
for  bringing  to  justice  the  infractors  thereof  and  for  se- 
curing obedience  thereto. 

"Measures  have  also  been  taken  for  the  prosecution 
of  oflenders ;  and  Congress  may  be  assured  that  nothing 
within  constitutional  and  legal  limits,  which  may  depend 
upon  me,  shall  be  wanting  to  assert  and  maintain  the  just 
authority  of  the  laws.  In  fulfilling  this  trust,  I  shall 
count  entirely  upon  the  full  co-operation  of  the  other  de-. 
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partments  of  the  government,  and  upon  the  zealous  sup- 
port of  all  good  citizens. 

"  I  can  not  forbear  to  bring  again  into  the  view  of  the 
legislature  the  subject  of  a  revision  of  the  judiciary  sys- 
tem. A  representation  from  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  which  will  be  laid  before  you,  points  out  some  of 
the  inconveniences  that  are  experienced.  In  the  course 
of  the  execution  of  the  laws,  considerations  arise  out  of 
the  structure  of  that  system  which  in  some  cases  tend  to 
relax  their  efficacy.  As  connected  with  this  subject,  pro- 
visions to  facilitate  the  taking  of  bail  upon  processes  out 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  a  supplementary 
definition  of  offences  against  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  Union  and  of  the  punishment  for  such  offences,  will, 
it  is  presumed,  be  found  worthy  of  particular  attention. 

"  Observations  on  the  value  of  peace  with  other  nations 
are  unnecessary.  It  would  be  wise,  however,  by  timely 
provisions  to  guard  against  those  acts  of  our  own  citizens 
which  might  tend  to  disturb  it,  and  to  put  ourselves  in  a 
condition  to  give  that  satisfaction  to  foreign  nations  which 
we  may  sometimes  have  occasion  to  require  from  them. 
I  particularly  recommend  to  your  consideration  the  means 
of  preventing  those  aggressions  by  our  citizens  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  other  nations,  and  other  infractions  of  the  law  of 
nations,  which,  furnishing  just  subject  of  complaint,  might 
endanger  our  peace  with  them.  And,  in  general,  the 
maintenance  of  a  friendly  intercourse  with  foreign  powers 
will  be  presented  to  your  attention  by  the  expiration  of 
the  law  for  that  purpose,  which  takes  place,  if  not  renewed, 
at  the  close  of  the  present  session. 

"  In  execution  of  the  authority  given  by  the  legislature, 
measures  have  been  taken  for  engaging  some  artists  from 
abroad  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  our  mint.  Others 
have  been  employed  at  home.  Provisions  have  been  made 
of  the  requisite  buildings,  and  these  are  now  putting  into 
proper  condition  for  the  purposes  of  the  establishment. 
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There  has  also  been  a  small  beginning  in  the  coinage  of 
half-dimes,  the  want  of  small  coins  in  circulation  calling 
the  first  attention  to  them. 

"  The  regulation  of  foreign  coins,  in  correspondence 
with  the  principles  of  our  national  coinage,  as  being  essen- 
tial to  their  due  operation  and  to  order  in  our  money  con- 
cerns, will,  I  doubt  not,  be  resumed  and  completed. 

"It  is  represented  that  some  provisions  of  the  law 
which  establishes  the  post-office  operate,  in  experiment, 
against  the  transmission  of  newspapers  to  distant  parts  of 
the  country.  Should  this,  upon  due  inquiry,  be  found  to 
be  the  fact,  a  full  conviction  of  the  importance  of  facili- 
tating the  circulation  of  political  intelligence  and  informa- 
tion will,  I  doubt  not,  lead  to  the  application  of  a  remedy. 

"The  adoption  of  a  constitution  for  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky has  been  notified  to  me.  The  legislature  will  share 
with  me  in  the  satisfaction  which  arises  from  an  event  in- 
teresting to  the  happiness  of  the  part  of  the  nation  to 
which  it  relates,  and  conducive  to  the  general  order. 

"It  is  proper  likewise  to  inform  you  that,  since  my 
last  communication  on  the  subject,  and  in  further  execu- 
tion of  the  acts  severally  making  provision  for  the  public 
debt  and  for  the  reduction  thereof,  three  new  loans  have 
been  effected,  each  for  three  millions  of  florins — one  at 
Antwerp,  at  the  annual  interest  of  four  and  one-half  per 
cent  with  an  allowance  of  four  per  cent  in  lieu  of  all 
charges;  and  the  other  two  at  Amsterdam,  at  the  annual 
interest  of  four  per  cent  with  an  allowance  of  five  and 
one-half  per  cent  in  one  case,  and  of  five  per  cent  in  the 
other,  in  lieu  of  all  charges.  The  rates  of  these  loans, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have  been  made, 
are  confirmations  of  the  high  state  of  our  credit  abroad. 

"Among  the  objects  to  which  these  funds  have  been 
directed  to  be  applied,  the  payment  of  the  debts  due  to 
certain  foreign  oiBcers,  according  to  the  provision  made 
during  the  last  session,  has  been  embraced. 
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"Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives: — I  en- 
tertain a  strong  hope  that  the  state  of  the  national  finances 
is  now  sufficiently  matured  to  enable  you  to  enter  upon  a 
systematic  and  effectual  arrangement  for  the  regular  re- 
demption and  discharge  of  the  public  debt,  according  to 
the  right  which  has  been  reserved  to  the  government.  No 
measure  can  be  more  desirable,  whether  viewed  with  an 
eye  to  its  intrinsic  importance,  or  to  the  general  sentiment 
and  wish  of  the  nation. 

"  Provision  is  likewise  requisite  for  the  reimbursement 
of  the  loan  which  has  been  made  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  eleventh  section  of  the  act 
by  which  it  is  incorporated.  In  fulfilling  the  public  stip- 
ulations in  this  particular,  it  is  expected  a  valuable  saving 
will  be  made. 

"  Appropriations  for  the  current  service  of  the  ensuing 
year,  and  for  such  extraordinaries  as  may  require  provision, 
will  demand,  and  I  doubt  not  will  engage  your  early 
attention. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — I  con- 
tent myself  without  recalling  your  attention  generally  to 
such  objects,  not  particularized  in  my  present,  as  have 
been  suggested  in  my  former  communications  to  you. 

"  Various  temporary  laws  will  expire  during  the  present 
session.  Among  these,  that  which  regulates  trade  and  in- 
tercourse with  the  Indian  tribes  will  merit  particular 
notice. 

"  The  results  of  your  common  deliberations  hitherto 
will,  I  trust,  be  productive  of  solid  and  durable  advan- 
tages to  our  constituents;  such  as,  by  conciliating  more 
and  more  their  ultimate  suffrage,  will  tend  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  their  attachment  to  that  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment upon  which,  under  divine  Providence,  materially 
depend  their  union,  their  safety,  and  their  happiness. 

"Still  farther  to  promote  and  secure  these  inestimable 
ends,  there  is  nothing  which  can   have  a  more  powerful 
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tendency  than  the  careful  cultivation  of  harmony,  com- 
bined with  a  due  regard  to  stability,  in  the  public  councils." 

This  was  not  an  important  session  of  Congress, 
little  being  done  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
country.  Although  few  men  in  Congress  or  out  of 
it,  did  not  desire  the  re-election  of  Washington, 
party  spirit  was  boisterous.  Those  who  had  re- 
sisted the  Constitution  and  the  adoption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  it,  or  had  been  unfavorable 
to  it,  the  Anti-Federalists,  now  became  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Administration,  and  borrowing  a  name 
then  misused  in  France,  they  called  themselves  "  Re- 
publicans." As  an  organizer  and  exciter,  Mr.  JeiFer- 
son  was,  perhaps,  at  the  head  of  this  faction.  The 
friends  of  the  Administration  were  still  called  "  Fed- 
eralists," a  name  they  had  taken  as  the  friends  of 
the  Constitution. 

Notwithstanding  the  quite  bitter  spirit  now  dis- 
played in  party  matters  there  was  no  efficient  oppo- 
sition to  Washington,  he,  consequently,  receiving  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  votes  now  constituting 
the  electoral  college.  But  the  Republicans,  who  be- 
came the  Democrats  of  after  times,  gave  their  votes 
for  Governor  George  Clinton  of  New  York  for  Vice- 
President. 

In  the  Senate  Chamber  at  Philadelphia,  in  the 
presence  of  most  of  the  members  of  Congress,  and 
others,  the  oath  of  oflSce  was  again  administered  to 
General  Washington,  as  President,  Judge  William 
Cashing  of  the  Supreme  Court  officiating.  On 
this  occasion  Washington  made  the  following  brief 
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SECOND  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

"  I  am  again  called  upon,  by  the  voice  of  my  country, 
to  execute  the  functions  of  its  chief  magistrate.  When 
the  occasion  proper  for  it  shall  arrive,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
express  the  high  sense  I  entertain  of  this  distinguished 
honor,  and  of  the  confidence  which  has  been  reposed  in 
me  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Previous  to  the 
execution  of  any  official  act  of  the  President,  the  Consti- 
tution requires  an  oath  of  office.  This  oath  I  am  now 
about  to  take,  and  in  your  presence,  that  if  it  shall  be 
found,  during  my  administration  of  the  Government,  I 
have  in  any  instance  violated,  willingly  or  knowingly,  the 
injunctions  thereof,  I  may  besides  incurring  constitutional 
punishment,  be  subjected  to  the  upbraidings  of  all  who 
are  now  witnesses  of  the  present  solemn  ceremony." 

This  remarkable  inaugural  speech  has  no  equiva- 
lent in  the  history  of  the  Government.  With  Wash- 
ington's successors  a  different  course  became  necessary 
and  was  expected. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1793,  Washington  again 
took  the  oath  of  office,  as  has  been  said,  and  entered 
on  his  second  term  under  circumstances  more  trying 
to  him  than  any  through  which  he  had  ever  passed. 

The  affairs  of  France  were  now  wretched  enough ; 
La  Fayette  was  a  prisoner  to  the  Commune;  the 
friend  of  America,  Louis  XVI,  had  been  beheaded ; 
and  mobs  or  Jacobin  clubs  ruled  that  nation  and 
stained  its  high  places  with  the  blood  of  its  most 
worthy  citizens.  Under  the  new  and  unreliable  re- 
gime France  declared  war  against  England.  It 
now  became  a  question  as  to  the  position  America 
should  take  in  the  struggle.     In  a  certain  sense,  on 
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one  side  was  the  old  ally  by  whom  this  country  had 
been  enabled  to  gain  her  independence,  and  on  the 
other,  the  nation  from  which  she  had  been  cut  off  by 
a  bloody  and  disreputable  war.  The  sympathies  of 
the  people  were  mainly  with  the  French.  Washing- 
ton was  not  perplexed  as  to  his  duties  in  the  case. 
He  believed  that  every  adequate  means  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  people  of  this  country  from  in- 
volving themselves  in  the  French  and  English  war. 
And,  accordingly,  in  April,  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  his  Cabinet,  forbidding 
the  people  to  take  part  in  the  hostilities,  or  to  carry 
supplies  to  belligerents,  or  to  engage  in  any  acts  in- 
consistent between  friendly  nations,  in  which  atti- 
tude both  France  and  England  then  stood  to  the 
United  States.  While  the  position  of  neutrality  was 
thus  announced  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  it 
was  also  decided  that  should  the  Republic  of 
France,  so-called,  send  a  representative  to  this 
Government  he  should  be  received  as  ministers  of 
other  countries. 

But  now  began  the  most  disgraceful  state  of 
affairs  which  characterized  the  early  history  of  this 
country,  and  on  many  accounts  the  most  shameful 
and  unworthy  found  in  the  records  of  the  American 
Republic. 

Although  the  President's  neutrality  policy  was 
the  only  true  one  for  this  Government  and  country, 
he  soon  began  to  receive  attacks  from  all  sides;  his 
proclamation  was  foolishly  termed  a  royal  edict; 
with  equal  fatuity  it  was  considered  as  a  declaration 
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in  favor  of  England;  and  the  whole  was  censured 
as  a  dangerous  usurpation  of  executive  power. 

On  the  8th  of  April  there  arrived  at  Charleston, 
Charles  Genet  as  representative  from  France,  and 
who  in  the  usual  extravagance  of  that  people,  and 
in  accord  with  the  Jacobin  order,  was  called  "  Citizen 
Genet." 

Gouverneur  Morris,  had  notified  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  Foreign  Affairs,  that  Genet  had  with  him 
three  hundred  blank  commissions  to  be  filled  out 
for  Americans  who  wished  to  engage  as  privateers 
in  behalf  of  his  country,  and  that  the  purpose  was 
eventually  to  involve  the  United  States  in  war  with 
England.  Genet's  first  step,  that  of  landing  at 
Charleston,  when  his  credentials  should  have  been 
presented  to  the  Government  at  Philadelphia,  was 
extremely  reprehensible,  and  explainable  only  on  the 
supposition  of  his  design  to  carry  out  his  evil  pur- 
poses remote  from  the  seat  of  government,  and  en- 
list the  feelings  of  the  people  throughout  the  country 
before  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  interfere 
with  his  work.  No  sooner  had  he  landed  at  Charles- 
ton than  he  began  the  organization  of  piratical 
schemes  against  British  commerce,  the  vessels  to 
engage  in  this  business  to  be  manned  by  Americans 
under  his  commissions.  After  setting  his  plans  to 
work  at  Charleston,  he  began  his  long  journey 
through  the  country  to  Philadelphia.  He  was  re- 
ceived everywhere  with  enthusiasm,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  opportunity  to  arouse  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  naturally  inclined  to  favor  the  French. 
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Mr.  Jefferson  is  said  to  have  been  in  great  glee  over 
the  demonstrations  of  the  people  favorable  to  Prance, 
and  looked  anxiously  for  the  arrival  of  Genet  at  the 
Capital.  But  Mr.  Jefferson  had  no  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  things  would  advance  under  the  leader- 
ship of  "  Citizen  Genet,"  and  yet  feared  that  it  might 
be  difficult  to  keep  the  people  in  the  bounds  of  de- 
cent neutrality.  The  people  of  Philadelphia  re- 
ceived Genet  with  addresses,  and  gave  him  a  dinner. 
It  is  said  that  at  the  dinner  the  table  had  on  it  a 
"tree  of  liberty,"  and  that  a  red  cap,  called  the 
"cap  of  liberty,"  was  placed  on  the  head  of  Genet, 
and  then  passed  to  the  heads  of  all  the  guests  one 
after  another.  This  disgraceful  affair,  in  its  incip- 
iency,  was  looked  upon  in  quite  different  lights  by 
the  members  of  Washington's  Cabinet.  Although 
Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  engage  in  the  Frenchy  ebulli- 
tion himself,  and  would  have  pursued  a  different 
way  of  expressing  his  sentiments  of  respect  for  the 
work  of  breaking  up  the  monarchy  of  the  world  in 
which  he  hoped  France  was  embarked,  yet  he  re- 
garded the  demonstrations  throughout  the  country 
as  the  greatest  evidence  of  true  republicanism,  and 
was  not  unfavorable  to  the  respect  shown  to  "  Citizen 
Genet." 

Washington  saw  in  them  a  spirit  which  gave  him 
great  uneasiness,  as  being  indicative  of  the  anarchy 
to  which  the  people  of  his  own  country  were  now 
demonstrating  their  ability  and  tendencies.  He  saw 
the  decline  of  his  own  influence  over  the  people, 
and  felt  as  if  another  crisis  were  approaching  in  the 
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affairs  of  his  own  country.  But  the  madness  of  the 
people,  or  their  opposition  to  him  did  not  dim  his 
consciousness  in  the  rectitude  of  his  own  course  and 
purposes. 

The  opinions  of  Hamilton  and  the  conservative 
or  Federalist  element  of  the  country  were  set  forth 
in  the  following  noble  language  of  Hamilton: 

"It  can  not  be  without  danger  and  inconvenience  to 
our  interests,  to  impress  on  the  nations  of  Europe  an  idea 
that  we  are  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  which  has  for 
some  time  past  fatally  misguided  the  measures  of  those 
who  conduct  the  affairs  of  France,  and  sullied  a  cause 
once  glorious,  and  that  might  have  been  triumphant.  The 
cause  of  France  is  compared  with  that  of  America  during 
its  late  revolution.  Would  to  Heaven  that  the  comparison 
were  just!  Would  to  Heaven  we  could  discern  in  the 
mirror  of  French  affairs,  the  same  decorum,  the  same 
gravity,  the  same  order,  the  same  dignity,  the  same  so- 
lemnity, which  distinguished  the  cause  of  the  American 
Revolution !  I  own  I  do  not  like  the  comparison.  When 
I  contemplate  the  horrid  and  systematic  massacres  of  the 
2d  and  3d  of  September ;  ^when  I  observe  that  a  Marat 
and  a  Robespierre,  the  notorious  prompters  of  those  bloody 
scenes,  sit  triumphantly  in  the  Convention  and  take  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  its  measures;  that  an  attempt  to  bring 
the  assassins  to  justice  has  been  obliged  to  be  abandoned; 
when  I  see  an  unfortunate  prince,  who  had  given  repeated 
proofs  that  he  was  not  the  enemy  of  liberty,  brought  pre- 
cipitately and  ignominiously  to  the  block,  without  even  an 
authentic  exhibition  of  motives,  in  decent  regard  for  the 
opinions  of  mankind ;  when  I  find  the  doctrines  of  atheism 
openly  advanced  in  the  Convention,  and  heard  with  loud 
applauses ;  when  I  see  the  sword  of  fanaticism  extended 
to  force  a  political  creed  upon  citizens  who  were  invited 
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to  submit  to  the  arms  of  France  as  the  harbingers  of  lib- 
erty; when  I  behold  the  hand  of  rapacity  outstretched  to 
prostrate  and  ravish  the  monuments  of  religious  worship, 
erected  by  those  citizens  and  their  ancestors;  when  I  per- 
ceive passion,  tumult,  and  violence  usurping  those  seats, 
where  reason  and  cool  deliberation  ought  to  preside,  I 
acknowledge  that  I  am  glad  to  believe  there  is  no  real 
resemblance  between  what  was  the  cause  of  America,  and 
what  is  the  cause  of  France;  that  the  difference  is  no  less 
great  than  that  between  liberty  and  licentiousness.  I  re- 
gret whatever  has  a  tendency  to  confound  them,  and  I 
feel  anxious  as  an  American,  that  the  ebullitions  of  incon- 
siderate men  among  us  may  not  tend  to  involve  our  rep- 
utation in  the  issue." 

Not  until  the  18th  of  May,  did  Genet  present 
to  Washington  his  letter  of  credence.  In  fact,  he 
cared  little  for  the  head  of  the  Ameiican  Grovern- 
ment.  He  probably  knew  enough  of  the  character 
of  Washington  to  give  him  little  hope  of  his  being 
led  into  wild  and  destructive  schemes.  He  con- 
sidered the  people  the  head  of  all  power,  and  with 
a  false  notion  of  republican  government  and  the  de- 
cent responsibilities  and  courtesies  of  office  or  men, 
hoped  to  gain  his  ends  by  dealing  directly  with  the 
people. 

At  this  period  Freneau's  "Gazette"  broke  out  with 
great  virulence  against  the  Administration;  and 
although  Washington  complained  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
who  could  have  had  some  influence  with  the  unprin- 
cipled Frenchman,  he  still  retained  him  in  his  service, 
while  he  knew  the  course  of  the  paper  was  giving 
Washington  great  pain  daily.  Mr.  Jefferson  could 
certainly  not  be  accused  of  knowing  that  the  course 
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of  that  journal  was  doing  great  harm  to  his  country ; 
yet  his  conduct  was  not  easily  reconcilable  with  his 
high  regard  for  the  President.  In  a  succeeding 
volume  of  this  work  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  set 
forth  the  character  and  works  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in 
their  connected  and  just  historic  aspects.  In  all 
the  dissensions  of  the  Cabinet,  one  thing  stands  out 
prominently,  that  the  President  never  lost  his  confi- 
dence in  the  two  leaders,  and  believed  them  perfectly 
honest  and  conscientious  in  their  views  and  conduct. 
Nor  was  he  averse  to  the  benefits  of  their  counter- 
acting sentiments,  if  tempered  by  dignity  and  courtesy, 
with  an  ever-present'  sense  of  the  public  good. 

The  question  of  French  reprisals  under  Genet's 
commissions  now  came  before  the  Cabinet,  Hamilton 
and  Knox  claiming  that  the  Administration  should 
interfere  for  the  restoration  to  Great  Britain  of  all 
such  vessels  as  were  captured  by  American  citizens, 
and  Jeff'erson  and  Randolph  claiming  that  the  whole 
matter  should  be  left  to  the  courts.  The  President, 
however,  sent  letters  to  the  governors  of  States,  call- 
ing upon  them  to  aid  by  force,  if  necessary,  to  carry 
out  the  rules  in  reference  to  privateering  on  British 
shipping  by  Americans  under  these  commissions,  and 
Genet  was  notified  that  vessels  equipped  illegally 
should  quit  the  ports  of  this  country.  But  "  Citizen 
Genet"  refused  to  take  notice  of  the  Government's 
action  in  his  case,  and  defied  the  President,  stating 
that  he  would  appeal  to  the  people  who  were  the 
supreme  power,  according  to  the  standard  set  up  in 
France.     He  even  attacked  the  motives  of  the  Pros- 
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ident,  and  stated  that  the  Administration  was  cow- 
ardly, forsaking  friends  in  time  of  danger;  made  an 
audacious  demand  on  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
release  of  two  Americans,  arrested  for  engaging  in 
privateering  under  his  commissions;  and  boldly  con- 
tinued his  unlawful  and  seditious  operations  in  the 
face  of  the  President's  direct  order,  and  the  neu- 
trality proclamation. 

In  July,  1793,  during  the  President's  absence  at 
Mount  Vernon,  a  British  merchant  vessel,  captured 
by  the  French,  was  actually  brought  to  Philadelphia, 
fitted  out  as  a  privateer,  and  armed  in  part  by 
Americans,  in  violation  of  the  direct  decision  of  the 
Government. 

The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  sent  a  request  to 
Genet  not  to  let  the  piratical  vessel  go  out  until 
the  return  of  the  President.  This  brought  from 
Genet  a  furious  denunciation  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  its  ofl&cers  and  a  compar- 
ison of  their  conduct  and  that  of  the  people  towards 
himself,  and  denounced  the  President's  use  of 
authority. 

Governor  Mifflin  of  Pennsylvania  ordered  out  the 
militia  to  take  possession  of  the  privateer.  But  Mr. 
Jefferson,  as  Secretary  of  State,  now  came  forward, 
and  after  bearing  quietly  a  wonderful  attack  on  the 
Government  from  the  Jacobin  minister,  succeeded  in 
showing  him  that  the  executive  department  in  this 
Government  had  power  in  determining  and  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  treaties,  and  drew  from  him  a 
promise  that  the  vessel  should  not  leave  until  the 
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President  should  have  an  opportunity  to  decide  on 
her  case. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  Washington  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  and  at  once  issued  orders  to  detain  in 
port  all  such  vessels  equipped  in  the  United  States 
by  any  belligerent  power.  Genet  was  notified  to 
that  effect,  but  actually  pushed  the  pirate  out  to  sea, 
all  the  same.  This  was  a  mortifying  thing  to  Wash- 
ington and  was  made  more  so  by  the  fact  that  a 
very  large  class  of  American  citizens  sympathized 
with  the  Jacobin's  audacity,  and  did  not  feel  the  in- 
sult he  was  heaping  on  their  country.  Through  the 
insolence  of  this  Frenchman  every  act  of  Washing- 
ton's Administration  toward  the  people  for  whom 
he  shared  the  warmest  feelings,  had  been  censured 
and  himself  falsely  and  vulgarly  attacked  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other;  and  although  the 
President's  forbearance  had  been  very  great,  Genet's 
conduct  now  became  unbearable,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently decided  in  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  to  ask 
his  immediate  recall. 

Some  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  in  favor  of 
sending  Genet  out  of  the  country  at  once,  and  mak- 
ing an  appeal  to  the  people  as  to  his  conduct.  This 
brought  on  violent  discussions,  in  which  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son urged  the  expression  of  the  request  of  recall  in 
the  most  delicate  terms,  and  opposed  the  appeal  to 
the  people  (and  very  sensibly),  as  Genet  was  better 
at  the  same  business,  and  it  would  simply  be  pitting 
the  President  against  him.  This  wounded  Washing- 
ton's high  sense  of  honor,  and  brought  on  one  of  his 
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wonderful  displays  of  passion,  during  which  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  sat  in  profound  stillness. 
He  deplored  their  dissensions,  and  when  he  consid- 
ered his  motives  and  his  long  and  arduous  services 
to  the  country,  he  was  amazed  that  his  countrymen 
would  hold  him  up  in  comparison  with  a  stranger 
whose  acts  since  arriving  in  America  had  stamped 
him  as  unworthy  of  respectable  consideration.  He 
stated  with  startling  vehemence  that  he  had  re- 
gretted every  moment  of  his  life  that  he  did  not 
retire  from  office  as  he  had  designed  at  the  close  of 
his  first  term,  and  actually  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  would  rather  be  in  his  grave  than  in  his 
present  situation,  and  would  rather  be  on  his  farm 
than  to  be  emperor  of  the  world,  and  yet  the  un- 
grateful and  thoughtless  people  were  charging  him 
with  wanting  to  be  a  king. 

The  memory  of  his  countrymen  was,  indeed,  bad, 
if  they  had  so  soon  lost  sight  of  the  time  when  he 
refused,  in  the  most  noble  terms,  the  offer  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  army,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
when  he  could  have  dictated  his  own  terms  to  the 
whole  country. 

About  this  time  under  the  machinations  of  Genet 
societies  were  formed  all  over  the  country  after  the 
style  of  the  Jacobin  Clubs  of  Paris,  and  were  called 
"Democratic  Societies,"  and  the  term,  democrat,  was 
used  to  denote  a  red  or  ultra  republican,  and  all  of 
these  espoused  the  cause  of  France,  and  to  a  great 
extent  upheld  the  mischievous  acts  of  Genet. 

In  the  mean  time.  Genet  had  taken  up  his  resi- 
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dence  at  New  York,  where  himself  and  the  officers 
of  the  French  fleet,  then  lying  defiantly  in  the  Hud- 
son, were  received  as  heroes;  speeches  were  made; 
public  demonstrations  held;  tri-colored  ribbands  and 
cockades  worn;  and  every  kind  of  honor  shown 
them.  The  conduct  of  the  people  of  New  York  was 
simply  despicable. 

At  this  time  Genet  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Jefferson  notifying  him  of  the  steps  to  have  him 
recalled.  This  threw  him  into  a  great  rage,  and 
drew  out  one  of  his  bitter  and  unministerial  replies, 
embracing  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  abuse,  and  repeating 
his  threats  of  appealing  to  the  people  who  were  the 
true  sovereigns.  But  this  threat  of  "Citizen  Genet" 
came  near  working  his  ruin,  as  his  whole  conduct 
towards  the  Administration,  some  way  got  out  among 
the  people,  who  were  not  yet  totally  depraved,  or 
without  some  grains  of  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
their  own  country.  The  people  of  whom  he  ex- 
pected so  much  began  to  consider  his  course  as  high- 
handed, and  meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of 
the  Union,  censuring  his  conduct,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  a  great  extent,  indorsing  the  neutrality  and 
other  acts  of  the  Government.  Yet  his  activity  was 
not  destroyed.  He  was  determined  to  do  all  the 
injury  in  his  power  to  this  country,  if  he  could  by 
it  accomplish  any  thing  for  France.  He  had  set  on 
foot  a  scheme  for  taking  possession  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  surrounding  Spanish  territory,  and  was  fit- 
ting out  an  expedition  in  Kentucky  for  the  purpose, 
issuing  commissions  and  offering  great  inducements. 
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One  of  his  expeditions  was  to  proceed  from  Georgia 
against  Florida.  These  infamous  schemes  coming  to 
light,  Governor  Moultrie,  of  South  Carolina,  issued 
a  proclamation,  forbidding  enlistments ;  and  the  Pres- 
ident placed  the  whole  affair  before  Congress,  and 
at  once  determined  to  hold  no  further  intercourse 
with  Genet.  It  was  immediately  afterwards  deter- 
mined in  a  Cabinet  meeting  to  wait  no  longer  for 
Genet's  recall,  but  to  arrest  his  person. 

This  purpose  was  communicated  to  Congress,  but 
at  this  interesting  juncture,  a  letter  was  received 
from  the  American  minister  at  Paris  to  the  effect 
that  Genet  had  been  recalled. 

Although  this  put  an  end  to  the  schemes  of 
Genet,  intrigue  was  not  a  small  part  of  the  work  of 
his  successor,  Mr.  Fauchet. 

In  a  message  to  Congress,  Washington  thought  fit 
to  call  attention  to  Genet  in  the  following  mild 
language : 

"It  is  with  extreme  concern  I  have  to  inform  you 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  person  whom  they  have  un- 
fortunately appointed  their  minister  plenipotentiary  here, 
have  breathed  nothing  of  the  friendly  spirit  of  the  nation 
which  sent  him ;  their  tendency,  on  the  contrary,  has  been 
to  involve  us  in  war  abroad,  and  discord  and  anarchy  at 
home.  So  far  as  his  acts,  or  those  of  his  agents,  have 
threatened  our  immediate  commitment  in  the  war,  or  fla- 
grant insult  to  the  authority  of  the  laws,  their  effect  has 
been  counteracted  by  the  ordinary  cognizance  of  the  laws, 
and  by  an  exertion  of  the  powers  confided  to  me.  Where 
their  danger  was  not  imminent,  they  have  been  borne  with, 
from  sentiments  of  regard  for  his  nation ;  from  a  sense  of 
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their  friendship  towards  us;  from  a  conviction  that  they 
would  not  suffer  us  long  to  remain  exposed  to  the  action 
of  a  person,  who  has  so  little  respected  our  mutual  dispo- 
sitions; and,  I  will  add,  from  a  reliance  on  the  firmness 
of  my  fellow-citizens  in  their  principles  of  peace  and 
order." 

This  was  actually  considered  a  bold  step  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  so  great  was  the  in- 
fluence of  Genet,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Jefferson  took  occasion  to  administer  a  part- 
ing salute  to  "Citizen  Genet,"  in  this  just  and 
pointed  language,  on  the  receipt  of  papers  which 
Genet  expected  the  President  to  put  before  Congress : 

"  I  have  it  in  charge  to  observe  that  your  functions  as 
the  minister  of  a  foreign  nation  here,  are  confined  to  the 
transaction  of  the  affairs  of  your  nation,  with  the  execu- 
tive of  the  United  States;  that  the  communications  which 
are  to  pass  between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches, 
can  not  be  a  subject  for  your  interference,  and  that  the 
President  must  be  left  to  judge  for  himself  what  matters 
his  duty  or  the  public  good  require  him  to  propose  to  the 
deliberations  of  Congress.  I  have,  therefore,  the  honor, 
of  returning  you  the  copies  sent  for  distribution." 

The  towering  impertinence  and  audacity  of  this 
Jacobinic  Frenchman,  who,  among  his  other  successes 
in  this  country,  married  a  daughter  of  the  old  patriot, 
Governor  George  Clinton  of  New  York,  surpassed 
any  thing  of  its  kind  written  in  the  history  of  gov- 
ernments. He  came  up  through  the  country  from 
Charleston  to  Philadelphia,  as  the  patron  of  the 
land;  wore  the  "cap  of  liberty"  in  Philadelphia; 
made  the  people  dance  to  him  before  he  condescended 
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to  lay  his  credentials  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment; dictated  subjects  of  legislation  to  Congress; 
ignored  the  authority  of  the  President,  and  suggested 
a  line  of  duty  for  him;  attempted  to  instruct  the 
Cabinet  in  the  laws  and  rights  of  citizen  sovereignty ; 
organized  Jacobin  Clubs;  set  afoot  fiUibustering  ex- 
peditions; equipped  piratical  vessels  in  American 
waters  and  manned  them  with  Americans,  in  the 
face,  and  against  the  order  of  the  Government;  and 
drove  the  people  into  a  state  of  sedition.  It  has 
been  the  misfortune  of  few  nations  to  produce  such 
a  man. 

And  what  part  did  the  American  people  take 
with  him,  people  whose  memory  we  have  taken  a 
pride  in  revering?  They  received  him  with  open 
arms  at  Charleston;  paraded  him  like  a  tutelar 
saint  through  the  country;  prefered  his  wild  and 
suicidal  policj'^  to  the  wise  and  conservative  counsels 
of  him  who  led  them  to  liberty;  entered  into  his 
piratic  schemes ;  lauded  the  murder  and  rapine  of 
his  countrymen ;  became  "  red-republicans,"  or  Jac- 
obins, at  his  command;  and  with  a  strange  kind  of 
depravity  assailed  their  own  Government  and  put  to 
shame  the  ordinary  decorum  and  decency  of  Ameri- 
can republican  citizenship.  Time's  oblivious  mantle 
may  hide  this  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  "fore- 
fathers." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

SIXTH    SESSION    OF   CONGRESS  — WASHINGTON'S    FIFTH 
ANNUAL  SPEECH— INSURRECTION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

CONGRESS  again  assembled  at  the  usual  time 
and  remained  in  session  until  June,  1794.  The 
House  was  organized  with  a  Speaker  in  opposition 
to  the  Administration,  but  on  important  questions, 
was  about  equally  divided.  The  Senate  was  so 
nearly  a  tie  that  it  was  often  necessary  for  the 
Vice-President  to  give  his  vote  to  carry  a  measure 
for  the  Administration. 

The  following  is  the  President's 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 
December  3,  1793. 
"Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  op  the  House  op  Eepee- 
sentatives; — 

"Since  the  commencement  of  the  term  for  which  I 
have  been  again  called  into  office,  no  fit  occasion  has  arisen 
for  expressing  to  my  fellow-citizens  at  large  the  deep  and 
respectful  sense  which  I  feel  of  the  renewed  testimony  of 
public  approbation.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  awakened 
my  gratitude  for  all  those  instances  of  affectionate  par- 
tiality with  which  I  have  been  honored  by  my  country,  on 
the  other,  it  could  not  prevent  an  earnest  wish  for  that 
retirement  from  which  no  private  consideration  should 
ever  have  torn  me.  But,  influenced  by  the  belief  that 
my  conduct  would  be  estimated  according  to  its  real  mo- 
tives, and  that  the  people,  and  the  authorities  derived  from 
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them,  would  support  exertions  having  nothing  personal 
for  ?heir  object,  I  have  obeyed  the  suffrage  which  com- 
manded me  to  resume  the  executive  power;  and  I  humbly 
implore  that  Being  on  whose  will  the  fate  of  nations  de- 
pends, to  crown  with  success  our  mutual  endeavors  for 
the  general  happiness. 

"As  soon  as  the  war  in  Europe  had  embraced  those 
powers  with  whom  the  United  States  have  the  most  ex- 
tensive relations,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  our 
intercourse  with  them  might  be  interrupted,  and  our  dis- 
position for  peace  drawn  into  question  by  the  suspicions 
too  often  entertained  by  belligerent  nations.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  to  be  my  duty  to  admonish  our  citizens  of  the 
consequences  of  a  contraband  trade  and  of  hostile  acts  to 
any  of  the  parties,  and  to  obtain,  by  a  declaration  of  the 
existing  legal  state  of  things,  an  easier  admission  of  our 
right  to  the  immunities  belonging  to  our  situation.  Under 
these  impressions,  the  proclamation  which  will  be  laid  be- 
fore you  was  issued. 

"  In  this  posture  of  affairs,  both  new  and  delicate,  I 
resoNed  to  adopt  general  rules  which  should  conform  to 
the  treaties  and  assert  the  privileges  of  the  United  States. 
These  were  reduced  into  a  system,  which  will  be  commu- 
nicated to  you.  Although  I  have  not  thought  myself  at 
liberty  to  forbid  the  sale  of  the  prizes  permitted  by  our 
treaty  of  commerce  with  France  to  be  brought  into  our 
ports,  I  have  not  refused  to  cause  them  to  be  restored 
when  they  were  taken  within  the  protection  of  our  terri- 
tory, or  by  vessels  commissioned  or  equipped  in  a  warlike 
form  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

"  It  rests  with  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  correct,  im- 
prove, or  enforce  this  plan  of  procedure;  and  it  will 
probably  be  found  expedient  to  extend  the  legal  code  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  many 
cases  which,  though  dependent  on  principles  already  rec- 
ognized, demand  some  further  provisions. 
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"Where  individuals  shall,  within  the  United  States, 
array  themselves  in  hostility  against  any  of  the  powers  at 
war,  or  enter  upon  military  expeditions  or  enterprises 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  usurp  and 
exercise  judicial  authority  within  the  United  States,  or 
where  the  penalties  on  violations  of  the  law  of  nations 
may  have  been  indistinctly  marked,  or  are  inadequate, 
these  offences  can  not  receive  too  early  and  close  an  atten- 
tion, and  require  prompt  and  decisive  remedies. 

"Whatsoever  those  remedies  will  be,  they  will  be  well 
administered  by  the  judiciary,  who  possess  a  long-estab- 
lished course  of  investigation,  effectual  process,  and  officers 
in  the  habit  of  executing  it. 

"  In  like  manner,  as  several  of  the  courts  have  doubted, 
under  particular  circumstances,  their  power  to  liberate  the 
vessels  of  a  nation  at  peace,  and  even  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  although  seized  under  a  false  color  being 
hostile  property,  and  have  denied  their  powers  to  liberate 
certain  captures  within  the  protection  of  our  territory,  it 
would  seem  proper  to  regulate  their  jurisdiction  in  these 
points.  But  if  the  executive  is  to  be  the  resort  in  either 
of  the  two  last-mentioned  cases,  it  is  hoped  that  he  will 
be  authorized  by  law  to  have  facts  ascertained  by  the 
courts,  when  for  his  own  information  he  shall  require  it. 

"I  can  not  recommend  to  your  notice  measures  for 
the  fulfillment  of  our  duties  to  the  rest  of  the  world  with- 
out  again  pressing  upon  you  the  necessity  of  placing  our- 
selves in  a  condition  of  complete  defence,  and  of  exact- 
ing from  them  the  fulfillment  of  their  duties  towards  us. 
The  United  States  ought  not  to  indulge  a  persuasion  that, 
contrary  to  the  order  of  human  events,  they  will  forever 
keep  at  a  distance  those  painful  appeals  to  arms  with 
which  the  history  of  every  other  nation  abounds.  •  There 
is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States  among  nations  which 
will  be  withheld,  if  not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation 
of  weakness.     If  we  desire  to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be 
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able  to  repel  it.  If  we  desire  to  secure  peace,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  instruments  of  our  rising  prosperity,  it  must 
be  known  that  we  are  at  all  times  ready  for  war.  The 
documents  which  will  be  presented  to  you  will  show  the 
amount  and  kinds  of  arms  and  military  stores  now  in  our 
magazines  and  arsenals ;  and  yet  an  addition  even  to  these 
supplies  can  not,  with  prudence,  be  neglected,  as  it  would 
leave  nothing  to  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  a  warlike 
apparatus  in  the  moment  of  public  danger. 

"Nor  can  such  arrangements,  with  such  objects,  be  ex- 
posed to  the  censure  or  jealousy  of  the  warmest  friends 
of  republican  government.  They  are  incapable  of  abuse 
in  the  hands  of  the  militia,  who  ought  to  possess  a  pride 
in  being  the  depository  of  the  force  of  the  republic,  and 
may  be  trained  to  a  degree  of  energy  equal  to  every  mili- 
tary exigency  of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  an  inquiry 
which  can  not  be  too  solemnly  pursued,  whether  the  act 
'  more  effectually  to  provide  for  the  national  defence  by 
establishing  a  uniform  militia  throughout  the  United 
States,'  has  organized  them  so  as  to  produce  their  full 
effect;  whether  your  own  experience  in  the  several  states 
has  not  detected  some  imperfections  in  the  scheme;  and 
whether  a  material  feature  in  an  improvement  of  it  ought 
not  to  be  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  those 
branches  of  the  military  art  which  can  scarcely  ever  be 
attained  by  practice  alone. 

"The  connection  of  the  United  States  with  Europe 
has  become  extremely  interesting.  The  occurrences  which 
relate  to  it  and  have  passed  under  the  knowledge  of  the 
Executive,  will  be  exhibited  to  Congress  in  a  subsequent 
communication. 

"When  we  contemplate  the  war  on  our  frontiers,  it 
may  be  truly  affirmed  that  every  reasonable  effort  has  been 
made  to  adjust  the  causes  of  dissension  with  the  Indians 
north  of  the  Ohio.  The  instructions  given  to  the  com- 
missioners evince  a  moderation  and  equity  proceeding  from 

31 
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a  sincere  love  of  peace,  and  a  liberality  having  no  restriction 
but  the  essential  interests  and  dignity  of  the  United  States. 
The  attempt,  however,  of  an  amicable  negotiation  having 
been  frustrated,  the  troops  have  marched  to  act  offensively. 
Although  the  proposed  treaty  did  not  arrest  the  progress 
of  military  preparation,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  advance 
of  the  season,  before  good  faith  justified  active  movements, 
may  retard  them  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  From 
the  papers  and  intelligence  which  relate  to  this  important 
subject,  you  will  determine  whether  the  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  troops  granted  by  law  shall  be  compensated  by 
succors  of  militia,  or  whether  additional  encouragements 
shall  be  proposed  to  recruits. 

"  An  anxiety  has  been  also  demonstrated  by  the  Exec- 
utive for  peace  with  the  Creeks  and  the  Cherokees.  The 
former  have  been  relieved  with  corn  and  with  clothing, 
and  offensive  measures  against  them  prohibited  during  the 
recess  of  Congress.  To  satisfy  the  complaints  of  the 
latter,  prosecutions  have  been  instituted  for  the  violences 
committed  upon  them.  But  the  papers  which  will  be 
delivered  to  you  disclose  the  critical  footing  on  which  we 
stand  in  regard  to  both  those  tribes;  and  it  is  with  Con- 
gress to  pronounce  what  shall  be  done. 

"  After  they  shall  have  provided  for  the  present  emer- 
gency, it  will  merit  their  most  serious  labors  to  render 
tranquillity  with  the  savages  permanent  by  creating  ties 
of  interest.  Next  to  a  rigorous  execution  of  justice  on 
the  violators  of  peace,  the  establishment  of  commerce 
with  the  Indian  nations,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
is  most  likely  to  conciliate  their  attachment.  But  it  ought 
to  be  conducted  without  fraud,  without  extortion,  with 
constant  and  plentiful  supplies;  with  a  ready  market  for 
the  commodities  of  the  Indians,  and  a  stated  price  for 
what  they  give  in  payment  and  receive  in  exchange.  In- 
dividuals will  not  pursue  such  a  traffic,  unless  they  be 
allured  by  the  hope  of  profit;  but  it  will  be  enough  for 
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the  United  States  to  be  reimbursed  only.  Should  this 
recommendation  accord  with  the  opinion  of  Congress,  they 
will  recollect  that  it  can  not  be  accomplished  by  any 
means  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives: — The 
commissioners  charged  with  the  settlement  of  accounts 
between  the  United  States  and  individual  states,  concluded 
their  important  functions  within  the  time  limited  by  law ; 
and  the  balances  struck  in  their  report,  which  will  be  laid 
before  Congress,  have  been  placed  on  the  books  of  the 
treasury. 

"On  the  first  day  of  June  last,  an  installment  of  one 
million  of  florins  became  payable  on  the  loans  of  the 
United  States  in  Holland.  This  was  adjusted  by  a  pro- 
longation of  the  period  of  reimbursement,  in  the  nature 
of  a  new  loan,  at  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  for  the  term 
of  ten  years;  and  the  expenses  of  this  operation  were  a 
commission  of  three  per  cent. 

"The  first  installment  of  the  loan  of  two  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States  has  been  paid, 
as  was  directed  by  law.  For  the  second,  it  is  necessary 
that  provision  should  be  made. 

"  No  pecuniary  consideration  is  more  urgent  than  the 
regular  redemption  and  discharge  of  the  public  debt.  On 
none  can  delay  be  more  injurious,  or  an  economy  of  time 
more  valuable. 

"  The  productiveness  of  the  public  revenues  hitherto, 
has  continued  to  equal  the  anticipations  which  were  formed 
of  it;  but  it  is  not  expected  to  prove  commensurate  with 
all  the  objects  which  have  been  suggested.  Some  auxiliary 
provisions  will,  therefore,  it  is  presumed,  be  requisite ;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  these  may  be  made  consistently  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  convenience  of  our  citizens,  who  can  not  but 
be  sensible  of  the  true  wisdom  of  encountering  a  small 
present  addition  to  their  contributions,  to  obviate  a  future 
accumulation  of  burdens.    _ 
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"But  here  I  can  not  forbear  to  recommend  a  repeal 
of  the  tax  on  the  transportation  of  public  prints.  There 
is  no  resource  so  firm  for  the  government  of  the  United 
States  as  the  aifections  of  the  people,  guided  by  an  enlight- 
ened policy ;  and  to  this  primary  good,  nothing  can  conduce 
more  than  a  faithful  representation  of  public  proceedings, 
diffused  without  restraint  throughout  the  United  States. 

"An  estimate  of  the  appropriations  necessary  for  the 
current  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  a  statement  of  a 
purchase  of  arms  and  military  stores  made  during  the  re- 
cess, will  be  presented  to  Congress. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — The 
several  subjects  to  which  I  have  now  referred,  open  a  wide 
range  to  your  deliberations  and  involve  some  of  the 
choicest  interests  of  our  common  country.  Permit  me  to 
bring  to  your  remembrance  the  magnitude  of  your  task. 
Without  an  unprejudiced  coolness,  the  welfare  of  the  gov- 
ernment may  be  hazarded;  without  harmony,  as  far  as 
consists  with  freedom  of  sentiment,  its  dignity  may  be  lost. 
But,  as  the  legislative  proceedings  of  the  United  States 
will  never,  I  trust,  be  reproached  for  the  want  of  temper 
or  of  candor,  so  shall  not  the  public  happiness  languish 
for  the  want  of  my  strenuous  and  warmest  co-operation." 

As  was  then  customary  both  Houses  made  answer 
to  this  speech,  reassuring  the  President  of  their  faith 
in  his  character  and  motives,  and  signifying  their 
belief  in  the  correctness  of  his  measures  and 
conduct. 

So  unsatisfactory  were  the  relations  of  this  coun- 
try with  England  and  France  at  this  time,  that  dur- 
ing this  session,  Congress  authorized  the  President  to 
call  on  the  States  for  eighty  thousand  militia,  if  need 
be ;  provision  was  also  made  for  raising  seven  or 
eight  hundred  men   for  artillery  and  engineer  serv- 
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ice,  if  the  President  saw  fit;  authority  was  given 
the  President  to  repair  the  coast  defenses  from 
Maine  to  Georgia,  and  sixteen  points  were  desig- 
nated for  fortification ;  an  act  was  passed  declaring 
it  a  crime  for  citizens  of  this  country  to  enlist  either 
at  home  or  abroad  in  the  military  service  of  foreign 
powers,  or  in  any  way  to  further  their  causes  by 
privateering  or  otherwise,  against  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  this  country,  this  bill  only  passing  in  the 
Senate  by  the  vote  of  Mr.  Adams  ;  and  at  various 
points  the  imposts  were  modified,  several  new  items 
being  embraced  in  the  taxable  list.  To  many  of 
these  measures  strong  opposition  was  raised,  often 
on  frivolous  or  partisan  grounds,  and  even  on  the 
pretext  that  the  measure  proceeded  from  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

During  this  session  Mr.  Jefferson  appeared  with 
his  report,  long  under  consideration,  on  the  commer- 
cial relations  of  this  country  with  foreign  nations. 
Although  this  was  deemed  an  ably  written  paper,  it 
was  on  a  subject  in  which  Mr.  Jefferson  never  could 
be  able,  any  more  than  he  could  in  finance.  Mr. 
Madison  presented  a  bill  founded  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  re- 
port, which  met  with  bitter  opposition,  and  was  not 
passed.  On  these  two  great  points,  commerce  and 
finance,  Mr.  Madison  was  himself  always  greatly  de- 
fective, no  man,  in  fact,  in  America  at  the  time  hold- 
ing any  comparison  with  Alexander  Hamilton  in 
these  things. 

In  the  summer  of  1793,  Mr.  Jeff'erson  had  again 
reminded  the  President  that  he  desired  to  retire  from 
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the  Cabinet,  giving  his  chief  reason  as  a  repugnance 
to  public  life,  at  the  same  time  referring  to  the  dis- 
sensions in  the  President's  council,  and  hinting  at  his 
conviction  that  his  tone  of  mind  and  time  of  life 
unfitted  him  for  public  services.  How  far  he  was 
controlled  by  these  convictions  will  be  seen  in  the 
future.  The  President  pressed  him  to  remain,  and 
it  was  finally  arranged  that  he  should  not  withdraw 
from  the  Cabinet  until  January,  1794. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Hamilton  intimated  his  de- 
sire, as  well  as  necessity,  to  resume  the  practice  of 
the  law. 

To  Mr.  Jefferson,  Washington  wrote  : — 

"  Since  it  has  been  impossible  to  prevent  you  to  forego 
any  longer  the  indulgence  of  your  desire  for  private  life, 
the  event,  however  anxious  I  am  to  avert  it,  must  be  sub- 
mitted to.  But  I  can  not  suffer  you  to  leave  your  station 
without  assuring  you  that  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of 
your  integrity  and  talents,  and  which  dictated  your  origi- 
nal nomination,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  fullest  experi- 
ence, and  that  both  have  been  eminently  displayed  in  the 
discharge  of  your  duty." 

There  should  be  no  question  as  to  Mr.  Jefferson's 
disgust  with  public  life  at  that  time,  as  he  withdrew 
from  it  with  great  delight,  and  so  averse  was  he  to 
it  that  he  would  not  for  months  afterwards  read  a 
newspaper,  in  order  to  avoid  knowing  any  thing  of 
the  turmoil  in  the  world.  Washington  never  changed 
his  sentiments  for  Jefferson,  and  believed  him  per- 
fectly honest  in  his  political  principles,  as  well  as  in 
his  opposition  to  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  affairs  of  the 
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Grovernment.  He  also  told  Mr.  Jefferson  that  he 
believed  his  party  was  pure  in  its  purposes,  but  that 
when  men  put  a  political  machine  in  motion  it  was 
hard  for  them  to  stop  it  where  they  would,  or  say 
where  it  should  stop. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Anti-Federalist  and 
jacobinized  elements  gave  Washington  great  distress, 
but  it  may  appear  equally  true  that  Democrats  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  class  supplied  a  necessary  spur  to 
republican  measures  in  the  Government,  and  a  curb 
to  any  tendency  to  depart  from  the  just  medium  of 
federal  authority. 

Edmund  Randolph  who  had  been  Attorney-gen- 
eral took  the  place  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  Secretary  of 
State,  and  WiUiam  Bradford  of  Pennsylvania  became 
Attorney -general. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  1793  and  1794 
was  an  exceedingly  partisan  body,  and  with  a  ma- 
jority against  the  Administration,  leaned  very  de- 
cidedly toward  the  support  of  the  French  Commune. 
It  was  characterized  by  bitter  discussions,  and  stig- 
matized itself  in  history  by  entertaining  a  bill 
authorizing  the  purchase  of  the  friendship  of  the 
Algerine  pirates  who  were  preying  on  American 
merchant  ships.  The  measure  authorizing  the  equip- 
ment of  six  war  frigates  to  protect  American  trade 
against  Algiers,  was  passed  by  a  bare  majority,  but 
was  quickly  sanctioned  by  the  President. 

The  conduct  of  the  British  Government  was  now 
of  the  most  irritating  character.  The  frequent  cap- 
ture of  American  vessels  and  impressment  of  Ameri- 
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can  seamen,  by  that  Government  under  pretense  of 
preventing  the  carrying  of  supplies  to  the  French, 
gave  great  offense  to  this  country.  Congress  took 
steps  looking  to  a  war  with  Grreat  Britain,  and  this 
became  the  exciting  theme  of  the  times. 

But  the  British  were  not  anxious  for  another 
war  with  the  United  States,  and  made  such  overtures 
as  to  result  in  establishing  conditions  of  peace. 

The  Chief  Justice,  John  Jay,  was  sent  as  a  special 
minister  to  England  to  adjust  the  differences  and 
seek  indemnity.  This  step  was  not  approved  by  the 
hot-heads  of  the  House,  and  was  only  maintained  in 
the  Senate  by  the  vote  of  Mr.  Adams.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Alexander  Hamilton  to  that  mission  was 
resisted  by  Congress,  and  James  Monroe  ventured  to 
offer  in  person  to  lay  his  reasons  for  opposing  Hamil- 
ton before  the  President.  But  his  offer  was  declined. 
Mr.  Hamilton  came  forward  at  this  juncture  and 
asked  the  President  to  drop  him,  if  he  had  him  in 
view,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Jay  was  nominated. 

Early  in  1794,  trouble  began  in  the  western  part 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  execution  of  the  excise  law. 
There  had  been  serious  opposition  to  the  revenue 
measures  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

It  was  now  determined  by  the  people  concerned  in 
that  region  that  no  tax  should  be  collected  on 
whisky,  and  the  Marshal  and  other  officers  were 
driven  out  of  the  county. 

In  August  the  President  issued  a  proclamation, 
calling  on  the  insurgents  to  lay  down  their  arms,  or 
force  would  be  used  to  compel  them  to  submit  to  the 
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laws.  The  governors  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  wei^e  asked  to  raise  fifteen 
thousand  meh  to  put  down  this  insurrection,  known 
as  the  "Whisky  Rebellion."  The  force  required 
by  the  President  was  raised  with  great  promptness, 
and  the  troops  from  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Penn- 
sylvania were  led  by  the  governors  of  those  States. 
This  large  force  rendezvoused  at  old  Fort  Cumberland 
and  at  Bedford,  preparatory  to  starting  on  its  march 
to  Pittsburg.  There  Washington  met  them,  with  the 
view,  if  necessity  required  it,  of  taking  command  of 
the  expedition  himself.  But  he  finally  decided  to 
entrust  the  undertaking  to  Governor  Lee  ("  Light- 
Horse  Harry  ")  of  Virginia,  and  return  to  Philadel- 
phia to  meet  Congress.  He  was  partly  induced  to 
pursue  this  course  by  the  outcry  of  some  extreme 
partisans  against  his  leading  the  army,  and  especially 
during  a  session  of  Congress.  A  Mr.  Bache,  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body,  who  became  quite  noted  for  his 
opposition  to  the  Administration  of  Washington,  did 
not  lose  the  opportunity  to  say  that  the  President 
should  not  serve  at  the  head  of  the  army  during  a 
session  of  Congress,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

Governor  Lee,  at  the  head  of  the  formidable  force 
of  fifteen  thousand  men^  marched  into  the  disaffected 
region,  and  was  met  everywhere  by  the  submission 
of  the  rebels. 

Alexander  Hamilton  accompanied  this  expedition. 
Washington's  confidence  in  his  extraordinary  powers 
was  so  absolute  that  he  was  hardly  to  be  omitted 
from  any  matter  of  moment  to  the  country. 
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Washington  located  the  blame  of  this  insurrection, 
as  he  did  many  other  evils  of  the  times,  with  the 
"  Jacobin  Clubs,"  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
extract  from  his  writings  : — 

"  I  consider  this  insurrection  as  the  most  formidable 
fruit  of  the  Democratic  Societies,  brought  forth,  I  believe, 
too  prematurely  for  their  own  views,  which  may  con- 
tribute to  the  annihilation  of  them.  That  these  societies 
were  instituted  by  the  artful  and  designing  members  (many 
of  their  body,  I  have  no  doubt,  mean  well,  but  know 
little  of  the  real  plan),  primarily  to  sow  among  the  people 
the  seeds  of  jealousy,  and  distrust  of  the  Government,  by 
destroying  all  confidence  in  the  administration  of  it,  and 
that  these  doctrines  have  been  budding  and  blowing  ever 
since,  is  not  new  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter of  their  leaders,  and  has  been  attentive  to  their  ma- 
noeuvres. I  early  gave  it  as  my  opinion  to  the  confidential 
characters  around  me,  that  if  these  societies  were  not  coun- 
teracted (not  by  prosecutions,  the  ready  way  to  make  them 
grow  stronger),  or  did  not  fall  into  disesteem  from  the 
knowledge  of  their  origin,  and  the  views  with  which  they 
had  been  instituted  by  their  father.  Genet,  for  purposes 
well  known  to  the  Government,  they  would  shake  the  Gov- 
ernment to  its  foundations." 

Washington  also  considered  this  short  military 
campaign  of  some  consequence  to  the  country,  as 
these  words  from  hini  indicate  :  — 

"  The  insurrection  in  the  western  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, will  be  represented  differently,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  some  and  the  prejudices  of  others,  who  may  ex- 
hibit it  as  an  evidence  of  what  had  been  predicted,  'that 
we  are  unable  to  govern  ourselves.'  Under  this  view  of 
the  subject,  I  am  happy  in  giving  it  to  you  as  the  general 
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opinion,  that  this  event,  having  happened  at  the  time  it 
did,  was  fortunate,  although  it  will  be  attended  with  con- 
siderable expense.  It  has  afforded  an  occasion  for  the 
people  of  this  country  to  show  their  abhorrence  of  the  re- 
sult, and  their  attachment  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws;  for  I  believe  that  five  times  the  number  of  militia 
that  was  required,  would  have  come  forward,  if  it  had  been 
necessary,  in  support  of  them." 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

SEVENTH  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS  ("  SECOND  SESSION  OF 
THE  THIRD  CONGRESS")— WASHINGTON'S  SIXTH 

ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

CONGRESS  met  this  time  by  especial  provision 
in  November,  1794,  and  soon  afterward  the 
President  appeared  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  de- 
livered the  following  unusually  long  speech  :  — 

/ 
SIXTH  ANNUAL  ADDEES8. 

November,  19,  1794. 
"Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives: — 

"  When  we  call  to  mind  the  gracious  indulgence  of 
Heaven,  by  which  the  American  people  became  a  nation ; 
when  we  survey  the  general  prosperity  of  our  country, 
and  look  forward  to  the  riches,  power,  and  happiness,  to 
which  it  seems  destined;  with  the  deepest  regret  do  I 
announce  to  you  that,  during  your  recess,  some  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  have  been  found  capable  of  an 
insurrection.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  character  of  our 
government,  and  to  its  stability,  which  can  not  be  shaken 
by  the  enemies  of  order,  freely  to  unfold  the  course  of 
this  event. 

"  During  the  session  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety,  it  was  expedient  to  exercise  the  legis- 
lative power,  granted  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  '  to  lay  and  collect  excises.'  In  a  majority  of  the 
states,  scarcely  an  objection  was  made  to  this  mode  of 
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taxation.  In  some,  indeed,  alarms  were  at  first  conceived, 
until  they  were  banished  by  reason  and  patriotism.  In 
the  four  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  a  prejudice, 
fostered  and  embittered  by  the  artifice  of  men  who  labored 
for  an  ascendency  over  the  will  of  others  by  the  guidance 
of  their  passions,  produced  symptoms  of  riot  and  violence. 
It  is  well  known  that  Congress  did  not  hesitate  to  examine 
the  complaints  which  were  presented,  and  to  relieve  them 
as  far  as  justice  dictated  or  general  convenience  would 
permit.  But  the  impression  which  this  moderation  made 
on  the  discontented  did  not  correspond  with  what  it  de- 
served. The  arts  of  delusion  were  no  longer  confined  to 
the  efforts  of  designing  individuals.  The  very  forbear- 
ance to  press  prosecution  was  misinterpreted  into  a  fear 
of  urging  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  associations  of 
men  began  to  denounce  threats  against  the  officers  em- 
ployed. From  a  belief  that  by  a  more  formal  concert 
their  operation  might  be  defeated,  certain  self-created  socie- 
ties assumed  the  tone  of  condemnation.  Hence,  while  the 
greater  part  of  Pennyslvania  itself  were  conforming  them- 
selves to  the  acts  of  excise,  a  few  counties  were  resolved 
to  frustrate  them.  It  was  now  perceived  that  every  ex- 
pectation from  the  tenderness  which  had  been  hitherto 
pursued  was  unavailing,  and  that  further  delay  could  only 
create  an  opinion  of  impotency  or  irresolution  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. Legal  process  was  therefore  delivered  to  the 
marshal  against  the  rioters  and  delinquent  distillers. 

"  No  sooner  was  he  understood  to  be  engaged  in  this 
duty,  than  the  vengeance  of  armed  men  was  aimed  at  his 
person  and  the  person  and  property  of  the  inspector  of 
the  revenue.  They  fired  upon  the  marshal,  arrested  him, 
and  detained  him  for  some  time  as  a  prisoner.  He  was 
obliged,  by  the  jeopardy  of  his  life,  to  renounce  the  service 
of  other  process  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains; and  a  deputation  was  afterward  sent  to  him  to 
demand  surrender  of  that  which  he  had  served.     A  nu- 
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merous  body  repeatedly  attacked  the  house  of  the  inspec- 
tor, seized  his  papers  of  office,  and  finally  destroyed  by  fire 
his  buildings  and  whatsoever  they  contained.  Both  of 
these  oiBcers,  from  a  just  regard  to  their  safety,  fled  to  the 
seat  of  government,  it  being  avowed  that  the  motives  to 
such  outrages  were  to  compel  the  resignation  of  the  in- 
spector, to  withstand  by  force  of  arms  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  and  thereby  extort  a  repeal  of  the  laws  of 
excise  and  an  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  government. 

"Upon  the  testimony  of  these  facts,  an  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  notified  to  me 
that,  'in  the  counties  of  Washington  and  Allegany,  in 
Pennsylvania,  laws  of  the  United  States  were  opposed,  and 
the  execution  thereof  obstructed,  by  combinations  too 
powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judi- 
cial proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshal  of 
that  district.'  On  this  call,  momentous  in  the  extreme, 
I  sought  and  weighed  what  might  best  subdue  the  crisis. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  judiciary  was  pronounced'  to  be 
stripped  of  its  capacity  to  enforce  the  laws ;  crimes  which 
reached  the  very  existence  of  social  order  were  perpetrated 
without  control ;  the  friends  of  government  were  insulted, 
abused,  and  overawed  into  silence,  or  an  apparent  acqui- 
escence ;  and,  to  yield  to  the  treasonable  fury  of  so  small  a 
portion  of  the  United  States  would  be  to  violate  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  constitution,  which  enjoins  that  the 
will  of  the  majority  shall  prevail.  On  the  other,  to  array 
citizen  against  citizen,  to  publish  the  dishonor  of  such  ex- 
cesses, to  encounter  the  expense  and  other  embarrassments 
of  so  distant  an  expedition,  were  steps  too  delicate,  too 
closely  interwoven  with  many  affecting  considerations,  to 
be  lightly  adopted.  I  postponed,  therefore,  the  summon- 
ing of  the  militia  immediately  into  the  field;  but  I  re- 
quired them  to  be  held  in  readiness,  that  if  my  anxious 
endeavors  to  reclaim  the  deluded  and  to  convince  the 
malignant  of  their  danger  should  be  fruitless,  military  force 
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might  be  prepared  to  act,  before  the  season  should  be  too 
far  advanced. 

"  My  proclamation  of  the  7th  of  August  last,  was  ac- 
cordingly issued,  and  accompanied  by  the  appointment  of 
commissioners,  who  were  charged  to  repair  to  the  scene 
of  insurrection.  They  were  authorized  to  confer  with  any 
bodies  of  men  or  individuals.  They  were  instructed  to  be 
candid  and  explicit  in  stating  the  sensations  which  had  been 
excited  in  the  executive,  and  his  earnest  wish  to  avoid  a 
resort  to  coercion ;  to  represent,  however,  that,  without  sub- 
mission, coercion  must  be  the  resort;  but  to  invite  them, 
at  the  same  time,  to  return  to  the  demeanor  of  faithful 
citizens,  by  such  accommodations  as  lay  within  the  sphere 
of  executive  power.  Pardon,  too,  was  tendered  to  them 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania, upon  no  other  condition  than  a  satisfactory  as- 
surance of  obedience  to  the  laws. 

"Although  the  report  of  the  commissioners  marks  their 
firmness  and  abilities,  and  must  unite  all  virtuous  men,  by 
showing  that  the  means  of  conciliation  have  been  exhausted, 
all  of  those  who  had  committed  or  abetted  the  tumults  did 
not  subscribe  the  mild  form  which  was  proposed  as  the 
atonement,  the  indications  of  a  peaceable  temper  were 
neither  sufficiently  general  or  conclusive  to  recommend  or 
warrant  the  farther-  suspension  of  the  march  of  the  militia. 

"Thus  the  painful  alternative  could  not  be  discarded. 
I  ordered  the  militia  to  march,  after  once  more  admonish- 
ing the  insurgents,  in  my  proclamation  on  the  25th  of 
September  last. 

"  It  was  a  task  too  difficult  to  ascertain  with  precision, 
the  lowest  degree  of  force  competent  to  the  quelling  of  the 
insurrection.  From  a  respect,  indeed,  to  economy,  and 
the  ease  of  my  fellow-citizens  belonging  to  the  militia,  it 
would  have  gratified  me  to  accomplish  such  an  estimate. 
My  very  reluctance  to  ascribe  too  much  importance  to  the 
opposition,  had  its  extent  been  accurately  seen,  would  have 
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been  a  decided  indncement  to  the  smallest  efficient  num- 
bers. In  this  uncertainty,  therefore,  I  put  into  motion 
fifteen  thousand  men,  as  being  an  army  which,  according 
to  all  human  calculation,  would  be  prompt  and  adequate 
in  every  view,  and  might,  perhaps,  by  rendering  resistance 
desperate,  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood.  Quotas  had  been 
assigned  to  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia ;  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  having 
declared,  on  this  occasion,  an  opinion  which  justified  a  re- 
quisition to  the  other  states. 

"  As  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  when  called  into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States,  I  have  visited  the 
places  of  general  rendezvous  to  obtain  more  exact  informa- 
tion, and  to  direct  a  plan  for  ulterior  movements.  Had 
there  been  room  for  a  persuasion  that  the  laws  were  secure 
from  obstruction ;  that  the  civil  magistrate  was  able  to 
bring  to  justice  such  of  the  most  culpable  as  have  not  em- 
braced the  proffered  terms  of  amnesty,  and  may  be  deemed 
fit  objects  of  example  ;  that  the  friends  to  peace  and  good 
government  were  not  in  need  of  that  aid  and  counte- 
nance which  they  ought  always  to  receive,  and,  I  trust,  ever 
will  receive,  against  the  vicious  and  turbulent;  I  should 
have  caught  with  avidity  the  opportunity  of  restoring  the 
militia  to  their  families  and  homes.  But  succeeding  intel- 
ligence has  tended  to  manifest  the  necessity  of  what  has 
been  done,  it  being  now  confessed  by  those  who  were  not 
inclined  to  exaggerate  the  ill  conduct  of  the  insurgents,  that 
their  malevolence  was  not  pointed  merely  to  a  particular 
law,  but  that  a  spirit  inimical  to  all  order  has  actuated 
many  of  the  offenders.  If  the  state  of  things  had  afforded 
reason  for  the  continuance  of  my  presence  with  the  army, 
it  would  not  have  been  withholden.  But  every  appear- 
ance assuring  such  an  issue  as  will  redound  to  the  reputa- 
tion and  strength  of  the  United  States,  I  have  judged  it 
most  proper  to  resume  my  duties  at  the  seat  of  government, 
leaving  the  chief  command  with  the  governor  of  Virginia. 
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"  Still,  however,  as  it  is  probable  that,  in  a  commotion 
like  the  present,  whatsoever  may  be  the  pretence,  the  pur- 
poses of  mischief  and  revenge  may  not  be  laid  aside,  the 
stationing  of  a  small  force,  for  a  certain  period,  in  the  four 
western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  indispensable, 
whether  we  contemplate  the  situation  of  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  or  of  others  who 
may  have  exposed  themselves  by  an  honorable  attachment 
to  them.  Thirty  days  from  the  commencement  of  this  session 
being  the  legal  limitation  of  the  employment  of  the  militia. 
Congress  can  not  be  too  early  occupied  with  this  subject. 

"  Among  the  discussions  which  may  arise  from  this 
aspect  of  our  affairs,  and  from  the  documents  which  will 
be  submitted  to  Congress,  it  will  not  escape  their  observa- 
tion that  not  only  the  inspector  of  the  revenue,  but  other 
officers  of  the  United  States  in  Pennsylvania,  have,  from 
their  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  sustained 
material  injuries  to  their  property.  The  obligation  and 
policy  of  indemnifying  them  are  strong  and  obvious.  It 
may  also  merit  attention,  whether  policy  will  not  enlarge 
this  provision  to  tRe  retribution  of  other  citizens,  who, 
though  not  under  the  ties  of  office,  may  have  suffered  dam- 
age by  their  generous  exertions  for  upholding  the  consti- 
tution and  the  laws.  The  amount,  even  if  all  the  injured 
were  included,  would  not  be  great ;  and  on  future  emer- 
gencies, the  government  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the 
influence  of  an  example  that  he  who  incurs  a  loss  in  its 
defence,  shall  find  a  recompense  in  its  liberality. 

"  While  there  is  cause  to  lament  that  occurrences  of 
this  nature  should  have  disgraced  the  name  or  interrupted 
the  tranquillity  of  any  part  of  our  community,  or  should 
have  diverted  to  a  new  application  any  portion  of  the 
public  resources,  there  are  not  wanting  real  and  substantial 
consolations  for  the  misfortune.  It  has  demonstrated  that 
our  prosperity  rests  on  solid  foundations,  by  furnishing  an 
additional  proof  that  my  fellow-citizens  understand    the 

32 
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true  principles  of  government  and  liberty;  that  they  feel 
their  inseparable  union  ;  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  de- 
vices which  have  been  used  to  sway  them  from  their  in- 
terest and  duty,  they  are  now  as  ready  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  laws  against  licentious  invasions  as  they 
were  to  defend  their  rights  against  usurpation.  It  has  been 
a  spectacle  displaying  to  the  highest  advantage  the  value 
of  republican  government,  to  behold  the  most  and  the 
least  wealthy  of  our  citizens  standing  in  the  same  ranks  as 
private  soldiers,  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  being  the 
army  of  the  constitution — undeterred  by  a  march  of  three 
hundred  miles  over  rugged  mountains,  by  the  approach  of 
an  inclement  season,  or  by  any  other  discouragement.  Nor 
ought  I  to  omit  to  acknowledge  the  efficacious  and  patriotic 
co-operations  which  I  have  experienced  from  the  chief 
magistrates  of  the  states  to  which  my  requisitions  have  been 
addressed. 

"  To  every  description  of  citizens,  indeed,  let  praise  be 
given.  But  let  them  persevere  in  their  affectionate  vigi- 
lance over  that  precious  depository  of  American  happiness, 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Let  them  cherish 
it,  too,  for  the  sake  of  those  who,  from  every  clime,  are 
daily  seeking  a  dwelling  in  our  land.  And  when,  in  the 
calm  moments  of  reflection,  they  shall  have  traced  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  insurrection,  let  them  determine 
whether  it  has  not  been  fomented  by  combinations  of  men, 
who,  careless  of  consequences,  and  disregarding  the  un- 
erring truth  that  those  who  rouse  can  not  always  appease 
a  civil  convulsion,  have  disseminated,  from  an  ignorance 
or  perversion  of  facts,  suspicions,  jealousies,  and  accusations 
of  the  whole  government. 

"  Having  thus  fulfilled  the  engagement  which  I  took, 
when  I  entered  into  office,  '  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,'  on  you,  gentlemen,  and  the  people  by  whom  you 
are  deputed,  I  rely  for  support. 
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"  In  the  arrangements  to  which  the  possibility  of  a 
similar  contingency  will  naturally  draw  your  attention,  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  militia  laws  have  ex- 
hibited such  striking  defects  as  could  not  have  been  sup- 
plied but  by  the  zeal  of  our  citizens.  Besides  the  extraor- 
dinary expense  and  waste,  which  are  not  the  least  of  the 
defects,  every  appeal  to  those  laws  is  attended  with  a  doubt 
on  its  success. 

*'The  devising  and  establishing  of  a  well-regulated 
mjlitia,  would  be  a  genuine  source  of  legislative  honor, 
and  a  perfect  title  to  public  gratitude.  I,  therefore,  en- 
tertain a  hope  that  the  present  session  will  not  pass  with- 
out carrying  to  its  full  energy  the  power  of  organizing, 
arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia ;  and  thus  providing, 
.  in  the  language  of  the  constitution,  for  calling  them  forth 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections, 
and  repel  invasions. 

"As  auxiliary  to  the  state  of  our  defence,  to  which 
Congress  can  never  too  frequently  recur,  they  will  not 
omit  to  inquire  whether  the  fortifications  which  have  been 
already  licensed  by  law  be  commensurate  with  our  ex- 
istence. 

"The  intelligence  from  the  army  under  the  command 
of  General  Wayne  is  a  happy  presage  to  our  military  op- 
erations against  the  hostile  Indians  north  of  the  Ohio. 
From  the  advices  which  have  been  forwarded,  the  ad- 
vance which  he  has  made  must  have  damped  the  ardor 
of  the  savages,  and  weakened  their  obstinacy  in  waging 
war  against  the  United  States.  And  yet,  even  at  this  late 
hour,  when  our  power  to  punish  them  can  not  be  ques- 
tioned, we  shall  not  be  unwilling  to  cement  a  lasting 
peace  upon  terms  of  candor,  equity,  and  good  neighborhood. 

"Toward  none  of  the  Indian  tribes  have  overtures  of 
friendship  been  spared.  The  Creeks,  in  particular,  are  cov- 
ered from  encroachment  by  the  interposition  of  the  general 
government  and  that  of  Georgia.     From  a  desire,  also,  to 
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remove  the  discontent  of  the  Six  Nations,  a  settlement 
meditated  at  Presqu'  Isle,  on  Lake  Erie,  has  been  sus- 
pended, and  an  agent  is  now  endeavoring  to  rectify  any 
misconception  into  which  they  may  have  fallen.  But  I 
can  not  refrain  from  again  pressing  upon  your  delibera- 
tions the  plan  which  I  recommended  at  the  last  session 
for  the  improvement  of  harmony  with  all  the  Indians 
within  our  limits,  by  the  fixing  and  conducting  of  the 
trading  houses  upon  the  principles  then  expressed. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — The 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  our 
fiscal  measures,  has  developed  our  pecuniary  resources  so 
as  to  open  the  way  for  a  definitive  plan  for  the  redemption 
of  the  public  debt.  It  is  believed  that  the  result  is  such  as 
to  encourage  Congress  to  consummate  this  work  without 
delay.  Nothing  can  more  promote  the  permanent  welfare 
of  the  nation,  and  nothing  would  be  more  grateful  to  our 
constituents.  Indeed,  whatever  is  unfinished  of  our  system 
of  public  credit,  can  not  be  benefited  by  procrastination ; 
and,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  we  ought  to  place  that 
credit  on  grounds  which  can  not  be  disturbed,  and  to  pre- 
vent that  progressive  accumulation  of  debt  which  must 
ultimately  endanger  all  governments. 

"An  estimate  of  the  necessary  appropriations,  includ- 
ing the  expenditures  into  which  we  have  been  driven  by 
the  insurrection,  will  be  submitted  to  Congress. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives:— The  mint  of  the  United  States  has  entered  upon 
the  coinage  of  the  precious  metals,  and  considerable  sums 
of  defective  coins  and  bullion  have  been  lodged  with  the 
director  by  individuals.  There  is  a  pleasing  prospect  that 
the  institution  will,  at  no  remote  day,  realize  the  expecta- 
tion which  was  originally  formed  of  its  utility. 

"  In  subsequent  communications,  certain  circumstances 
of  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  will  be  transmitted 
to  Congress.     However,  it  may  not  be  unseasonable  to 
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announce  that  my  policy  in  our  foreign  transactions  has 
been  to  cultivate  peace  with  all  the  world;  to  observe  the 
treaties  with  pure  and  absolute  faith;  to  check  every  de- 
viation from  the  line  of  impartiality;  to  explain  what 
may  have  been  misapprehended,  and  correct  what  may 
have  been  injurious  to  any  nation;  and  having  thus  ac- 
quired the  right,  to  lose  no  time  in  acquiring  the  ability, 
to  insist  upon  justice  being  done  to  ourselves. 

"Let  us  unite,  therefore,  in  imploring  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  nations  to  spread  his  holy  protection  over  these 
United  States ;  to  turn  the  machinations  of  the  wicked  to 
the  confirming  of  our  constitution;  to  enable  us  at  all 
times  to  root  out  internal  sedition  and  put  invasion  to 
flight;  to  perpetuate  to  our  country  that  prosperity  which 
his  goodness  has  already  conferred,  and  to  verify  the  an- 
ticipations of  this  government  being  a  safe-guard  to  hu- 
man rights." 

This  spirited  message  did  not  meet  the  fate  of 
its  predecessors  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  The 
Senate  expressed  its  approval  as  usual,  but  not  with- 
out opposition,  and  in  the  House,  by  a  small  ma- 
jority, the  speech  was  not  approved.  The  answer 
of  the  House  was  evasive,  some  points  being  passed 
in  silence.  And  in  the  debates  that  ensued  a  strong 
feeling  was  manifested  against  the  President's  in- 
surrection policy,  and  bitter  and  pointed  exception 
was  taken  to  his  charging  the  insurrection  to  the 
influence  of  a  "  combination  of  men,"  well  known  to 
be  the  Democrat  or  Jacobin  clubs  in  which  many 
members  of  the  House  were  directly  interested. 

However  absolutely  true  were  the  President's 
statements,  they  came  too  near  home  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  House  Red  Republicans,  who,  in  their 
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hearts,  were  patterning  after  France,  and  who  learned 
the  lesson  of  liberty  by  law,  of  freedom  under  the 
restraints  of  social  and  moral  right,  slowly. 

Notwithstanding  this  sentiment  towards  the 
President's  policy,  an  appropriation  of  over  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  was  made  to  defray  the  expense  of 
the  grand  army  which  marched  into  Pennsylvania 
under  the  princely  "Light-Horse  Harry"  Lee.  That 
was  the  cost  of  the  infernal  whisky  rebellion. 

Hamilton  now  made  his  last  report  on  the  na- 
tional finances,  and  on  the  last  day  of  January,  1795, 
retired  from  the  place  made  eternally  illustrious  in 
the  history  of  the  Government  by  his  supereminent 
abilities  and  marvelous  executive  achievements. 

Under  the  recommendations  of  this  report,  a  bill 
was  actually  carried  in  both  Houses,  in  spite  of 
strong  opposition,  establishing  a  sinking  fund  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt  from  the  surplus 
revenues  derived  from  several  sources. 

This  session  of  Congress  expired  by  limitation  on 
the  3d  of  March,  1795.  But  on  the  8th  of  June 
following,  the  President  convoked  the  small  Senate 
to  consider  the  treaty  which  Mr.  Jay  had  succeeded 
in  effecting  with  Great  Britain.  After  two  weeks 
of  wrangling  the  Senate  concluded  to  ratify,  but  this 
famous  Jay  Treaty  threw  the  entire  country  into  a 
tempest. 

Mr.  Randolph  in  the  Cabinet  opposed  the  treaty, 
and  the  President  spent  some  time  in  considering 
the  matter,  but  finiilly  gave  his  modified  assent  to  it, 
under  the  impression  which  had  actuated  Mr.  Jay, 
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that  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  done.  The  House 
had  yet  not  got  over  the  idea  that  it  must  exert  a 
controlling  influence  over  treaties,  and  a  strong  re- 
sistance was  now  made  in  that  body  to  cause  the 
failure  of  the  treaty  at  the  risk  of  difficulty  with 
the  British  Government,  by  withholding  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  treaty  on 
the  part  of  this  country.  But,  after  a  severe  con- 
test over  these  erroneous  views,  the  opposition  gave 
way  and  the  appropriations  were  made,  the  only  rea- 
sonable and  lawful  course  the  House  could  take. 
StiU  the  matter  did  not  end  here.  It  was  held 
throughout  the  country  that  the  treaty  was  favor- 
able to,  if  not  in  the  interest  of  England,  and  great 
opposition  was  made  to  it.  This  ebullition  finally 
gave  way,  however,  to  the  conviction  that  it  was 
better  than  war,  and  even  in  its  worst  features,  about 
all  that  should  have  been  expected. 

And  from  abuse  heaped  without  stint,  Washing- 
ton's yet  unreliable  countrymen  now  began  to  praise 
him  for  the  success  of  his  foreign  policy,  as  well  as 
the  righteousness  of  his  purposes  and  actions  in 
general. 

As  has  been  said  already,  Mr.  Hamilton  retired 
from  the  Treasury  Department  early  in  1795.  Oliver 
Wolcott  of  Connecticut,  who  had  held  an  under  po- 
sition in  the  Department,  succeeded  Mr.  Hamilton  on 
the  second  day  of  February,  1795.  General  Knox, 
who  had  also  resigned,  was  followed  in,  the  war  office, 
on  the  2d  of  January  in  the  same  year,  by  Timothy 
Pickering,  who  had  been  Postmaster-general.      The 
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death  of  Mr.  Bradford  caused  a  vacancy  in  the  Cab- 
inet, which  was  filled  by  Charles  Lee,  as  Attorney- 
general,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1795.  Edmund 
Randolph,  who  had  followed  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the 
State  Department,  was  succeeded  by  Timothy  Pick- 
ering, and  in  January,  1796,  James  McHenry  became 
Secretary  of  War.  And  with  this  inferior  Cabinet 
Washington  closed  his  Administration.  General 
Knox  returned  to  his  home  in  Boston,  and  Alexan- 
der Hanlilton  located  in  New  York  City  where  he 
became  distinguished  as  the  first  lawyer  and  politi- 
cian of  the  Republic  whose  character  he  had  done 
so  much  to  establish.  But  Mr.  Hamilton's  political 
influence,  to  a  great  extent,  ended  with  the  election 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency,  an  event  which 
had  received  no  little  aid  from  his  own  exceedingly 
doubtful,  if  not  disreputable  machinations. 

The  public  clamor  about  the  Jay  Treaty,  or  other 
real  or  imaginary  evils  did  not  change  Washington's 
determination  or  cause  him  to  depart  from  the  one 
straight  course  of  adhering  to  what  he  believed  of 
the  highest  and  most  permanent  benefit  to  the 
country. 

He  had  said :  "  While  I  am  in  office,  I  shall  never 
suffer  private  convenience  to  interfere  with  what  I 
conceive  to  be  my  official  duty."  Most  scrupuously 
did  he  adhere  to  this  principle  in  all  his  dealings 
with  the  people.  And  although  Washington  was  ac- 
customed to  spend  a  vacation  yearly  between  the 
sessions  of  Congress  at  Mount  Vernon,  yet  few  men 
at  this  day  could  be  found,  acquainted  with  his  char- 
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acter  attd  history  who  would  have  the  hardihood  to 
mistrust  or  find  fault  with  his  motives  or  conduct. 
Notwithstanding  this  example  of  the  "  Father  of  his 
Country,"  it  has  long  been  the  practice  of  the  polit- 
ical newspapers  of  the  land  to  speak  of  the  removal 
of  the  Capital  to  the  watering  places,  and  besides 
questioning  the  propriety  of  the  Presidents  spending 
a  few  weeks  from  the  seat  of  government,  to  cen- 
sure and  ridicule  those  who  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  doing  so.  , 

While  on  one  of  these  vacations  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, about  the  last  of  July,  1795,  Washington  re- 
ceived a  mysterious  letter  from  Mr.  Pickering,  calling 
him  immediately  to  the  Capital.  The  occasion  of 
this  sudden  notice  was  the  discovery  of  a  dispatch 
from  the  French  minister,  Fauchet,  compromising  the 
character  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Randolph 
withdrew  from  the  Cabinet  on  account  of  this  afiair, 
and  by  way  of  self-defense,  made  an  unmanly  attack 
on  the  character  of  the  President;  but  as  others 
had  done  in  the  same  business  before,  injured  his 
own  character  and  lived  to  regret  deeply  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  the  many  attempts  to  defame  the  name 
of  Washington. 

About  this  time  George  Washington  La  Fayette, 
the  son  of  Greneral  La  Fayette,  came  to  this  country 
and  at  once  notified  Washington  of  his  arrival. 
Amidst  the  French  revolution,  and  the  consequent 
excitement  in  America  this  event  gave  Washington 
no  little  anxiety.  It  was,  at  last,  deemed  advisable 
for  him  to  remain  quietly  with  his  tutor,  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  Washington,  in  New  York.  Young  La 
Fayette  subsequently  made  his  home  at  Mount 
Vernon,  where  all  his  wants  were  generously  sup- 
plied by  the  friend  of  his  father;  and  when  his  par- 
ents were  released  from  a  Jacobin  prison  he  returned 
to  France  with  fresh  memories  to  strengthen  their 
attachment  to  America. 

The  bitter  partisan  dissensions  which  disturbed 
the  President  and  the  country  now  seriously  in- 
volved the  name  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  way  to  "bring 
from  Washington  the  following  letter  to  him,  which 
perhaps,  indicates  a  faith  in  Mr.  Jefferson  that  was 
slightly  dimmed  in  the  few  short  years  yet  to  come : 

"  Mount  Vernon,  July  6,  1796. 

"  Dear  Sir  : — When  I  inform  you,  that  your  letter  of 
the  19tli  ultimo  went  to  Philadelphia  and  returned  to  this 
place  before  it  was  received  by  me,  it  will  be  admitted,  I 
am  persuaded,  as  an  apology  for  my  not  having  acknowl- 
edged the  receipt  of  it  sooner. 

"If  I  had  entertained  any  suspicions  before,  that  the 
queries,  which  have  been  published  in  Bache's  paper,  pro- 
ceeded from  you,  the  assurances  you  have  given  to  the 
contrary  would  have  removed  thetn ;  but  the  truth  is,  I 
harbored  none.  I  am  at  no  loss  to  conjecture  from  what 
source  they  flowed,  through  what  channel  they  were  con- 
veyed, and  for  what  purpose  they  and  similar  publications 
appear.  They  were  known  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Parker  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
They  were  shown  about  by  Mr.  Giles  during  the  session, 
and  they  made  their  public  exhibition  about  the  close 
of  it. 

"  Perceiving  and  probably  hearing,  that  no  abuse  in 
the  gazettes  would  induce  me  to  take  notice  of  anonymous 
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publications  against  me,  those  who  were  disposed  to  do 
me  such  friendly  offices,  have  embraced  without  restraint 
every  opportunity  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the  people; 
and,  by  having  the  whole  game  in  their  hands,  they  have 
scrupled  not  to  publish  things  that  do  not,  as  well  as  those 
which  do,  exist,  and  to  mutilate  the  latter,  so  as  to  make 
them  subserve  the  purposes  they  have  in  view. 

"As  you  have  mentioned  the  subject  yourself,  it  would 
not  be  frank,  candid,  or  friendly  to  conceal,  that  your  con- 
duct h.as  been  represenfed  as  derogating  from  that  opinion  I 
had  conceived  you  entertained  of  me;  that,  to  your  par- 
ticular friends  and  connections  you  have  described,  and 
they  have  denounced,  me  as  a  person  under  a  dangerous 
influence;  and  that,  if  I  would  listen  more  to  some  other 
opinions,  all  would  be  well.  My  answer  invariably  has 
been,  that  I  had  never  discovered  any  thing  in  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  raise  suspicions  in  my  mind  of 
his  insincerity ;  that,  if  he  would  retrace  my  public  con- 
duct while  he  was  in  the  administration,  abundant  proofs 
would  occur  to  him,  that  truth  and  right  decisions  were 
the  sole  objects  of  my  pursuit;  that  there  were  as  many 
instances  within  his  own  knowledge  of  my  having  decided 
against  as  in  favor  of  the  opinions  of  the  person  evidently 
alluded  to ;  and,  moreover,  that  I  was  no  believer  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  politics  or  measures  of  any  man  living. 
In  short,  that  I  was  no  party  man  myself,  and  the  first 
wish  of  my  heart  was,  if  parties  did  exist,  to  recon- 
cile them. 

"  To  this  I  may  add,  and  very  truly,  that,  until  within 
the  last  year  or  two,  I  had  no  conception  that  parties 
would  or  even  could  go  the  length  I  have  been  witness 
to,  nor  did  I  believe  until  lately,  that  it  was  in  the  bounds 
of  probability,  hardly  within  those  of  possibility,  that,  while 
I  was  using  my  utmost  exertions  to  establish  a  national 
character  of  our  own,  independent,  as  far  as  our  obliga- 
tions and  justice  would   permit,  of  every  nation  of  the 
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earth,  and  wished,  by  steering  a  steady  course,  to  preserve 
this  country  from  the  horrors  of  a  desolating  war,  I  should 
be  accused  of  being  the  enemy  of  one  nation,  and  subject 
to  the  influence  of  another;  and,  to  prove  it,  that  every 
act  of  my  administration  would  be  tortured,  and  the 
grossest  and  most  insidious  misrepresentations  of  them  be 
made,  by  giving  one  side  only  of  a  subject,  and  that  too 
in  such  exaggerated  and  indecent  terms  as  could  scarcely 
be  applied  to  a  Nero,  a  notorious  defaulter,  or  even  to  a 
common  pickpocket.  But  enough  of  this.  I  have  already 
gone  further  in  the  expression  of  my  feelings  than  I 
intended. 

"  Mrs.  Washington  begs  you  to  accept  her  best  wishes, 
and  with  very  great  esteem  and  regard,  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
yours,  etc." 

Still  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Jeflferson  wrote  to 
James  Monroe,  then  minister  at  Paris : 

"You  will  have  seen  by  the  proceedings  of  Congress 
the  truth  of  what  I  always  observed  to  you,  that  one  man 
outweighs  them  all  in  the  influence  over  the  people,  who 
have  supported  his  judgment  against  their  own  and  that 
of  their  representatives.  Eepublicanism  must  lie  on  its 
oars,  resign  the  vessel  to  its  pilot,  and  themselves  to  what 
course  he  thinks  best  for  them." 

This  singular  statement  exhibits  an  unmanly  feel- 
ing as  to  Washington's  popularity,  as  well  as  por- 
trays Mr.  Jefferson's  standing  conviction  that  the 
country  was  suffering  for  a  more  heroic  repub- 
licanism. 
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CHAF*TER  XXXII. 

EIGHTH    SESSION    OF    CONGRESS    ("FIRST    SESSION    OF 

FOURTH  CONGRESS")— WASHINGTON'S  SEVENTH 

ANNUAL  MESSAGE— FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 

THERE  was  now  a  majority  in  the  Senate  in 
favor  of  the  Administration,  but  in  the  other 
House  its  friends  were  in  the  minority.  The  Senate 
answer  to  the  President's  Speech,  gave,  as  usual, 
entire  approbation  to  his  course,  but  this  result  was 
reached  only  by  a  vote  of  fourteen  against  eight. 
In  the  House  a  committee  presented  a  form  of  reply 
to  the  President's  Speech  which  declared  undimin- 
ished confidence.  But  this  was  not  accepted  by  the 
House,  some  members  announcing  that  they  had 
diminished  confidence  in  the  President.  So,  that 
answer  was  rejected,  and  a  very  cautiously  worded 
and  ambiguous  one  substituted  to  suit  the  majority. 

Notwithstanding  this  extraordinary  state  of  affairs, 
the  Federalists  succeeded,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  in 
electing  Jonathan  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  a  leading 
member  of  their  party,  as  Speaker. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1795,  Washington  de- 
livered as  follows  his 

SEVENTH  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

"Fellow-Citizens  op  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepkesentatives: 

"  I  trust  I  do  not  deceive  myself  while  I  indulge  the 

persuasion  that  I  have  never  met  you  at  any  period  when, 
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more  than  at  the  present,  the  situation  of  our  public  affairs 
has  afforded  just  cause  for  mutual  congratulation,  and  for 
inviting  you  to  join  with  me  in  profound  gratitude  to  the 
Author  of  all  good  for  the  numerous  and  extraordinary 
blessings  we  enjoy. 

"  The  termination  of  the  long,  expensive,  and  distress- 
ing war  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  with  certain  In- 
dians northwest  of  the  Ohio,  is  placed  in  the  option  of  the 
United  States  by  a  treaty  which  the  commander  of  our 
army  has  concluded  provisionally  with  the  hostile  tribes 
in  that  region. 

"  In  the  adjustment  of  the  terms,  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Indians  was  deemed  an  object  worthy  no  less  of  the  policy 
than  of  the  liberality  of  the  United  States,  as  the  necessary 
basis  o^  durable  tranquillity.  The  object,  it  is  believed, 
has  been  fully  attained.  The  articles  agreed  upon  will  im- 
mediately be  laid  before  the  Senate  for  their  consideration. 

"  The  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  who  alone  of  the 
Southern  tribes  had  annoyed  our  frontiers,  have  lately  con- 
firmed their  pre-existing  treaties  with  us,  and  were  giving 
evidence  of  a  sincere  disposition  to  carry  them  into  effect 
by  the  surrender  of  the  prisoners  and  property  they  had 
taken.  But  we  have  to  lament  that  the  aid  and  prospect 
in  this  quarter  have  been  once  more  clouded  by  wanton 
murders,  which  some  citizens  of  Georgia  are  represented 
to  have  recently  perpetrated  on  hunting  parties  of  the 
Creeks,  which  have  again  subjected  that  frontier  to  dis- 
quietude and  danger,  which  will  be  productive  of  further 
expense,  and  may  occasion  more  effusion  of  blood.  Meas- 
ures are  pursuing  to  prevent  or  mitigate  the  usual  conse- 
quences of  such  outrages,  and  with  the  hope  of  their  suc- 
ceeding, at  least,  to  avert  general  hostility. 

"  A  letter  from  the  emperor  of  Morocco  announces  to 
me  his  recognition  of  our  treaty  made  with  his  father  the 
late  emperor,  and  consequently  the  continuance  of  peace 
with  that  power.     With  peculiar  satisfaction,  I  add,  that 
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information  has  been  received  from  an  agent  deputed  on 
our  part  to  Algiers,  importing  that  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
with  the  dey  and  regency  of  that  country  had  been  ad- 
justed in  such  a  manner  as  to  authorize  the  expectation  of 
a  speedy  peace  and  the  restoration  of  our  unfortunate  fellow- 
citizens  from  a  grievous  captivity. 

"  The  latest  advices  from  our  envoy  at  the  court  of 
Madrid  give,  moreover,  the  pleasing  information  that  he 
had  received  assurances  of  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  con- 
clusion of  his  negotiation.  While  the  event  depending 
upon  unadjusted  particulars,  can  not  be  regarded  as  ascer- 
tained, it  is  agreeable  to  cherish  the  expectation  of  an  issue 
which,  securing  amicably  very  essential  interests  of  the 
United  States,  will  at  the  same  time  lay  the  foundation  of 
lasting  harmony  with  a  power  whose  friendship  we  have 
uniformly  and  sincerely  desired  to  cultivate. 

"Though  not  before  officially  disclosed  to  the  house 
of  representatives,  you,  gentlemen,  are  all  apprised  that  a 
treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  has  been  nego- 
tiated with  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  senate  have  advised 
and  consented  to  its  ratification  upon  a  condition  which 
excepts  part  of  one  article.  Agreeably,  thereto,  and  to  the 
best  judgment  I  was  able  to  form  of  the  public  interest, 
after  full  and  mature  deliberation,  I  have  added  my  sanc- 
tion. The  result  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty  is 
unknown.  When  received,  the  subject  will  without  delay 
be  placed  before  Congress. 

*•'  This  interesting  summary  of  our  affairs  with  regard  to 
foreign  powers,  between  whom  and  the  United  States  con- 
troversies have  subsisted,  and  with  regard  also  to  those  of 
our  Indian  neighbors  with  whom  we  have  been  in  a  state 
of  enmity  or  misunderstanding,  opens  a  wide  field  for  con- 
soling and  gratifying  reflections.  If,  by  prudence  and 
moderation  on  every  side,  the  extinguishment  of  all  the 
causes  of  external  discord  which  have  heretofore  menaced 
our  tranquillity,  on  terms  compatible  with  our  national 
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rights  and  honor,  shall  be  the  happy  resftlt,  how  firm  and 
how  precious  a  foundation  will  have  been  laid  for  ac- 
celerating, maturing,  and  establishing,  the  prosperity  of 
our  country. 

"  Contemplating  the  internal  situation  as  well  as  the 
external  relations  of  the  United  States,  we  discover  equal 
cause  for  contentment  and  satisfaction.  While  many  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  with  their  American  dependencies,  have 
been  involved  in  g,  contest  unusually  bloody,  exhausting, 
and  calamitous,  in  which  the  evils  of  foreign  war  have 
been  aggravated  by  domestic  convulsion  and  insurrection; 
in  which  many  of  the  arts  most  useful  to  society  have  been 
exposed  to  discouragement  and  decay;  in  which  scarcity 
of  subsistence  has  embittered  other  sufferings ;  while  even 
the  anticipations  of  a  return  of  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
repose  are  alloyed  by  the  sense  of  heavy  and  accumulating 
burdens,  which  press  upon  all  the  departments  of  industry, 
and  threaten  to  clog  the  future  springs  of  government,  our 
favored  country,  happy  in  a  striking  contrast,  has  enjoyed 
general  tranquillity — a  tranquillity  the  more  satisfa,ctory 
because  maintained  at  the  expense  of  no  duty.  Faithful 
to  ourselves,  we  have  violated  nO  obligation  to  others. 
Our  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  prosper  be- 
yond example,  the  molestations  of  our  trade  (to  prevent 
a  continuance  of  which,  however,  very  pointed  rernon- 
strances  have  been  made)  being  overbalanced  by  the  ag- 
gregate benefits  which  derives  from  a  neutral  position. 
Our  population  advances  with  a  celerity  which,  exceeding 
the  most  sanguine  calculations,  proportionally  augments  our 
strength  and  resources,  and  guaranties  our  future  security. 
Every  part  of  the  Union  displays  indications  of  rapid  and 
various  improvement;  and  with  .burdens  so  light  a? 
scarcely  to  be  perceived,  with  resources  fully  adequate  to 
our  present  exigencies,  with  governments  founded  on  the 
genuine  principles  of  rational  liberty,  and  with  mild  and 
wholesome  laws,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  our  country  ex-; 
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hibits  a  spectacle  of  national  happiness  never  surpassed,  if 
ever  before  equalled  ? 

"  Placed  in  a  situation  every  way  so  auspicious,  motives 
of  commanding  force  impel  us,  with  sincere  acknowledg- 
ment to  Heaven  and  pure  love  to  our  country,  to  unite 
our  efforts  to  preserve,  prolong,  and  improve,  our  immense 
advantages.  To  co-operate  with  you  in  this  desirable 
work  is  a  fervent  and  favorite  wish  of  ray  heart. 

"  It  is  a  valuable  ingredient  in  the  general  estimate  of 
our  welfare,  that  the  part  of  our  country  which  was  lately 
the  scene  of  disorder  and  insurrection  now  enjoys  the 
blessings  of  quiet  and  order.  The  misled  have  abandoned 
their  errors,  and  pay  the  respect  to  our  constitution  and 
laws  which  is  due  from  good  citizens  to  the  public  author- 
ities of  society.  These  circumstances  have  induced  me  to 
pardon  generally  the  offenders  here  referred  to,  and  to  ex- 
tend forgiveness  to  those  who  had  been  adjudged  to  capital 
punishment.  For  though  I  shall  always  think  it  a  sacred 
duty  to  exercise  with  firmness  and  energy  the  constitu- 
tional powers  with  which  I  am  vested,  yet  it  appears  to 
me  no  less  consistent  with  the  public  good  than  it  is  with 
my  personal  feelings,  to  mingle,  in  the  operations  of 
government,  every  degree  of  moderation  and  tenderness 
which  the  national  justice,  dignity,  and  safety,  may 
permit. 

"  Gentlemen,  among  the  objects  which  will  claim  your 
attention  in  the  course  of  the  session,  a  review  of  our  mili- 
tary establishment  is  not  the  least  important.  It  is  called 
for  by  the  events  which  have  changed,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected still  farther  to  change,  the  relative  situation  of  our 
frontiers.  In  this  review,  you  will  doubtless  allow  due 
weight  to  the  considerations  that  the  questions  between  us 
and  certain  foreign  powers  are  not  yet  finally  adjusted, 
that  the  war  in  Europe  is  not  yet  terminated,  and  that 
our  western  posts,  when  recovered,  will  demand  provision 
for  garrisoning  and   securing  them.      A  statement  of  our 

33 
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present  militia  force  will  be  laid  before  you  by  the  depart- 
ment of  war. 

"  With  the  review  of  our  army  establishment  is  natu- 
rally connected  that  of  the  militia.  It  will  merit  inquiry, 
what  imperfections  in  the  existing  plan  further  experience 
may  have  unfolded.  The  subject  is  of  so  much  moment 
in  my  estimation  as  to  excite  a  constant  solicitude  that  the 
consideration  of  it  may  be  renewed,  until  the  greatest  at- 
tainable perfection  shall  be  accomplished.  Time  is  wearing 
away  some  advantages  for  forwarding  the  object,  while 
none  better  deserves  the  persevering  attention  of  the  public 
councils. 

"While  we  indulge  the  satisfaction  which  the  actual 
condition  of  our  western  borders  so  well  authorizes,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  an  important 
truth  which  continually  receives  new  confirmations,  namely, 
that  the  provisions  heretofore  made  with  a  view  to  the 
protection  of  the  Indians  from  the  violence  of  the  lawless 
part  of  our  frontier  inhabitants,  are  insufficient.  It  is  dem- 
onstrated that  these  violences  can  now  be  perpetrated 
with  impunity ;  and  it  can  need  no  argument  to  prove 
that,  unless  the  murdering  of  Indians  can  be  restrained  by 
bringing  the  murderers  to  condign  punishment,  all  the 
exertions  of  the  Government  to  prevent  destructive  re- 
taliations by  the  Indians  will  prove  fruitless,  and  all  our 
present  agreeable  prospects  illusory.  The  frequent  de- 
struction of  innocent  women  and  children,  who  are  chiefly 
the  victims  of  retaliation,  must  continue  to  shock  humanity, 
and  to  be  an  enormous  expense  to  drain  the  treasury  of 
the  Union. 

"To  enforce  upon  the  Indians  the  observance  of  justice, 
it  is  indispensable  that  there  shall  be  competent  means  of 
rendering  justice  to  them.  If  these  means  can  be  devised 
by  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  and  especially  if  there  can  be 
added  an  adequate  provision  for  supplying  the  necessities 
of  the  Indians  on  reasonable  terms  (a  measure  the  men- 
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tion  of  which  I  the  more  readily  repeat,  as  in  all  the  con- 
ferences with  them  they  urge  it  with  solicitude),  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  entertain  a  strong  hope  of  rendering  our 
tranquillity  permanent.  I  add,  with  pleasure,  that  the 
probability  even  of  their  civilization  is  not  diminished  by 
the  experiments  which  have  been  thus  far  made  under  the 
auspices  of  Government.  The  accomplishment  of  this 
work,  if  practicable,  will  reflect  undecaying  lustre  on  our 
national  character,  and  administer  the  most  grateful  con- 
solations that  virtuous  minds  can  know. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — The 
state  of  our  revenue,  with  the  sums  which  have  been  bor- 
rowed and  reimbursed  pursuant  to  different  acts  of  Con- 
gress, will  be  submitted  from  the  proper  department, 
together  with  an  estimate  of  the  appropriations  necessary 
to  be  made  for  the  service  of  the  coming  year. 

"Whether  measures  may  not  be  advisable  to  reinforce 
the  provision  for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  will 
naturally  engage  your  examination.  Congress  have  dem- 
onstrated their  sense  to  be,  and  it  were  superfluous  to 
repeat  mine,  that  whatsoever  will  tend  to  accelerate  the 
honorable  extinction  of  our  public  debt  accords  as  much 
with  the  true  interests  of  our  country  as  with  the  general 
sense  of  our  constituents. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives:— The  statements  which  will  be  laid  before  you  rela- 
tive to  the  mint,  will  show  the  situation  of  that  institution, 
and  the  necessity  of  some  fiirther  legislative  provisions  for 
carrying  the  business  of  it  more  completely  into  effect, 
and  for  checking  abuses  which  appear  to  be  arising  in 
particular  quarters. 

"The  progress  in  providing  materials  for  the  frigates, 
and  in  building  them ;  the  state  of  the  fortifications  of 
our  harbors;  the  measures  which  have  been  pursued  for 
obtaining  proper  sites  for  arsenals,  and  for  replenishing 
our  magazines  with  military  stores ;  and  the  steps  which 
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have  been  taken  toward  the  execution  of  the  law  for 
opening  a  trade  with  the  Indians,  will  likewise  be  pre- 
sented for  the  information  of  Congress. 

"  Temperate  discussion  of  the  important  subjects  which 
may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  session,  and  mutual  forbear- 
ance where  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  are  too  obvious 
and  too  necessary  for  the  peace,  happiness,  and  welfare  of 
ou'r  country,  to  need  any  recommendation  of  mine." 

Still  dissatisfied  with  the  part  they  had  been 
compelled  to  take  in  reference  to  the  Jay  Treaty 
the  opposition  members  early  in  this  session  caused 
a  resolution  to  be  passed  by  a  vote  of  fifty-seven  to 
thirty-five,  requesting  the  President  to  lay  before 
the  House  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Jay,  and  all  the 
correspondence  relating  in  any  way  to  the  treaty  he 
had  negotiated.  The  President,  not  forgetting  his 
accustomed  dignity,  gave  his  reasons  for  the  impro- 
priety of  this  demand,  and  said : 

"A  just  regard  to  the  Constitution  and  the  duty  of 
my  office,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  forbid 
a  compliance  with  your  request." 

This  was  a  severe  blow,  and  the  President  was 
bitterly  denounced  for  it. 

During  this  session  which  closed  June  1,  1796, 
provision  was  made  for  the  sale  of  some  of  the 
public  lands;  Indian  agencies  were  established;  an 
act  was  passed  for  the  protection  of  seamen;  and 
on  the  last  day  of  the  session  provision  was  made 
for  the  admission  of  Tennessee  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  Monroe's  conduct  in  France  not  being  consid- 
ered satisfactory  to  the  Administration,  he  was  re- 
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called,,  and  in  his  place  was  appointed  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina.  In  the  mean 
time  Rufus  King  of  New  York  had  been  appointed 
new  minister  to  England. 

Complications  with  the  French  government  be- 
came more  serious  at  this  time.  In  violation  of  their 
treaty,  that  country  continued  to  oppose  overtures 
of  friendship,  and  late  in  1796,  ordered  the  seizure 
of  British  property  found  on  American  ships. 

A  long  confidential  letter  from  the  President  to 
Mr.  Monroe  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  "  French 
Directory,"  and  given  offense  to  that  body  of  great 
men.  How  it  got  there,  does  not  so  clearly  appear, 
but  if  by  one  of  the  chances  of  the  times  in  the 
transfer  of  mails,  the  use  of  it  was  an  act  worthy 
of  the  Jacobin  revolutionists  of  France. 

Washington  wrote  of  the  letter  to  Monroe,  that 
although  the  communication  was  designed  only  for 
the  American  minister,  after  a  careful  re-examination, 
he  found  nothing  in  it  which  should  be  a  source  of 
offense  to  a  nation  disposed  to  be  friendly. 

The  question  of  the  Presidential  election  now 
began  to  demand  the  attention  of  the  people,  and 
under  the  supposition  that  Washington  would  be  a 
candidate  for  a  third  term,  the  opposition  began  to 
increase  the  virulence  of  their  attacks  upon  him. 
But  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  Union  were 
favorable  to  his  re-election.  He  could,  doubtlessly, 
again,  have  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
"electoral  college."  When  it  came  to  the  test,  in 
fact,  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  conscientious 
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men  of  the  country,  doubted  whether  the  Nation  was 
able  yet  with  all  the  partisan  strife  and  irresponsible 
excitability  of  the  people,  to  stand  alone  without 
Washington,  and  great  fears  were  entertained  as  to 
trusting  the  affairs  of  the  Republic  at  such  a  period 
to  the  radical  republican,  State- Rights  or  Democratic 
element.  The  tongue  of  slander  and  abuse  was 
quieted  by  the  announcement  of  Washington  that  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  term,  would  withdraw  from  public  life 
with  a  view  of  spending  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
quiet  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  first  Presidential  term, 
with  a  view  to  withdrawing  from  public  life,  from 
notes  and  suggestions  written  by  Washington,  James 
Madison  (afterwards  President)  had  prepared  a  fare- 
well address  for  Washington,  but  the  pressing  de- 
mands of  the  country  had  caused  him  to  lay  that 
aside,  unrevised,  in  order  to  pass  four  years  more, 
the  most  trying  of  his  eventful  career,  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  old  valedictory  was 
taken  out  early  in  the  last  year  of  his  Presidency 
and  by  him  enlarged  and  changed,  and  the  whole 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  man 
unsurpassed  in  his  day  in  brilliant  and  solid  qualities, 
and  in  whose  rare  ability  and  integrity  Washington 
probably  had  greater  confidence  than  in  any  other  of 
his  political  friends. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  1796,  the  outline  ma- 
terial was  sent  to  Hamilton,  with  the  advice  that  if 
he  should  think  it  best  to   give  the  whole   a  new 
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form,  still  to  return  the  original  draft,  and  to  put 
the  entire  writings  in  a  plain,  honest,  unaffected,  sim- 
ple dress.  This  was  done,  and  after  passing  under 
his  careful  revision,  during  his  last  vacation  at  Mount 
Vernon,  and  finally,  written  in  Washington's  own 
hand,  was  published  in  the  "Daily  Advertiser."  * 

While  the  address  was  received  with  great  favor 
throughout  the  country,  some  State  Legislatures  or- 
dering it  to  be  placed  on  their  records,  much  anxiety 
was  felt  as  to  the  result  of  Washington's  abandoning 
the  Nation  to  itself. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  true  au- 
thorship of  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  or  rather 
as  to  how  much  of  its  real  matter  was  furnished  by 
Madison,  Hamilton,  and  Jay.  Washington  did  not 
aspire  to  authorship,  and  was  too  noble  not  to  avail 
himself  of  the  services  of  those  in  whom  he  had 
confidence  as  to  the  important  events  in  his  life,  af- 
fecting the  public.  The  plain  facts  concerning  this 
celebrated  address,  it  is  believed,  are  these. 

As  the  end  of  the  first  Presidential  term  ap- 
proached, and  Washington's  determination  to  with- 
draw from  public  life  became  more  fixed,  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Madison  asking  him  to  put  in  plain  and  sim- 
ple language,  the  thoughts,  the  heads  of  which  he 
sent  him,  and  others  which  he  would  readily  see 
should  be  included,  as  a  valedictory  to  the  people. 
Mr.  Madison  complied,  but  the  urgent  appeals  from 
the  country  led  Washington  to  serve  another  term, 
and  so  the  address  was  laid  aside  for  future  use. 

As  the  end  of  the   next  four  years  came  on,  he 
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again  took  up  the  address,  and  political  affairs  now 
having  made  his  reliance  on  Mr.  Madison,  less  satis- 
factory, he  put  his  own  draft  and  all  his  reflections, 
and  the  draft  of  Madison  into  the  hands  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  in  whose  sentiments  and  ability  he 
had'  the  utmost  confidence.  After  consulting  John 
Jay,  Hamilton  decided  to  make  a  new  form  of  the 
address.  This  being  done,  he  carefully  revised  it 
with  Mr.  Jay,  and  then  returned  it,  with  the  original 
papers  to  the  President.  Washington  then  re-digested 
the  whole,  made  many  additions  and  changes  and 
finally  produced  a  complete  draft  in  his  own  hand, 
and  after  many  interlineations,  erasures,  changes, 
and  directions,  submitted  the  address  in  person,  to  Mr. 
David  C.  Claypoole,  editor  of  the  "  Daily  Advertiser  " 
of  Philadelphia;  and  after  careful  proof-reading,  in 
which  Mr.  Claypoole  says  Washington  was  especially 
exacting  as  to  the  punctuation,  the  address  was  pub- 
lished September  19,  1796,  the  original  copy  or  man- 
uscript being  presented  to  Mr.  Claypoole.  As  Mr. 
Hamilton's  draft  was  not  preserved  it  does  not  ap- 
pear how  much  of  it  the  President  accepted. 

But  the  whole  document  is  the  embodiment  and 
expression  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  Wash- 
ington's life,  and  he  who  reads  his  extensive  corre- 
spondence during  his  long  public  career,  and  scans 
closely  the  sentiments  which  actuated  him  in  public 
and  private  will  see  only  the  mind  of  Washington 
in  the  memorable  Address,  long,  if  not  yet,  considr 
ered  the  wisest,  most  patriotic,  and  able  state  paper 
ever  left  as  a  legacy  to  a  people. 
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FAREWELL  ADDRESS 
to  the  people  op  the  united  states. 
"  Fkiends  and  Fellow-Citizens, — 

"  The  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen,  to  admin- 
ister the  executive  government  of  the  United  States,  being 
not  far  distant,  and  the  time  actually  arrived,  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  designating  the  person,  who 
is  to  be  clothed  with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce  to  a  more  distinct 
expression  of  the  public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprize 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to  decline  being  con- 
sidered among  the  number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made. 

"  I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the  justice  to 
be  assured,  that  this  resolution  has  not  been  taken  without 
a  strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations  appertaining  to  the 
relation,  which  binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country ;  and 
that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service,  which  silence 
in  my  situation  might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  dim- 
inution of  zeal  for  your  future  interest ;  no  deficiency  of 
grateful  respect  for  your  past  kindness;  but  am  sup- 
ported by  a  full  conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 

"The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitherto  in,  the 
office  to  which  your  suffrages  have  twice  called  me,  have 
been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the  opinion  of 
duty,  and  to  a  deference  for  what  appeared  to  be  your  de- 
sire. I  constantly  hoped,  that  it  would  have  been  much 
earlier  in  my  power,  consistently  with  motives,  which  I 
was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to  return  to  tha*  retirement, 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn.  The  strength 
of  my  inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  address  to  declare  it 
to  you;  but  mature  reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  foreign  nations,  and  the 
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unanimous  advice  of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence, 
impelled  me  to  abandon  the  Idea. 

"  I  rejoice,  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  as 
well  as  internal,  no  longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclina- 
tion incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty,  or  propriety ; 
and  ain  persuaded,  whatever  partiality  may  be  retained  for 
my  services,  that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our 
country,  you  will  not  disapprove  my  determination  to 
retire. 

"The  impressions,  with  which  I  first  undertook  the 
arduous  trust,  were  explained  on  the  proper  occasion.  In 
the  discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say,  that  I  have 
with  good  intentions,  contributed  towards  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  government  the  best  exertions 
of  which  a  very  fallible  judgment  was  capable.  Not  un- 
conscious, in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my  qualifica- 
tions, experience  in  my  own  eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffi- 
dence of  myself;  and  every  day  the  increasing  weight  of 
years  admonishes  me  more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of 
retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be  welcome. 
Satisfied,  that,  if  any  circumstances  have  given  peculiar 
value  to  my  services,  they  were  temporary,  I  have  the 
consolation  to  believe,  that,  'while  choice  and  prudence 
invite  me  to  quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not 
forbid  it. 

"  In  looking  forward  to  the  moment,  which  is  intended 
to  terminate  the  career  of  my  public  life,  my  feelings  do 
not  permit  me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgement  of 
that  debt  of  gratitude,  which  I  owe  to  my  beloved  coun- 
try for  the  many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon  me ;  still 
more  for  the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  it  has  sup- 
ported me;  and  for  the  opportunities  I  have  thence  en- 
joyed of  manifesting  my  inviolable  attachment,  by  services 
faithful  and  persevering,  though  in  usefulness  unequal  to 
my  zeal.     If  benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country  from 
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these  services,  let  it  always  be  remembered  to  your  praise, 
and  as  an  instructive  example  in  our  annals)  that,  under 
circumstances  in  which  the  passions,  agitated  in  every  di- 
rection, were  liable  to  mislead,  amidst  appearances  some- 
times dubious,  vicissitudes  of  fortune  often  discouraging, 
in  situations  in  which  not  unfrequently  want  of  success 
has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criticism,  the  constancy  of 
your  support  was  the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a 
guarantee  of  the  plans  by  which  they  were  effected.  Pro- 
foundly penetrated  with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to  unceasing  vows  that 
Heaven  may  continue  to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence ;  that  your  union  and  brotherly  affection  may 
be  perpetual;  that  the  free  Constitution,  which  is  the  work 
of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  maintained ;  that  its  ad- 
ministration in  every  department  may  be  stamped  with 
wisdom  and  virtue;  that,  in  fine,  the  happiness  of  the 
people  of  these  States,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  may 
be  made  complete,  by  so  careful  a  preservation  and  so 
prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them  the 
glory  of  recommending  it  to  the  applause,  the  affection, 
and  adoption  of  every  nation,  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 
"Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a  solicitude  for 
your  welfare,  which  can  not  end  but  with  my  life,  and  the 
apprehension  of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude,  urge 
me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  offer  to  your  solemn 
contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  review, 
some  sentiments,  which  are  the  result  of  much  reflection, 
of  no  inconsiderable  observation,  and  which  appear  to  me 
all-important  to  the  permanency  of  your  felicity  as  a  People. 
These  will  be  offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as 
you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disinterested  warnings  of  a 
parting  friend,  who  can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive 
to  bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  it,  your  indulgent  reception  of  my  sentiments  on 
a  former  and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 
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"  Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  liga- 
ment of  your  hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine  is  nec- 
essary to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

"  The  unity  of  Government,  which  constitutes  "you  one 
people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is 
a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  independence,  the 
support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home,  your  peace  abroad; 
of  your  safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very  Liberty, 
•which  you  so  highly  prize.  But  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  that, 
from  different  causes  and  from  different  quarters,  much 
pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken 
in  your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth ;  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against  which  the  batteries 
of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and  insidiously)  di- 
rected, it  is  of  infinite  moment,  that  you  should  properly 
estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  national  Union  to 
your  collective  and  individual  happiness;  that  you  should 
cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attachment  to 
it;  accustoming  yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of 
the  Palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety;  dis- 
countenancing whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion, 
that  it  can  in  any  event  be  abandoned;  and  indignantly 
frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to 
alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to 
enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  together  the 
various  parts. 

"  For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy  and 
interest.  Citizens,  by  birth  or  choice,  of  a  common  coun- 
try, that  country  has  a  right  to 'concentrate  your  affections. 
The  name  of  American,  which  belongs  to  you,  in  your 
national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of 
Patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation  derived  from  local 
discriminations.  With  slight  shades  of  difference;  you 
have  the  same    religion,   manners,   habits,  and   political 
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principles.  You  have  in  a  common  cause  fought  and 
triumphed  together;  the  Independence  and  Liberty  you 
possess  are  the  work  of  joint  counsels,  and  joint  efforts, 
of  common  dangers,  sufferings,  and  successes. 

"But.  these  considerations,  however  powerfully  they 
address  themselves  to  your  sensibility,  are  greatly  out-* 
weighed  by  those,  which  apply  more  immediately  to  your 
interest.  Here  every  portion  of  our  country  finds  the  most 
commanding  motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  preserving 
the  Union  of  the  whole. 

"  The  North,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the 
South,  protected  by  the  equal  laws  of  a  common  govern- 
ment, finds,  in  the  productions  of  the  latter,  great  addi- 
tional resources  of  maritime  and  commercial  enterprise  and 
precious  materials  of  manufacturing  industry.  The  South, 
in  the  same  intercourse,  benefiting  by  the  agency  of  the 
North,  sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  commerce  expand. 
Turning  partly  into  its  own  channels  the  seamen  of  the 
North,  it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigorated;  and, 
while  it  contributes,  in  different  ways,  to  nourish  and  in- 
crease the  general  mass  of  the  national  navigation,  it  looks 
forward  to  the  protection  of  a  maritime  strength,  to  which 
itself  is  unequally  adapted.  The  EaM,  in  a  like  intercourse 
with  the  West,  already  finds,  and  in  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  interior  communications,  by  land  and  water, 
will  more  and  more  find,  a  valuable  vent  for  the  commodi- 
ties which  it  brings  from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  West  derives  from  the  East  supplies  requisite  to  its 
growth  and  comfort,  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater 
consequence,  it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  secure  enjoy- 
ment of  indispensable  outlets  for  its  own  productions  to  the 
weight,  influence,  and  the  future  maritime  strength  of  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble 
community  of  interest  as  orie  nation.  Any  other  tenure  by 
which  the  West  can  hold  this  essential  advantage,  whether 
derived  from  its  own  separate  strength,  or  from  an  apos- 
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tate  and  unnatural  connexion  with  any  foreign  power,  must 
be  intrinsically  precarious. 

"  While,  then,  every  part  of  our  country  thus  feels  an 
immediate  and  particular  interest  in  Union,  all  the  parts 
combined  can  not  fail  to  find  in  the  united  mass  of  means 
and  efforts  greater  strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  danger,  a  less  frequent 
interruption  of  their  peace  by  foreign  nations ;  and,  what 
is  of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive  from  Union  an 
exemption  from  those  broils  and  wars  between  themselves, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring  countries  not  tied 
together  by  the  same  governments,  which  their  own  rival- 
ships  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but  which  op- 
posite foreign  alliances,  attachments,  and  intrigues  would 
stimulate  and  imbitter.  Hence,  likewise,  they  will  avoid 
the  necessity  of  those  overgrown  military  establishments, 
which,  under  any  form  of  government,  are  inauspicious  to 
liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  particularly  hos- 
tile to  Republican  Liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your 
Union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your 
liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you 
the  preservation  of  the  other. 

"  These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  language  to 
every  reflecting  and  virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Union  as  a  primary  object  of  Patriotic  desire. 
Is  there  a  doubt,  whether  a  common  government  can  em- 
brace so  large  a  sphere?  Let  experience  solve  it.  To 
listen  to  mere  speculation  in  such  a  case  were  criminal. 
We  are  authorized  to  hope,  that  a  proper  organization  of 
the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  governments  for 
the  respective  subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the 
experiment.  It  is  well  worth  a  fair  and  full  experiment. 
With  such  powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  union,  affect- 
ing all  parts  of  our  country,  while  experience  shall  not 
have  demonstrated  its  impracticability,  there  will  always 
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be  reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those,  who  in  any 
quarter  may  endeavor  to  weaken  its  bands. 

"  In  contemplating  the  causes,  which  may  disturb  our 
Union,  it  occurs,  as  a  matter  of  serious  concern,  that  any 
ground  should  have  been  furnished  for  characterizing  par- 
ties by  Geographical  discriminations,  Northern  and  South- 
ern, Atlantic,  and  Western;  whence  designing  men  may 
endeavor  to  excite  a  belief,  that  there  is  a  real  difference 
of  local  interests  and  views.  One  of  the  expedients  of 
party  to  acquire  influence,  within  particular  districts,  is  to 
misrepresent  the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts.  You 
can  not  shield  yourselves  too  much  against  the  jealousies 
and  heart-burnings,  which  spring  from  these  misrepresenta- 
tions; they  tend  to  render  alien  to  each  other  those,  who 
ought  to  be  bound  together  by  fraternal  affection.  The 
inhabitants  of  our  western  country  have  lately  had  a  use- 
ful lesson  on  this  head;  they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation 
by  the  Executive,  and  in  the  unanimous  ratification  by  the 
Senate,  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  satis- 
faction at  that  event,  throughout  the  United  States,  a  de- 
cisive proof  how  unfounded  were  the  suspicions  propagated 
among  them  of  a  policy  in  the  General  Government  and 
in  the  Atlantic  States  unfriendly  to  their  interests  in  re- 
gard to  the  Mississippi ;  they  have  been  witnesses  to  the 
formation  of  two  treaties,  that  with  Great  Britain,  and  that 
with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every  thing  they  could 
desire,  in  respect  to  our  foreign  relations,  towards  confirm- 
ing their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom  to  rely 
for  the  preser.vation  of  these  advantages  on  the  Union  by 
which  they  were  procured?  Will  they  not  henceforth  be 
deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  there  are,  who  would  sever 
them  from  their  brethren,  and  connect  them  with  aliens? 

"  To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your  Union,  a 
Government  for  the  whole  is  indispensable.  No  alliances, 
however  strict,  between  the  parts,  can  be  an  adequate  sub' 
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stitute;  they  must  inevitably  experience  the  infractions 
and  interruptions,  which  all  alliances  in  all  times  have  ex- 
perienced. Sensible  of  this  momentous  truth,  you  have 
improved  upon  your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  Con- 
stitution of  Government  better  calculated  than  your  for- 
mer for  an  intimate  Union,  and  for  the  efficacious  manage- 
ment of  your  common  concerns.  This  Government,  the 
offspring  of  our  own  choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed, 
adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  mature  deliberation, 
completely  free  in  its  principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its 
powers  yniting  security  with  energy,  and  containing  within 
itself  a  provision  for  its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim 
to  your  confidence  and  your  support.  Respect  for  its  autho'i- 
ity,  compliance  with  its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of  triie 
Liberty.  The  basis  of  our  political  systems  is  the  right 
of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  Constitutions 
of  Government.  But  the  Constitution  which  at  any  time 
exists,  till  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the 
whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all.  The  very 
idea  of  the  power  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  establish 
Government  presupposes  the  duty  of  every  individual  to 
obey  the  established  Government. 

"All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  Laws,  all  com- 
binations and  associations,  under  whatever  plausible  char- 
acter, with  the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  counteract, 
or  awe  the  regular  deliberation  and  action  of  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  are  destructive  of  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, and  of  fatal  tendency.  They  serve  to  organize 
faction,  to  give  it  an  artificial  and  extraordinary  force ;  to 
put,  in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the  nation,  the 
will  of  a  party  often  a  small  but  artful  and  enterprising 
minority  of  the  community;  and  according  to  the  alter- 
nate triumphs  of  different  parties,  to  make  the  public  ad- 
ministration the  mirror  of  the  ill-concerted  and  incongru- 
ous projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the  organ  of  consistent 
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and  wholesome  plans  digested  by  common  counsels,  and 
modified  by  mutual  interests. 

"  However  combinations  or  associations  of  the  above 
description  may  now  and  then  answer  popular  ends,  they 
are  likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  to  become 
potent  engines,  by  which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  unprin- 
cipled men  will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of  the 
people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment; destroying  afterwards  the  very  engines,  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

"  Towards  the  preservation  of  your  government,  and  the 
permanency  of  your  present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite, 
not  only  that  you  steadily  discountenance  irregular  oppo- 
sitions to  its  acknowledged  authority,  but  also  that  you 
resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its  principles, 
however  specious  the  pretexts.  One  method  of  assault 
may  be  to  effect,  in  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  altera- 
tions, which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the  system,  and  thus 
to  undermine  what  can  not  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all 
the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited,  remember  that 
time  and  habit  are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true 
character  of  governments,  as  of  other  human  institutions ; 
that  experience  is  the  surest  standard,  by  which  to  test 
the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  Constitution  of  a  country ; 
that  facility  in  changes,  upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis 
and  opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  change,  from  the  end- 
less, variety  of  hypothesis  and  opinion ;  and  remember, 
especially,  that,  for  the  efficient  management  of  your 
common  interests,  in  a  country  so  extensive  as  ours,  a 
government  of  as  much  vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the 
perfect  security  of  liberty,  is  indispensable.  Liberty  it- 
self will  find  in  such  a  government,  with  powers  properly 
distributed  and  adjusted,  its  surest  guardian.  It  is,  indeed, 
little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  government  is  too  feeble 
to  withstand  the  enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each 
member  of  the  society  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 

34 
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laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

"  I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of  parties 
in  the  state,  with  particular  reference  to  the  founding  of 
them  on  geographical  discriminations.  Let  me  now  take 
a  more  comprehensive  view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  spirit  of 
party,  generally. 

"This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from  our  na- 
ture, having  its  root  in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind.  It  exists  under  different  shapes  in  all  governments, 
more  or  less  stifled,  controlled,  or  repressed ;  but,  in  those 
of  the  popular  form,  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  rankness,  and 
is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

"  The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over  another, 
sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  revenge,  natural  to  party  dissen- 
sion, which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has  perpetrated 
the  most  horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful  despotism. 
But  this  leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and  permanent 
despotism.  The  disorders  and  miseries,  which  result, 
gradually  incline  the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security  and 
repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an  individual ;  and  sooner 
or  later  the  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors,  turns  this  disposition 
to  the  purposes  of  his  own  elevation,  on  the  ruins  of 
Public  Liberty. 

"  Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this  kind 
(which  nevertheless  ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight), 
the  common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the  spirit  of  party 
are  sufiicient  to  make  it  the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise 
people  to  discourage  and  restrain  it. 

"It  serves  always  to  distract  the  Public  Councils,  and 
enfeeble  the  Public  Administration.  It  agitates  the  Com- 
munity with  ill-founded  jealousies  and  false  alarms ;  kin- 
dles the  animosity  of  one  part  against  another ;  foments, 
occasionally,  riot  and  insurrection.     It  opens  the  door  to 
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foreign  influence  and  corruption  which  finds  a  facilitated 
access  to  the  government  itself  through  the  channels  of 
party  passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  the  will  of  one  country 
are  subjected  to  the  policy  and  will  of  another. 

"There  is  an  opinion,  that  parties  in  free  countries  are 
useful  checks  upon  the  administration  of  the  Government, 
and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  Liberty.  This,  within 
certain  limits,  is  probably  true ;  and  in  Governments  of  a 
Monarchical  cast.  Patriotism  may  look  with  indulgence,  if 
not  with  favor,  upon  the  spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of 
the  popular  character,  in  Governments  purely  elective,  it 
is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged.  From  their  natural  ten- 
dency, it  is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of  that 
spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose.  And,  there  being  con- 
stant danger  ofexcess,  the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage  it.  A  fire  not  to 
be  quenched,  it  demands  a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  its 
bursting  into  a  flame,  lest,  instead  of  warming,  it  should 
consume. 

"  It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking 
in  a  free  country  should  inspire  caution,  in  those  intrusted 
with  its  administration,  to  confine  themselves  within  their 
respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  one  department  to  encroach  upon  another. 
The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the  powers 
of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  what- 
ever the  form  of  government,  a  real  despotism.  A  just 
estimate  of  that  love  of  power,  and  proneness  to  abuse  it, 
which  predominates  in  the  human  heart,  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this  position.  The  necessity  of 
reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power,  by 
dividing  and  distributing  it  into  different  depositories,  and 
constituting  each  the  Guardian  of  the  Public  Weal  against 
invasions  by  the  others,  has  been  evinced  by  experiments 
ancient  and  modem ;  some  of  them  in  our  country  and 
under  our  own  eyes.     To  preserve  them  must  be  as  necesr 
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sary  as  to  institute  them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  constitutional  powers 
be  .in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an 
amendment,  in  the  way  which  the  Constitution  designates. 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation ;  for,  though 
this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is 
the  customary  weapon  by  which  free  governments  are 
destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always  greatly  overbal- 
ance in  permanent  evil  any  partial  or  transient  benefit, 
which  the  use  can  at  any  time  yield. 

"  Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits,  which  lead  to  politi- 
cal prosperity.  Religion  and  Morality  are  indispensable  sup- 
ports. In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  Patri- 
otism, who  should  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of 
human  happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  Men 
and  Citizens.  The  mere  Politician,  equally  with  the  pious 
man,  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume 
could  not  trace  all  their  connexions  with  private  and  public 
felicity.  Let  it  simply  be  asked,  Where  is  the  security  for 
property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious 
obligation  desert  the  oaths,  which  are  the  instruments  of 
investigation  in  Courts  of  Justice?  And  let  us  with  cau- 
tion indulge  the  supposition,  that  morality  cah  be  main- 
tained without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar 
structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect, 
that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious 
principle. 

"  It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a 
necessary  spring  of  popular  government.  The  rule,  indeed, 
extends  with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species  of  free 
government.  Who,  that  is  a  sincere  friend  to  it,  can  look 
with  indifiference  upon  attempts  to  shake  the  foundation 
of  the  fabric  ? 

"  Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance, 
institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.     In 
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proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force  t( 
public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  shoulc 
be  enlightened. 

"As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and  security 
cherish  public  credit.  One  method  of  preserving  it  is,  t( 
use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible;  avoiding  occasions  of  ex 
pense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  remembering  also  tha 
timely  disbursements  to  prepare  for  danger  frequently  pre- 
vent much  greater  disbursements  to  repel  it;  avoiding 
likewise  the  accumulation  of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning 
occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions  in  time  oi 
peace  to  discharge  the  debts,  which  unavoidable  wars  maj 
have  occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing  upon  posterity 
the  burden,  which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  exe- 
cution of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  representatives,  bu 
it  is  necessary  that  public  opinion  should  co-operate.  T( 
facilitate  to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  you  should  practically  bear  in  mind,  that  towards 
the  payment  of  debts  there  must  be  Revenue ;  that  to  hav( 
Revenue  there  must  be  taxes;  that  no  taxes  can  be  de- 
vised, which  are  not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and  un- 
pleasant; that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment,  inseparabh 
from  the  selection  of  the  proper  objects,  (which  is  always 
a  choice  of  difficulties,)  ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  foi 
a  candid  construction  of  the  conduct  of  the  government  ir 
making  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  measures 
for  obtaining  revenue,  which  the  public  exigencies  may  ai 
any  time  dictate. 

"Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations 
cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all.  Religion  and  Mo- 
rality enjoin  this  conduct;  and  can  it  be,  that  good  policj 
does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free 
enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  tc 
give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  example 
of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  be- 
nevolence.    Who   can   doubt,  that,  in   the  course  of  time 
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and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay 
any  temporary  advantages,  which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it?  Can  it  be,  that  Providence  has  not  con- 
nected the  permanent  felicity  of  a  Nation  with  its  Virtue? 
The  experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by  every  senti- 
ment which  ennobles  human  nature.  Alas !  is  it  rendered 
impossible  by  its  vices? 

"In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is  more  es- 
sential, than  that  permanent,  inveterate  antipathies  against 
particula,r  nations,  and  passionate  attachments  for  others, 
should  be  excluded ;  and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just  and 
amicable  feelings  towards  all  should  be  cultivated.  The 
nation,  which  indulges  toward  another  an  habitual  hatred, 
or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  g 
slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest. 
Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  another  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight 
causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty  and  intractable,  when 
accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute  occur.  Hence 
frequent  collisions,  obstinate,  envenomed,  and  bloody  con- 
tests. The  nation,  prompted  by  ill-will  and  resentment, 
sometimes  impels  to  war  the  Government,  contrary  to  the 
best  calculations  of  policy.  The  Government  sometimes 
participates  in  the  national  propensity,  and  adopts  through 
passion  what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times,  it  makes 
the  animosity  of  the  nation  subservient  to  projects  of  hos- 
tility instigated  by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and 
pernicious  motives.  The  peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps, 
the  liberty,  of  nations  has  been  the  victim. 

"  So,  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation 
for  another  produces  a  variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the 
favorite  nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of  an  imaginary 
common  interest,  in  cases  where  no  real  common  interest 
exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of  the  other,  be- 
trays the  former  into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels  and 
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wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate  inducement  or  justi 
fication.  It  leads  also  to  concessions  to  the  favorite  natio 
of  privileges  denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injur 
the  nation  making  the  concessions ;  by  unnecessarily  pari 
ing  with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained;  and  by  excii 
ing  jealousy,  ill-will,  and  a  disposition  to  retaliate,  in  th 
parties  from  whom  equal  privileges  are  withheld.  And 
gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or  deluded  citizens,  (wh 
devote  themselves  to  the  favorite  nation,)  facility  to  betra 
or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  withoi 
odium,  sometimes  even  with  popularity;  gilding,  with  th 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obligation,  a  commend 
able  deference  for  public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  fc 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compliances  of  ambitioi 
corruption,  or  infatuation. 

"  As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable  wayi 
such  attachments  are  particularly  alarming  to  the  trul 
enlightened  and  independent  Patriot.  How  many  oppoi 
tunities  do  they  afford  to  tamper  with  domestic  factions,  t 
practise  the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead  public  opinioi 
to  influence  or  awe  the  Public  Councils!  Such  an  attach 
ment  of  a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and  powerfi 
nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latte] 

"Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence,  ( 
conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow-citizens,)  the  jealousy  o 
a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake ;  since  histor 
and  experience  prove,  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  th 
most  baneful  foes  of  Republican  Government.  But  iht 
jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  impartial;  else  it  become 
the  instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instea 
of  a  defence  against  it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreig 
nation,  and  excessive  dislike  of  another,  cause  those  whoi 
they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  t 
veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  othei 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorit* 
are  liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious ;  while  its  tool 
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and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  people, 
to  surrender  their  interests. 

"  The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign 
nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have 
with  them  as  little  politicdl  connection  as  possible.  So  far 
as  we  have  already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith.     Here  let  us  stop. 

"  Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us 
have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be 
engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are 
essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it 
must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by  artificial 
ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  or- 
dinary combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

"  Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables 
us  to  pursue  a  different  course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  eflScient  government,  the  period  is  not  far  off, 
when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from  external  annoy- 
ance; when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause 
the  neutrality,  we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be 
scrupulously  respected;  when  belligerent  nations,  under 
the  impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon.us,.will  not 
lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation;  when  we  may 
choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

"Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation? 
Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why, 
by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope, entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of 
European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice? 

"  It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alli- 
ances with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world ;  so  far,  I  mean, 
as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it ;  for  let  me  not  be  under- 
stood as  capable  of  patronizing  infidelity  to  existing  en- 
gagements.    I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public 
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than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy. 
I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed 
in  their  genuine  sense.  But,  in  my  opipion,  it  is  unnec- 
essary and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

"Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable 
establishments,  on  a  respectable  defensive  posture,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies. 

"  Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations, 
are  recommended  by  policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But 
even  our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an  equal  and  im- 
partial hand ;  neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclusive  favors 
or  preferences ;  consulting  the  natural  course  of  things ; 
diffusing  and  diversifying  by  gentle  means  the  streams  of 
commerce,  but  forcing  nothing;  establishing,  with  powers 
so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable  course,  to  de- 
fine the  rights  of  our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  support  them,  conventional  rules  of  intercourse, 
the  best  that  present  circumstances  and  mutual  opinion 
will  permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be  from  time  to 
time  abandoned  or  varied,  as  experience  and  circumstances 
shall  dictate;  constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it  is  folly  in 
one  nation  to  look  for  disinterested  favors  from  another; 
that  it  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independence  for 
whatever  it  may  accept  under  that  character ;  that,  by  such 
acceptance,  it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of  having 
given  equivalents  for  nominal  favors,  and  yet  of  being  re- 
proached with  ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect  or  calculate  upon 
real  favors  from  nation  to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion,  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard. 

"  In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels  of 
an  old  and  affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will 
make  the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could  wish;  that 
they  will  control  the  usual  current  of  the  passions,  or  pre- 
vent our  nation  from  running  the  course,  which  has  hitherto 
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marked  the  destiny  of  nations.  But,  if  I  may  even  flatter 
myself,  that  they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial  bene- 
fit, some  occasional  good;  that  they  may  now  and  then 
recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against 
the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue,  to  guard  against  the  im- 
postures of  pretended  patriotism ;  this  hope  will  be  a  full 
recompense  for  the  solicitude  for  your  welfare,  by  which 
they  have  been  dictated. 

"  How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  I  have 
been  guided  by  the  principles  which  have  been  delineated, 
the,  public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my  conduct  must 
witness  to  you  and  to  the  world.  To  myself,  the  assur- 
ance of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I  have  at  least  believed 
myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

"  In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in  Europe,  my 
Proclamation  of  the  22d  of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my 
Plan.  Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and  by  that 
of  your  Representatives  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  tlie 
spirit  of  that  measure  has  continually  governed  me,  uniji- 
fluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

"After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the  best 
lights  I  could  obtain,  I  was  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  had  a  right  to  take, 
and  was  bound  in  duty  and  interest  to  take,  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as  far  as  should 
depend  upon  me,  to  maintain  it,  with  moderation,  perse- 
verance, and  firmness. 

"  The  considerations,  which  respect  the  right  to  hold 
this  conduct,  it  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  de- 
tail. I  will  only  observe,  that  according  to  my  under- 
standing of  the  matter,  that  right,  so  far  from  being 
denied  by  any  of  the  Belligerent  Powers  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  all. 

"The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  maybe  inferred, 
without  any  thing  more,  from  the  obligation  which  justice 
and  humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in  cases  in  which  it 
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is  free  to  act,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  relations  of  peace 
and  amity  towards  other  nations. 

"  The  inducements  of  interest  for  observing  that  conduct 
will  best  be  referred  to  your  own  reflections  and  experi- 
ence. With  me,  a  predominant  motive  has  been  to  en- 
deavor to  gain  time  to  our  country  to  settle  and  mature  its 
yet  recent  institutions,  and  to  progress  without  interrup- 
tion to  that  degree  of  strength  and  consistency,  which  is 
necessary  to  give  it,  humanly  speaking,  the  command  of 
its  own  fortunes. 

"  Though,  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  administra- 
tion, I  am  unconscious  of  intentional  error,  I  am  neverthe- 
less too  sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it  probable  that 
I  may  have  committed  many  errors.  Whatever  they  may 
be,  I  fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert  or  mitigate 
the  evils  to  which  they  may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with 
me  the  hope,  that  my  Country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after  forty -five  years  of 
my  life  dedicated  to  its  service  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned  to  oblivion, 
as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

"  Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in  other  things,  and 
actuated  by  that  fervent  love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man,  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil  of  himself  and 
his  progenitors  for  several  generations ;  I  anticipate  with 
pleasing  expectation  that  retreat,  in  which  I  promise  my- 
self to  realize,  without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  par- 
taking, in  the  midst  of  my  fellow-citizens,  the  benign  in- 
fluence of  good  laws  under  a  free  government,  the  ever 
favorite  object  of  my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust, 
of  our  mutual  cares,  labors,  and  dangers. 

"GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

"United  States,  September  17th,  1796." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

LAST  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS   UNDER   THE  FIRST  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION—WASHINGTON'S LAST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

ON  December  5,  1796,  Congress  assembled,  and 
on  the  7th,  Washington  delivered  his  last 
speech  before  that  body.  Both  Houses  made  replies 
in  the  most  earnest  terms,  specifying  the  great  work 
he  had  done  for  the  country,  and  expressing  for  him 
the  highest  terms  of  veneration  and  respect.  But  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  William  B.  Giles,  from 
Virginia,  opposed  that  part  of  the  reply  which  sanc- 
tioned the  administration,  wisdom,  and  firmness  of 
Washington,  and  that  regretting  his  withdrawal  from 
public  affairs.  When  it  came  to  voting  on  the  reply, 
that  "great"  man,  and  eleven  others,  voted  to  ex- 
punge the  parts  to  which  he  had  objected;  and  one 
of  these  twelve  was  Andrew  Jackson,  afterwards 
President,  and  who  first  appeared  in  history  as  a 
stripling  soldier  under  General  Sumpter  during  the 
Revolution. 

In  the  Senate  no  opposition  was  exhibited.  The 
sentiments  of  the  country  were  too  unanimous  and 
warm  to  allow  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  course  to  be 
taken  in  Congress.  When  the  Farewell  Address  was 
issued  in  September  a  general  voice  of  reverence  for 
its  author  was  heard  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
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the  other.  Legislatures  even  placed  the  address  on 
their  journals,  and  extolled  Washington's  virtues  and 
great  services  to  the  country  and  world.  The  general 
sentiment  for  his  re-election  also  became  very  decided 
and  unequivocal.  All  of  this  was  not  groundless  en- 
thusiasm on  the  part  of  Washington's  countrymen. 
He  had  acted  a  noble  part.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  no  other  man  in  the  whole  world  could  have 
done  so  well.  The  judgment  of  men  upon  his  char- 
acter and  work  was  only  just  and  true.  It  was  not 
fictitious.  His  deeds  at  every  step,  from  the  day  he 
took  his  commission  from  the  Congress  as  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Continental  Army,  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  had  more  than  verified  his  words. 

Notwithstanding  the  demonstrations  of  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  people  toward  the  retiring  chief,  at 
the  very  time  the  election  was  pending  in  November, 
1796,  the  scoundrelly  French  minister,  Adet,  wrote 
an  insulting  and  foolish  letter  to'  the  Secretary  of 
State,  at  the  same  time  causing  it  to  be  published  in 
the  newspapers,  in  which  he  abused  the  Administra- 
tion with  the  peculiar  blindness  and  wicked  vehe- 
mence which  characterized  the  French  Jacobins,  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  more  lawless  and  reckless  of 
their  followers  and  friends  among  the  American  Re- 
publicans (Democrats).  This  was,  in  fact,  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  people  against  the  Administration,  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  election.  It  made 
false  and  foolish  charges  against  the  Administration, 
and  declared  that  the  suspension  of  the  ministerial 
relations  of  its  distinguished  author  was  not  to  be 
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looked  upon  "as  a  rupture  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  but  as  a  mark  of  just  discontent, 
which  was  to  last  until  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  returned  to  sentiments  and  measures  more  con- 
formable to  the  interests  of  the  alliance,  and  to  the 
sworn  friendship  between  the  two  nations." 

The  following  is  President  Washington's  last  an- 
nual speech  to  Congress : 

EIGHTH  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

December  7,  1796. 

"Fellow-Citizens  op  the  Senate  and  op  the  House  op  Repre- 
sentatives : — 

"In  recurring  to  the  internal  situation  of  our  country 
since  I  had  last  the  pleasure  to  address  you,  I  find  ample 
reason  for  a  renewed  expression  of  that  gratitude  to  the 
Ruler  of  the  universe  which  a  continued  series  of  prosperity 
has  so  often  and  so  justly  called  forth. 

"  The  acts  of  the  last  session  which  required  special  ar- 
rangement, have  been,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  admit, 
carried  into  operation. 

"  Measures  calculated  to  ensure  a  continuance  of  the 
friendship  of  the  Indians  and  to  preserve  peace  along  the 
extent  of  our  interior  frontier,  have  been  digested  and 
adopted.  In  the  framing  of  these  care  has  been  taken  to 
guard  on  the  one  hand,  our  advanced  settlements  from  the 
predatory  incursions  of  those  unruly  individuals  who  can 
not  be  restrained  by  their  tribes,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
to  protect  the  rights  secured  to  the  Indians  by  treaty;  to 
draw  them  nearer  to  the  civilized  state,  and  inspire  them 
with  correct  conceptions  of  the  power,  as  well  as  justice, 
of  the  government. 

"  The  meeting  of  the  deputies  from  the  Creek  nation 
at  Colerain,  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  which  had  for  a  prin- 
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cipal  object  the  purchase  of  a  parcel  of  their  land  by  that 
state,  broke  up  without  its  being  accomplished,  the  nation 
having,  previous  to  their  departure,  instructed  them  against 
making  any  sale.  The  occasion,  however,  has  been  im- 
proved to  confirm,  by  a  new  treaty  with  the  Creeks,  their 
pre-existing  engagements  with  the  United  States,  and  to 
obtain  their  consent  to  the  establishment  of  trading-houses 
and  military  posts  within  their  boundary,  by  means  of 
which  their  friendship  and  the  general  peace  may  be  more 
effectually  secured. 

"  The  period  during  the  late  session  at  which  the  appro- 
priation was  passed  for  carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  of 
amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  between  the  United  States 
and  his  Britannic  majesty,  necessarily  procrastinated  the 
reception  of  the  posts  stipulated  to  be  delivered  beyond 
the  date  assigned  for  that  event.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
governor-general  of  Canada  could  be  addressed  with  pro- 
priety on  the  subject,  arrangements  were  cordially  and 
promptly  concluded  for  their  evacuation ;  and  the  United 
States  took  possession  of  the  principal  of  them,  compre- 
hending Oswego,  Niagara,  Detroit,  Michilimackinac,  and 
Fort  Miami,  where  such  repairs  and  additions  have  been 
ordered  to  be  made  as  appeared  indispensable. 

"  The  commissioners  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Great  Britain  to  determine  which  is  the  river 
St.  Croix  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  agreed 
in  the  choice  of  Egbert  Benson,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  for 
the  third  commissioner.  The  whole  met  at  St.  Andrews, 
in  Passamaquoddy  bay,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
directed  surveys  to  be  made  of  the  rivers  in  dispute ;  but 
deeming  it  impracticable  to  have  these  surveys  completed 
before  the  next  year,  they  adjourned  to  meet  at  Boston,  in 
August,  1797,  for  the  final  decision  of  the  question. 

"  Other  commissioners,  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  agreeably  to  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  relative  to  captures  and  condemnation 
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of  vessels  and  other  property,  met  the  commissioners  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  in  London,  in  August  last,  when  John 
Trumbull,  Esq.,  was  chosen  by  lot  for  the  fifth  commis- 
sioner. In  October  following,  the  board  were  to  proceed 
to  business.  As  yet,  there  has  been  no  communication  of 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  unite  with 
those  who  had  been  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  for  carrying  into  efifect  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty. 

"  The  treaty  with  Spain  required  that  the  commissioners 
for  running  ,the  boundary  line  between  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  and  his  Catholic  majesty's  provinces  of  East 
and  West  Florida  should  meet  at  the  Natchez  before  the 
expiration  of  six  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions, which  was  eifected  at  Aranjuez,  on  the  25th  day  of 
April;  and  the  troops  of  his  Catholic  majesty  occupying 
any  posts  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  were,  within 
the  same  period,  to  be  withdrawn.  The  commissioner  of 
the  United  States,  therefore,  commenced  his  journey  for  the 
Natchez  in  September,  and  troops  were  ordered  to  occupy 
the  posts  from  which  the  Spanish  garrisons  should  be  with- 
drawn. Information  has  been  recently  received  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commissioner  on  the  part  of  his  Catholic . 
majesty  for  running  the  boundary  line ;  but  none  of  any 
appointment  for  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  our  citi- 
zens whose  vessels  were  captured  by  the  armed  vessels 
of  Spain. 

"  In  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  the 
last  session,  for  the  protection  and  relief  of  American  sea- 
men, agents  were  appointed,  one  to  reside  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  other  in  the  West  Indies.  The  effects  of  the 
agency  in  the  West  Indies  are  not  yet  fully  ascertained; 
but  those  which  have  been  communicated  afford  grounds 
to  believe  the  measure  will  be  beneficial.  The  agent  des- 
tined to  reside  in  Great  Britain  declining  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment, the  business  has  consequently  devolved  on  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  in  London,  and  will  com- 
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mand  his  attention  until  a  new  agent  shall  be  ap- 
pointed. 

"  After  many  delays  and  disappointments  arising  out 
of  the  European  war,  the  final  arrangements  for  fulfilling 
the  engagements  made  to  the  dey  and  regency  of  Algiers 
will,  in  all  present  appearance,  be  crowned  with  success, 
but  under  great  though  inevitable  disadvantages  in  the 
pecuniary  transactions  occasioned  by  that  war,  which  will 
render  further  provision  necessary.  The  actual  liberation 
of  all  our  citizens  who  were  prisoners  in  Algiers,  while  it 
gratifies  every  feeling  heart,  is  itself  an  earnest  of  a  satis- 
factory termination  of  the  whole  negotiation.  Measures 
are  in  operation  for  effecting  treaties  with  the  regencies  of 
Tunis  and  Tripoli. 

"  To  an  active  external  commerce,  the  protection  of  a 
naval  force  is  indispensable.  This  is  manifest  with  regard 
to  wars  in  which  a  state  itself  is  a  party.  But  besides  this, 
it  is  in  our  own  experience  that  the  most  sincere  neutrality 
is  not  a  sufficient  guard  against  the  depredations  of  nations 
at  war.  To  secure  respect  to  a  neutral  flag  requires  a  naval 
force,  organized  and  ready  to  vindicate  it  from  insult  or 
aggression.  This  may  prevent  even  the  necessity  of  going 
to  war,  by  discouraging  belligerent  powers  from  committing 
such  violations  of  the  rights  of  the  neutral  party  as  may, 
first  or  last,  leave  no  other  option.  From  the  best  infor- 
mation I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  it  would  seem  as  if  our 
trade  to  the  Mediterranean,  without  a  protecting  force,  will 
always  be  insecure,  and  our  citizens  exposed  to  the  calamities 
from  which  numbers  of  them  have  but  just  been  relieved. 

"  These  considerations  invite  the  United  States  to  look 
to  the  means,  and  to  set  about  the  gradual  creation  of  a 
navy.  The  increasing  progress  of  their  navigation  prom- 
ises them,  at  no  distant  period,  the  requisite  supply  of  sea- 
men ;  and  their  means,  in  other  respects,  favor  the  under- 
taking. It  is  an  encouragement,  likewise,  that  their 
particular    situation  will  give  weight  and  influence  to  a 
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moderate  naval  force  in  their  hands.  Will  it  not  then  be 
advisable  to  begin  without  delay  to  provide  and  lay  up 
the  materials  for  the  building  and  equipping  of  ships-of- 
war,  and  to  proceed  in  the  work  by  degrees,  in  proportion 
as  our  resources  shall  render  it  practicable  without  incon- 
venience, so  that  a  future  war  of  Europe  may  not  find  our 
commerce  in  the  same  unprotected  state  in  which  it  was 
found  by  the  present? 

"  Congress  have  repeatedly,  and  not  without  success, 
directed  their  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  manufac- 
tures. The  object  is  of  too  much  consequence  not  to  en- 
sure a  continuance  of  their  efforts  in  every  way  which  shall 
appear  eligible.  As  a  general  rule,  manufactures  on  the 
public  account  are  inexpedient;  but  where  the  state  of 
things  in  a  country  leaves  little  hope  that  certain  branches 
of  manufacture  will,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  obtain, 
when  these  are  of  a  nature  essential  to  the  furnishing  and 
equipping  of  the  public  force  in  time  of  war,  are  not  es- 
tablishments for  procuring  them  on  public  account,  to  the 
extent  of  the  ordinary  demand  for  the  public  service,  rec- 
ommended by  strong  considerations  of  national  policy  as 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule?  Ought  our  country  to 
remain,  in  such  cases,  dependent  on  foreign  supply,  pre- 
carious because  liable  to  be  interrupted  ?  If  the  necessary 
article  should,  in  this  mode,  cost  more  in  time  of  peace, 
will  not  the  security  and  independence  thence  arising  form 
an  ample  compensation  ?  Establishments  of  this  sort,  com- 
mensurate only  with  the  calls  of  the  public  service  in  time 
of  peace,  will,  in  time  of  war,  easily  be  extended  in  propor- 
tion to  the  exigiencies  of  the  government,  and  may  even  per- 
haps be  made  to  yield  a  surplus  for  the  supply  of  our  citizens 
at  large,  so  as  to  mitigate  the  privations  from  the  interrup- 
tion of  their  trade.  If  adopted,  the  plan  ought  to  exclude 
all  those  branches  which  are  already,  or  likely  soon  to  be, 
established  in  the  country,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
danger  of  interference  with  pursuits  of  individual  industry. 
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"  It  will  not  be  doubted  that,  with  reference  either  to 
individual  or  national  welfare,  agriculture  is  of  primary 
importance.  In  proportion  as  nations  advance  in  popula- 
tion and  other  circumstances  of  maturity,  this  truth  becomes 
more  apparent,  and  renders  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more 
and  more  an  object  of  public  patronage.  Institutions  for 
promoting  it  grow  up,  supported  by  the  public  purse ;  and 
to  what  object  can  it  be  dedicated  with  greater  propriety? 
Among  the  means  which  have  been  employed  to  this  end 
none  have  been  attended  with  greater  success  than  the 
establishments  of  boards,  composed  of  proper  characters, 
charged  with  collecting  and  diffusing  information,  and  en- 
abled by  premiums  and  small  pecuniary  aids  to  encourage 
and  assist  a  spirit  of  discovery  and  improvement.  This 
species  of  establishment  contributes  doubly  to  the  increase 
of  improvement,  by  stimulating  to  enterprise  and  experi- 
ment, and  by  drawing  to  a  common  center  the  results, 
everywhere,  of  individual  skill  and  observation,  and  spread- 
ing them  thence  over  the  whole  nation.  Experience  ac- 
cordingly hath  shown  that  they  are  very  cheap  instruments 
of  immense  national  benefit. 

"  I  have  therefore  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress the  expediency  of  establishing  a  national  university, 
and  also  a  military  academy.  The  desirableness  of  both 
these  institutions  has  so  constantly  increased  with  every 
new  view  I  have  taken  on  the  subject,  that  I  can  not  omit 
the  opportunity  of  once  for  all  recalling  your  attention 
to  them. 

"The  assembly  to  which  I  address  myself  is  too  en- 
lightened not  to  be  fully  sensible  how  much  a  flourishing 
state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  contributes  to  national  pros- 
perity and  reputation. 

"  True  it  is  that  our  country,  much  to  its  honor,  con- 
tains many  seminaries  of  learning  highly  respectable  and 
useful;  but  the  funds  upon  which  they  rest  are  too  narrow 
to  command  the  ablest  professors  in  the  different  depart- 
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ments   of  liberal  knowledge  for  the  institution  contem- 
plated, though  they  would  be  excellent  auxiliaries. 

"Among  the  motives  to  such  an  institution,  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  principles,  opinions,  and  manners  of  our  coun- 
trymen, by  the  common  education  of  a  portion  of  our  youth 
from  every  quarter,  well  deserves  attention.  The  more 
homogeneous  our  citizens  can  be  made  in  these  particulars, 
the  greater  will  be  our  prospect  of  permanent  union ;  and 
a  primary  object  of  such  a  national  institution  should  be 
the  education  of  our  youth  in  the  science  of  governmerd. 
In  a  republic,  what  species  of  knowledge  can  be  equally 
important?  and  what  duty  more  pressing  on  its  legislature 
than  to  patronize  a  plan  for  communicating  it  to  those  who 
are  to  be  the  future  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  country? 
"  The  institution  of  a  military  academy  is  also  recom- 
mended by  cogent  reasons.  However  pacific  the  general 
policy  of  a  nation  may  be,  it  ought  never  to  be  without  an 
adequate  stock  of  military  knowledge  for  emergencies. 
The  first  would  impair  the  energy  of  its  character,  and  both 
would  hazard  its  safety  or  expose  it  to  greater  evils  when 
war  could  not  be  avoided — besides,  that  war  might  often 
not  depend  upon  its  own  choice.  In  proportion  as  the  ob- 
servance of  pacific  maxims  might  exempt  a  nation  from 
the  necessity  of  practising  the  rules  of  the  military  art, 
ought  to  be  its  care  in  preserving  and  transmitting,  by 
proper  establishments,  the  knowledge  of  that  art.  What- 
ever argument  may  be  drawn  from  particular  examples, 
superficially  viewed,  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject 
will  evince  that  the  art  of  war  is  at  once  comprehensive 
and  complicated,  that  it  d.emands  much  previous  study,  and 
that  the  possession  of  it  in  its  most  improved  and  perfect 
state  is  always  of  great  moment  to  the  security  of  a  nation. 
This,  therefore,  ought  to  be  a  serious  care  of  every  gov- 
ernment ;  and  for  this  purpose,  an  academy,  where  a  regular 
course  of  instruction  is  given,  is  an  obvious  expedient 
which  different  nations  have  successfully  employed. 
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"  The  compensation  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States, 
in  various  instances,  and  in  none  more  than  in  respect  to 
the  most  important  stations,  appear  to  call  for  legislative 
revision.  The  consequences  of  a  defective  provision  are 
of  serious  import  to  the  government.  If  private  wealth 
is  to  supply  the  defect  of  public  retribution,  it  will  greatly 
contract  the  sphere  within  which  the  selection  of  character 
for  office  is  to  be  made,  and  will  proportionally  diminish 
the  probability  of  a  choice  of  men  able  as  well  as  up- 
right. Besides,  that  it  would  be  repugnant  to  the  vital 
principles  of  our  government  virtually  to  exclude  from 
public  trusts  talents  and  virtue  unless  accompanied  by 
wealth. 

"While,  in  our  external  relations,  some  serious  incon- 
veniences and  embarrassments  have  been  overcome  and  * 
others  lessened,  it  is  with  much  pain  and  deep  regret  I 
mention  that  circumstances  of  a  very  unwelcome  nature 
have  lately  occurred.  Our  trade  has  suffered  and  is  suf- 
fering extensive  injuries  in  the  West  Indies  from  the 
cruisers  and  agents  of  the  French  republic;  and  commu- 
nications have  been' received  from  its  minister  here  which 
indicate  the  danger  of  a  farther  disturbance  of  our  com- 
merce by  its  authority,  and  which  are,  in  other  respects, 
far  from  agreeable. 

"It  has  been  my  constant,  sincere,  and  earnest  wish,  in 
conformity  with  that  of  our  nation,  to  maintain  cordial 
harmony  and  a  perfectly  friendly  understanding  with  that 
republic.  This  wish  remains  unabated;  and  I  shall  per- 
severe in  the  endeavor  to  fulfill  it  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
what  shall  be  consistent  with  a  just  and  indispensable  re- 
gard to  the  rights  and  honor  of  our  country ;  nor  will  I 
easily  cease  to  cherish  the  expectation  that  a  spirit  of  jus- 
tice, candor,  and  friendship,  on  the  part  of  the  republic, 
will  eventually  ensure  success. 

"In  pursuing  this  course,  however,  I  can  not  forget 
what  is  due  to  the  character  of  our  own  government  and 
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nation,  or  to  a  full  and  entire  confidence  in  the  good  sense 
patriotism,  self-respect,  and  fortitude  of  my  countrymen. 

"I  reserve  for  a  special  message  a  more  particular 
communication  on  this  interesting  subject. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : — I  have 
directed  an  estimate  of  the  appropriations  necessary  for 
the  service  of  the  ensuing  year  to  be  submitted  from  the 
proper  department,  with  a  view  of  the  public  receipts  and 
expenditures  to  the  latest  period  to  which  an  account  can 
be  prepared. 

"It  is  with  satisfaction  I  am  able  to  inform  you  that 
the  revenues  of  the  United  States  continue  in  a  state  of 
progressive  improvement. 

"  A  reinforcement  of  the  existing  provisions  for  dis- 
charging our  public  debt  was  mentioned  in  my  address  at 
the  opening  of  the  last  session.  Some  preliminary  steps 
were  taken  toward  it,  the  maturing  of  which  will,  no 
doubt,  engage  your  zealous  attention  during  the  present 
session.  I  will  only  add,  that  it  will  afford  me  a  heartfelt 
satisfaction  to  concur  in  such  further  measures  as  will  as- 
certain to  our  country  the  prospect  of  £t  speedy  extinguish- 
ment of  the  debt.  Posterity  may  have  cause  to  regret  if 
from  any  motive  intervals  of  tranquillity  are  left  unim- 
proved for  accelerating  this  valuable  end. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: — My  solicitude  to  see  the  militia  of  the 
United  States  placed  on  an  efficient  establishment,  has  been 
so  often  and  so  ardently  expressed  that  I  shall  but  barely 
recall  the  subject  to  your  view  on  the  present  occasion; 
at  the  same  time  that  I  shall  submit  to  your  inquiry, 
whether  our  harbors  are  yet  sufficiently  secured. 

"The  situation  in  which  I  now  stand,  for  the  last  time, 
in  the  midst  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  naturally  recalls  the  period  when  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  present  form  of  government  com- 
menced; and  I  can  not  omit  the  occasion  to  congratulate 
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you  and  my  country  on  the  success  of  the  experiment, 
nor  to  repeat  my  fervent  supplications  to  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe  and  Sovereign  Arbiter  of  nations 
that  his  providential  care  may  still  be  extended  to  the 
United  States,  that  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  people 
may  be  preserved,  and  that  the  government  which  they 
have  instituted  for  the  protection  of  their  liberties  may  be 
perpetual. 

"Permit  me  to  observe,  that  it  will  be  proper  for  me 
to  be  informed  of  your  sentiments  relative  to  the  treaty 
with  the  Six  Nations,  previous  to  the  departure  of  the 
governor  of  the  western  territory,  and  therefore  I  recom- 
mend it  to  your  early  consideration." 

In  this  most  considerable  of  Washington's  mes- 
sages he  with  great  emphasis  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  university  in  which  the  most 
important  thing  to  be  taught  was  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment; a  military  academy  for  educating  national 
soldiers;  the  fostering  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures ;  and  generally,'  in  the  most  undoubted  terms 
lays  down  the  principles  which  have  ever  since 
distinguished  his  political  followers,  the  Feder- 
alists, with  whom  he  was  unalterably  and  em- 
phatically identified  in  sentiment,  and  their  party 
executors,  the  Whigs,  and  finally  the  Republicans 
of  1856. 

During  this  session  the  President  sent  a  special 
message  to  Congress  in  which  he  ably  reviewed  his 
course  throughout  towards  France,  defending  his 
policy  as  the  right  one,  and  putting  to  shame  the 
charges  and  conduct  of  the  agents  of  that  country. 
Still  even  in  this  defense  of  his  own  course,  and  in 
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other  directions,  his  efforts  were  earnestly  and  con- 
stantly directed  in  a  way  to  heal  the  dissensions 
between  the  two  countries  which  he  himself  had 
every  reason  to  desire  to  see  on  the  most  friendly 
terms. 
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CHAPTBR  XXXIV. 

"FIRST    IN   WAR,   FIRST    IN    PEACE,   AND    FIRST   IN 

THE  HEARTS  OF  HIS  COUNTRYMEN  "—LAST  OF 

EARTH—"  RESPECT  FOR  THE  DEAD." 


A 


S   the   end    of   his    public    career   approached, 
Washington  wrote  to  General  Knox: 

"To  the  wearied  traveler,  who  sees  a  resting  place, 
and  is  bending  his  body  to  lean  thereon,  I  now  compare 
myself;  but  to  be  suffered  to  do  this  in  peace,  is  too  much 
to  be  endured  by  some.  To  misrepresent  my  motives,  to 
reprobate  my  politics,  and  to  weaken  the  confidence  which 
has  been  reposed  in  my  administration,  are  objects  which 
can  not  be  relinquished  by  those  who  will  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  a  change  in  our  political  system. 
The  consolation,  however,  which  results  from  conscious 
rectitude,  and  the  approving  voice  of  my  country,  unequiv- 
ocally expressed  by  its  representatives,  deprive  their  stings 
of  the  poison,  and  place  in  the  same  point  of  view,  both 
the  weakness  and  malignity  of  their  efforts.  .  .  .  The 
remainder  of  my  life,  which  in  the  course  of  nature  can 
not  be  long,  will  be  occupied  in  rural  amusements;  and 
though  I  shall  seclude  myself,  as  much  as  possible,  from 
the  noisy  and  bustling  world,  none  would,  more  than  my- 
self be  regaled  by  the  company  of  those  I  esteem,  at 
Mount  Vernon ;  more  than  twenty  miles  from  which,  after 
I  arrive  there,  it  is  not  likely  that  I  shall  ever  be." 

On  March  4,  1797,  John  Adams  (a  Federalist) 
was  sworn  in  as  President  of  the  United  States ;  and 
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Thomas  Jefferson  (Republicaa  or  State  Rights),  as 
Vice-President;  and  under  the  most  affecting  dem- 
onstrations of  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton bid  farewell,  to  depart  for  the  shades  of  Mount 
Vernon,  where  erelong  would  be  enacted  the  last 
scenes  in  his  eventful  career. 

At  Mount  Vernon  he  soon  returned  to  his  former 
rural  habits,  devoting  himself  mainly  to  the  interests 
of  his  farm,  long  in  need  of  his  presence;  and,  as 
he  wrote  the  Secretary  of  State,  Oliver  Wolcott: 
"Having  turned  aside  from  the  broad  walks  of  po- 
litical into  the  narrow  paths  of  private  life,  I  shall 
leave  it  with  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  consider  sub- 
jects of  this  sort,  and,  as  every  good  citizen  ought" 
to  do,  conform  to  whatsoever  the  ruling  powers  shall 
decide." 

Although  he  was  now  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
his  home,  long  yearned  for,  it  was  not,  it  appeared, 
possible  for  him  any  more  to  escape  the  notoriety 
into  which  his  eminent  services  had  brought  him. 
So  much  were  his  time  and  resources  taxed  by  the 
constant  stream  of  visitors,  many  of  whom  were 
total  strangers,  that  he  was  forced  to  invite  Lawrence 
Lewis,  his  nephew,  to  take  up  his  residence  at 
Mount  Vernon  to  relieve  him  of  the  burden  of  en- 
tertaining the  guests,  and  to  aid  Tobias  Lear  in  dis- 
pensing the  ordinary  hospitality  of  the  place. 

At  the  Capital  of  the  Nation  the  curious  and 
others  who  called  on  him  did  not  expect  to  be  made 
his  guests,  but  now  at  Mount  Vernon,  his  home  was 
shamefully  converted  into  a  sort  of  public  resort, 
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where  he  was  compelled  to  entertain  every  visitor 
without  price  and  with  his  wonted  care. 

Even  these  limited  privileges  of  enjoying  his  own 
home  were  soon  disturbed  from  afar.  The  repeated 
captures  of  American  vessels  by  the  French  cruisers, 
the  dismissal  of  the  successor  of  Mr.  Monroe,  at 
Paris,  and  the  insulting  address  from  the  President 
of  the  French  Directory,  through  Mr.  Monroe  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  caused  Mr.  Adams 
to  call  an  extra  session  of  Congress  in  May,  1798. 

Three  envoys  extraordinary,  John  Marshall, 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  (Federalists),  and 
Elbridge  Gerry  (Republican,  now  also  called  Demo- 
crat), were  appointed  to  proceed  to  France  and  at- 
tempt to  adjust  the  difficulties  in  a  new  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  At  the  same  time  Congress 
took  steps  to  put  the  country  in  a  state  of  defense. 

The  American  ministers  to  France  were  ap- 
proached by  the  Jacobin  leaders  with  the  offer  of 
peace  and  a  favorable  treaty  for  a  large  pecuniary 
consideration.  They  wanted  six  millions  of  dollars 
as  a  loan,  they  were  willing  to  call  it,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  million  as  a  gift  to  the  irresponsible  and  blood- 
stained "Directory."  To  this  offer  the  American 
ministers  replied  that  they  would  not  give  them  a  far- 
thing, and  that  before  coming  to  Paris,  they  would 
have  considered  such  an  offer  to  them  a  mortal  insult. 
Before  their  faces  the  "Directory"  passed  a  law  sub- 
jecting to  capture  and  confiscation  all  neutral  vessels, 
if  any  part  of  their  cargoes  was  of  British  produce. 
This  was  designed  as  a  direct  blow  at  the  United 
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States,  then  becoming  the  most  considerable  carrier 
country. 

This  despicable  treatment  of  our  ministers,  and 
the  low  and  mercenary  spirit  actuating  the  French 
leaders,  caused  great  excitement  in  this  country ;  and 
the  French  idol,  which  had  been  reared  in  America 
with  the  lavish  devotion  of  a  blind  infatuation,  was 
now  at  once  broken  to  pieces. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  raise  ten  thou- 
sand soldiers  for  immediate  use,  if  need  be,  and  on 
the  3d  of  July  Congress  appointed  General  Wash- 
ington, commander-in-chief  of  all  the  United  States 
forces  to  be  raised. 

President  Adams  and  Alexander  Hamilton  had 
written  to  him,  that  the  country  would  expect  this 
additional  sacrifice  on  his  part.  Washington  only 
asked  that  he  should  not  be  called  from  home  until 
his  services  were  actually  needed  in  the  field;  and 
also  that  he  should  have  the  selection  of  officers  of 
the  line  and  staff"  in  whom  he  could  trust.  He  also 
notified  the  President,  at  once,  that  no  emoluments 
connected  with  the  office  should  be  counted  in  his 
favor  until  he  began  to  incur  expense  in  active 
service. 

Of  the  appointment  of  Washington  Mr.  Adams 
wrote  to  Secretary  McHenry  as  follows : 

"  The  reasons  and  motives  which  prevailed  with  me  to 
venture  upon  such  a  step  as  the  nomination  of  this  great 
and  illustrious  character,  whose  voluntary  resignation  alone 
occasioned  my  introduction  to  the  oiBce  I  now  hold,  were 
too  numerous  to  be  detailed  in  this  letterj  and  are  too  ob- 
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vious  and  important  to  escape  the  observation  of  any  part 
of  America  or  Europe." 

Washington  selected  as  his  three  major-generals, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney, 
and  Henry  Knox,  and  in  case  one  of  these  should 
decline  to  serve,  Henry  Lee  was  to  be  major-general. 
Hamilton  was  to  act  as  inspector-general,  and  be 
second  in  command. 

But  Knox  was  insulted  and  declined  to  accept 
the  position  of  third  in  rank,  with  two  younger  men, 
and  his  inferiors  in  the  Revolution,  above  him,  and 
offered  to  serve  on  the  staff  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief. 

Poor,  sensitive  Knox!  he  had  lost  a  part  of  his 
patriotism,  and  the  fancy  that  he  had  been  slighted 
by  his  old  general,  and  had  lost  his  former  place  in 
his  affection  and  esteem,  required  several  letters  from 
Washington  to  soften  down  to  any  thing  like  his 
usual  temper  and  geniality. 

How  different  was  the  conduct  of  Pinckney ! 
He,  too,  had  been  superior  to  Hamilton  in  the  Rev- 
olution, but  with  Washington,  sharing  the  exalted 
notion  of  Hamilton's  ability,  rejoiced  to  see  his  name 
at  the  head  of  the  appointments,  and  wrote,  that, 
"if  the  authority  which  appointed  him  to  the  rank 
of  second  major-general  in  the  army,  will  review  the 
arrangement,  and  place  General  Knox  before  me,  I 
will  neither  quit  the  service  nor  be  dissatisfied." 

Washington  spent  several  weeks  at  Philadelphia 
in  November  and  December,  1798,  with  the  Secretary 
of  War   and   Generals   Hamilton  and   Pinckney  in 
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making  arrangements  for  the  forces  about  to  be 
raised,  and  in  examining  the  credentials  of,  and  de- 
ciding upon  officers  to  be  appointed  to  the  various 
positions.  He  then  superintended  the  affairs  of  the 
army,  mainly  by  letter,  from  Mount  Vernon. 

Occasion  presenting  itself  in  1799,  the  Adminis- 
tration again  sent  three  representatives  to  France  to 
negotiate  for  a  settlement  of  difficulties;  still  the 
preparations  for  war  went  on,  and  one  of  Washing- 
ton's last  acts  concerning  the  army  was  to  suggest 
the  carrying  out  of  Hamilton's  plan  for  "hutting" 
the  troops  then  raised,  during  the  winter. 

Although  the  winter  had  set  in,  Washington  still 
was  constantly  engaged  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  his 
farms,  going  so  far  as  to  write  with  great  exactness 
the  plans  of  cultivating  his  lands  for  several  suc- 
cessive years.  One  of  his  objects  in  doing  this,  he 
said,  was  to  have  every  thing  so  clearly  specified, 
that  no  reproach  might  be  attached  to  him  when  he 
had  taken  his  departure  for  another  world.  And 
thus  on  to  the  last  did  he  carry  into  the  smallest 
things  of  his  life,  the  same  conscientious  exactness 
and  regard  for  consequences,  which  had  ever  been  a 
remarkable  element  in  his  distinguished  career. 

When  the  United  States  commissioners  arrived 
in  France,  they  found  a  new  state  of  affairs,  with 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  the  head.  He  had  not  been 
concerned  in  the  wrongs  which  were  driving  the 
Americans  to  war,  and  with  him  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  in  the  following  year.  But  this  Wash- 
ington did  not  live  to  see. 
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On  the  12th  of  December,  1799,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Hamilton,  approving  his  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  establishing  a  military  academy. 

He  then  rode  over  his  farm  as  usual,  but  a  rain 
and  snow  storm  began  while  he  was  on  this  trip, 
and  being  unusually  protected  by  his  great  coat,  he 
finished  his  rounds.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
he  was  hoarse  and  had  a  sore  throat,  but  in  the 
evening  was  cheerful  and  spent  some  time  in  com- 
pany with  Mrs.  Washington  in  listening  to  Mr.  Lear 
read  the  papers.  In  the  night  he  began  to  breathe 
with  difficulty  and  had  a  chill.  In  the  morning  fol- 
lowing, Mr.  Lear  found  to  his  great  consternation 
that  a  serious  change  had  taken  place  in  Washington 
during  the  night,  and  that  he  was  then  scarcely  able 
to  speak.  Word  was  immediately  sent  to  Dr.  James 
Craik  at  Alexandria. 

In  the  mean  time  Albert  or  Albin  Rawlins,  one 
of  Washington's  copyists,  assisted  by  Mr.  Lear,  in 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  Washington,  bled  him,  taking 
half  a  pint  of  blood  from  his  arm.  Dr.  Craik  and  Drs. 
Dick  and  Brown  arrived  after  8  o  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  again  bled  the  patient,  and  used  other 
supposed  remedies,  but  no  advantage  was  gained  by 
the  treatment.  At  half  past  four  o'clock  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington was  requested  to  bring  two  wills,  which  he  had 
prepared,  to  his  bed.  One  he  desired  her  to  burn  in 
his  presence,  the  other,  he  said,  was  his  will.  He 
then  said  to  Mr.  Lear: 

"  I  find  I  am  going ;  my  breath  can  not  last  long. 
I  believed  from  the  first,  that  the   disorder  would 
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prove  fatal.  Do  you  arrange  and  record  all  my  late 
military  letters  and  papers.  Arrange  my  accounts 
and  settle  my  book,  as  you  know  more  of  them  than 
any  one  else ;  and  let  Mr.  Rawlins  finish  recording 
my  other  letters  which  he  has  begun." 

When  Mr.  Lear  told  him  he  could  think  of  nothing 
now  left  undone  or  unprovided  for,  he  smiled,  and 
said,  that  the  end  was  at  hand,  that  it  was  a  debt  all 
must  pay,  and  that  he  looked  to  the  event  with  per- 
fect resignation. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  night  he  said  to  Mr.  Lear : 

"  I  am  just  going.  Have  me  decently  buried,  and 
do  not  let  my  body  be  put  into  the  vault  in  less  than 
three  days  after  I  am  dead." 

Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
the  14th  of  December,  1799,  he  released  his  hold  on 
Mr.  Lear's  hand,  and  felt  his  own  pulse;  and  then, 
breathing  more  easily,  his  hand  fell  from  his  wrist,  and 
his  great  spirit  went  out  without  a  sigh  or  a  struggle. 
All  was  now  over.  This  was,  indeed,  the  closing 
scene  in  the  great  drama  of  which  he  was  the  soul 
and  spirit. 

On  the  18th,  the  funeral  took  place.  At  eleven 
o'clock  the  people  began  to  arrive.  Later  in  the  day 
came  the  Masons,  militia,  town  officers  of  Alexandria, 
and  eleven  pieces  of  cannon.  A  schooner  lying  in 
the  Potomac,  off  Mount  Vernon,  was  stationed  for 
firing  minute  guns,  at  the  appointed  time.  At  three 
o'clock  the  procession  formed  and  moved  to  the  family 
vault,  the  body  of  the  great  chief  being  borne  by 
army  officers  and  Freemasons,  and  in  the  procession 
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was  led  his  horse  with  saddle,  holsters,  and  pistols. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  DaAds,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  read 
the  funeral  service  at  the  vault,  and  delivered  a 
short  address;  and  the  Masons  laid  the  body  in  the 
vault,  according  to  their  mystic  ceremonial. 

The  nation  was  in  mourning.  He  who  should  be 
known  as  "  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen"  was  no  more.  And  not 
to  the  United  States  alone  were  confined  the  grief 
for  his  death,  and  the  tokens  of  respect  for  his 
memory.  His  character  was  felt  and  taken  as  a 
model  throughout  the  civilized  world;  Great  Britain 
and  France  especially  signifying  their  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  worth. 

There  has  been  considerable  speculation  of  late  as  to 
the  medical  treatment  received  by  General  Washington; 
but  that  was,  doubtless,  fully  up  to  the  supposed  best 
light  of  the  times,  however  much  it  would  have  been 
varied  had  it  occurred  in  this  age  of  medical  advance- 
ment. His  disease  was  "acute  laryngitis,"  and  he 
was  literally  choked  to  death  by  the  closing  of  the 
passage  to  the  lungs.  Although  he  was  sixty-eight 
years  of  age,  he  exhibited  little  sign  of  decay ;  en- 
joyed remarkably  fine  health  to  the  last;  and  could 
labor,  and  bear  fatigue  as  in  his  prime. 

The  "remains"  of  Washington,  as  is  well  known, 
were  never  removed  from  Mount  Vernon. 

According  to  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  the 
funeral  rites  were  celebrated  with  great  ceremony 
and  effect  on  the  26th  in  Philadelphia;  and  Congress 
chose  the  man  above  all  others,  in  many  respects, 

36 
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best  fitted  to  be  the  orator  of  the  day,  Light  Horse 
Harry  Lee. 

In  this  oration  General  Lee  first  uttered  the  cher- 
ished words  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 

The  whole  Nation  was  in  mourning.  Thousands 
of  eulogies  were  spoken,  and  nothing  was  left  undone 
which  could  show  the  respect  and  reverence  of  the 
people  for  the  name  and  character  of  Washington. 
Nor  were  these  demonstrations  of  respect  confined  to 
America.  England,  from  the  mouths  of  some  of  her 
ablest  men  showered  praises  upon  him,  and  even 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  issued  an  order  to  the  French 
army  extolling  his  deeds  and  virtues,  and  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  wear  a  black  badge  for  ten  days,  and  in 
the  Temple  of  Mars  at  Paris  an  oration  was  pro- 
nounced with  vast  public  ceremony  in  honor  of 
Washington. 

In  this  work  it  is  claimed  that  Washington  was 
a  politician,  and  from  his  own  words  it  has  been  shown 
that  he  regarded  a  politician  of  exalted  views  and 
practices  as  a  very  high  model  among  men.  No  man 
can  read  all  the  letters  and  other  writings  of  Wash- 
ington which  have  been  collected  and  published,  as  I 
have  done,  without  being  convinced  of  two  things, 
namely,  that  he  was  not  only  a  politician,  but  also 
perhaps  the  most  conscientious  and  exalted  one  of 
his  day.  And  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  man  who 
can  claim  a  fairly  critical  and  complete  knowledge 
of  the  politicians  of  Washington's  time  to  conclude 
that  he  was  not  the  most  patriotic,  the  wisest,  the 
safest,  and  otherwise  the  ablest  of  them  all,  and  the 
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• 

only  man  among  his  countrymen  who  was  at  all  fit, 
or,  at  least,  fit  in  every  sense,  to  take  the  head  in 
the  organization  of  the  new  government,  amidst  its 
numerous  enemies  in  a  period  of  revolutions.  Al- 
though he  always  exhibited  a  want  of  that  finish  and 
polish  which  would  result  from  a  thorough  literary 
education,  in  a  knowledge  of  men  and  their  wants, 
of  the  afiairs  of  his  country,  and  in  his  ability  to 
decide  concerning  them  correctly,  he  was  the  best 
educated  man  in  America.  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  histo- 
rian, sets  up  the  small  charge,  unsupported,  that 
Washington  could  not  understand  the  men  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  therefore,  was  always  unable  to  take  a 
fair  and  just  view  of  their  character  and  acts.  But 
the  evidence  all  goes  to  show  that  the  exact  reverse 
of  this  charge  was  true  in  every  respect,  even  down 
to  the  remarkable  and  ludicrous  passage  between 
him  as  President  and  John  Hancock,  as  Governor, 
on  his  tour  to  Boston  in  the  first  year  of  the  Federal 
Union.  The  two  wonderful  features  of  Washington's 
immense  correspondence,  from  his  first  service  under 
Governor  Dinwiddle  to  the  close  of  his  life,  are  the 
universality  of  his  knowledge,  no  subject  of  much 
interest  to  his  race  escaping  him,  and  his  peculiarly 
marked  comprehension  of  the  character  of  all  men  and 
people.  His  estimates  of  human  nature  and  its  wants 
were  seldom  at  fault.  The  air  of  insincerity  and 
flattery  which  accompanied  his  letters,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  his  early  military  career  and  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolution,  was  not  lost  in  the  sub- 
sequent overshadowing  period  of  his  life.     But  what 
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was  at  first  stilted  and  strained  afterward  became  a 
part  of  the  formal  spirit  of  the  time  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed.  From  the  moment 
he  took  charge  of  the  Continental  Army  to  the  close 
of  his  career  it  became  his  constant  study  and  prayer 
to  benefit  his  country  and  race  in  the  great  work 
before  him,  and  to  the  end,  without  pretense,  set  it 
an  example  of  justice  and  virtue.  This  fact  is  illus- 
trated in  all  his  letters  and  other  writings,  and 
his  success  is  attested  in  the  general  judgment  of 
mankind. 

In  the  darkest  day  of  the  American  cause  he 
never  despaired.  Or  rather,  he  possessed  the  admir- 
able quality  of  the  leader  in  a  grand  but  uncertain 
cause,  of  always  being  able  to  present  a  bright  pic- 
ture to  overmatch  any  despairing  or  hopeless  outlook 
of  his  associates  in  the  great  struggle.  At  the  dark- 
est conjuncture  in  affairs,  if  he  had  nothing  else  to 
oifer,  he  did  not  forget  his  last  resort,  the  Providence 
he  believed  to  be  guiding  the  destiny  of  his  people 
and  continent. 

When  France  sent  over  fleets  and  troops  to  aid 
in  the  conflict,  he  appealed  to  his  countrymen  to  put 
forth  their  greatest  effort  in  a  campaign  that  would 
secure  their  independence  forever.  His  efforts  were 
prodigious.  He  urged  and  directed  Congress,  ap- 
pealed to  the  governors  of  the  States,  and  directly 
attempted  to  give  his  own  enthusiasm  to  the  people. 
He  fondly  embraced  the  French  officers,  and  pampered 
the  French  soldiers.  Knowing  their  flighty,  intangi- 
ble character  he  grasped  at  every  opportunity  they 
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presented  him.  When,  in  this  way,  he  had,  with 
wonderful  energy,  gathered  his  forces  around  York- 
town,  and  by  dexterous  management  prevailed  upon 
Count  de  Grrasse  to  help  him  complete  the  conquest, 
which  he  had  no  sooner  done  and  generously  con- 
ferred the  bulk  of  the  honors  of  the  grand  achieve- 
ment on  his  allies,  than  he  was  ready  with  a  prop- 
osition to  the  French  admiral  for  a  quick  and  similarly 
glorious  ending  of  the  work  farther  to  the  south. 
And,  when  he  saw  himself  disappointed  in  this  per- 
fectly feasible  scheme,  he  gladly  took  up  with  the 
restless  De  Grasse's  offer  to  come  to  his  aid  in  the 
next  year's  campaign.  Into  his  generalship  was 
carried  so  intimately  all  the  great  and  admirable 
qualities  of  the  man  as  to  bring  willingly  from  .Fred- 
erick the  Great,  the  unique  and  brilliant  soldier  of 
Europe,  the  sentiment  that  in  him  America  had  pro- 
duced the  greatest  general  of  the  world;  a  verdict 
reaffirmed  by  all  mankind  in  after  times. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  if  not  suspicious,  that 
a  charge  of  partiality  in  dealing  with  his  countrymen, 
and  a  failure  to  comprehend  them,  should  in  these 
latter  days  be  made  against  Washington  by  one  of 
the  most  respectable  among  American;  writers  and 
thinkers.  One  of  Washington's  most  noteworthy  per- 
formances when  the  troops  from  the  different  sections 
began  to  meet  at  New  York,  was  displayed  in  his 
orders  against  invidious  and  irritating  distinctions. 
Soldiers  from  the  North  and  South  had  scarcely  met 
in  a  cause  which  should  have  dispelled  every  trifling 
and   mean   sentiment,  when  ridicule,   gibe,  and  ill- 
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temper  began  to  threaten  the  discipline  and  efficacy 
of  the  army.  And  only  by  the  most  positive  orders 
from,  and  watchful  care  and  conduct  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief was  the  evil  crushed.  In  a  letter 
to  John  Sullivan  in  the  Congress,  towards  the  close 
of  the  Revolution,  Washington  very  plainly  refers  to 
his  work  in  this  matter,  and  states  that  it  was  even 
his  desire  to  obliterate,  as  far  as  possible,  all  State 
lines  in  the  great  struggle,  and  establish  one  common 
sentiment  of  devotion  to  the  great  work  of  in- 
dependence. 

When  he  took  charge  of  the  Continental  army, 
then  composed  of  New  Englanders,  at  Boston,  he 
ceased  to  be  a  Virginian,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
end  of  his  career,  in  all  his  public  acts,  however 
small,  he  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  general 
welfare.  Seeing  the  sentiment  that  he  had  to  combat 
in  others,  he  studiously  avoided  every  appearance 
which  could  lay  him  liable  to  the  hateful  charge  of 
sectionalism.  Other  men  were  sent  to  command  in 
the  South,  and  his  answer  to  appeals  for  his  presence 
there  was  that  he  could  better  serve  the  common 
cause  where  he  was ;  and  only  once  during  the  entire 
war  did  he  appear  for  a  short  and  decisive  campaign 
as  far  South  as  his  own  State.  His  letters  to  Massa- 
chusetts' patriots  and  friends,  to  governors,  legis- 
latures, councils,  committees,  friends,  foes,  and  in- 
dividuals of  every  description  everywhere,  during  the 
Revolution,  throughout  his  Presidency,  and  at  all 
other  times  from  1775  to  the  end  of  his  life,  have 
the  same  general  tone,  exhibiting  his  almost  faultless 
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knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  impartial  devotion 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country,  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  judgments,  and  the  impersonal  char- 
acter of  his  deeds  and  patriotism.  He  so  thoroughly 
and  undeviatingly  systematized  his  time  that  in  the 
busiest  and  most  uncertain  and  anxious  periods  he 
was  able  to  satisfy  every  just  demand  made  upon 
him,  and  also  let  no  point  escape  him  where  he  felt 
that  his  unsought  aid,  advice,  or  encouragement 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  common  cause.  When 
factions  divided  the  counsels  of  the  weak  Continental 
Congress  he  came  to  its  rescue.  His  numerous  letters 
to  the  president  of  that  body  embrace  every  subject 
concerning  the  cause  of  the  country  and  its  political 
relations  to  the  world,  and  where  he  felt  that  greater 
exertions  were  requisite,  and  the  prospects  of  suc- 
cess more  flattering,  he  directed  his  attentions  without 
stint,  to  the  most  eligible  and  trusty  members  of 
Congress.  To  the  foreign  agents  of  the  cause  he  gave 
direct  personal  advice,  and  his  letters  filled  them 
with  hope  or  encouraged  them  to  moro  determined 
efforts.  To  foreign  friends,  and  friendly  powers,  his 
courtly,  courteous,  and  earnest  letters  gave  respect- 
ability to  the  cause  which  he  headed,  and  which  ap- 
pealed to  their  admiration  all  the  more  from  the  re- 
spect his  conduct  and  character  inspired.  He 
neglected  no  opportunity  at  home  or  abroad  where  he 
thought  his  pen  could  aid  and  any  way  further  the 
cause  of  his  sword ;  and  when  the  work  was  done, 
his  voice  tamed  the  discontent  of  his  companions  in 
arms,  and  sent  them  in  peace  to  their  homes,  crown- 
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ing  his  words  in  his  own  unselfish  and  manly  acts. 
His  voice  and  influence  secured,  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  in  Virginia,  and  hence,  of  the  Federal 
Government ;  and  in  his  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  the  new  establishment,  with  the  most  impartial 
and  best  judges  of  the  world,  indeed  by  the  common 
consent  of  mankind,  he  more  than  maintained  his 
pure,  just,  and  lofty  character.  If  he  was  the  idol 
of  America,  he  was  also  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
race  and  world. 

In  a  speech  in  the  British  Parliament  in  1794, 
Mr.  Fox  said  of  him : 

"And  here,  Sir,  I  can  not  help  alluding  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  General  Washington,  a  char- 
acter whose  conduct  has  been  so  different  from  that,  which 
has  been  pursued  by  the  ministers  of  this  country.  How 
infinitely  wiser  must  appear  the  spirit  and  principles  mani- 
fested in  his  late  address  to  Congress,  than  the  policy  of 
modern  European  courts !  Illustrious  man,  deriving  honor 
less  from  the  splendor  of  his  situation  than  from  the  dignity 
of  his  mind ;  before  whom  all  borrowed  greatness  sinks 
into  insignificance,  and  all  the  potentates  of  Europe  (ex- 
cepting the  members  of  our  own  royal  family)  become  little 
and  contemptible !  He  has  had  no  occasion  to  have  re- 
course to  any  tricks  of  policy  or  arts  of  alarm ;  his  author- 
ity has  been  sufficiently  supported  by  the  same  means  by 
which  it  was  acquired,  and  his  conduct  has  uniformly  been 
characterized  by  wisdom,  moderation,  and  firmness.  Feel- 
ing gratitude  to  France  for  the  assistance  received  from 
her  in  that  great  contest,  which  secured  the  independence 
of  America,  he  did  not  choose  to  give  up  the  system  of 
neutrality.  Having  once  laid  down  that  line  of  conduct, 
which  both  gratitude  and  policy  pointed  out  as  most  proper 
to  be  jpursued,  not  all   the    insults  and  provocation   of 
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the  French  minister,  Genet,  could  turn  him  from  his  pur- 
pose. Intrusted  with  the  welfare  of  a  great  people,  he  did 
not  allow  the  misconduct  of  another,  with  respect  to  him- 
self, for  one  moment  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  their 
interest.  He  had  no  fear  of  the  Jacobins,  he  felt  no  alarm 
from  their  principles,  and  considered  no  precaution  as 
necessary  in  order  to  stop  their  progress. 

"  The  people  over  whom  he  presided  he  knew  to  be 
acquainted  with  their  rights  and  their  duties.  He  trusted 
to  their  own  good  sense  to  defeat  the  effect  of  those  arts, 
which  might  be  employed  to  inflame  or  mislead  their 
minds ;  and  was  sensible,  that  a  government  could  be  in 
no  danger,  while  it  retained  the  attachment  and  confidence 
of  its  subjects ;  attachment,  in  this  instance,  not  blindly 
adopted ;  confidence  not  implicitly  given,  but  arising  from 
the  conviction  of  its  excellence,  and  the  experience  of  its 
blessings.  I  can  not,  indeed,  help  admiring  the  wisdom 
and  fortune  of  this  great  man.  By  the  phrase  '  fortune '  I 
mean  not  in  the  smallest  degree  to  derogate  from  his  merit. 
But,  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  talents  and  exalted 
integrity,  it  must  be  considered  as  singularly  fortunate, 
that  he  should  have  experienced  a  lot,  which  so  seldom 
falls  to  the  portion  of  humanity,  and  have  passed  through 
such  a  variety  of  scenes  without  stain  and  without  re- 
proach. It'  must,  indeed,  create  astonishment,  that,  placed 
in  circumstances  so  critical,  and  filling  for  a  series  of  years 
a  station  so  conspicuous,  his  character  should  never  once 
have  been  called  in  question ;  that  he  should  in  no  one  in- 
stance have  been  accused  either  of  improper  insolence,  or 
of  mean  submission,  in  his  transactions  with  foreign  na- 
tions. For  him  it  has  been  reserved  to  run  the  race  of 
glory,  without  experiencing  the  smallest  interruption  to 
the  brilliancy  of  his  career." 

And  still  later  the  learned  Lord  Thomas  Brskine 
■wrote  these  wonderful  words  directly  to  Washington : 
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"  London,  15  March,  1795. 
"  Sir,  I  have  takeji  the  liberty  to  introduce  your  august 
and  immortal  name  in  a  short  sentence,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  book  I  send  you.  I  have  a  large  acquaint- 
ance among  the  most  valuable  and  exalted  classes  of  men ; 
but  you  are  the  only  human  being  for  whom  I  ever  felt  an 
awful  reverence.  I  sincerely  pray  God  to  grant  a  long 
and  serene  evening  to  a  life  so  gloriously  devoted  to  the 
universal  happiness  of  the  world. 

«T.  Ekskine." 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  BIRTH-NIGHT  — WASHINGTON  AS  AN   EMANCIPA- 
TIONIST—HIS HABITS— MISCELLANY. 

A  PROMINENT  feature  of  Washington's  Ion 
comprehensive,  and  remarkable  will  was  i 
provision  for  the  emancipation  of  his  slaves.  The 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  often  had  serioi 
thoughts  about  his  slaves,  and  had  really  desired 
free  them.  Various  things  had  stood  in  the  way  c 
carrying  out  this  desire,  and  among  them,  the  admi; 
ture  by  marriage  of  his  own  with  the  slaves  belou 
ing  to  his  wife's  estate.  This  latter  fact  caused  hi 
to  provide  in  the  will  that  no  slave  of  his  should  1 
sold  or  carried  out  of  Virginia. 
In  1783,  he  wrote : 

"  The  scheme  which  you  propose,  as  a  precedent  to  ei 
courage  the  emancipation  of  the  black  people  in  th 
country,  from  the  state  of  bondage  in  which  they  are  hel 
is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  benevolence  of  your  hear 
I  shall  be  happy  to  join  you  in  so  laudable  a  work." 

And  again: 

"  There  is  not  a  man  living  who  wishes  more  sincere] 
than  I  do,  to  see  a  plan  adopted  for  the  abolition  c 
slavery.  But  there  is  only  one  proper  and  effectual  moc 
by  which  it  can  be  accomplished,  and  that  is,  by  legislati-v 
authority.     This  so  far  as  my  suffrage  will  go,  shall  nev( 
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be  wanting.  To  set  the  slaves  afloat,  at  once,  would,  I 
believe,  be  productive  of  much  inconvenience  and  mis- 
chief; but,  by  degrees,  it  certainly  might,  and  assuredly 
oughb  to  be  eifected." 

In  1786,  he  wrote  to  John  F.  Mercer: 

"I  never  mean,  unless  some  particular  circumstance 
should  compel  me  to  it,  to  possess  another  slave  by  pur- 
chase, it  being  among  my  first  wishes  to  see  some  plan 
adopted  by  which  slavery  in  this  country  may  be  abolished 
by  law." 

In  1797,  he  wrote  to  Lawrence  Lewis,  his  sister's 
son,  that  he  wished  from  his  soul  that  Virginia  could 
see  some  way  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  within  her  territory,  believing  it  might  pre- 
vent much  future  mischief.  In  this,  too,  his  judg- 
ment was  not  at  fault;  and  thus  early  in  the  Re- 
public, he  pointed  unerringly  to  the  evils  which  that 
institution  was  destined  to  bring  upon  his  beloved 
country.  While  Washington  was,  especially  later  in 
his  life,  an  emancipationist,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
he  believed  the  matter  should  be  settled  by  forms 
of  law,  and  not  left  to  the  disturbing  and  irregular 
methods  of  the  abolitionists,  in  general. 

Two  of  Washington's  servants  are  mentioned 
quite  prominently.  Bishop,  who  was  a  present  to 
him  from  General  Braddock,  or  who,  more  strictly 
speaking,  was  recommended  by  General  Braddock  to 
attach  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Washington,  and 
who  used  to  accompany  him,  in  gay  livery,  on  his 
fides,  was  much  honored  at  Mount  Vernon,  where 
he   lived  to   a  respectable   age.     William  Lee  was 
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Washington's  noted  war  servant.  William  was  freed 
by  Washington's  will,  and  received  a  pension  for  life. 
But  William's  after-war  fortunes  and  honors  were 
too  great  for  him  to  bear.  He  became  dissipated  in 
his  habits,  and  died  of  delirium  tremens. 

Thomas  Jefferson  shared  in  a  notion,  which  has 
been  at  different  times  set  forth,  and  never  more 
directly  by  an  admirer  of  the  life  and  services  of 
Washington  than  by  Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  that  Gen- 
eral Washington  was  better  suited,  as  a  soldier,  to 
the  operations  of  a  siege,  and  to  the  long  systematic 
marches  of  an  army,  than  to  the  daring  work  of 
strategy  and  the  quick  movements  of  the  short  and 
decisive  campaign.  It  is  wonderful  that  any  man 
could  entertain  such  an  idea,  let  alone  Mr.  Jefferson. 
The  reverse  of  this  was  absolutely  true  of  Washing- 
ton. From  the  first  he  exhibited  this.  During  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  and  at  the  siege  of  Boston, 
where  continually-  opposed  by  his  general  officers  to 
any  plan  of  assault,  he  finally  determined  to  risk,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  the  movement  which  led  to 
the  evacuation  of  that  place  by  the  British.  But 
few  of  the  daring  adventures  of  the  Revolution  were 
not  planned  by  him ;  some  of  the  most  brilliant  en- 
gagements of  the  war  were  led  by  him  in  person, 
and  were  the  plan  and  desperate  work  of  a  night  or 
an  hour;  of  these  were  Trenton,  Princeton,  German- 
town,  and  Monmouth ;  every  minutia  of  Wayne's  at- 
tack on  Stony  Point  was  planned  by  him ;  his  was 
the  daring  and  desperate  plan  for  the  capture  of 
Quebec;  and  most  of  the  successful   movements  of 
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the  war  were  of  his  planning,  or  subject  to  his  re- 
vision; and  it  was  mainly  his  superior  judgment, 
aided  often  by  the  absolutely  helpless  condition  of 
the  continental  army,  which  rendered  his  Fabian 
policy  the  salvation  of  the  country.  His  great  de- 
sire was  for  daring  and  immediate  action.  Neces- 
sity only  brought  out  his  other  qualities  suited  to 
the  powerless  state  of  the  country.  From  the  out- 
set he  had  maintained  that  a  regular  army  should 
be  formed,  that  the  freedom  of  the  country  could 
never  be  won  by  temporary  levies,  and  the  occasional 
calling  of  the  farmers  from  their  plows,  with  their 
rifles.  But  so  inactive  was  the  Congress,  and  so 
averse  the  people  to  forming  an  army  for  their  own 
salvation  that  the  cause  was  ever  on  the  brink  of 
ruin  for  the  want  of  an  efficient  army.  But  the 
force  at  his  command  was  nearly  always  inadequate, 
and  ofteri  amounted  to  a  mere  handful  of  dispirited 
and  raw  troops.  Although  the  Congress  had  em- 
braced the  idea  of  a  regular  army,  it  had  little  power 
to  do  more  than  suggest,  and  the  plans  for  enlist- 
ments were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  States,  with 
varying  and  disastrous  results  to  the  country.  Judge 
John  Marshall  remarks,  that  "  the  few  intelligent 
statesmen  who  could  combine  practical  good  sense 
with  patriotism,  perceived  the  dangerous  inefficacy 
of  a  system  which  openly  abandoned  the  national 
character,  and  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  the 
American  confederacy  was  no  more  than  an  alliance 
of  independent  nations." 

This  dogma,  which  operated  so  effectually  against 
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the  Americans  in  the  Revolution,  is  still  a  question 
of  politics,  after  the  experience  of  a  great  civil  war. 

There  were  not  a  few  fault-finders  during  the 
life  of  Washington  who  considered  him  only  a  sol- 
dier, and  as  having  little  of  the  quality  of  a  states- 
man. But  this  position  was  no  more  than  a  fancy, 
and  was  still  more  untenable  than  the  former,  as  was 
every  way  displayed  in  his  wise  Administration,  and 
in  his  former  measures  looking  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Government. 

His  political  training  was  not  inconsiderable  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  he  having  served  fifteen  years 
in  the  Virginia  Legislature. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  popularity  throughout 
the  country,  hardly  an  act  of  his  Administration, 
while  President,  was  passed  without  the  most  open 
and  bitter  assaults ;  yet  the  wisdom  of  almost  every 
step  in  his  military  and  political  career  has  long  been 
unquestioned,  since  the  fog  of  prejudice  and  passion 
cleared  away. 

Washington  was  one  of  the  most  successful  farm- 
ers of  his  day,  and  undoubtedly  took  more  delight 
in  the  care  of  his  farm  than  in  any  other  pursuit  of 
his  life.  His  honesty  in  preparing  his  products  for 
the  market,  soon  gave  him  a  reputation  which  freed 
him  from  the  usual  precaution  in  selling.  The  flour 
manufactured  at  his  own  mills  was  passed  without 
inspection.  The  leading  productions  of  Mount  Ver- 
non were  wheat  and  tobacco,  and  his  crops  were 
shipped  from  his  own  wharf  on  the  Potomac. 

After  the  war,  he  extended  Mount  Vernon  Man- 
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sion,  and  greatly  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 
rounding grounds,  his  flower  garden  being  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  beautiful  in  all  the  country. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  Congress  or- 
dered a  bronze  statue  to  be  made  of  Washington. 
He  submitted  to  the  taking  of  a  plaster  impression 
of  his  face,  but  that  being  accidentally  broken,  he  was 
unwilling  to  undergo  the  operation  a  second  time, 
and  the  work  was  abandoned. 

He  subsequently  submitted  to  the  same  operation 
at  the  hands  of  the  French  sculptor,  Houdon,  sent 
from  France  for  that  purpose  by  Doctor  Franklin 
and  Thomas  Jefferson.  This  statue  was  finished  in 
France  in  1789,  and  was  afterwards  placed  in  the 
capitol,  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  Subsequently  quite 
a  number  of  sculptors  and  painters  produced  like- 
nesses of  Washington,  while  in  retirement  at  Mount 
Vernon,  and  while  serving  as  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States. 

"The  President  ate  Indian  cakes  for  breakfast,  after 
the  Virginia  style,  although  buckwheat  cakes  were  gener- 
ally on  the  table.  Washington's  dining  parties  were  en- 
tertained in  a  very  handsome  manner.  His  rule  was  to 
allow  five  minutes  for  the  variation  of  clocks  and  watches, 
and  then  go  to  the  table,  be  present  or  absent  whoever 
might.  He  kept  his  own  clock,  in  the  hall,  just  within 
the  outward  door,  and  always  exactly  regulated.  When 
lagging  members  of  Congress  came  in,  as  they  often  did, 
after  the  guests  had  sat  down  to  dinner,  the  President's 
only  apology  was,  '  Gentlemen  (or  Sir),  we  are  too  punctual 
for  you.  I  have  a  cook  who  never  asks  whether  the  com- 
pany, but  whether  the  hour  has  come.'     The   company 
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usually  assembled  in  the  drawing-room  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  before  dinner,  and  the  President  spoke  to 
every  guest  personally  on  entering  the  room.  The  private 
secretary  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  and  was  expected  to 
be  quietly  attentive  to  all  the  guests.  The  President  him- 
self sat  half-way  from  the  head  to  the  foot  of  the  table. 
.  .  .  The  President,  it  is  believed,  generally  dined  on 
one  dish,  and  that  of  a  very  simple  kind.  .  .  .  Noth- 
ing could  exceed  the  order  in  which  his  table  was  served." 

So  wrote  one  who  sometimes  enjoyed  a  place  at 
Washington's  table  in  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Washington  sometimes  attended  these  din- 
ners, and  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  If  other 
women  were  present,  they  sat  at  her  side ;  and  all 
the  women  withdrew  before  the  President,  and  he 
often  left  the  wine-bibbers  at  the  table. 

In  1790  Washington  selected  the  site  for  the  na- 
tional capital  on  the  Potomac.  The  city  was  laid  out 
and  named  after  him;  and  there  in  September,  1793, 
with  Masonic  ceremony,  he  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Capitol.  Why  the  President  should  have  re- 
sorted to  the  Masonic  rites  in  this  national  executive 
act  is  not  so  clear;  but  one  thing  appears  certain 
that  he  was  much  attached  to  the  mystic  symbolism 
of  that  "  Order,"  and  quite  regularly  attended  the 
"Lodge"  meetings  at  Alexandria. 

Few  men  have  ever  lived  who  possessed  in  such 
a  remarkable  degree  as  General  Washington,  the 
faculty  of  inspiring  awe  and  respect  in  his  presence. 
And  few  men  in  the  Revolution  were  found  who  were 
willing  to  make  light  of  his  presence.  While  all 
loved  him,  there  were  found  some  who  venerated  his 

37 
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person.  It  is  unmistakably  true  that  not  a  few  of 
the  hardy  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  as  they  saw 
him  escape  unhurt  on  the  battle  field,  believed  him 
protected  by  a  power  superior  to  mere  chance. 
Among  this  number  was  Dr.  James  Craik,  his  life- 
long friend,  who  had  pointed  his  finger  in  silence 
towards  Heaven,  as  the  surprised  ofl&cers  saw  Wash- 
ington escape  in  the  bloody  conflict. 

Dr.  Craik  had  been  by  his  side  in  1770  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha  when  the  Indian  chief 
came  from  the  far  wilderness  to  see  again  with  his 
own  eyes  the  man  whose  destiny  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Great  Spirit.  The  chief  would  neither  eat, 
drink,  shake  hands,  nor  smoke  the  pipe  of  friendship 
with  Washington ;  but  stood  in  awe  of  him,  and  when 
the  council  fire  was  kindled,  he  arose  and  uttered 
these  beautiful  words : 

"  I  am  a  chief,  and  the  ruler  over  many  tribes.  My 
influence  extends  to  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes,  and  to 
the  far  blue  mountains.  I  have  traveled  a  long  and  weary 
path,  that  I  might  see  the  young  warrior  of  the  great  battle 
(Braddock's  Defeat).  It  was  on  the  day  when  the  white 
man's  blood  mixed  with  the  streams  of  our  forest,  that  I 
first  beheld  this  chief.  I  called  to  my  young  men,  and 
said,  '  Mark  yon  tall  and  daring  warrior.  He  is  not  of  the 
Eed-Coat  tribe,  he  has  an  Indian's  wisdom,  and  his  war- 
riors fight  as  we  do,  himself  is  alone  exposed.  Quick,  let 
your  aim  be  certain,  and  he  dies.'  Our  rifies  were  leveled, 
rifles  which,  but  for  him,  knew  not  how  to  miss — 't  was  all 
in  vain,  a  power  mightier  far  than  we,  shielded  him  from 
harm.  •  He  can  not  die  in  battle.  I  am  old,  and  soon  shall 
be  gathered  to  the  great  council  fire  of  my  fathers  in  the 
land  of  shades,  but  ere  I  go,  there  is  something  bids  me 
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speak  in  the  voice  of  prophecy.  Listen  !  The  Great  Spirit 
protects  that  man,  and  guides  his  destinies ;  he  will  become 
the  chief  of  nations,  and  a  people  yet  unborn,  will  hail  him 
as  the  founder  of  a  mighty  empire."  , 

Whether  this  was  romance  or  not,  such  a  story 
was  circulated  during  the  Revolution,  and  many  be- 
lieved that  such  a  prophecy  would  be  true,  uttered 
by  any  other  person,  although  it  might  lose  the  rich- 
ness and.  beauty  of  wild  marvelousness. 

Washington's  birth-night  ball  was  instituted  not 
long  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  al- 
though the  French  officers  actually  began  its  observ- 
ance at  their  camps  on  the  Hudson  during  that 
period.  By  the  Americans  the  birth  of  the  Chief 
was  first  celebrated  in  this  ball ;  probably  at  Alex- 
andria, Virginia.  It  soon  became  quite  general  over 
the  country,  and  was  often  a  very  gorgeous  affair  in 
the  early  times. 

As  President,  Washington  always  attended  this 
ball  at  the  capital.  On  this  occasion  beautiful  women 
flitted  through  the  dance  with  scrolls  on  their  heads 
embroidered  in  letters  of  many  devices  bearing  the 
strange  motto,  "  Long  live  the  President." 

Washington  attended  for  the  last  time  one  of 
these  balls  at  Alexandria  in  1798. 

When  subsequently  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
winter  socials,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  the  managers  : 

"Mount  Vernon,  12  November,  1799. 
"  GENTLEMBN,-rMrs.   Washington    and   myself   have 
been  honored  with  your  polite  invitation  to  the  assemblies 
of  Alexandria  this  winter,  and  thank  you  for  this  mark  of 
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your  attention.  But  alas !  our  dancing  days  are  no  more. 
We  wish,  however,  all  those  who  have  a  relish  for  so  agree- 
able and  innocent  an  amusement  all  the  pleasure  the  season 
will  afford  them;  and  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient 
and  obliged  humble  servant, 

"Geoege  Washington." 

Washington  was  also  quite  fond  of  theater-going, 
having  seen  a  play-house  for  the  first  time  on  his 
visit  with  his  brother  to  the  Barbadoes.  While  Pres- 
ident he  usually  attended  the  theaters  several  times 
in  the  winters,  and  was  very  fond  of  certain  plays. 
Still  he  never  had  a  passion  for  these  doubtful  pas- 
times as  had  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  many  less  dis- 
tinguished public  men. 

Among  those  mentioned  in  Washington's  will,  was 
Tobias  Lear,  who  had  the  rent  of  one  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  farms  free  for  life.  This  was  a  deserved 
tribute  to  a  faithful  and  worthy  friend.  Lear  came 
into  his  service  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  was 
with  him  through  all  the  trying  years  of  the  Presi- 
dency, was  one  of  the  most  genuine,  almost  idolizing, 
admirers  of  his  character,  and  he  it  was  who  re- 
ceived his  last  words  on  earth.  Mr.  Lear  was  a  man 
of  admirable  traits,  and  justly  stood  very  high  in 
Washington's  feelings.  A  fine  picture  of  him,  painted 
by  one  of  the  many  artists  who  visited  Mount  Ver- 
non, hung  on  the  parlor  wall  at  the  time  of  Wash- 
ington's death. 

Mount  Vernon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bushrod 
Washington,  the  son  of  General  Washington's  fa- 
vorite brother,  John  Augustine  Washington.     Bush- 
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rod  Washington  was  appointed  one  of  the  associate 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
by  President  John  Adams,  and  held  the  position  with 
honor,  until  his  death,  thirty-two  years  afterwards. 

Washington  possessed  a  tract  of  land  at  the 
Great  Meadows,  and  about  fifteen  thousand  acres  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha.  His  rich  and 
beautiful  lands  on  the  Potomac  embraced  several 
thousand  acres.  Bushrod  Washington  bequeathed 
Mount  Vernon  to  his  nephew.  At  the  death  of  that 
nephew,  it  remained  with  his  widow,  and  then  fell 
to  her  son,  John  A.  Washington,  who  sold  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  the  estate,  including  the  mansion  and 
the  tomb  for  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  "  The 
Ladies'  Mount  Vernon  Association  of  the  Union." 
This  ownership  is  yet  maintained. 

Since  this  volume  was  composed  in  outline,  the 
following  brief  and  clear  account  of  this  association, 
written  and  published  in  one  of  the  Cincinnati  news- 
papers, as  a  part  of  an  address,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Lytle  Broadwell,  Vice-Regent  for  Ohio,  may  be  re- 
produced here : 

"As  the  representative  of  this  State  in  'The  Mount 
Vernon  Ladies'  Association  of  the  Union,'  it  is  my  duty 
to  present  again  to  the  people  of  Ohio  the  claim  which 
this  noble  enterprise  has  upon  them.  Most  of  them  are 
familiar  with  the  lovely  spot  nestled  among  trees  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  where  George  Washington  lived 
and  died,  and  where  (at  his  own  request)  his  ashes  repose. 
This  spot  many  of  the  noble  women  of  our  land  felt  to  be 
so  sacred  and  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  American  that 
they  determined  to  purchase  it,  to  be  held  as  a  National 
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inheritance.  For  this  purpose  'The  Mount  Vernon  La- 
dies' Association  of  the  Union'  was  chartered  in  1856, 
and  a  Vice-Regent  appointed  for  each  State,  with  a  Regent 
at  their  head.  These  ladies  then  proceeded  to  raise  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  was  the  sum  required  for 
the  purchase  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  by  the  year  1861  it 
was  accomplished.  Since  then  the  Association  has  been 
obliged  to  expend  in  repairs  all  the  money  they  could 
raise  to  prevent  its  falling  ihto  irreparable  decay,  as  very 
little  had  been  done  to  it  since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington. In  making  these  repairs  great  care  has  been 
taken  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  building,  as  left  by 
Washington.  In  order  to  maintain  Mount  Vernon  prop- 
erly, we  require  an  endowment  fund  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  interest  of  which  will  be  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  that  purpose.  One-fourth  of  the  amount  has 
now  been  raised,  each  State  having  done  something  towards 
it  during  the  last  few  years.  On  February  22,  1876,  a 
number  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Cincinnati  gave  a 
grand  Continental  Costume  reception  here  for  this  object, 
and  realized  from  it  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  dollars.  Of  this  two  thousand  dollars  was  put  in  the 
Endowment  Fund,  and  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  dol- 
lars in  necessary  repairs.  In  addition  to  this  seventy-five 
dollars  was  raised  in  Cincinnati  as  Ohio's  proportion  to- 
wards rebuilding  Washington's  old  barn.  As  the  house 
when  purchased  was  without  furniture,  the  Association 
assigned  to  each  of  the  thirteen  original  States  a  room  to 
furnish  in  the  quaint  style  of  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
public. As  there  were  still  a  few  left  they  were  given  to 
some  of  the  other  prominent  States.  In  this  distribution 
Ohio  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  reception  or  East 
Room,  to  the  right  as  you  enter  the  front  door.  It  is  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  this  room  and  adding  to  the  En- 
dowment Fund  that  the  Mount  Vernon  Aid  Association 
of  Cincinnati  has  recently  been  organized." 
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In  1837,  the  remains  of  Washington  and  his  wife 
were  placed  in  marble  coffins,  presented  by  John 
Struthers  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  these  they  yet  lie 
at  Mount  Vernon.  Long  ago  the  old  vault  gave 
way  to  a  somewhat  more  pretentious  tomb. 

On  the  last  day  of  December,  1799,  Congress 
wrung  from  Mrs.  Washington  her  assent  to  the  prop- 
osition to  have  her  husband's  remains  removed  to 
Washington  City.  In  her  letter  to  President  Adams 
she  said : 

"Taught  by  the  great  example  I  have  so  long  had  be- 
fore me,  never  to  oppose  my  private  wishes  to  the  public 
will,  I  must  consent  to  the  request  made  by  Congress, 
which  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  transmit  to  me ;  and  in 
doing  this,  I  need  not,  I  can  not,  say  what  a  sacrifice  of 
individual  feeling  I  make  to  a  sense  of  public  duty." 

But  this  project  was  contrary  to  her  wish,  and 
that  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  it  was  never  car- 
ried out,  although  during  Mr.  Monroe's  Presidency 
places  were  made  at  the  Capital  in  which  to  receive 
the  remains  of  Washington  and  his  wife,  and  for 
many  years  afterwards  the  matter  was  occasionally 
brought  before  Congress  with  much  warmth. 

General  La  Fayette  and  his  son  visited  the  tomb 
of  Washington  October  17,  1824,  and  there  George 
W.  P.  Custis  presented  him  with  a  ring  containing  a 
lock  of  Washington's  hair.  La  Fayette  cried,  and 
received  the  token  (he  certainly  was  never  meant  to 
ase)  with  great  emotion. 

Washington  was  large  boned,  with  bold  and 
DQanly  features.     He  weighed  from  two  hundred  to 
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two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  was  six  feet 
and  two  inches  in  height,  although  generally  regarded 
as  but  six  feet. 

The  bedstead  on  which  he  died,  and  which  he 
had  used  for  many  years  was  six  feet  square. 

His  body  was  symmetrically  proportioned,  but 
his  hands  were  wonderfully  large.  His  eyes  were 
blue,  giving  them  less  fire  and  expression,  but  they 
were  set  wide  apart.  His  skin  was  inclined  to  be 
florid,  and  his  hair,  which  was  brown  and  long,  he 
kept  highly  powdered  and  wore  in  a  cue,  gathered 
in  a  bag  behind,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
times.  He  wore  short  pantaloons,  long  hose  and 
knee  and  shoe  buckles;  was  scrupuously  exact  in 
observing  the  fashionable  usages  of  society,  and  in 
his  habits  was  a  model  of  his  times. 

He  had  great  power   of  endurance  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ;  was  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  skill-»^ 
ful  horsemen  of  his  day;  and  was,  in  almost  every 
way,  distinguished  among  men. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

WASHINGTON'S    RELIGION  —  HIS   ADMINISTRATION  —  HIS 
PUBLIC  SERVICES  AND  CHARACTER. 

ALTHOUGH  the  religious  opinions  and  habits  of 
Washington  have  been,  to  some  extent,  set  forth 
in  the  regular  course  of  this  history,  it  is  deemed  ad- 
visable to  collect  some  facts  concerning  them  into  a 
single  chapter,  and  especially  does  this  seem  desir- 
able by  reason  of  the  importance  which  should  be 
attached  to  this  subject  in  every  life,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  life  of  every  distinguished  man. 

There  is  little  known  of  Washington's  early  re- 
ligious training,  but  from  the  well  authenticated  ex- 
emplary Christian  life  of  his  parents,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  to  his  religious  principles  they  directed 
their  careful  attention. 

The  presence  of  his  religious  culture  he  began  to 
exhibit  in  his  first  public  services.  In  his  first  mili- 
tary campaign,  he  held  religious  exercises.  During 
the  French  and  Indian  war  he  severely  reproved  the 
men  of  his  command  for  their  dissolute  habits  and 
profane  swearing,  and  issued  a  strict  order  concern- 
ing them. 

Concerning  the  failure  of  the  Virginia  Legislature 
to  send  a  chaplain  to  his  regiment,  he  wrote : 

"The  last  Assembly,  in  their  Supply  Bill,  provided  for 
a  chaplain  to  our  regiment.     Upon  this  subject,  I  have 
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often,  without  any  success,  applied  to  Governor  Dinwiddie. 
I  now  flatter  myself  that  your  honor  will  be  pleased  to 
appoint  a  sober,  serious  man  for  this  duty.  Common  de- 
cency. Sir,  in  a  camp  calls  for  the  services  of  a  divine, 
which  ought  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  although  the  world 
should  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  think  us  void  of  religion, 
and  incapable  of  good  instructions." 

He  observed  most  scrupulously  all  days  appointed 
for  fasting  and  prayer,  and  in  his  own  army  orders 
and  State  papers  always  referred  in  the  most  humble 
and  direct  manner  to  the  Divine  Author  of  all 
blessings. 

In  an  order  issued  July  9,  1776,  he  wrote: 

"  The  blessing  and  protection  of  Heaven  are  at  all  times 
necessary,  but  especially  so  in  times  of  public  distress  and 
danger.  The  General  hopes  and  trusts,  that  every  officer 
and  man  will  endeavor  to  live  and  act  as  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian soldier,  defending  the  dearest  rights  and  liberties  of 
his  country." 

At  the  funeral  of  General  Braddock  at  Great 
Meadows,  the  chaplain  being  disabled,  Washington 
read  at  the  grave  the  services  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. At  Cambridge  he  had  religious  services  held 
at  his  head-quarters. 

At  New  York  about  the  first  of  August,  1776,  he 
issued  the  following  order: 

"  That  the  troops  may  have  an  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing public  worship,  as  well  as  to  take  some  rest,  after  the 
great  fatigue  through  which  they  have  gone,  the  General 
in  future,  excuses  them  from  fatigue  duty  on  Sundays,  ex- 
cept at  the  ship-yards,  or  on  special  occasions,  until  further 
orders.     The  General  is  sorry  to  be  informed,  that  the 
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foolish  and  wicked  practice  of  profane  swearing  and  curs- 
ing, a  vice  heretofore  little  known  in  the  American  army, 
is  growing  into  fashion.  He  hopes  the  officers  will,  by 
example,  as  well  as  influence,  endeavor  to  check  it,  and 
that  both  they  and  the  men  will  reflect,  that  we  can  have 
little  hope  of  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  our  arms,  if  we 
jnsult  it  by  our  impiety  and  folly.  Added  to  this,  it  is  a 
vice  so  mean  and  low,  without  any  temptation,  that  every 
man  of  sense  and  character  detests  and  despises  it." 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1783,  in  proclaiming  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  to  the  army  he  said  : 

"The  chaplains  with  the  several  brigades  will  render 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  all  His  mercies,  particularly 
for  His  overruling  the  wrath  of  man  to  His  own  glory, 
and  causing  the  rage  of  war  to  cease  among  the  nations." 

In  his  circular  letter  to  the  governors  at  the  close 
of  the  war  he  refers  in  the  most  humble  manner  to 
the  "  Divine  Author  of  our  blessed  religion."  In  his 
numerous  addresses  and  letters  to  churches,  clergy- 
men, and  others,  and  in  aU  the  acts  of  his  life  he  fully 
evinced  his  faith  in  that  religion. 

Washington  was  a  close  observer  of  the  religious 
and  sacred  use  of  the  Sabbath.  Even  while  he  was 
President  he  kept  that  day  to  himself  and  family. 
He  usually  passed  the  day  at  church  and  with  his 
own  thoughts.  No  visitors  were  admitted  on  that 
day  to  the  Presidential  mansion,  unless  sometimes 
an  intimate  friend. 

"  He  always,  unless  a  clergyman  was  present,  at 
his  own  table  asked  a  blessing,  in  a  standing  posture. 
If  a  clergyman  were  present,  he  was  requested  both 
to  ask  a  blessing  and  to  return  thanks  after  dinner." 
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This  practice  he  carried  out  even  at  his  State 
dinners.  He  was  quite  prominently  connected  with 
the  Church  affairs  of  his  county.  Under  the  work- 
ings of  the  Church  of  England  the  counties  of  Vir- 
ginia were  divided  into  parishes,  and  of  two  of  these, 
Pohick,  seven  miles  from  Mount  Vernon,  and  Christ 
Church,  at  Alexandria,  he  was  a  "  vestryman."  He 
held  pews  in  each  of  these  churches ;  and  it  appears 
that  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  establishing 
Pohick  Church.  From  1764  until  his  death  he  owned 
the  pew  in  Christ  Church,  and.  while  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, after  the  war,  attended  regularly  there,  when 
the  weather  was  not  too  bad  for  him  to  ride  the 
long  distance  of  ten  miles  to  Alexandria.  In  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  he  never  failed  to  attend 
church  on  Sunday  mornings.  He  was  extremely 
reverential  in  church,  and  although  Mrs.  Washington 
always  knelt  during  the  prayers,  he  stood,  as  was 
the  custom. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  the  war, 
and  afterwards,  he  was  not  a  regular  communicant 
in  his  Church.  He  performed  his  devotions  regularly, 
and  in  secret,  and  was  probably  not  known  to  pray 
openly  but  once,  at  the  bedside  of  Miss  Custis,  Mrs. 
Washington's  daughter,  at  Mount  Vernon.  He  made 
no  display  of  his  religion  before  men,  and  exercised 
great  breadth  of  feeling  and  charity  towards  the  re- 
ligious opinions  and  practices  of  others.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  although  he, 
for  a  time,  withdrew  from  its  communion,  it  would 
be  little  else  than  insanity  or  incorrigible  perverse- 
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ness,  which,  on  -that  or  any  thing  else,  discoverable 
in  his  life,  could  call  in  question  either  his  Christian 
principles,  or  his  religious  habits. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  positive  proof  of 
the  fact,  it  is  quite  probable  that  Washington  favored 
a  practical  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  conduct  of  many 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  during  the 
Revolution,  had  some  relation  to  his  withdrawal  from 
some  of  its  rites,  which  he  had  scrupulously  observed 
before  that  period. 

Washington  was  from  youth  associated  with  Lee 
Massey,  who  was  long  a  "rector"  of  Pohick  Church  ; 
and  one  of  the  Pohick  preachers,  a  man  whose  genu- 
ine and  genial  traits  Washington  greatly  admired, 
was  the  eccentric  and  not  very  exemplary  Mason  L. 
Weems,  the  author  of  the  popular  "  Life  of  Wash- 
ington." 

Washington  was  a  politician,  and  his  principles 
were  those  of  the  Federal  party.  He  considered 
an  intelligent,  wise,  and  upright  politician  as  a  very 
near  approach  to  his  ideal  model  of  man.  With  the 
word  party  he  associated  none  of  the  partisan  bit- 
terness and  strife  which  marred  even  the  history  of 
his  own  Administration.  In  the  ordinary,  modern 
application  of  these  terms  he  had  no  interest,  and 
saw  with  disgust,  pain,  and  dread  the  misuse  of  them 
in  his  own  times. 

It  is  a  matter  of  universal  pride  to  all  men  and 
parties  that  Washington  belonged  to  the  whole  coun- 
try ;  and  with  the  descendants  of  those  who  opposed 
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his  Administration,  and  obstructed  the  speedy  and 
peaceful  organization  and  development  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  has  been  customary  to  flatter  themselves 
with  the  belief  that  if  Washington  leaned  toward 
Federal  principles,  he  was  not  a  party  man,  and  at- 
tempted always  to  derive  what  benefit  he  could  from 
all  sources.  But  it  has  been  a  great  error  to  sup- 
pose that  Washington  was  a  political  guide,  theoret- 
ically, to  the  two  opposing  parties  of  his  day,  and 
especially  to  their  executors  and  heirs  of  after  times. 
While  the  ability  and  genius  of  Hamilton  excited 
his  admiration,  it  was  the  principles  of  the  brilliant 
Federalist  which  appealed  to  Washington's  judgment 
and  heart.  His  mind  was  too  calm  and  comprehen- 
sive not  to  see  and  utilize  any  virtue  in  the  theories 
and  views  of  Mr.  JeiFerson.  And  the  very  nature 
of  the  circumstances  and  the  character  of  the  man 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  conflicting  influences  of 
these  two  earnest  and  determined  party  leaders 
would  be  beneficial  to  his  Administration,  and  hence 
to  the  country  in  its  most  critical  formative  period. 
Washington's  life  as  a  planter,  as  a  legislator  and 
politician  in  the  colonial  days,  and  as  a  soldier,  nat- 
urally inclined  him  to  the  principles  of  the  Federal 
party.  His  own  private  personal,  and  public  habits, 
and  the  very  character  of  his  mind  so  disposed  him. 
When  it  came  to  an  actual  test  of  principles,  the 
width  and  depth  of  his  judgment  and  the  earnest- 
ness and  strength  of  his  patriotism,  led  him  to  see 
that  in  the  line  of  the  Federal  principles  only  could 
a  stable,  reliable,  honorable,  and  perpetual  govern- 
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ment  be  established.  Thus  looking  at  Washington 
from  every  point  of  observation  as  a  Federalist,  it 
may  be  well  here  to  take  a  hasty  review  of  the 
work  of  his  Administration.  From  what  has  already 
been  written  little  need  be  said  of  the  insinuations 
and  charges  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  others  that  Wash- 
ington was  led  by  and  unduly  under  the  influence 
of  Alexander  Hamilton.  No  more  trifling  and  un- 
wise charge  could  have  been  devised.  Washington 
stood  on  his  own  principles.  The  principles  of  the 
Federalists  were  his.  He  admired  Hanjilton  for  the 
able  and  successful  manner  in  which  he  brought 
these  principles  to  bear  upon  the  absolute  necessities 
of  the  times.  Every  feature  of  his  Administration, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  was  his  own  from 
choice  and  principle.  He  was  not  of  that  temper 
and  character  to  be  led  by  any  man.  His  principles 
backed  every  step  in  his  life.  The  grand  achieve- 
ments of  Hamilton  in  the  organization  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Grovernment  reflected  everywhere  his 
own  theories  and  sentiments.  In  this  light  only  can 
the  Administration  of  the  first  President  be  fairly 
viewed.  No  lawyer,  no  politician,  no  statesman,  no 
American  citizen,  perhaps,  in  1790,  was  better  in- 
formed in  general  home  and  foreign  politics,  nor 
more  thoroughly  well  informed  concerning  the  wants, 
necessities,  and  real  character  of  his  own  country 
and  people  than  Washington. 

On  the  day  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  two  all-important  interests  demand- 
ing attention  immediately  were  the  commerce  and 
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finances  of  the  country.  The  pressing  demands  of 
these  interests  had,  indeed,  been  the  most  weighty 
incentive  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  first  great  report  on  the  public 
credit  exhibited  the  course  the  Administration  was 
aiming  to  take,  and  soon  set  in  motion  an  opposition 
which  failed  in  the  end,  and  which  was  mainly  com- 
posed of  the  Anti-Federal  element  that  figured  in 
the  contest  for  the  Constitution.  Over  the  system 
of  revenue  proposed,  the  funding  of  the  public  obli- 
gations, and  the  assumption  of  the  State  war  debts 
the  conflict  was  long,  and  at  times  'rancorous,  in  Con- 
gress, and  from  the  very  outset  took  a  political  rather 
than  a  sensible  business  aspect.  The  cry  of  consol- 
idation was  raised,  and  it  was  stoutly  held  that  all 
the  measures,  and  especially  would  the  assumption 
of  the  State  war  debts,  so  bind  the  States  in  bond- 
age under  the  Federal  Government  that  the  last 
vestige  of  their  separate  character  would  disappear. 
How  utterly  futile  were  all  of  these  arguments  time 
has  proven. 

The  Administration  had  presented  a  grand  plan 
for  national  prosperity  and  solvency,  and  although 
with  great  difficulty  allowed  to  go  into  operation,  its 
influence  upon  the  public  credit  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  in  establishing  general  confidence  in  the  new 
government  was  far  beyond  all  sanguine  predictions. 

While  the  Anti-Federalists  had  opposed  the 
measures  presented,  they  had  not  been  able  to  offer 
a  course  that  then  looked  at  all  likely  to  meet  the 
demand,  or  that   has   ever  been  deemed  worthy  of 
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the  defense  of  their  friends  and  apologizers.  Mr. 
Madison  tried  his  hand,  but  never  having  the  quali- 
ties of  a  financier  he  utterly  failed.  But  even  as  it 
was,  so  strong  appeared  the  opposition  to  the  assump- 
tion plan  that  its  friends  fearing  its  failure  resorted 
to  a  bargain,  a  method  of  procedure  often  turned  in 
after  times  to  more  doubtful  purposes.  New  York, 
Pliiladelphia,  Baltimore,  the  Potomac  River,  and 
other  localities  were  striving  for  the  permanent  Cap; 
ital.  The  strong  opposition  to  the  plans  of  the  Ad- 
ministration was  from  the  South,  and  this  section 
was  contending  for  a  southern  location  for  the  seat  of 
government.  Mr.  Hamilton  and  a  few  of  his  friends 
fortunately  fell  upon  the  idea  that  Virginia  and  her 
followers  would  support  the  assumption  measure,  if 
assured  of  the  location  of  the  Capital  on  the  Potomac. 
They  were  not  mistaken.  The  bargain  was  made; 
and  who  is  able  to  say  that  thus  was  not  averted 
what  would  have  been  an  irreparable  calamity  to  the 
country  ? 

The  measures  of  the  Government  should  be  viewed 
from  the  point  of  their  general  utility  and  effects,  and 
these  also  settle  the  matter  of  comparison  between 
friends  and  foes. 

Next  came  Hamilton's  proposition  for  a  national 
bank.  This  was  viewed  with  still  greater  abhorrence 
by  the  Anti-Federalists,  and  to  the  cry  of  consoli- 
dation was  added  that  of  unconstitutionality.  For 
a  time  even  Washington  was  in  uncertainty  about 
this  latter  point.  He  invited  Jefferson  and  Randolph 
to  give  their  opinions  in  writing  on  the  subject,  and 
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quietly  sought  Mr.  Madison's  views,  and  Mr.  Madi- 
son went  so  far  as  to  draft  a  form  of  veto.  The 
opinions  of  Jefferson  and  Randolph  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  he  was  asked  to 
refute  them,  if  he  could.  And  so  completely  did  he 
upset  them  to  the  mind  of  the  President  that  he 
had  no  need  of  Madison's  veto  paper,  and  at  once 
signed  the  bill,  which  was  about  to  become  a  law  by 
his  apparent  neglect. 

The  utility  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  honestly  and  intelligently 
at  this  day;  but  what  has  not  been  necessary  or 
politic  for  the  last  half  century,  may,  with  no  great 
difficulty,  appear  in  quite  a  different  light  at  the 
time  of  organizing  the  new  government.  There  were 
then  but  three  or  four  banks  in  the  country,  and  the 
benefits  of  the  bank  for  years  were  undoubted.  So 
much  so,  indeed,  that  when  it  came  to  renewing  its 
charter  in  1811,  the  bill  for  the  purpose,  was  only 
lost  by  the  rote  of  the  Vice-President,  a  life-long 
Anti-Federalist.  And  in  1816  Mr.  Madison,  who 
with  Mr.  Monroe  had  strongly  opposed  the  measure 
when  it  was  first  set  afoot,  and  both  of  whom  had 
undergone  a  change  of  sentiment,  signed  the  new 
charter  for  a  lease  of  twenty  years. 

Although  the  recommendations  of  Hamilton  were 
not  fully  adopted  as  to  the  excise  and  the  mint, 
there  can  now  be  little  diversity  of  opinion  about 
the  virtue  of  these  measures. 

The  protection  of  home  manufactures,  and  the 
general  theory  of  protection  lay  in  the  direct  line  of 
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repulsiveness  to  Anti-Federalists,  and  have,  to  a  great 
extent,  continued  to  do  so  among  their  political  fol- 
lowers. The  prevalence  of  the  general  theory  in 
some  shape,  however,  over  all  opposition,  goes  far 
toward  vindicating  its  virtue. 

Washington's  views  of  a  national  university  have 
been,  perhaps,  sufficiently  justified  in  the  test  of  the 
military  academy.  But  even  this  institution  rests 
still  on  mooted  grounds,  and  these  views  remain  as 
part  of  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  parties,  lineal  successors  of  the 
Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists. 

The  treasury  measures  of  the  Federal  party  at  the 
outset  of  the  Government  have-  stood  the  test  of  time. 
Their  opponents  not  only  gave  way  before  them,  but 
finally  when  the  administration  of  affairs  went  into 
their  hands  at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  they  mainly 
followed  them  out  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
vast  resources  and  development  of  the  country  begot 
new  conditions  and  necessities,  and  it  became  the 
task  of  a  giant  to  kill  the  United  States  Bank,  which 
had  served  its  time,  and  which  certainly  has  no 
mourners  left  in  this  age. 

An  indisputable  misfortune  to  the  Anti-Federal  or ' 
Democratic  party  in  the  beginning  was  its  want  of 
practical  men.  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  so-called  leader  of 
that  party,  was  eminently  a  man  of  theories  and  philo- 
sophical whims;  and  in  the  abominable  Cabinet  dis- 
sensions which  distracted  Washington,  and  the  in- 
fernal machinations  of  Grenet  and  his  Jacobin  American 
abettors  which  not  only  led  the  country  to  the  verge 
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of  war  with  England,  but  also  to  the  verge  of  hope- 
less ruin,  he  appears  at  a  serious  disadvantage,  and 
his  party  with  him. 

In  courage  Washington  was  physically  and  morally 
perfect.  Unalterable  principles  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  his  courage.  Perpetual  dangers  and  hardships 
shook  neither  his  courage  nor  his  faith  in  the  triumph 
of  his  cause.  He  was  a  model  of  industry  for  his 
age  and  circumstances,  and  nothing  could  divert  him 
from  his  laborious  and  pains-taking  life.  He  mainly 
pursued  good  and  ennobling  aims,  and  when  he 
once  felt  that  he  was  going  right,  he  could  not  be 
turned  aside. 

In  patriotism  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  country- 
men. The  Republic  was  peculiarly  his  child,  and  for 
it,  as  a  whole,  was  directed  his  unceasing  devotion. 

Pew  men  ever  dared  to  treat  General  Washington 
on  terms  of  great  familiarity.  He  was  averse  to  such 
a  thing  in  itself,  and  then,  believed  that  the  dignity 
of  any  office  he  held  forbade  it.  The  only  persons 
who  ever  did  feel  perfect  freedom  in  his  presence, 
perhaps,  were  his  wife  and  her  granddaughter,  Ellen 
Parke  Custis.  The  latter  especially  took  the  liberty 
'  at  times  of  shaping  her  conduct  and  language  in  his 
presence  mainly  to  suit  her  disposition  at  the  moment. 
Several  persons,  however,  managed  to  do  with  their 
pens  what  they  would  not  have  undertaken  with 
their  tongues,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
Presidency,  and  after  the  General's  final  retirement 
at  Mount  Vernon.  Many  a  pang  was  given  him  by 
the  pen  of  a  gossip,  or  some  dangerous  "friend,"  who 
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could  not  see  that  the  truest  way  of  expressing  his 
good  feeling  and  regard  for  the  person  and  character 
of  the  man,  was  in  utterly  withholding  from  him 
every  sentiment  of  ill  will  or  shadow  of  slander 
springing  from  disappointed  or  partisan  countrymen. 
A  unanimously  favorable  judgment  on  the  single  deed 
or  whole  life  of  any  man  is,  perhaps,  impossible  in 
this  world ;  and  hence  if  he  is  conscientious  and  up- 
right nothing  can  contribute  so  much  to  his  peace  of 
mind,  as  well  as  his  general  usefulness,  as  remaining 
forever  in  ignorance  of  what  others  may  think 
of  him. 

Washington's  early  life  was  not  inconsistent  with 
his  future  career.  A  planter  by  inclination,  his  sym- 
pathies were  always  strong  toward  the  quiet  and 
simple  manners  of  the  country.  He  took  pleasure 
in  the  bold,  hardy  sports  and  pursuits  of  the  country, 
and  his  great  strength  of  body  and  steadiness  of  mind 
gave  him  success  in  them.  He  was  possessed  of  an 
ardor  that  was  not  always  apparent  in  his  calm  and 
determined  life,  and  took  more  pleasure  in  the  power 
of  mind,  working  for  great  ends,  than  in  battle  fields. 
While  he  claimed  little  for  himself  beyond  physical 
strength  and'  honest  purposes,  and  was  doubtful  of 
his  own  mental  capability,  he  was  confident  of  the 
success  of  any  cause  he  espoused,  and  was  independ- 
ent and  without  dread  when  once  embarked.  From 
the  outset  in  his  career,  he  showed  all  the  discipline 
and  order  which  ever  after  characterized  him ;  and 
made  the  same  honorable  exactions  of  those  above 
and  those  below  him  as  at  any  period  of  his  life. 
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Even  during  the  French  and  Indian  war  his  develop- 
ment of  peculiar  traits  began  to  point  to  him  as  the 
most  unique  and  valuable  of  American  characters. 
He  was  without,  mental  restlessness,  without  wild 
ambition,  had  no  genius  which  flashed  at  any  time  or 
ever  for  the  admiration  of  the  people,  sought  no  great 
distinction,  and  could  have  lived  on  quietly  always 
without  knowing  his  own  ability.  When  his  country 
called,  he  stood  forth,  and  began  without  surprise  to 
the  people  or  himself  to  display  the  necessary  traits 
for  the  emergency.  He  had  no  weakness  in  his 
motives,  and  hence,  displayed  none  in  his  actions. 
From  the  first  he  believed  the  American  cause 
against  Great  Britain  was  just,  and  never,  in  the 
darkest  hours,  despaired  of  its  ultimate  success.  Had 
he  seen  that  nearly  a  score  of  years  of  toil  and 
struggle  on  his  part  were  necessary  on  the  battle- 
field and  for  the  political  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public, it  would  not  have  held  him  back.  His  opinions 
were  without  bias,  and  when  he  had  once  decided, 
nothing  disturbed  him  and  nothing  could  change  him. 
He  did  not  fear  to  act  when  convinced  he  should, 
neither  did  he  greatly  fear  the  consequence.  He  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  commander-in-chief  with  the 
two  greatest  elements  of  strength  wanting,  the  army 
and  the  power  to  create  and  sustain  the  army.  The 
Congress  was  little  more  than  a  name  often,  and  was 
sometimes  even  without  courage.  The  State  govern- 
ments were  dilatory  and  factious,  unwisely  fearing 
the  power  of  an  organized  army,  the  only  means  by 
which  their  purpose  could  be  obtained,  and  fearing 
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as  well,  to  concentrate  authority  in  the  Congress, 
the  only  means  by  which  their  will  could  be  executed 
or  respectability  attached  to  their  cause  or  to  them- 
selves. One  of  his  labors  of  Hercules  was  to  teach 
the  people  to  have  no  fear  of  their  army  and  their 
Congress,  and  to  draw  out  the  native  courage  and  re- 
source of  that  body.  When  his  military  capacity 
was  questioned,  and  even  the  timid  Congress  began 
to  forsake  him,  he  raised  no  opposition,  stated  his 
case,  quietly  continued  his  course,  and  left  the  rest 
to  time.  His  caution  gave  him  the  name  of  the 
American  Fabius,  but  it  was  the  weakness  of  the  Con- 
tinental army  and  his  humanity  which  made  him  a 
Fabius.  He  was  unsurpassed  in  daring  bravery  and 
was  ever  on  the  alert  to  strike  a  blow  or  illustra1;e 
the  power  of  his  cause;  but  the  battle-field  was  n'jt 
in  the  line  of  his  ambition,  it  was  the  independence 
of  his  country.  He  gave  the  means  of  success  to 
his  inferiors  in  command,  and  then  rejoiced  in  their 
honor.  He  was  himself  the  idol  of  the  army,  but  re- 
jected with  abhorrence  its  desire  to  make  him  a  king. 
When  the  public  good  was  at  stake  he  regarded  little 
the  caprices  of  the  people,  but  when  they  justly  feared 
he  yielded  to  their  demands.  When  the  object  of 
his  military  appointment  was  gained,  he  gave  up  his 
commission  and  returned  to  the  pursuits  of  his  farm, 
where  he  said :  "  Envious  of  none,  I  am  determined 
to  be  pleased  with  all ;  and  this  being  the  order  of 
my  march,  I  will  move  gently  down  the  stream  of  life, 
until  I  sleep  with  my  fathers."  But  the  end  was  not 
yet.     The  Republic  was  not  yet  safe.     By  the  united 
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voice  of  the  people  he  was  called  to  be  the  first  Pres- 
ident. The  Congress  had  proved  itself  ineffectual, 
and  the  safety  of  the  country  was  imperiled.  He 
turned  with  no  joy  from  his  quiet  home  to  the  new 
responsibility.  But  a  new  constitution  had  been 
formed  which  meant  strength  and  stability  to  the 
country.  He  connected  with  him  men  of  the  great- 
est ability  and  patriotism,  and  again  brought  order 
out  of  anarchy,  and  prosperity  and  respectability  to 
the  country.  He  took  no  part  in  the  bitter  partisan 
strife  which  arose  around  him,  and  in  accord  with  his 
own  tastes  and  inclinations,  stood  on  the  side  of  re- 
publican forms  of  society.  He  desired  stability  and 
strength  for  the  country,  and  in  order  to  this,  with- 
out being  loudly  of  either  of  the  two  great  political 
parties,  opposed  the  weakening  tendencies  of  State  ex- 
altation over  the  Central  Government;  opposed  local 
arrogance,  division,  and  supremacy,  so  far  as  they 
hindered  the  establishment,  permanency,  and  safety 
of  the  General  Government,  which  he  regarded  as 
the  only  protection  to  local  or  national  interests ;  and 
thus,  he  stood  under  the  standard  of  the  Federal 
party  without  being  regarded  as  belonging  to  it.  While 
he  abjured  the  Democratic  doctrine  of  State  Rights, 
and  some  of  its  kindred  principles,  it  was  the  com- 
mon consent  of  the  people,  announced  by  the  great 
Democratic  leader,  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  Washing- 
ton was  the  only  man  in  the  country,  in  whom  all 
had  confidence,  and  who  was  considered  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  a  party  leader.  He  made  no  pre- 
tense himself  towards  systems  or  theories,  took  no 
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man's  side  beforehand,  and  was  always  ready  to  act 
out  the  best  light  of  the  moment. 

At  the  head  of  his  Cabinet  stood  the  two  great 
antagonistic  party  leaders,  Hamilton  and  Jefferson, 
both  men  of  towering  ability  and  of  more  impassioned 
earnestness  than  himself,  and  not  doubting  their  in- 
tegrity, thought  he  could  make  their  diverse  views 
of  more  benefit  to  the  country  by  keeping  them  in 
his  council  than  by  turning  them  loose  on  society. 
While  he  listened  to  their  counsels,  checked  and  con- 
ti'oUed  their  contests,  he  left  States  and  individuals 
to  act  in  their  own  capacity ;  adhered  to  the  Consti- 
tuion;  imposed  no  governmental  interference  where 
uncalled  for  and  unsanctioned;  pledged  himself  to 
no  undertaking;  held  determinedly  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment as  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  and  his 
Administration  was  one  of  great  decision  and  noble 
results  to  the  country. 

No  Executive  ever,  while  scrupulously  guarding 
the  rights  of  others,  maintained,  with  more  dignity 
and  unflinching  determination,  his  own  purposes  and 
rights,  than  did  he. 

"  Of  all  great  men  Washington  was  the  most  vir- 
tuous and  the  most  fortunate." 

He  was  most  instrumental  in  forming  in  America, 
a  free  government,  on  the  principles  of  discipline, 
justice,  and  order.  He  was  first  in  conquering  an 
independence ;  and  then,  entering  the  political  arena, 
met  the  torrents  of  opposition,  and  again  having  con- 
quered, retired  to  the  shades  of  private  life,  gratified 
to  see  in  his   successor  the   man  above   all  others 
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deemed  by  him  the  most  suitable  to  further  complete 
and  solidify  his  great  work. 

As  there  was  no  other  man  in  America  who  could 
have  filled  Washington's  place  at  the  head  of  the 
American  army,  so  under  no  other  policy  than  that 
carried  out  by  him  could  the  Republic  have  been  es- 
tablished ;  and  perhaps  in  the  hands  of  no  other  man 
would  that  policy  have  been  possible. 

In  making  this  statement  I  am  guided  solely  by 
the  testimony  of  events,  and  do  not  necessarily  in- 
volve the  more  disputable  ground  of  Divine  or  Prov- 
idential appointment. 

Washington  stood  alone.  Perhaps  in  the  whole 
world  he  has  never  had  an  equal.  Even  in  England 
before  his  death,  it  was  a  common  sentiment  that  he 
was  the  most  illustrious  and  most  meritorious  char- 
acter, as  mere  man,  who  had  yet  appeared  in  the 
world. 

Lord  Brougham  said  Washington  was  the  greatest 
man  of  our  own  or  of  any  age. 

In  virtues  he  was  unsurpassed;  as  a  military 
genius  he  had  his  superiors.  He  was,  indeed,  with- 
out brilliancy  in  any  walk  of  life.  Meteors  flash 
above  him,  here  and  there,  among  the  stars  of  history. 
His  qualities  were  of  a  more  stable  and  reliable  char- 
acter. Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  general,  or 
statesman,  or  private  citizen  has  ever  lived  who  made 
less  mistakes,  or  whose  life  was  marked  throughout 
by  superior  justice,  judgment,  and  wisdom,  and  whose 
deeds  and  character  stand  more  invulnerable  in  the 
records  of  time. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII, 

WASHINGTON'S   LOVES  AND  MARRIAGE—"  LADY  WASH- 
INGTON "—MOUNT  VERNON  AND  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE. 

IN  Washington's  boyhood,  and  probably  about  the 
time  of  his  introduction  to  the  Fairftixes  by  his 
half-brother,  Lawrence,  it  appears  that  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  love  affair.  But  the  young  woman  did 
not  reciprocate  his  affection.  At  least  this  supposi- 
tion is  sustainable  from  his  conduct  for  a  time,  and 
his  attachment  to  the  son  of  the  same  woman  dur- 
ing much  of  his  after  life.  But  the  case  is  sur- 
rounded by  uncertainty,  as  he  never  uttered  her 
name,  nor  did  others  appear  to  have  much  knowledge 
concerning  her.  He  referred  to  her  in  one  or  two 
of  his  letters  only,  and  then  as  the  "Lowland 
Beauty."  Yet  it  was  believed  that  the  "Lowland 
Beauty"  was  a  Miss  Grimes,  who  afterwards  mar- 
ried a  Colonel  Lee,  and  became  the  mother  of  Gen- 
eral Henry  ("Light-Horse  Harry")  Lee.  One  thing 
is  certain,  Washington,  early  in  the  war,  discovered 
the  admirable  qualities  of  Henry  Lee,  gave  him  every 
possible  opportunity  to  develop  and  display  his  genius, 
and  remained  firmly  attached  to  him  during  his  life. 
But  Lee's  good  qualities  would  have  insured  him  the 
friendship  of  Washington  without  his  being  the  son 
of  the  "Lowland  Beauty." 
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While  on  his  trip  to  General  Shirley  in  1766,  it 
is  said,  that  Washington  fell  in  love  with  the  fashion- 
able, accomplished,  and  wealthy  Miss  Mary  Phillipse 
of  New  York,  sister  of  the  wife  of  Beverly  Robin- 
son, son  of  John  Robinson  of  Virginia.  Beverly 
Robinson  had  been  his  school-fellow  in  Virginia,  and 
Washington  now  became  his  guest  at  "  Robinson 
House"  on  the  Hudson. 

In  this  case  it  is  claimed  that  Washington's  slow 
movements  gave  Colonel  Morris,  one  of  Braddock's 
aids,  a  man  of  more  activity  in  love-making  than  in 
war,  an  opportunity  to  carry  off  the  "lady." 

Several  stories  are  told  about  this  affair,  but  the 
very  existence  of  the  main  fact  is  doubtful.  The 
residence  of  Miss  Phillipse,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Hudson,  became  quite  noted  during  the  Revolution. 
At  the  Robinson  or  Morris  Mansion,  as  it  was  styled, 
some  memorable  events  were  dated.  The  general- 
in-chief  had  his  head-quarters  there  for  a  time,  and 
there  Arnold  resided  with  his  wife  and  military 
family  at  the  time  of  his  treason. 

The  family  of  Miss  Phillipse  were  all  attached  to 
the  Crown,  and  so  remained  during  the  war.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been 
the  result  of  Washington's  marriage  to  this  brilliant 
and  wealthy  royalist.  Miss  Phillipse  died  in  Eng- 
land twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Washington. 

On  Washington's  trip  to  Williamsburg  in  1758, 
to  obtain  means  for  clothing  and  equipping  his  troops 
for  the  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne,  he  met 
Martha  Custis,  the  widow  of  Daniel  Parke  Custis. 
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It  is  stated  that  he  was  so  greatly  charmed  by  her 
beauty  and  character  that,  to  the  great  amazement 
of  his  servant,  the  soldierly  Bishop,  he  delayed  his 
journey  nearly  two  days  to  enjoy  her  society.  This 
time,  at  all  events,  he  was  determined  to  let  no  one 
step  between  him  and  his  object,  nor  to  allow  delay 
to  rob  him  of  his  opportunity;  and  before  complet- 
ing his  business  at  the  Capital,  he  had  engaged  to 
marry  this  "lady,"  at  the  close  of  the  campaign. 
Accordingly  on  January  6,  1759,  they  were  married 
at  her  residence,  called  the  "White  House,"  near 
Williamsburg.  This  winter  he  attended  his  first 
session  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  and  during  that 
time  resided  at  the  "  White  House,"  after  which  they 
removed  to  Mount  Vernon,  even  then  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  extensive  plantations  on  the  Po- 
tomac. Her  first  husband  had  left  her  a  large  for- 
tune in  her  own  right,  and  this  to  some  extent,  was 
used  to  increase  the  advantages  of  her  new  position 
as  mistress  of  Mount  Vernon. 

On  the  death  of  her  son,' John  Parke  Custis,  soon 
after  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  General  Washing- 
ton and  his  wife  adopted  two  of  his  children,  George 
Washington  Parke  Custis  and  Eleanor  Parke  Custis, 
but  they  never  had  any  children  of  their  own. 

The  distinguished  men  of  this  country  have  not 
usually  been  the  sons  of  great  men,  and  it  has  been 
maintained  by  some  ingenious  writer  that  Washing- 
ton had  no  children,  that  the  glory  of  his  name 
might  be  untarnished,  and  that  he  might  be  the 
"father  of  his  country." 
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The  lives  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
would  be  incomplete,  especially  on  their  more  interior 
and  beautiful  side,  and  a  history  and  picture  of  the 
government  through  the  various  Administrations 
would  be  shorn,  perhaps,  of  its  brightest  coloring  by 
the  omission  of  something  more  than  mere  references 
to  the  women  who  have  presided  at  the  "White 
House,"  and  some  of  whose  names  have  ever  been 
cherished  as  high  and  admirable  examples  of  excel- 
lence. The  families  of  some  of  the  Presidents  are 
not  without  points  of  national  value,  and  aU  of  them 
are  of  sufficient  interest  to  the  intelligent  reader  to 
deserve  as  full  a  record  under  the  plan  of  this  work 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  means  at- 
tainable will  admit.  The  interest  attached  to  the 
residence  of  the  President  and  his  family  generally 
increases  backward  towards  the  earl}^  days  of  the 
Republic.  The  quaint  fashions  of  the  olden  time, 
and  the  foreign  and  aristocratic  air  of  society  gave 
peculiar  prominence  to  the  first  twelve  years  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  render  that  period  espe- 
cially attractive  to  the  curious-  reader  of  to-day ;  and 
the  character  of  the  first  two  Presidential  families 
aided  no  little  in  giving  importance  to  their  times. 

Martha  Washington  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Dandridge,  and  was  born  in  New  Kent  County,  Vir- 
ginia, in  May,  1732.  Her  father  was  a  farmer  of 
some  importance  in  that  county,  but  little  is  now 
discoverable  as  to  her  family  on  either  side.  She 
received  a  plain  education,  mainly  from  tutors  at  her 
father's  house,  as  then  was  the  practice  among  the 
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more  wealthy  planters.  As  to  the  so-called  accom- 
plishments for  young  women,  Mrs.  Washington  had 
none,  unless  dancing  be  taken  into  the  account.  She ' 
could  write  a  good  letter,  but  as  to  literary  ability 
or  tastes  she  was  wholly  destitute,  and  the  story 
that  she  wrote  some  pieces  on  the  political  aspects 
of  her  times  was  simply  a  well-meant  fabrication. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  possibly,  that  she  felt 
disposed  to  destroy  all  her  letters  to  General  Wash- 
ington, although  her  motives  were  such  as  to  elevate 
her  more  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  regarded  her  as 
the  model  wife  of  her  age.  The  friendship  of  the 
great  chief  as  united  to  the  faithful  heart  was  too 
sacred  to  be  exposed  to  the  world. 

Her  education  was  such,  notwithstanding,  as  to 
make  her  attractive  in  conversation ;  and  in  girlhood 
especially,  her  manners  were  exceedingly  charming. 
Her.  associations  were  among  the  most  refined,  and 
in  the  days  of  Governor  Dinwiddie  she  became  quite 
a  belle  at  Williamsburg. 

In  1749,  Martha  Dandridge  was  married  to  Daniel 
Parke  Custis,-a  wealthy  planter  of  New  Kent  County, 
Virginia.  Mr.  Custis  was  an  educated  and  refined 
man,  and  with  him  her  days  seem  to  have  been 
spent  in  one  of  the  beautiful  real-life  dreams  which 
more  than  all  things  else  develop  and  ennoble  char- 
acter. Their  home  on  the  Pamunkey  River  was 
called  the  "  White  House,"  and  it  was  in  honor  of 
this,  her  first  wedlock  home,  that  the  name  was 
given  to  the  residence  of  the  first  President,  and  be- 
came the   custom  of  the   Nation.     Mrs.  Custis  had 
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four  children,  three  daughters  and  one  son.  Two  of 
these  children,  Martha  and  John  Parke,  survived 
their  father. 

By  the  death  of  her  husband  she  was  left  one  of 
the  richest  widows  of  the  country.  Besides  her 
large  land  estate  she  had  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  money.  Yet  the  greater  part  of  this  was 
the  inheritance  of  her  two  children.  Her  husband 
had  great  confidence  in  her  judgment,  and  an  un- 
dying desire  for  her  happiness,  and  in  his  last  mo- 
ments had  said  to  her  to  take  the  great  property  in 
trust  herself,  and  administer  it  for  the  good  of  her- 
self and  her  children,  in  her  own  way.  This  she 
did  with  skill  and  success. 

A  romantic  story  is  told  of  her  first  meeting  with 
General  Washington  in  1758,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Chamberlayne  on  the  Pamunkey  River.  Washington 
is  represented  as  being  prevailed  upon  to  dine  with 
the  over-hospitable  farmer  by  the  promise  of  an  in- 
troduction to  a  very  fascinating  widow  then  visiting 
his  family.  It  also  appears  that  Washington  became 
wonderfully  impressed  with  her  at  the  very  onset. 
At  all  events,  he  so  lost  sight  of  his  pressing  errand 
to  Governor  Dinwiddle  that  he  did  not  leave  Mr. 
Chamberlayne's  until  the  next  day,  and  had  no 
sooner  finished  his  business  with  the  King's  repre- 
sentative than  he  hastened  back  to  the  side  of 
the  widow  Custis,  and  did  not  return  to  his  com- 
mand at  Fort  Loudon  until  he  was  sure  of  her 
heart  and  hand. 

It  may  be,  too,  that  he   remembered  his   former 
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experience  in  the  case  of  Miss  Phillipse,  at  least, 
and  did  not  design  giving  a  more  energetic  suitor  an 
opportunity  to  carry  off  the  prize. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign  he  returned,  and 
they  were  married  at  the  "  White  House,"  her  home, 
January  6,  1759,  and  remained  there  for  a  few 
months,  after  which  they  took  up  their  permanent 
residence  at  Mount  Vernon.  By  decree  of  court 
Washington  took  the  management  of  the  interests 
of  his  step-children,  and  this,  like  all  other  trusts, 
he  performed  with  great  exactness  and  faith- 
fulness. 

In  1773,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Washington  died 
of  consumption,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  The  guard- 
ianship of  John  Parke  Custis  now  became  a  matter 
of  much  greater  solicitude  to  Washington  as  his 
mother's  indulgence  was  wholly  transferred  to  him. 
In  her  dealings  with  her  son  Mrs.  Washington  did 
not  exhibit  those  traits  which  have  been  assigned  to 
her  on  nearly  all  occasions,  committing  the  common 
error  of  placing  herself  in  the  way  of  even  a  toler- 
able discipline  for  him.  He  was  placed  under  a  private 
tutor  at  Annapolis,  and  there  although  a  mere  boy,  he 
soon  engaged  himself  to  be  married  to  Miss  Eleanor 
Calvert.  This  step  his  mother  also  sanctioned.  His 
guardian  finally  prevailed  on  him  to  enter  Columbia 
College,  New  York  (then  King's  College),  but  his 
career  was  short  there.  He  was  bent  on  marriage 
and  as  his  mother  was  ready  to  favor  any  of  his 
wants,  Washington  made  no  farther  resistance.  His 
fancy  for  making  a  foreign  tour  brought  the  following 
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interesting  and  characteristic  letter  to  his  tutor  from 
Washington,  whose  pen  was  ready  at  a  moment's 
warning  for  any  subject : 

"  I  can  not  help  giving  it  as  my  opinion  that  his  ed- 
ucation, however  it  may  be  advanced  for  a  youth  of  his 
age,  is  by  no  means  ripe  enough  for  a  traveling  tour;  not 
that  I  think  his  becoming  a  mere  scholar  is  a  desirable 
education  for  a  gentleman,  but  I  conceive  a  knowledge  of 
books  is  the  basis  upon  which  all  other  knowledge  is  to 
be  built,  and  in  traveling  he  is  to  become  acquainted  with 
men  and  things,  rather  than  books.  At  present,  however 
well  versed  he  may  be  in  the  principles  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage (which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  he  began  the 
study  of  it  as  soon  as  he  could  speak),  he  is  unacquainted 
with  several  of  the  classic  authors  that  might  be  useful  to 
him.  He  is  ignorant  of  Greek,  the  advantages  of  learn- 
ing which  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge;  and  he  knows 
nothing  of  French,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  him  as 
a  traveler.  He  has  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  arith- 
metic, and  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  mathematics,  than 
which,  at  least  so  much  of  them  as  relates  to  surveying, 
nothing  can  be  more  essentially  necessary  to  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  a  large  landed  estate,  the  bounds  of  some  part 
or  other  of  which  are  always  in  controversy.  Now, 
whether  he  has  time  between  this  and  next  spring  to  ac- 
quire a  sufficient  knowledge  of  these  studies  I  leave  it  to 
you  to  judge;  as  also  whether  a  boy  seventeen  years  old 
(which  will  be  his  age  next  November),  can  have  any  just 
notions  of  the  end  and  design  of  traveling.  I  have  already 
given  it  as  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  precipitating  this 
event,  unless  he  would  go  immediately  to  the  university 
for  two  or  three  years,  in  which  case  he  could  see  nothing 
of  America;  which  might  be  a  disadvantage  to  him,  as  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  every  man,  who  travels  with  a  view 
of  observing  the   laws  and   customs  of  other  countries. 
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should  be  able  to  give  some  description  of  the  situation 
and  government  of  his  own." 

Of  education  and  matrimony  General  Washington 
also  wrote  as  follows  to  Mr.  Benedict  Calvert: 

"My  step-son  and  ward,  Mr.  Custis,  has,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  paid  his  addresses  to  your  second  daughter ; 
and  having  made  some  progress  in  her  affections,  has  so- 
licited her  in  marriage.  How  far  a  union  of  this  kind 
can  be  agreeable  to  you,  you  best  can  tell ;  but  I  should 
think  myself  wanting  in  candor,  were  I  not  to  confess 
that  Miss  Nelly's  amiable  qualities  are  acknowledged  on 
all  hands,  and  that  an  alliance  with  your  family  will  be 
pleasing  to  his.  This  acknowledgment  being  made,  you 
must  permit  me  to  add.  Sir,  that  at  this  or  any  short  time, 
his  youth,  inexperience,  and  unripened  education  are,  and 
will  be  insuperable  obstacles,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  marriage.  As  his  guardian  I  consider  it 
my  indispensable  duty  to  carry  him  through  a  regular 
course  of  education  (many  branches  of  which,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  he  is  totally  deficient  in),  and  to  guide  his  youth 
to  a  more  advanced  age,  before  an  event,  on  which  his 
own  peace  and  the  happiness  of  another  are  to  depend, 
takes  place.  If  the  affection  which  they  have  avowed  for 
each  other  is  fixed  on  a  solid  basis,  it  will  receive  no  dim- 
inution in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years;  in  which  time 
he  may  prosecute  his  studies  and  render  himself  more  de- 
serving of  the  lady,  and  useful  to  society.  If,  unfortu- 
nately, as  they  are  both  young,  there  should  be  an  abate- 
ment of  affection  on  either  side,  or  both  sides,  it  had  better 
precede  than  follow  marriage.  Delivering  my  sentiments 
thus  freely,  will  not  I  hope,  Jead  you  into  a  belief  that  I 
am  desirous  of  breaking  off  the  match.  To  postpone  it  is 
all  I  have  in  view,  for  I  shall  recommend  to  the  young 
gentleman,  with  the  warmth  that  becomes  the  man  of 
honor,   to    consider    himself  as    much    engaged   to   your 
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daughter,  as  if  the  indissoluble  knot  were  tied ;  and  as  the 
surest  means  of  affecting  this,  to  apply  himself  closely  to 
his  studies,  by  which  he  will,  in  a  great  measure,  avoid 
those  little  flirtations  with  other  young  ladies,  that  may 
by  dividing  the  attention,  contribute  not  a  little,  to  divide 
the  affection." 

There  is  in  this  wise  and  manly  letter  a  touch 
of  the  aristocracy  of  the  times  to  which  Washington 
belonged,  and  the  remotest  hint  that  "  Miss  Nelly's  " 
only  commendable  qualities  were  on  the  side  of  mere 
amiability.  While  Washington  never  could  be  in- 
sincere he  was  voluminous  and  as  punctilious  of  cer- 
emony as  his  old  ally  the  Half-King. 

One  of  Washington's  early  biographers  writes 
of  him : 

"  He  here  (at  Mount  Vernon)  put  in  practice  that  sys- 
tem of  regularity  and  of  temperance  in  every  species  of 
indulgence  and  of  labor,  which  he  persevered  in,  as  far  as 
was  consistent  with  his  circumstances  and  situation,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  moments  were  numbered, 
and  divided,  and  devoted  to  his  various  objects  and  pur- 
suits. His  hours  of  rising  and  going  to  bed  were  the 
same  throughout  every  season  of  the  year.  He  always 
shaved,  dressed  himself,  and  answered  his  letters  by  candle- 
light in  summer  and  winter;  and  his  time  for  retiring  to 
rest  was  ^nine  o'clock,  whether  he  had  company  or  not. 
He  breakfasted  at  seven  o'clock  in  summer,  and  eight  in 
winter;  dined  at  two,  and  drank  his  tea,  of  which  he  was 
very  fond,  early  in  the  evening,  never  taking  any  supper. 
His  breakfast  always  consisted  of  four  small  corn-cakes, 
split,  buttered,  and  divided  into  quarters,  with  two  small 
sized  cups  of  tea.  At  dinner  "he  ate  with  a  good  appetite, 
but  was  not  choice  of  his  food;  drank  small-beer  at  his 
meals,  and  two  glasses  of  old  Madeira  after  the  cloth  was 
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removed.  He  scarcely  ever  exceeded  that  quantity.  The 
kernels  of  two  or  three  black-walnuts  completed  the 
repast." 

There  is  little  use  of  criticising  this  regimen  which 
must  have  kept  its  practicer  in  a  state  of  semi-in- 
toxication at  all  times,  and  did  undoubtedly  predis- 
pose him  to  the  numerous  sudden  "attacks"  of  ill- 
ness which  marked  his  life,  and  the  final  one  which 
closed  his  career  at  no  great  age.  What  could  Wash- 
ington know,  living  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, of  what  was  true  and  best  in  such  mat- 
ters? His  habits  of  eating  and  drinking  are  of  no 
earthly  consequence  other  than  as  applying  to  him- 
self, and  this  quotation  has  mainly  been  made  as  a 
subject  of  curiosity.  It  ■  may  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
mark, however,  that  there  are  few  subjects  so  difficult 
to  be  understood  perfectly,  and  really  so  little  un- 
derstood, at  the  present  day  even,  as  that  of  the 
fittest  and  best  foods  for  man  in  health  and  disease. 

Washington,  like  many  other  unwise  people  in 
that  way,  down  to  the  present  day,  regarded  illness 
as  Providential,  and  hence  a  matter  to  be  talked  of 
and  publicly  magnified,  instead  of  being  kept  in 
secret,  or  mentioned  shamefacedly  as  often  the  result 
of  some  inexcusable  and  unwise  excesses  and  irreg- 
ularity, or  direct  infringement  of  a  law  of  health. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

"LADY   WASHINGTON  "—MOUNT  VERNON  AND  THE 
WHITE   HOUSE. 

IN  November,  1775,  Mrs.  Washington  started  on 
her  first  trip  to  the  American  camp.  She  was 
attended  by  her  servants  and  a  small  escort  of  sol- 
diers, and  rode  in  her  own  carriage,  the  whole  turn- 
out making  quite  a  pompous  display,  greatly  more 
than  the  people  of  some  of  the  colonies  through  which 
she  passed  had  been  accustomed  to  see.  Her  son 
and  his  wife  (Eleanor  CalVert)  accompanied  her,  and 
she  received  every  attention  from  the  friends  of  the 
cause  of  the  colonies  on  the  'way.  Her  chariot, 
drawn  by  four  magnificent  horses  and  attended  by 
black  postilions  in  red  and  white  liveries,  must  haA^e 
been  a  strange  sight  even  in  that  day.  Whether 
this  pompous  affair  was  her  own  device,  or  whether 
she  was  acting  on  the  General's  advice,  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  at  any  rate  she  was  only  pursuing  a  fashion 
then  in  vogue  among  the  Virginia  aristocracy.  Her 
arrival  at  the  camp  at  Cambridge  was  made  quite  an 
event.  This  regal  turn-out,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
the  times  and  the  character  of  the  woman,  aided,  to 
some  extent,  no  doubt,  in  the  soldiers  at  once  giving 
her  the  title  of  "  Lady  Washington,"  which  was  con^ 
tinned  throughout  the  war,  and  which  does  not  even 
now  carry  with  it  any  disagreeable  impression. 
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In  the  long  inactivity  of  the  patriot  camp  around 
Boston  there  had  arisen  an  unseemly  levity  and  a 
disposition  to  squander  the  limited  temporary  provis- 
ions of  the  Congress  for  the  support  of  the  army. 
Officers  maintained  sumptuous  establishments,  balls 
were  frequent,  and  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, a  sort  of  state  dinners  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  With  all  the  extravagance,  not  to  speak 
of  corruption,  in  official  station  under  the  Govern- 
ment at  this  day,  no  such  thing  could  be  tolerated. 
General  Washington  submitted  to  this  indefensible 
state  of  affairs  in  the  army,  at  the  outset,  from  what 
he  considered  the  demands  of  the  times  and  the  dan- 
gers attending  his  assumption  of  too  great  regulating 
power.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  he  took 
no  interest  in  these  matters,  and  that  under  his 
heavy  burden  he  began  to  see  the  time  approach- 
ing when  he  should  be  compelled  to  declare  that  the 
sole  business  of  the  army  was  to  fight.  But  the 
coming  of  Mrs.  Washington  was  a  great  relief  to  the 
Commander-in-chief,  as  he  could  now  leave  the  re- 
ceptions at  head-quarters  in  her  charge  without 
offense  to  the  numerous  visitors  who  seemed  to  re- 
gard their  own  conduct  and  its  treatment  as  essential 
to  the  country's  salvation. 

After  the  removal  of  the  army  to  New  York  in 
the  spring  of  1776,  affairs  became  so  precarious  as  to 
make  it  necessary  for  most  of  the  ''  ladies  "  to  leave 
the  army,  and  Mrs.  Washington,  for  a  time  took  up 
her  residence  at  Philadelphia,  before  returning  to 
Mount  Vernon.     From  that  time  to  the  close  of  the 
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war  she  usually  joined  the  General  at  the  end  of 
each  campaign,  and  spent  the  winter  in  the  camp. 
Her  coming  was  always  hailed  with  delight  by  the 
soldiers  as  she  never  failed  to  turn  her  presence  in 
some  way  to  their  advantage.  She  was  entirely 
void  of  selfishness,  and  while  in  camp  instead  of  giv- 
ing her  attention  to  her  own  comfort,  devoted  it  in 
every  possible  way  to  the  amelioration  of  the  hard 
lot  of  the  suffering  soldiers.  While  she  made  no 
effort  to  be  a  Florence  Nightingale,  she  did  infuse  a 
good  influence  by  her  presence,  and  it  is  safe  too,  to 
say  that  many  an  afflicted  soldier  was  relieved  by 
her  miaistrations  or  intercessions.  Although  always 
wealthy,  Mrs.  Washington  was  never  an  idle  or  use- 
less woman.  After  the  revolutionary  spirit  was 
thoroughly  aroused  in  the  country,  and  opposition  to 
Great  Britian  took  the  shape  of  non-importation  and 
non-consumption,  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  engage 
iu  the  manufacture  of  home-spun  cloths.  She  ap- 
peared in  camp  in  gowns  made  of  her  own  manu- 
factured material,  some  of  them  having  rich  stripes 
of  silk  made  from  the  ravelings  of  old  garments,  rugs, 
silk  hose,  and  chair  covers.  Her  servants  at  camp 
were  dressed  in  domestic  cloth,  spun  on  a  dozen  or 
more  wheels  at  Mount  Vernon. 

Her  son,  John  Parke  Custis,  had  become  aid  to 
General  Washington,  and  while  serving  at  Yorktown 
took  a  camp  fever  of  which  he  died  at  Eltham,  soon 
after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  His  marriage  had 
proved  beneficial,  and  under  the  disinterested  and 
careful  attention  of  his  guardian  his  fingr  qualities 
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bad  been  developed,  and  he  had  taken  an  honorable 
position  in  the  affairs  of  his  State.  He  had  served 
v?ith  credit  in  the  Virginia  Legislature,  had  proven 
himself  a  fine  "  business  "  man,  and  had  before  him 
apparently  a  far  more  flattering  future  than  was  in 
any  way  indicated  in  his  youth.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  children, 
two  of  whom,  Eleanor  Parke  and  George  Washington 
Parke  Custis,  wei'e  adopted  by  General  Washington. 
Mrs.  Washington  and  her  husband  were  both  at  the 
side  of  her  son  at  his  death,  and  in  her  sorrow  the 
General  could  truly  sympathize,  as  he  had  taken  the 
same  deep  interest  in  the  young  man,  and  was  sin- 
cerely attached  to  him,  as  he  had  been  to  his  sister 
who  died  in  1773. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  Mount 
Vernon  became  a  great  center  of  attraction,  and  then 
more  than  ever  the  fine  qualities  of  its  mistress  were 
brought  into  full  play.  She  was  a  superior  manager, 
and  few  things  suffered  for  want  of  her  attention  in 
her  hospitable  home.  She  was  always  noted  for  her 
industry,  and  even  in  the  presence  of  her  visitors  at 
Mount  Vernon,  was  accustomed  to  engage  in  knit- 
ting, an  accomplishment  acquired  in  the  army  winter- 
quarters. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  1789,  accompanied  by 
her  grandchildren,  Mrs.  Washington  set  out  for  New 
York  City,  then  the  capital  of  the  Nation.  She 
traveled  in  a  carriage  attended  by  an  escort  of  horse- 
men. At  Philadelphia  she  was  received  with  great 
respect  by  the  governor  and  citizens,  and  entered  the 
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city  amidst  the  firing  of  cannon  and  ringing  of  bells ; 
at  Elizabethtown  the  President  met  her  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Governor  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
from  there  they  were  conveyed  together  in  a  splendid 
barge,  manned  by  thirteen  pilots  dressed  in  white  suits ; 
thirteen  guns  were  fired  in  her  honor  at  the  "  Battery," 
and  amidst  an  enthusiastic  multitude  they  were  landed 
at  Pick  Slip,  a  place  yet  famous  in  New  York. 

On  the  29th  of  May  Mrs.  Washington  gave  her 
first  reception  as  wife  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  attended,  it  is  said,  by  a  very  dis- 
tinguished selection  of  fashionable  and  official  people, 
and  was  probably  the  most  aristocratic  and  unrepub- 
lican  affair  of  the  kind  ever  given  by  a  President's 
wife.  Mrs.  Washington,  like  her  husband,  was  some- 
what aristocratic,  and  to  give  the  new  government  a 
pompous  send  off,  the  receptions  were  arranged  after 
the  style  of  the  French  and  English  court  "  drawing- 
rooms."  It  was  a  point  in  the  creed  of  the  principal 
managers  that  the  Republic  should  start  with  as  much 
ceremony  as  was  displayed  at  European  courts,  and 
Washington  acquiesced,  although  he  was  always  very 
much  annoyed  by  the  question  of  Presidential  eti- 
quette. And  although  it  was  some  time  before  things 
began  to  settle  down  into  a  reasonable  and  undem- 
onstrative temper  appropriate  to  the  spirit  and  needs 
of  the  Republic,  yet  the  regular  Friday  evening  re- 
ception, established  from  that  time,  and  held  from 
eight  to  ten  o'clock,  soon  began  to  be  attended  by  all 
families  of  respectability  without  special  invitation, 
and  either  native  or  foreign  in  birth.     It  was  a  dis- 
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tasteful  task  to  "  Lady  Washington,"  made  doubly  so 
by  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  precedent,  to  attempt 
to  organize  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  and  the  social  establishment  of  the 
Capital.  The  President  then  furnished  his  own  house, 
and  to  make  the  expense  less,  some  of  the  furniture 
of  Mount  Vernon  was  removed  to  the  Capital.  And 
while  the  "  White  House  "  was  plainly  furnished,  and 
the  tastes  of  its  mistress  were  simple  enough,  she 
was  impressed  with  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
her  position  and  example  to  the  country,  and  conse- 
quently was  very  exacting  and  formal  in  her  recep- 
tions, visits,  and  every  matter  of  conduct  before  the 
people.  There  was  a  kind  of  pomp  about  Washing- 
ton's Administration  which  Mr.  Adams  was  but  feebly 
able  to  imitate,  and  Mr.  Jefferson- was  not  willing  to 
tolerate,  and  which  has  never  since  been  maintained 
or  desired  at  the  seat  of  Government.  The  Mar- 
chioness D'Yuro  (Sally  McKean)  said  that  Washing- 
ton's first  levee  at  Philadelphia  was  brilliant  beyond 
imagination,  and  must  have  been  the  most  delightful 
affair  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  this  country.  How- 
ever this  may  have  appeared  to  the  patriot  of  that 
day,  it  was  not  really  true,  as  the  most  celebrated 
f§te  ever  given  in  Philadelphia  or  America  was  that 
called  the  "Meschianza"  by  the  British  officers  and 
their  Tory  friends  during  their  occupation  of  the 
capital  city  in  the  winter  of  1777.  Among  the 
chivalrous  leaders  of  the  "  Meschianza "  was  Major 
Andre,  and  among  the  favored  participants  the  woman 
who  became  the  wife  of  Benedict  Arnold. 
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Mrs.  Washington  was  not  greatly  inclined  to 
public  balls,  but  both  the  General  and  herself  were 
fond  of  theater-going,  and  it  is  said,  that  private 
theatricals  were  performed  at  the  White  House,  and 
although  this  may  be  doubted,  it  is  certain  that  she 
and  her  husband,  as  well  as  the  Vice-President  and 
Mrs.  Adams,  when  unrestrained  by  their  sense  of 
public  duty  and  necessity,  were  at  different  times,  de- 
lighted patrons  of  the  stage.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
to  be  counted  among  their  virtues. 

After  the  removal  of  the  Capital  to  Philadelphia, 
the  conditions  of  White  House  etiquette  remained 
about  the  same,  and  surrounded  as.  the  American 
Capital  was  then  by  the  wealth  and  elegance  of 
the  remains  of  ante-revolutionary  aristocracy  and 
monarchy,  the  learning  and  statesmanship  of  the  Na- 
tion, together  with  many  of  the  most  interesting 
representatives  of  European  countries,  it  was,  no 
doubt,  the  most  gorgeous  period  of  the  Republic,  and, 
indeed,  the  golden  age  in  the  history  of  gay  life  at 
the  "  Federal  City." 

In  the  eyes  of  foreign  representatives  the  court 
of  the  White  House  was  regarded  as  exceedingly 
plain  and  unpretentious,  while  the  extreme  repub- 
licans or  Jacobin  Democrats  considered  every  step 
as  pointing  towards  monarchy,  and  as  meriting  the 
contempt  and  censure  of  the  men  who  had  fought 
and  suffered  for  American  freedom. 

This  Government  was  inaugurated  in  the  cere- 
monious age  of  the  country,  when  pomp  was  of  the 
greatest  importance,  although  wealth  was  a  necessity. 
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But  learning  and  great  qualities  to  some  extent  dis- 
tinguished the  period.  Probably  no  Administration 
of  the  Government  has  been  surrounded  by  so  many 
interesting  and  attractive  characters  as  the  first,  under 
Washington. 

Mrs.  Washington  has  been  accused  of  being  a 
bitter  partisan.  Although  the  evil  attacks  upon  her 
husband  must  have  given  her  many  a  pang,  and 
sorely  tested  her  equanimity  at  times,  yet  no  charge 
of  political  bigotry  could  be  maintained  against  her. 
She  was  so  necessarily  connected  with  public  affairs 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  her  not  to  have  political 
preferences.  And  that-  these  lay  on  the  side  of  her 
husband  and  his  friends,  there  is  no  doubt.  She 
favored  the  elevation  of  John  Adams  to  the  Presi- 
dency, and  warmly  and  sincerely  congratulated  him 
on  his  election.  Public  life  was  not  at  all  in  keeping 
with  her  tastes,  and,  with  her  husband,  she  longed 
to  return  to  the  repose  of  Mount  Vernon,  In  the 
person  of  her  husband  she  had  given  many  years  of 
her  life  to  the  country;  and  when  she  was  called 
upon  to  stand  by  his  side  in  organizing  the  new 
government,  she  had  elevated  a  noble  standard,  and 
performed  her  part  well,  as  a  patriotic  duty. 

But  Mount  Vernon  was  never  to  be  the  quiet 
retreat  of  of  pre-revolutionary  days.  New  interests 
now  surrounded  it.  Her  grandchildren,  too,  had  ar- 
rived at  an  age  to  add  another  kind  of  responsibility 
to  her  home-life.  George  Washington  La  Fayette 
was  now  a  member  of  their  family,  and  Lawrence 
Lewis,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Fielding  Lewis,  was  also  an 
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inmate  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  soon  became  the  fa- 
vored suitor  for  the  hand  of  Eleanor  Custis. 

George  Washington  Parke  Custis  never  rose  to 
any  distinction  except  that  which  grew  out  of  his 
relation  to  Washington,  but  was  quite  as  great  a  man 
as  his  benefactor  expected  him  to  be.  He  died  at 
Arlington,  Virginia,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  1857, 
and  one  of  the  gi'eat  objects  of  his  life  had  been  to 
honor  the  memory  of  his  distinguished  parents,  by 
adoption. 

To  the  great  delight  of  Washington  Eleanor 
Parke  Custis  was  married  February  22,  1799,  to  his 
nephew,  Lawrence  Lewis,  who  was  one  of  his  fa- 
vorites, and  was  a  man  of  admirable  traits.  Mrs. 
Lewis  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  charming  women  of  her  day.  The  two 
other  children  of  John  Parke  Custis  became  the 
wives  of  "respectable  citizens,"  Law  and  Peter. 

But  few  of  Mrs.  Washington's  letters  to  any  of 
her  friends  have  ever  come  to  light,  yet  there 
must  have  been  many  of  them,  although  she  had 
not  her  husband's  inclination  or  faculty  for  letter- 
writing. 

Notwithstanding  the  bright  view  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton displayed  in  two  or  three  of  her  letters,  published 
very  widely  since  her  death,  touching  her  life  at  the 
National  Capital,  and  the  task  of  fixing  the  fashions 
of  the  "Republican  Court,"  yet  she  undoubtedly 
looked  upon  the  years  spent  away  from  Mount  Ver- 
non as  time  lost.  She  was  domestic  in  her  tastes, 
and  like  the  General  delighted  in  the  retirement  and 
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independency  of  the  farm.     One   who  enjoyed   the 
hospitality  of  Mount  Vernon  said  of  her: 

"  Every  thing  about  the  house  has  an  air  of  simplicity ; 
the  table  is  good,  but  not  ostentatious,  and  no  deviation 
is  seen  from  regularity  and  domestic  economy.  She  su- 
perintends the  whole,  and  joins  to  the  qualities  of  an 
excellent  housewife,  the  simple  dignity  which  ought  to 
characterize  the  woman  whose  husband  has  acted  the 
greatest  part  on  the  theatre  of  human  affairs,  while  pos- 
sessing that  amiability  and  manifesting  that  attention  to 
strangers  which  makes  the  hospitality  so  charming." 

Her  life  at  Mount  Vernon  was  noted  for  its  be- 
nevolence, and  her  charming  manners  and  the  wisdom 
of  her  conduct  undoubtedly  added  greatly  to  the 
historic  grandeur  which  hangs  over  the  home  of 
Washington. 

Mrs.  Washington  probably  appeared  at  her  best 
at  Mount  Vernon,  yet  there  is  no  question  that  as 
the  wife  of  the  first  President  of  the  United  States, 
she  maintained  the  honor  and  dignity  of  her  husband, 
was  a  source  of  pride  to  the  country,  established 
many  of  the  wise  usages  of  the  Capital,  and  under 
her  the  Presidential  Mansion  shone  with  more  splen- 
dor than  at  any  time  since.  It  is  quite  certain,  too, 
that  although  there  were  many  women  in  her  day 
who  would  have  been,  delighted  beyond  measure  to 
be  placed  in  her  position  as  mistress  of  the  White 
House  at  the  National  Capital,  she  was  probably  the 
only  one-  who  could  have  received  the  unanimous 
vote  of  her  sex  for  that  station.  Women  and  men 
alike  were  her  friends,     She  had,  indeed,  an  admir- 
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able  and  lovable  character,  and  as  an  exemplary 
Christian  she  remains  to-day  at  the  head  of  distin- 
guished American  women. 

On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  December,  she  sat 
by  the  bed  of  her  husband,  and  when  told  that  he 
was  gone,  she  replied:  "'Tis  well.  All  is  now  over; 
I  shall  soon  follow  him;  I  have  no  more  trials  to 
pass  through."  These  are  good  words,  and  happy  is 
the  person  who  is  able  to  utter  them  sincerely  under 
similar  circumstances.  With  her  mourned  Congress, 
the  country,  and  the  whole  civilized  world.  Wash- 
ington was  the  central  figure  of  the  age,  and  to  him 
all  mankind  was  related.  From  every  source  came 
the  heart-felt  sympathy  of  millions  who  shared  with 
her  the  loss. 

By  the  will  of  her  husband  she  was  appointed 
administratrix  of  the  estate,  with  Washington's 
nephews,  William  Augustine  Washington,  Bushrod 
Washington,  George  Steptoe  Washington,  Samuel 
Washington,  Lawrence  Lewis,  and  George  Washing- 
ton Parke  Custis,  as  associate  executors. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  kept  up  the 
hospitality  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  received  its  many 
visitors  with  the  appearance  of  much  of  her  old 
vigor.  But  as  she  had  said,  the  time  for  her  to  fol- 
low soon  came.  She  died  of,  "bilious  fever,"  May 
22,  1802,  and  her  remains  now  lie  in  a  marble  coffin 
by  her  husband's  at  Mount  Vernon.  President 
Monroe  had  places  prepared  for  them  at  the  Capital, 
according  to  the  original  design  of  Congress,  but 
still  side  by  side  they  lie  in  the  tomb  on  the  Potomac. 
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It  does  not  appear  from  the  rather  remarkable 
and  interesting  will  of  Mrs.  Washington,  made  and 
signed  by  her  March  4,  1802,  that  she  was  at  all 
disturbed  by  the  question  of  slavery,  as  had  been 
her  distinguished  husband. 

From  the  display  of  wine  and  bottles  made  as 
bequests  in  Mrs.  Washington's  will,  nobody  could 
suppose  that  the  subject  of  temperance  very  seriously 
affected  the  first  "Lady  of  the  White  House."  Yet 
Mrs.  Washington  and  her  husband  looked  with 
anxiety  upon  the  growing  tendency  toward  strong 
drink  in  this  country,  and  in  this  as  in  other  things 
were  exemplary  models  in  their  day. 

Mrs.  Washington  was  a  communicant  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  in  the  prayers  of  the  church 
always  knelt  while  her  husband  stood.  For  the 
greater  part  of  her  life  she  was  accustomed  to  read 
the  Bible  every  morning,  and  pass  an  hour  in  prayer 
and  meditation.  On  this  practice  was  founded, 
doubtlessly,  to  a  great  extent,  the  beauty  of  her 
character. 

In  person  Mrs.  Washington  was  not  at  all  com- 
parable with  many  of  the  brilliant  and  queenly  women 
who  gathered  at  Philadelphia  during  her  husband's 
long  Administration.  She  was  rather  short  and 
small,  but  rotund  and  well-shaped.  She  had  a  beauti- 
ful face  which  was  lit  up  by  dark  eyes ;  possessed 
an  admirable  temper  and  exceedingly  winning  man- 
ners; maintained  generally  a  cheerful  and  delightful 
deportment,  and  was  probably  of  a  more  social  turn 
than  Washington. 

40 
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As  she  grew  older  her  face,  voice,  and  manners 
became  more  like  her  husband's.  This  was  natural 
enough,  but  did  not,  as  some  suppose,  spring  from 
that  law,  by  no  means  universal,  which  controls  weak 
natures  closely  related  to  the  strong.  The  secret  of 
these  signs  of  more  perfect  oneness  lay  far  beyond 
such  gross  conditions.  Soul  affinity  may  be  the  work 
and  growth  of  a  life-time. 

The  influence  Mrs.  Washington  had  upon  the  life 
of  her  husband  is  now  more  a  matter  of  inference 
and  tradition  than  otherwise,  as  with  her  own  hands 
she  committed  to  the  flames  all  the  letters  and  written 
traces  of  their  confidences  and  interchanges  of  thought 
and  affection.  If  she  grew  like  him  in  wisdom  and 
the  mere  externals  of  beauty  and  method,  he  became 
like  her  in  the  warm,  inner  graces  of  life.  No  woman 
of  this  country  ever  had  such  opportunities  as  Mrs. 
Washington,  speaking  in  the  manner  of  the  strong- 
minded  of  this  day.  Yet  only  in  the  world  of  fashion 
could  she  have  fixed  her  decrees  and  fancies.  With 
greater  ambition  her  influence  on  national  affairs  would 
have  been  at  least  of  doubtful  character.  She  lived 
up  to  her  own  standard.  It  was  her  glory  to  reflect 
simply,  the  splendor  of  her  husband,  and  in  him  she 
more  than  lived  her  highest  ideal  before  the  world. 

That  she  was  a  Christian  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
that  her  religious  principles  were  of  that  fortunate 
nature  which  penetrates  the  clouds  of  the  seeming, 
and  tastes  beforehand  the  delights  of  the  real,  and 
gives  a  truer  purpose  to  the  events  of  life  and  death, 
is  not  so  certain. 
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It  is  said  that  the  death  of  her  husband  unhinged 
her,  that  with  him  her  earthly  sun  set,  and  the  joy 
of  life  went  out.  But  this  view  can  hardly  be  true. 
Did  she  not  turn  from  contemplating  the  dead,  and 
objects  familiar  and  once  dear,  to  contemplate  the 
living,  transplanted,  who  she  felt  was  not  wholly 
absent  and  whom  she  soon  should  join?  For  when 
she  discovered  that  her  time  was  come,  she  grew 
young  again,  and  a  new  gladness  marked  the  closing 
scene  in  the  beautiful  life  of  the  wife  of  the  first 
President. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

GLANCE  AT  MOUNT  VERNON  OF  TO-DAY— THE  TOMB 
OF  WASHINGTON. 

ONE  day  in  August,  1881,  I  went  from  Washing- 
ton City  to  Mount  Vernon  on  an  excursion 
boat  at  one  dollar  for  the  round  trip. 

At  a  wooden  wharf  built  out  twenty  yards,  per- 
haps, into  the  Potomac,  the  passengers,  about  a  hun- 
dred, were  landed,  under  the  direction  of  agents  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  Association,  and  conducted  to  the 
tomb  and  old  residence  of  Greneral  Washington. 

The  location  of  Mount  Vernon  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  desirable  on  the  banks  of  this  great 
river.  The  residence  stands  about  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  up  the  hill-side 
and  over  the  lawn  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  river.  The  entire  water  front  of  the  farm,  now 
reduced  to  two  hundred  acres,  is  covered  with  oaks, 
ashes,  maples,  elms,  sycamores,  and  some  other  trees 
of  large  growth,  some  of  them  having  been  old  trees 
in  the  days  of  Washington.  These  fine  old  trees 
extend  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  Potomac,  which 
here  has  no  marshy  border,  although  its  shallow 
margin  makes  it  necessary,  as  it  did  a  hundred  years 
ago,  to  run  a  causeway  or  wharf  far  out  to  reach 
water  deep   enough   to  float  a   boat  of  large  size. 
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From  the  landing  a  narrow  macadamized  road  leads 
up  the  long,  gently  sloping  hill,  by  the  tomb  to  the 
mansion.  On  the  side  of  this  road  midway  between 
the  wharf  and  the  residence  is  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington with  that  of  several  of  his  relatives.  The 
road  also  passes  near  the  original  vault  in  the  side 
of  the  hill,  under  a  huge  old  red-oak  tree,  where 
Washington's  remains  were  first  deposited. 

This  little  brick-walled  cavern  is  still  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  as  is  the  old  ice-house  near  by. 
The  road  then  passes  the  end  of  the  old  brick  stable 
or  barn,  the  only  structure  not  of  wood  now  at 
Mount  Vernon.  Now,  enters  a  lawn  at  the  rear  of 
the  mansion  between  the  "family  kitchen"  and  three 
other  square  or  oblong,  one-story  wood  buildings  used 
in  the  days  of  Washington  as  laundry,  smoke  and 
store  houses.  The  family  kitchen  stands  at  least 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  entrance  to  the  "family 
dining  room"  in  the  mansion,  which  is  reached  by  a 
covered  brick  walk  to  the  end  of  the  mansion,  and 
an  exposed  tile  walk  by  the  side  of  the  "library 
room"  to  the  door  of  the  dining  room.  In  one  end 
of  the  kitchen  is  a  long  pantry,  and  in  the  other  end 
a  huge  fire-place  in  which  still  hangs  the  iron  crane 
used  for  cooking  in  the  old  times.  By  the  side  of 
this  fire-place  in  the  wooden  wall  is  a  brick  oven. 
Outside  of  this  kitchen  is  the  well,  sixty-five  feet 
deep,  from  which  the  water  was  drawn,  mainly,  for 
the  use  of  the  family.  There  was  also  a  spring 
house  below  the  hill,  near  the  river,  which  the  Asso- 
ciation yet  keep  in  order.     Across  the  lawn  at  the 
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rear  of  the  mansion  is  another  row  of  one-story 
buildings,  similar  to  those  described  on  the  other 
side,  the  first  being  the  "state  kitchen,"  the  next 
the  butler's  residence,  and  the  road  passing  out,  as 
on  the  other  side,  between  the  kitchen  and  the  other 
buildings.  From  the  state  kitchen  a  covered  brick 
walk  extends  to  the  end  of  the  mansion,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  "  banquet  hall "  or  "  state  dining 
room"  is  then  reached  by  the  open  tile  walk  at  the 
side  of  the  mansion.  The  glade  or  level  lawn  in  rear 
of  the  mansion  extends  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
back  to  the  orchard  and  fields,  and  opens  out  to  a 
width  of  a  hundred  yards  half-way  of  its  length, 
and  is  lined  on  both  sides  by  a  cluster  of  old  trees, 
one  of  which,  a  magnolia  about  fifty  feet  high,  is 
said  to  have  been  planted  by  Washington  himself. 
On  one  side  of  this  lawn  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
trees  and  back  of  the  barn  is  the  garden,  and  back 
of  the  garden  is  the  orchard.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  glade  are  the  flower  garden  and  hot-house,  and 
back  of  these  were  the  brick  quarters  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Washingtons.  These  and  the  floral 
hot-house,  all  of  brick,  were  destroyed  by  fire  some 
years  ago. 

In  front  of  the  mansion,  extending  to  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  is  an  open  lawn,  fifty  by  a  hundred  yards 
in  size,  without  a  tree,  shrub,  or  flower.  Neither  in 
this  nor  the  glade  nor  lawn  in  the  rear  was  there 
ever  cultivated  shrub  or  flower.  These  were  all  left 
to  the  gardens,  far  out  of  sight  in  the  rear.  In  the 
flower  garden  are  some  old  box-wood  hedges,  two  of 
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them  said  to  have  been  planted  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  ago.  The  Mount  Vernon  house  fronts 
on  the  Potomac  River  upon  which  it  has  a  clear  look 
out  through  and  above  the  belt  of  trees  on  the  side 
and  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  Here  the  river  is  one 
mile  wide,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streams 
of  the  whole  country.  From  the  house  a  long  stretch 
of  the  river  towards  the  City  of  Washington,  sixteen 
miles  away,  is  seen.  A  porch  ten  or  twelve  feet 
wide  extends  the  entire  front  of  the  building,  and 
reaches  to  the  roof  above  the  second  story  windows. 
This  porch  is  supported  by  several  old  wooden  col- 
umns. Two  doors  open  upon  this  porch,  one  from 
the  banquet  hall,  and  one  from  the  hall  running 
through  the  center  of  the  house.  The  hall  is  at 
least  ten  feet  wide,  and  in  it  is  a  stair-way  leading 
to  the  second  floor.  This  hall  also  has  a  door  open- 
ing upon  the  long  glade  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 
Doors  from  it  open  into  four  rooms,  and  it  is  the 
most  desirable  and  attractive  part  of  the  entire 
building.  These  four  rooms,  two  on  each  side  of 
the  hall,  constituted  the  ground-floor  of  the  original 
house  as  Washington  inherited  it.  One  was  the 
family  dining  room,  and  the  others  are  called  "the 
old  library,"  or  "Mrs.  Washington's  room,"  "the 
parlor,"  or  "Miss  Nellie  Custis's  music  room,"  and 
"  La  Fayette's  room,"  because  La  Fayette  used  it  when 
visiting  Washington  after  the  Revolution.  These 
rooms  are  nearly  square  with  low  ceilings,  single 
windows  high  above  the  floors,  and  fire-places  in  the 
corners  with   very  plain  wooden  mantles.      In  the 
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Nellie  Custis  parlor  is  the  old  harpsichord  on  which 
the  prettly  Nellie  exhibited  one  of  her  two  or  three 
accomplishments.  The  little  old  piano-like  instru- 
ment cost  Washington  a  thousand  dollars.  In  the 
dining  room  there  is  a  little  side-board,  half  circular 
with  four  square  legs,  and  on  it  two  knife  boxes 
unlike  any  now  in  vogue,  which  belonged  to  the 
house  in  the  life-time  of  Washington. 

Above  these  rooms  are  four  or  five  similar  rooms, 
"bedrooms,"  with  ceilings  a  foot  or  more  lower 
than  those  on  the  first  floor,  each  with  a  low  window, , 
and  half  of  them  looking  out  under  the  big-  porch 
facing  the  Potomac.  From  the  halls  all  these  rooms 
on  both  floors  are  now  secured  from  intruders  by 
lattice  iron  gates. 

On  one  end  of  this  original  building  Washington 
erected  his  banquet  hall,  the  entire  width  of  the 
house,  with  a  door  opening  on  the  front  porch,  a 
door  to  the  Nellie  Custia  parlor,  and  the  door  of 
entrance  from  the  state  kitchen.  This  is  built  with 
a  ceiling  the  height  of  the  two  stories  of  the  old 
part  of  the  house,  has  in  it  the  old  Italian  marble 
mantle  often  described,  and  is  the  most  desirable,  if 
not  the  only  desirable  room  in  the  house.  On  the 
other  end  of  the  old  building  Washington  made 
another  addition  in  which  he  put  his  library  or  office, 
and  along  its  end  there  is  a  porch.  Besides  the 
library  on  the  first  floor  in  this  addition  there  are 
two  little  "presses"  for  storing  articles,  and  in  the 
walls  were  Washington's  book-case  and  several  secret 
receptacles  for  his  papers.     Also  a  little  haU  from 
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which  a  narrow  stairway  leads  to  the  second  floor, 
where  are  to  be  found  some  quaint  "presses"  for 
storing  bedclothes,  etc.,  and  Washington's  bedroom 
in  which  he  died,  and  which  now  has  in  it  the  big 
square  bedstead  made  for  his  own  use.  Over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  house  above  the  second  floor, 
and  in  the  roof  above  the  big  porch  fronting  the 
river  there  are  several  poor  little  low  hot  boxes  or 
bedrooms,  each  with  a  little  dormer  window.  In  one 
of  these,  over  the  room  in  which  Washington  died, 
Mrs.  Washington  took  up  her  quarters  after  that 
event,  and  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  leave  it. 

From  a  modern  "stand-point"  this  house  leaves 
an  unfavorable  impression  on  the  intelligent  beholder. 
In  fact,  a  more  undesirable  place  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  these  days.  It  is,  altogether,  a  quaint 
old  place,  a  relic  of  an  age  and  a  social  state  which 
have  without  detriment,  passed  away,  and  perhaps 
few  of  the  pilgrims  to  this  spot,  at  this  day,  have 
auy  regrets  that  it  tells  a  story  wholly  of  the  past. 
Of  desire  to  see  its  age  and  spirit  revived. 

Under  the  care  of  its  present '  owners  Mount 
Vernon  is  kept  in  repair,  and  for  a  fee  exhibited  to 
the  curious,  if  not  also  patriotic,  traveler.  Each 
room  of  the  mansion  is  under  the  especial  supey- 
vision  of  a  committee  of  women  from  some  State, 
and  each  State  has  a  vice-regent  or  president  in  the 
Association.  So,  for  a  time  the  country  may  rest  at 
ease  as  to  the  safety  and  care  of  this  interesting, 
aristocratic  remnant  of  an  aristocratic  age. 

The  plain  cave  or  vault  in  which  rest  the  ashes 
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of  Washington  and  his  wife  is  built  of  brick,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  in  accord  with  his  desire ;  other- 
wise a  splendid  marble  monument  would  have  been 
erected  long  ago.  A  generous  people  who  would 
readily  give  the  money  to  pay  the  enormous  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars  an  acre  for  Mount  Vernon, 
would  not  have  stopped  at  that  only  out  of  respect 
for  the  man  whose  name  they  revered  above  all 
others  on  earth.  Two  huge  iron  gates  guard  the 
entrance  to  the  tomb,  in  the  vestibule  of  which  are 
the  remains  of  Washingtcm  and  his  wife,  each  her- 
metically sealed  in  great  marble  sarcophagi.  On  the 
end  of  one  is  the  word  Washington,  and  on  its  top 
George  Washington;  and  on  the  other  simply  Martha 
Washington.  These  two  coffins  are  in  full  view  of 
all  eyes;  but  the  gates  are  never  opened,  nor  have 
they  been  since  the  last  of  the  Washingtons  was 
placed  in  the  vault  beyond.  The  gates  were  then 
locked  and  the  key  thrown  in  the  river  that  there 
might  be  less  temptation  to  gratify  the  curious,  or 
disturb  the  quiet  of  the  place. 

A  brick  wall  separates  this  cave  into  two  parts. 
In  the  rear  of  this  wall,  and  wholly  unseen,  are  the 
bodies  of  about  thirty  of  the  Washington  family  and 
relatives,  among  which  is  that  of  Nellie  Custis,  the 
wife  of  Washington's  nephew,  Lawrence  Lewis. 
Monuments  to  the  memory  of  some  of  these,  as 
Bushrod  Washington,  long  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Nellie  Custis,  and  others,  stand 
without  the  plain  brick  cavern. 

None  of  the  Presidents  have  plainer  tombs,  and 
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most  of  them  are  much  more  pretentious ;  even  that 
of  Andrew  Johnson  whose  great  theme  in  life  was 
that  he  was  one  of  the  common  people,  and  prided 
himself  on  being  like  them,  and  in  living  for  and 
with  the  masses.  Franklin  Pierce  and  James  Buch- 
anan whose  wills  were  consulted  in  the  erection  of 
monuments  to  mark  the  places  where  their  remains 
lie,  have  plain  and  unshowy  monuments,  not  by 
any  means  equal  to  many  of  their  less  distinguished, 
but  more  snobbish  and  vulgar  neighbors.  The  grave 
of  John  Tyler  is  yet  unmarked  by  a  monument, 
and  the  same  may  really  be  said  of  several  other 
Presidents. 

Washington's  mind  was  of  the  most  peculiarly 
conservative  type,  and  although  he  did  not  get  down 
to  the  interchange  of  vulgar  associations  and  friend- 
ships, and  had  few  or  no  familiars  in  all  his  life,  as 
boy  or  man,  his  aristocracy  was  that  of  the  age 
rather  than  of  the  man.  Formality  he  deemed  due 
from  him  by  reason  of  the  honor  of  the  country. 
Under  this  conviction  he  always  labored.  And  while 
he  never  forgot  the  dignity  of  the  man  he  never  in 
his  riper  days  had  the  unmanliness  to  utter  a  pre- 
tension, or  exhibit  in  word  or  act,  pride  of  position, 
honors,  wealth,  or  other  circumstances. 

The  tomb  of  Washington  is  connected  with  the 
mansion  by  an  electric  burglar  alarm.  So  that  the 
slightest  foot-fall  or  disturbance  on  the  floor  of  the 
cave,  where  rest  the  two  precious  marble  coffins 
would  be  known  instantly  at  the  mansion.  Not- 
withstanding   this    and    other    precautions,   during 
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the  recent  war  a  soldier  of  diminutive  pattern  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  his  small  body  through  over  the 
iron  gates,  and  breaking  from  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington a  slip  which  he  carried  away  as  a  sacred 
memento. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  various  degrees  of 
respect,  reverence,  and  superstition  with  which  the 
tomb  and  old  home  of  Washington  are  viewed. 

It  is  a  common  usage  for  steamboats  passing  this 
spot  to  toll  their  bells  in  token  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  So,  other 
crafts  gliding  along  the  beautiful  river  display  some 
mark  of  respect,  or  in  some  way  note  the  spot  uni- 
versally deemed  sacred.  Even  during  Washington's 
life-time  this  reverence  and  awe  were  wide-spread. 
His  red  and  white  friends  diffused  the  faith  in  his 
special  mission  for  th'e  establishment  of  a  new  era 
in  human  progress  and  government.  His  own  con- 
duct went  far  toward  establishing  this  belief,  and 
while  the  fact  may  not  be  controverted,  and,  perhaps, 
should  not  be  if  it  could,  the  air  of  superstition  that 
overhangs  the  memory  of  Washington  when  started 
by  objects  associated  with  his  life  or  death,  is  often 
ludicrous,  and  is  only  shorn  of  its  force  by  the  low 
intellectual  standing  of  its  holders.  The  case  is 
illustrated  in  the  conduct  of  the  thief  who  appro- 
priated all  the  valuables  in  the  safe  he  had  opened 
except  a  costly  gold  medal  of  Washington,  from  the 
dread  that  if  he  took  that  some  evil  would  befall 
him.  This  same  spirit  is  seen  in  the  reverence  with 
which  objects  are  mostly  looked  upon  by  visitors  at 
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Mount  Vernon.     Personal  sorrow   would  sometime 
follow  desecration  of  this  spot. 

If  the  hundred  people  who  went  on  the  boat 
which  carried  me  to  Mount  Vernon,  be  taken  as  the 
average  of  pilgrims  and  sight-seers,  it  would  not  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  any  thing  of  them.  Few  of 
them  were  either  reading  or  thinking  people,  and 
most  of  them  were  extremely  ignorant.  They  were, 
however,  quite  a  matter  of  fact  set,  and  money  had 
evidently  always  been  of  more  importance  to  them 
than  refinement  and  grammar. 

The  young  mother  of  two  spider-like  children 
who  sat  near  me  on  the  boat,  and  who  had  evidently 
traveled  far,  innocently  asked  her  red-headed  hus- 
band in  what  State  Washington  City  is  located.  He 
put  her  right,  and  then  told  her  to  write  home  and 
say  they  had  just  made  a  visit  to  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  boat  had  touched,  that-  the  folks 
might  know  she  was  making  an  extended  geograph- 
ical tour. 

There  was  an  occasional  display  of  levity  in  the 
little  group  of  visitors  to  Mount  Vernon,  which 
greatly  startled  and  chagrined  the  more  awe-stricken. 
Two  young  girls,  who  ran  by  the  side  of  the  red 
and  common  faced  interpreter,  were  engrossed  by  the 
idea  of  the  ridiculous  in  the  whole  thing.  A  horse 
standing  in  a  shed  near  the  old  stable,  they  said  was 
Washington's  horse.  The  dog  in  the  kennel,  they, 
called  Washington's  dog;  and  every  impossible  thing 
they  turned  to  fun.  In  all  of  which  they  seemed 
to   be  justified,  I  thought,  by  the  tone  of  solemn 
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humbuggery  with  which  the  guide  sang  out,  "The 
tree  under  which  Washington  was  accustomed  to 
rest  when  he  came  home  from  the  wars,"  and  other 
such  improbable  things. 

When  the  guide  said  that  on  the  death  of  the 
General,  Mrs.  Washington  had  shut  herself  up  in 
one  of  the  miserable  little  garret  rooms  in  the  roof 
of  the  mansion,  and  had  not  left  it  tiU  she  was  car- 
ried out,  a  woman  exclaimed,  quite  audibly,  that 
Washington's  wife  was  a  bigger  fool  than  she  had 
taken  her  to  be.  This  outburst  was  deemed  utterly 
uncalled  for  and  sacrilegious  by  others,  and  a  really 
enthusiastic  "  male  "  pilgrim  said  it  was  a  sad  display 
of  depravity,  and  that  the  feelings  and  conduct  of 
Mrs.  Washington,  whatever  they  were,  should  be  re- 
spected through  all  time.  But  the  woman  had  ex- 
pressed a  truth,  and  that  also  deserved  to  be  re- 
spected. Neither  the  thoughts,  nor  deeds,  nor  ways 
of  any  person,  however  important  the  person,  are 
worthy  of  respect  only  as  they  appeal  to  wise  judg- 
ment, educated  reason,  refined  taste,  to  mere  right. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

SAYINGS  OF  WASHINGTON. 

AMONG  the  numerous  maxims  and  notable  say- 
ings of  Washington  found  in  his  messages, 
speeches,  addresses,  letters,  and  other  writings,  the 
following  are  a  few  of  the  more  disconnected  and 
striking,  as  illustrative  of  his  personal,  social,  and  politi- 
cal principles;  and  are  placed  here  with  the  hppe 
that  they  may  not  be  an  unacceptable  ending  to  this 
effort  to  place  in  convenient  and  readable  shape  most 
of  the  noteworthy  and  valuable  events  and  points  in 
the  life  and  times  of  the  First  President  of  the 
United  States. 

RULES    OK    BEHAVIOR. 

1.  Every  action  in  company  ought  to  be  with  some 
sign  of  respect  to  those  present. 

2.  In  the  presence  of  others,  sing  not  to  yourself  with 
a  humming  noise,  nor  drum  with  your  fingers  or  feet. 

3.  Sleep  not  when  others  speak,  sit  not  when  others 
stand,  speak  not  when  you  should  hold  your  peace,  walk 
not  when  others  stop. 

4.  Turn  not  your  back  to  others,  especially  in  speaking; 
jog  not  the  table  or  desk  on  which  another  reads  or  writes; 
lean  not  on  any  one. 

5.  Be  no  flatterer ;  neither  play  with  any  one,  that  de- 
lights not  to  be  played  with. 

6.  Read  no  letters,  books,  or  papers  in  company;  but, 
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when  there  is  a  necessity  for  doing  it,  you  must  ask  leave. 
Come  not  near  the  books  or  writings  of  any  one  so  as  to 
read  them,  unless  desired,  nor  give  your  opinion  of  them 
unasked;  also,  look  not  nigh  when  another  is  writting 
a  letter. 

7.  Let  your  countenance  be  pleasant,  but  in  serious 
matters  somewhat  grave. 

8.  Show  not  yourself  glad  at  the  misfortune  of  another, 
though  he  were  your  enemy. 

9.  When  you  meet  with  one  of  greater  quality  than 
yourself,  stop  and  retire,  especially  if  it  be  at  a  door  or 
any  strait  place,  to  give  way  for  him  to  pass. 

10.  They  that  are  in  dignity,  or  in  office,  have  in  all 
places  precedency ;  but,  whilst  they  are  young,  they  ought 
to  respect  those  that  are  their  equals  in  birth  or  other 
qualities,  though  they  have  no  public  charge. 

11.  It  is  good  manners  to  prefer  them  to  whom  we 
speak  before  ourselves,  especially  if  they  be  above  us,  with 
whom  in  no  sort  we  ought  to  begin. 

12.  Let  your  discourse  with  men  of  business  be  short 
and  comprehensive. 

13.  In  visiting  the  sick,  do  not  presently  play  the 
physician,  if  you  be  not  knowing  therein. 

14.  In  writing,  or  speaking,  give  to  every  person  his 
due  title,  according  to  his  degree  and  the  custom  of  the 
place. 

15.  Strive  not  with  your  superiors  in  argument, 
but  always  submit  your  judgment  to  others  with 
modesty. 

16.  Undertake  not  to  teach  your  equal  in  the  art  him- 
self professes ;  it  savors  of  arrogancy. 

17.  When  a  man  does  all  he  can,  though  it  succeeds 
not  well,  blame  not  him  that  did  it. 

18.  Being  to  advise  or  reprehend  any  one,  consider 
whether  it  ought  to  be  in  public  or  in  private,  presently  or 
at  some    other  time,  in  what  terms   to    do   it;   and,    in 
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reproving,  show  no  signs  of  choler,  but  do  it  with  sweetness 
and  mildness. 

19.  Take  all  admonitions  thankfully,  in  what  time  or 
place  soever  given ;  but  afterwards,  not  being  culpable, 
take  a  time  or  place  convenient  to  let  him  know  it  that 
gave  them. 

20.  Mock  not  nor  jest  at  any  thing  of  importance; 
break  no  jests  that  are  sharp-biting,  and,  if  you  deliver 
any  thing  witty  and  pleasant,  abstain  from  laughing  thereat 
yourself. 

21.  Wherein  you  reprove  another,  be  unblamable  your- 
self; for  example  is  more  prevalent  than  precepts. 

22.  Use  no  reproachful  language  against  any  or«, 
neither  curse,  nor  revile. 

23.  Be  not  hasty  to  believe  flying  reports  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  any. 

24.  In  your  apparel,  be  modest,  and  endeavor  to  ac- 
commodate nature,  rather  than  to  procure  admiration; 
keep  to  the  fashion  of  your  equals,  such  as  are  civil  and 
orderly  with  respect  to  times  and  places. 

25.  Play  not  the  peacock,  looking  everywhere  about 
you  to  see  if  you  be  well  decked,  if  your  shoes  fit  well,  if 
your  stockings  sit  neatly,  and  clothes,  handsomely. 

26.  Associate  yourself  with  men  of  good  quality,  if 
you  esteem  your  own  reputation;  for  it  is  better  to  be 
alone,  than  in  bad  company. 

27.  Let  your  conversation  be  without  malice  or  envy, 
for  it  is  a  sign  of  a  tractable  and  commendable  nature ; 
and,  in  all  causes  of  passion,  admit  reason  to  govern. 

28.  Be  not  immodest  in  urging  your  friend  to  dis- 
cover a  secret, 

29.  Utter  not  base  and  frivolous  things  amongst  grave 
and  learned  men ;  nor  very  difficult  questions  or  subjects 
among  the  ignorant;  nor  things  hard  to  be  believed. 

30.  Speak  not  of  doleful  things  in  time  of  mirth,  nor 
at  the  table ;  speak  not  of  melancholy  things,  as  death  and 
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wounds,  and  if  others  mention  them,  change,  if  you  can, 
the  discourse.  Tell  not  your  dreams,  but  to  your  intimate 
friend. 

31.  Break  not  a  jest  where  none  takes  pleasure  in 
mirth;  laugh  not  aloud,  nor  at  all  without  occasion.  Deride 
no  man's  misfortune,  though  there  seem  to  be  some  cause. 

32.  Speak  not  injurious  words,  neither  in  jest  nor  ear- 
nest; scoff  at  none,  although  they  give  occasion. 

33.  Be  not  forward,  but  friendly  and  courteous;  the 
first  to  salute,  hear,  and  answer ;  and  be  not  pensive,  when 
it  is  a  time  to  converse. 

34.  Detract  not  from  others,  neither  be  excessive  in 
commending. 

35.  Go  not  thither,  where  you  know  not  whether  you 
shall  be  welcome  or  not.  Give  not  advice  without  being 
asked,  and,  when  desired,  do  it  briefly. 

36.  If  two  contend  together,  take  not  the  part  of  either 
unconstrained,  and  be  not  obstinate  in  your  own  opinion ; 
in  things  indifferent,  be  of  the  major  side. 

37.  Reprehend  not  the  imperfections  of  others,  for  that 
belongs  to  parents,  masters,  and  superiors. 

38.  Gaze  not  on  the  marks  or  blemishes  of  others,  and 
ask  not  how  they  came.  What  you  may  speak  in  secret 
to  your  friend,  deliver  not  before  others. 

39.  Speak  not  in  an  unknown  tongue  in  company,  but 
in  your  own  language,  and  that  as  those  of  quality  do,  and 
not  as  the  vulgar;  sublime  matters  treat  seriously. 

40.  Think  before  you  speak,  pronounce  not  imper- 
fectly, nor  bring  out  your  words  too  hastily,  but  orderly 
and  distinctly. 

41.  When  another  speaks,  be  attentive  yourself,  and 
disturb  not  the  audience.  If  any  hesitate  in  his  words, 
help  him  not,  nor  prompt  him,  without  being  desired ;  in- 
terrupt him  not,  nor  answer  him,  till  his  speech  be  ended. 

42.  Treat  with  men  at  fit  times  about  business;  and 
whisper  not  in  the  company  of  others. 
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43.  Make  no  comparisons ;  and,  if  any  of  the  company 
be  commended  for  any  brave  act  of  virtue,  commend  not 
another  for  the  same. 

44.  Be  not  apt  to  relate  news,  if  you  know  not  the 
truth  thereof.  In  discoursing  of  things  you  have  heard, 
name  not  your  author  always.     A  secret  discover  not. 

45.  Be  not  curious  to  know  the  affairs  of  others,  neither 
approach  to  those  that  speak  in  private. 

46.  Undertake  not  what  you  can  not  perform,  but  be 
careful  to  keep  your  promise. 

47.  When  you  deliver  a  matter,  do  it  without  passion, 
and  with  discretion,  however  mean  the  person  be  you 
do  it  to. 

48.  When  your  superiors  talk  to  any  body,  hearken 
not,  neither  speak,  nor  laugh. 

49.  In  disputes,  be  not  so  desirous  to  overcome,  as  not 
to  give  liberty  to  each  one  to  deliver  his  opinion ;  and 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  major  part,  especially  if 
they  are  judges  of  the  dispute. 

50.  Be  not  tedious  in  discourse ;  make  not  many  digres- 
sions, nor  repeat  often  the  same  manner  of  discourse. 

51.  Speak  not  evil  of  the  absent,  for  it  is  unjust. 

52.  Make  no  show  of  taking  great  delight  in  your 
victuals ;  feed  not  with  greediness ;  cut  your  bread  with  a 
knife ;  lean  not  on  the  table ;  neither  find  fault  with  what 
you  eat. 

53.  Be  not  angry  at  table,  whatever  happens,  and,  if 
you  have  reason  to  be  so,  show  it  not ;  put  on  a  cheerful 
countenance,  especially  if  there  be  strangers,  for  good  humor 
makes  one  dish  of  meat  a  feast. 

54.  Set  not  yourself  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table  ,  but, 
if  it  be  your  due,  or  that  the  master  of  the  house  will  have 
it  so,  contend  not,  lest  you  should  trouble  the  company. 

55.  When  you  speak  of  God,  or  his  attributes,  let  it 
be  seriously  in  reverence.  Honor  and  obey  your  natural 
parents,  although  they  be  poor. 
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56.  Let  your  recreations  be  manful,  not  sinful. 

57.  Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark 
of  celestial  fire,  called  conscience. 

SAYINGS  OK  WASHINGTON. 

Religion  is  as  necessary  to  reason,  as  reason  is  to  re- 
ligion. The  one  can  not  exist  without  the  other.  A 
reasoning  being  would  lose  his  reason,  in  attempting  to 
account  for  the  great  phenomena  of  nature,  had  he  not  a 
Supreme  Being  to  refer  to ';  and  well  has  it  been  said, 
that  if  there  had  been  no  God,  mankind  would  have  been 
obliged  to  imagine  one. 

Let  us  unite,  in  imploring  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
Nations,  to  spread  his  holy  protection  over  these  United 
States;  to  turn  the  machinations  of  the  wicked,  to  the 
confirming  of  our  Constitution  j  to  enable  us,  at  alltimes, 
to  root  out  internal  sedition,  and  put  invasion  to  flight;  to 
perpetuate  to  our  country  that  prosperity,  which  his  good- 
ness has  already  conferred. 

Of  all  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political 
prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports. 
In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  Patriotism, 
who  should  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human 
happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and 
citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man, 
ought  to  respect  and  cherish  them. 

Let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition,  that  mo- 
rality can  be  maintained  without  religion. 

I  never  sufi^r  reports,  unsupported  by  proofs,  to  have 
weight  in  my  mind. 

Among  individuals,  the  most  certain  way  to  make  a 
man  your  enemy,  is  to  tell  him  you  esteem  him  such.  So, 
with  public  bodies. 

To  persevere  in  one's  duty  and  be  silent,  is  the  best 
answer  to  calumny. 
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A  good  moral  character  is  the  first  essential  in  a  man. 
It  is,  therefore,  highly  important,  to  endeavor  not  only  to 
be  learned,  but  virtuous. 

I  shall  never  attempt  to  palliate  my  own  foibles,  by 
exposing  the  error  of  another. 

Secrecy  and  dispatch  may  prove  the  soul  of  success  to 
an  enterprise. 

The  private  virtues  of  economy,  prudence,  and  in- 
dustry are  not  less  amiable,  in  civil  life,  than  the  more 
splendid  qualities  of  valor,  perseverance,  and  enterprise, 
in  public  life. 

Few  men  have  virtue  to  withstand  the  highest  bidder. 

I  hate  deception,  even  where  the  imagination  only  is 
concerned. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  great  characters  are  seldom 
without  a  blot. 

The  company  in  which  you  will  improve  most,  will  be 
least  expensive  to  you. 

Let  us  have  a  Government,  by  which  our  lives,  liber- 
ties, and  property  will  be  secured. 

Every  nation  has  a  right  to  establish  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  it  conceives  it  may  live  most  happy; 
provided  it  infracts  no  right,  or  is  not  dangerous  to  others; 
and  no  governments  ought  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
concerns  of  another,  except  for  the  security  of  what  is 
due  to  themselves. 

Republicanism  is  not  the  phantom  of  a  deluded  imag- 
ination. On  the  contrary,  laws,  under  no  form  of  gov- 
ernment, are  better  supported,  liberty  and  property  better 
secured,  or  happiness  more  effectually  dispensed  to  man- 
kind. 

If  we  mean  to  support  the  liberty  and  independence, 
which  it  has  cost  us  so  much  blood  and  treasure  to  estab- 
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lish,  we  must  drive  far  away  the  demon  of  party  spirit 
and  local  reproach. 

Our  political  system  may  be  compared  to  the  mech- 
anism of  a  clock,  and  we  should  derive  a  lesson  from  it; 
for  it  answers  no  good  purpose  to  keep  the  smaller  wheels 
in  order,  if  the  greater  one,  which  is  the  support  and 
prime  mover  of  the  whole,  is  neglected. 

The  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty,  and  the 
destiny  of  the  republican  model  of  government,  are  justly 
considered,  as  deeply,  perhaps  as  finally  staked  on  the  ex- 
periment intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  American  people. 

There  are  four  things,  which,  I  humbly  conceive,  are 
esseijtial  to  the  well-being,  I  may  even  venture  to  say,  to 
the  existence  of  the  United  States,  as  an  independent 
power. 

First.  An  indissoluble  Union  of  the  States  under  one 
federal  head. 

Second.  A  sacred  regard  to  public  justice. 

Third.  The  adoption  of  a  proper  peace  establishment. 

Fourth.  The  prevalence  of  that  pacific  and  friendly 
disposition  among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which 
will  induce  them  to  forget  their  local  prejudices  and  pol- 
itics; to  make  those  mutual  concessions  which  are  requi- 
site to  the  general  prosperity;  and  in  some  instances,  to 
sacrifice  their  individual  advantages  to  the  interest  of  the 
community. 

These  are  the  pillars,  on  which  the  glorious  fabric  of 
our  independency  and  national  character  must  be  sup- 
ported. Liberty  is  the  basis.  And  whoever  would  dare 
to  sap  the  foundation,  or  overturn  the  structure,  under 
whatsoever  specious  pretext  he  may  attempt  it,  will  merit 
the  bitterest  execration,  and  the  severest  punishment  which 
can  be  inflicted  by  his  injured  country. 

It  is  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
States,  that  there  should  be  lodged  somewhere  a  supreme 
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power,  to  regulate  and  govern  the  general  concerns  of  the 
confederated  republic,  without  which  the  union  can  not 
be  of  long  duration. 

Whatever  measures  have  a  tendency  to  dissolve  the 
Union,  or  contribute  to  violate  or  lessen  the  sovereign 
authority,  ought  to  be  considered  as  hostile  to  the  liberty 
and  independency  of  America,  and  the  authors  of  them 
treated  accordingly. 

It  is  only  in  our  united  character,  as  a  nation,  that  our 
independence  is  acknowledged,  that  our  power  can  be  re- 
garded, or  our  credit  supported,  among  foreign  nations. 

Here  every  portion  of  our  country  finds  the  most  com- 
manding motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  preserving 
the  Union  of  the  whole. 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  the  Union,  a  Gov- 
ernment for  the  whole  is  indispensable.  No  alliances^  how- 
ever strict,  between  the  parts,  can  be  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute ;  they  must  inevitably  experience  the  infractions 
and  interruptions,  which  all  alliances  in  all  times  have 
experienced. 

The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the  right  of  the  people 
to  establish  government,  presupposes  the  duty  of  every 
individual  to  obey  the  established  government. 

It  is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  enterprises  of  faction, 
to  confine  each  member  of  the  society  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the 
securest  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and 
property. 

Unanimity  in  our  councils,  disinterestedness  in  our 
pursuits,  and  steady  perseverance  in  our  national  duty,  are 
the  only  means  to  avoid  misfortunes.  If  they  come  upon 
us,  after  these,  we  shall  have  the  consolation  of  knowing, 
that  we  have  done  our  best.     The  rest  is  with  God, 
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Common  danger  brought  the  States  into  confederacy; 
and  on  their  union  our  safety  and  importance  depend. 

The  disinclination  of  the  individual  States,  to  yield 
powers  to  Congress,  for  the  Federal  Government,  their 
unreasonable  jealousy  of  that  body  and  of  one  another,  and 
the  disposition  which  seems  to  pervade  each,  of  being  all- 
wise  and  all-powerful  within  itself,  will,  if  there  be  no 
change  in  the  system,  be  our  downfall  as  a  nation. 

The  General  Government  is  not  invested  with  more 
powers,  than  are 'indispensably  necessary  to  perform  the 
functions  of  a  good  government. 

The  tumultuous  populace  of  large  cities,  are  ever  to  be 
dreaded.  Their  indiscriminate  violence  prostrates,  for  the 
time,  all  public  authority ;  and  its  consequences  are  some- 
times extensive  and  terrible. 

Of  two  men  equally  well  affected  to  the  true  interests 
of  their  country,  of  equal  abilities,  and  equally  disposed  to 
lend  their  support,  it  is  the  part  of  prudence,  to  give  pref- 
erence to  him  against  whom  the  least  clamor  can  be 
excited. 

In  every  nomination  to  office,  I  have  endeavored,  as 
far  as  my  own  knowledge  extended,  or  information  could 
be  obtained,  to  make  fitness  of  character  my  primary 
object. 

Good  measures  should  always  be  executed,  as  soon  as 
they  are  conceived,  and  circumstances  will  admit. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  United  America,  to  ad- 
minister to  the  wants  of  other  nations,  without  being  en- 
gaged in  their  quarrels ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  ability  of  the 
proudest  and  most  polite  people  on  earth,  to  prevent  us 
becoming  a  great,  a  respectable,  and  a  commercial  nation, 
if  we  shall  continue  united  and  faithful  to  ourselves. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable  es- 
tablishments, in  a  respectable  defensive  posture,  we  may 
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safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances,  for  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies. 

There  is  nothing  so  likely  to  produce  peace,  as  to  be 
ivell  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy. 

Separated  as  we  are,  by  a  world  of  water,  from  other 
lations,  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  surely  avoid  being  drawn 
into  the  labyrinth  of  their  politics,  and  involved  in  their 
iestructive  wars. 

America  may  think  herself  happy  in  having  the  Atlantic 
for  a  barrier. 

It  is  among  nations,  as  with  individuals;  those  who 
take  advantage  of  the  distresses  of  others,  will  lose  in- 
initely  more,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  and  in  consequent 
jvents,  than  can  be  gained  by  the  stroke  of  the  moment. 

Honesty  in  States,  as  well  as  in  individuals,  will  ever 
be  found  the  soundest  policy. 

An  adequate  provision  for  the  support  of  the  public 
jredit,  is  a  matter  of  high  importance  to  the  national 
lonor  and  prosperity. 

Let  us,  as  a  nation,  be  just;  let  us  fulfill  the  public 
contracts,  which  Congress  had  undoubtedly  a  right  to 
iiake,  with  the  same  good  faith  we  suppose  ourselves  bound 
)0  perform  our  private  engagements. 

No  pecuniary  consideration  is  more  urgent,  than  the 
■egular  redemption  and  discharge  of  the  public  debt. 

I  am  well  aware  that  appearances  ought  to  be  upheld, 
ind  that  we  should  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  recognizing, 
)y  any  public  act,  the  depreciation  of  our  currency.  But, 
[  conceive,  this  end  would  be  answered,  as  far  as  might  be 
lecessary,  by  stipulating,  that  all  money  payments  should 
)e  made  in  gold  and  silver,  the  common  medium  of  com- 
aerce  among  nations. 

No  punishment,  in  my  opinion,  is  too  great  for  the 
nan  who  can  build  his  greatness  upon  his  country's  ruin. 
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The  life  of  the  husbandman,  of  all  others,  is  the  most 
delightful.  It  is  honorable,  it  is  amusing,  and,  with  ju- 
dicious management,  it  is  profitable. 

Commerce  and  industry  are  the  best  mines  of  the  nation. 

Arms  should  be  the  last  resort. 

Discourage  vice  in  every  shape. 

Perseverance  and  spirit  have  done  wonders  in  all  ages. 

It  has  always  been  a  source  of  regret,  with  me,  to  see 
the  youth  of  these  United  States  sent  to  foreign  countries, 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  often  before  their  minds 
were  formed,  or  they  had  imbibed  any  adequate  ideas  of 
the  happiness  of  their  own;  contracting,  too  frequently, 
not  only  habits  of  dissipation  and  extravagance,  but  prin- 
ciples unfriendly  to  republican  government,  and  to  the 
true  and  genuine  liberties  of  mankind,  which  thereafter 
are  rarely  overcome. 

Knowledge  is,  in  every  country,  the  surest  basis  of 
public  happiness. 

It  is  easy  to  make  acquaintances,  but  difficult  to  shake 
them  off,  however  irksome  and  unprofitable  they  are  found, 
after  we  have  once  committed  ourselves  to  them. 

It  is  a  maxim  with  me,  not  to  ask  what,  under  similar 
circumstances,  I  would  not  grant. 

A  difference  of  opinion  on  political  points,  is  not  to 
be  imputed  to  freemen,  as  a  fault.  It  is  to  be  presumed, 
that  they  are  all  actuated  by  an  equally  laudable  and  sacred 
regard  for  the  liberties  of  their  country. 

Let  your  heart  feel  for  the  afflictions  and  distresses  of 
every  one. 

Let  your  hand  give  in  proportion  to  your  purse. 

The  love  of  my  country  will  be  the  ruling  influence 
of  my  conduct. 
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I  shall  rely,  confidently,  on  that  Providence  which  has 
hitherto  preserved  and  been  bountiful  to  me. 

It  is  a  maxim  with  me,  that,  in  times  of  imminent 
danger  to  the  country,  every  true  patriot  should  occupy 
the  post  in  which  he  can  render  his  services  most  effectual. 

It  is  our  duty,  to  make  the  best  of  our  misfortunes, 
and  not  suffer  passion  to  interfere  with  our  interest  and 
the  public  good. 

There  is  no  truth  more  thoroughly  established,  than 
that  there  exists,  in  the  economy  and  course  of  nature,  an 
indissoluble  union  between  virtue  and  happiness,  between 
duty  and  advantage,  between  the  genuine  maxims  of  an 
honest  and  magnanimous  policy,  and  the  solid  rewards  of 
public  prosperity  and  felicity. 

It  is  substantially  true  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a 
necessary  spring  of  popular  government. 

"Without  virtue,  and  without  integrity,  the  finest  talents 
and  most  brilliant  accomplishments  can  never  gain  the 
respect,  and  conciliate  the  esteem,  of  the  truly  valuable 
part  of  mankind. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  little  more  than  common  sense 
and  common  honesty,  in  the  transactions  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  would  be  necessary  to  make  us  a  great  and 
happy  nation ;  for,  if  the  general  government  shall  be  ar- 
ranged and  administered  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  acquire 
the  full  confidence  of  the  American  people,  I  sincerely 
believe  they  will  have  greater  advantages,  from  their  nat- 
ural, moral,  and  political  circumstances,  for  public  felicity, 
than  any  other  people  ever  possessed. 

The  good  opinion  of  honest  men,  friends  to  freedom 
and  well-wishers  to  mankind,  wherever  they  may  be  born 
or  happen  to  reside,  is  the  only  kind  of  reputation  a  wise 
man  would  ever  desire. 
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To  stand  well  in  the  estimation  of  one's  country,  is  a 
happiness  of  which  no  rational  creature  can  be  insensible. 

My  chief  reason  for  supposing  the  "West  India  trade 
detrimental  to  us,  was,  that  rum,  the  principal  article  re- 
ceived from  thence,  is  the  bane  of  morals  and  the  parent 
of  idleness. 

The  General  most  earnestly  requires  and  expects  a  due 
observance  of  those  articles  of  war,  established  for  the 
government  of  the  army,  which  forbid  profane  cursing, 
swearing,  and  drunkenness. 

Avoid  gaming.  This'  is  a  vice  which  is  productive  of 
every  possible  evil;  equally  injurious  to  the  morals  and 
health  of  its  votaries. 
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Abeeceombie,  General  —  takes 
command  of  the  American  and 
British  forces,  144. 

Adams,  John— advises  withWash- 
ington,  193— goes  to  hear  Lord 
Howe's  proposition,  213 — calls 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  a 
rope  of  sand,  366— elected  Vice- 
President,  390 — his  opinion  of 
etiquette,  399  —  re-elected  Vice- 
President,  455  — troubles  with 
France,  calls  an  extra  session  of 
Congress,  555. 

Adet,  Minister — attacks  the  Ad- 
ministration, 541. 

Allen,  Ethan — takes  Ticonderoga, 
169 — ^falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  is  sent  in  chains  to 
England,  184. 

Americans,  the — of  the  Revolu- 
tionary period,  242 — aping  the 
British,  255 — character  and  con- 
duct, 256 — conduct  at  German- 
town,  262,  263,  264  —  cry  for 
Washington  to  strike,  their  gen- 
eral distress,  267 — weak  patriots, 
280 — they  become  careless  after 
the  French  treaty,  291  —  wild 
with  excitement  over  the  sur- 
render of  Yorktown,  332 — their 
army  discontents,  335  —  their 
evil  purposes  suppressed  by 
"Washington,  336,  337,  338  — a 
happy  people,  359 — their  views 
of  the  Confederacy,  366— their 


struggles  for  a  Constitution,  375, 
376,  382,  383,  384— their  notions 
of  Washington's  aristocratic  cer- 
emonies, 403,  404,  410— their 
conduct  toward  France  and  her 
agents,  477 — their  mourning  for 
Washington,  562. 

Andre,  Major  John — meets  Arnold 
at  West  Point,  305,  306— is  cap- 
tured, 307  — his  trial,  308  — is 
hanged,  his  remains,  309. 

Anti-Federalists,  the,  379 — oppose 
the  Constitution,  381  —  their 
name,  419— their  strength  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Government, 
420 — their  character  and  work, 
487,  592,  593,  594. 

Armstrong,  General  John  —  at 
Germantown,  261. 

Arnold,  Benedict  —  threatens  to 
join  the  British,  183  —  begins 
his  perilous  expedition  to  Can- 
ada, 184 — its  failure,  192 — his 
second  plan  to  capture  Quebec 
fails,  199 — his  fine  battles  of  the 
galleys  on  Lake  Ohamplain, 
224 — his  disappointments,  241 — 
takes  command  under  Schuyler, 
248 — his  daring  deeds  on  Bemis's 
Heights,  quarrels  with  Gates, 
253 — his  standing,  269 — repri- 
manded by  order  of  the  Con- 
gress, 298 — takes  command  at 
West  Point,  303 — his  treason, 
305,  306,  307,  308,  309— com- 
mands a  brigade  of  Tories,  310 — 
653 
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ravages  the  country,  319,  320, 
321,  327. 

Articles  of  Confederation— ratified 
by  the  States,  315 — found  want- 
ing, 366. 

Attorney-General  —  office  of,  es- 
tablished, 402. 

B 

Banckoft,  George — on  Washing- 
ton's education,  71 — his  opin- 
ions of  Washington,  563. 

Barras,  Count  de — sails  for  the 
Chesapeake,  330. 

Bautn,  Colonel  —  defeated  by 
Stark,  252. 

Botetourt — Governor  of  Virginia, 
166. 

Braddock,  General  Edward,  118 — 
prepares  to  march  into  the 
wilderness,  119 — takes  Wash- 
ington's advice,  120 — is  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  121 — his 
death  at  Great  Meadows,  122 — 
his  character,  122. 

Bradford,  Alden — his  opinion  of 
Washington's  repeated  refer- 
ences to  Providence,  397. 

Bradford,  William  —  becomes  at- 
torney-general, 487. 

British,  the — their  war  ships  in 
Tappan  Sea,  204 — in  the  South, 
209— in  New  York,  209,  210,  211, 
212 — their  attempts  to  cut  off 
Washington  in  New  York,  214 — 
in  the  Hudson,  214 — burn  a  part 
of  New  York,  215 — ^fail  to  reach 
New  York  from  Canada,  224 — 
their  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain, 
224 — ravage  New  .Jersey,  238 — 
approach  Philadelphia,  257  — 
they  get  the  advantage  of  Wash- 
ington, 258 — they  take  posses- 
sion of  Philadelphia,  260— their 
conduct  in  the  battle  of  Ger- 


mantown,  262  —  sufier  defeats 
on  the  Delaware,  265,  266 — their 
final  success  in  opening  the 
river,  267 — they  evacuate  Phil- 
adelphia, 285  —  evacuate  New 
York,  358. 

Broadwell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lytle — 
her  account  of  the  Mount  Ver- 
non Association,  581. 

Burgoyne,  General  John — returns 
to  Canada,  marches  to  Lake 
Champlain,  intercepted  letter 
to,  246 — clears  the  Americans 
from  Lake  Champlain,  247 — 
discards  his  Indian  allies,  251 — 
one  of  his  detachments  de- 
feated, 252  —  correspondence 
with  Gates,  252  —  defeated, 
253 — meets  Gates,  255. 

Burrows,  Silas  E. — begins  a  monu- 
ment to  Mary  Washington,  58, 59. 


Cabinet  —  when  first  members 
appointed,  422 — divided  on  the 
Bank,  436 — divided  on  ratio  of 
representation,  451  —  troubles 
about  Genet,  470,  472,  473,  474— 
changes  in,  503,  504. 

Cadwallader,  General  John  — in 
New  Jersey,  232 — after  the  Hes- 
sians, 233 — fights  a  duel  with 
General  Conway,  281. 

Carter,  of  London— to  Washing- 
ton, 136. 

Chastellux,  Marquis  de — his  opin- 
ion of  Washington,  312. 

Chester,  Joseph  L. — attempts  to 
break  down  the  Washington 
pedigree,  44,  45,  46,  47. 

Church,  Dr.  Benjamin  —  turns 
traitor,  is  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try, 185. 

Cincinnati — Fort  Washington  at, 
418. 
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Cincinnati,  Order  of  the— forma- 
tion, 339. 

Clinton,  General  James — on  the 
Hudson,  204. 

Clinton,  General  George — on  the 
Hudson,  204 — enters  New  York, 
358 — opposes  the  Constitution, 
376 — runs  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, 455,  463. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry — on  Long  Is- 
land, 210  —  marches  up  the 
Hudson,  burns  towns,  254 — su- 
persedes William  Howe,  285 — 
fails  to  draw  Washington  into 
an  engagement  on  the  Hud- 
son, 295 — goes  to  the  South, 
298,  300— returns  to  New  York, 
301 — plans  the  destruction  of 
the  French  in  Ehode  Island, 
302 — fails  to  effect  the  release 
of  Andre,  308— compelled  to 
withdraw  troops  from  Virginia, 
324 — fails  to  succor  Cornwallis, 
332. 

Collier,  Sir  George — favors  devas- 
tating the  country,  292 — super- 
sedes Lord  Howe,  293. 

Colonies,  the — ^their  cause,  160, 
164,  165,  166,  188. 

Congress,  the  Continental — con- 
venes in  'Philadelphia,  168 — 
second  session  of,  170 — declares 
independence  of  England,  202 — 
organizes  a  war  board,  200 — 
, sends  a  committee  to  the  Howes, 
'213— honors  Washington,  238— 
murmurs  against  him,  256 — be- 
comes peripatetic,  bestows  new 
powers  on  Washington,  259 — 
sessions  of,  held  with  closed 
doors,  disgraceful  character  of, 
280 — abandons  the  cabal,  falls 
back,  on  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  280 — adopts  Washington's 
plans,  284 — loses  its  zeal,  290, 


291,  298,  299— sends  John  Lau- 
rens to  France  for  money,  314 — 
thanks  the  armies,  orders  a 
statue  for  Yorktown,  833 — re- 
ceives notice  of  negotiations  for 
peace,  335 — weak  and  powerless, 
its  character,  367,  368 — approves 
the  report  of  the  Annapolis  con- 
vention, 374,  375 — its  proceed- 
ings for  introducing  the  new 
government,  380 — ordersastatue 
of  Washington,  576. 

Congress  of  the  United  States — 
meets  first  time,  390,  419 — no- 
tifies Washington  of  his  elec- 
tion, 390 — organizes  the  Exec- 
utive Departments,  the  Supreme 
Court,  402,  427— ends  first  ses- 
sion, 402 — end  of  second  session, 
417  —  where  first  session  was 
held,  420— its  work,  420,  421, 
422 — its  second  session,  423 — its 
acts,  428,  429 — third  session, 
430 — its  measures,  435 — meets, 
442— measures,  451— its  strength, 
450 — adjourns,  452 — begins  the 
session  of  1792,  455 — measures, 
463 — meets,  .478  —  prepares  for 
war,  484 — measures,  485 — meets, 
492 — measures,  502 — organizes, 
509 — measures,  516 — meets,  re- 
plies without  unanimity  to  the 
President,  540 — meets  under  Mr. 
Adams,  555. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the — formation  and  ratification 
of,  365— signed,  379. 

Convention,  the  Constitutional — 
365 — preparatory  convention  at 
Annapolis,  its  members,  370 — 
its  report,  371 — meets  in  Car- 
penter's Hall,  377  — plans  and 
their  authors,  proceedings,  377, 
378,  379. 

Conway,     Thomas  —  arrives    in 
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America,  271  —  Washington's 
view  of  him,  272  —  his  cabal, 
272,  273 — appointed  inspector- 
general,  274 — his  duel  with  Cad- 
wallader,  writes  a  confession  to 
Washington,  281— leaves  Amer- 
ica, 282. 

Cornwallis,  Lord  —  pursues  the 
Americans  on  the  Hudson, 
222 — out-generaled  in  New  Jer- 
sey, 234,  236,  237— at  Brandy- 
wine,  258— in  the  South,  300— 
his  difficulties,  315 — in  Virginia, 
319,  321— at  Yorktown,  327— 
attempts  to  escape,  329,  331 — 
his  surrender,  332. 

Craik,  Dr.  James — goes  with  Wash- 
ington to  the  Ohio,  155— attends 
Wasliington  in  his  last  illness, 
559 — holds  Washington  in  rev- 
erence, gives  an  Indian  speech 
on  this  reverence,  578. 

Custis,  John  Parke — first  husband 
of  Martha  Washington,  147, 607. 

Custis,  John  Parke — son  of  Martha 
Washington,  605 — his  education 
and  marriage,  609 — his  death, 
605,  616— his  character,  607. 

Custis,  Eleanor  Parke — her  liber- 
ties with  Washington,  596 — her 
parentage,  605  —  marries  Law- 
rence Lewis,  622 — her  tomb  at 
Mount  Vernon,  634. 

Custis,  G.  W.  P.— 55, 59— places  a 
slab  over  the  spot  where  Wash- 
ington was  born,  65— his  letter 
on  the  subject,  66— his  parent- 
age, 605  —  his  character,  his 
death,  622. 


Dagworthy,  Captain  —  claims 
military  superiority  over  Wash- 
ington, 133 — set  right  by  Gov- 
ernor Shirley,  135. 


Deane,  Silas — sends  over  foreign 
adventurers,  241  —  aids  in  ef- 
fecting a  treaty  with  France, 
284. 

D'Estaing,  Compte  —  arrives  in 
Rhode  Island,  288. 

De  Eemoris — foolishly  lights  St. 
Clair's  path,  248. 

De  Kalb,  Baron — well  received  in 
America,  271  —  his  character, 
271,  272— in  the  South,  303— 
mortally  wounded;  his  monu- 
ment, 304. 

De  Rochambeau  —  arrives  with 
five  thousand  troops,  302  — 
lends  money  to  Washington, 
328 — arrives  before  Yorktown, 
330 — returns  to  the  Hudson, 
334. 

Dinwiddle,  Governor  Robert — his 
connection  with  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany, 84 — sends  William  Trent 
to  the  Ohio,  89 — commissions 
Washington  to  visit  the  French 
post,  89— pledges  land  to  the 
Virginia  soldiers,  87 — publishes 
Washington's  journal,  102 — ^be- 
gins the  French  '  and  Indian 
War,  104,  105— his  difficulties 
with  the  stubborn  Americans, 
114  —  defends  Washington's 
course,  and  his  own,  116 — letter 
to  Washington,  138 — his  trials 
with  Washington,  138 — he  rec- 
ommends Washington  to  Geij- 
eral  Abercrombie,  141— he  leaves 
America,  141. 

Donop,  Colonel — in  New  Jersey, 
232— outwitted  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, 233— mortally  wounded  at 
Fort  Mercer,  266. 

Dunmore,  Earl  of — convokes  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  167. 

Duplessis,  Manduit — at  Fort  Mer- 
cer, 265. 
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England — her  cause  in  theFrench 
and  Indian  War,  103,  104— her 
claims  in  America,  103  —  at- 
tempts to  bring  back  the  Col- 
onies, 285  —  her  affairs  in  Eu- 
rope, 291 — ^her  conduct,  487 — not 
anxious  for  another  war  with 
America,  488. 

Erskine,  Thomas— his  opinion  of 
Washington,  570. 

Ewing,  General— at  Trenton,  232. 

F 

Fairfax,  Lord  Thomas — patron 
of  Washington,  82,  83  — his 
Greenway  Court,  83. 

Fairfax,  Bryan— 159,  162— his  re- 
lation to  Washington,  169. 

Fairfax  County — resolutions  of, 
161 — they  oppose  slavery,  162-^ 
meeting  in,  168. 

Farewell  Address,  the — history 
of,  453,  516,  518,  519,  520— its 
reception,  520,  540,  541. 

Fauquier,  Francis,  143. 

Federalists,  the  —  advocate  the 
Constitution,  381,  419,  420  — 
their  character,  441,  595. 

Federal  Government,  the  —  its 
adoption,  380 — inaugurated  in 
New  York,  381,  392,  419— con- 
dition of  the  country  at  the 
beginning  of,  398. 

Forbes,  General — marches  against 
Fort  Duquesne,  143  —  takes 
Washington's  advice,  captures 
Pittsburg,  146. 

Fox,  Mr. — his  opinion  of  Wash- 
ington, 568. 

France — her  American  claims,  48, 
85,  86,  103— her  aggressions  on 
English  pretensions,  89  —  her 
conduct,  555,  558 — her  respect 
for  Washington,  562. 


42 


Franklin,  Benjamin — sent  to  lis- 
ten to  Lord  Howe's  proposals, 
213 — effects  a  treaty  with  France, 
284. 

Eraser,  General— killed  at  Still- 
water, 254. 

French,  the — a  fleet  of,  arrives  on 
the  American  coast,  288— their 
early  failures,  289— at  Savannah, 
295 — fleet  of,  in  Rhode  Island, 
302 — their  soldiers  in  Philadel- 
phia, 327— in  "Virginia,  330,  331, 
332,  333  —  harmony  with  the 
Americans,  334. 

French  and  Indian  War,  103, 118 — 
causes  of,  103, 108— Great  Mead- 
ows, 110  —  Braddock's  Defeat, 
121 — Louisburg,  Fort  Frontenac, 
145 — Fort  Duquesne,  Quebec, 
Montreal,  close  of  the  war,  146. 

Freneau,  Philip — establishes  the 
"National  Gazette,"and  becomes 
a  secretary  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  452. 


Gage,  General — in  command  of 
the  British  at  Boston,  181 — re- 
called, 185. 

Gansevoort,  Colonel — ^pursues  St. 
Leger,  251. 

Gates,  Horatio — appointed  adju- 
tant-general, 171 — appointed  to 
command  in  the  north,  201 — on 
Lake  Champlain,  225  —  joins 
Washington  against  his  will, 
231  —  wants  an  independent 
command,  sent  by  the  Congress 
to  Lake  Champlain,  240— at 
Ticonderoga,  242  —  supersedes 
Schuyler,  249 — writes  letters  to 
Burgoyne,  252 — quarrels  with 
Arnold,  defeats  Burgoyne,  253 — 
meets  Burgoyne,  his  conduct, 
254,  255— his  bad  conduct,  268, 
269,  274— at  the  head  of  the 
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War  Board,  274 — tries  to  cov&r 
his  evil  deeds,  277,  279— ap- 
pointed to  command  in  the 
South,  302 — defeated,  retires  to 
his  farm  in  Virginia,  his  char- 
acter, 303,  304  —  gladly  joins 
Washington  to  be  at  the  closing 
of  the  war,  339. 

Genet,  Citizen — arrives  in  Charles- 
ton, 466 — his  course,  his  recep- 
tion, 466,  467 — presents  himself 
to  the  President,  469 — his  con- 
duct, 470, 471, 472, 473,  474, 475— 
his  recall,  475 — he  marries  the 
daughter  of  Governor  George 
Clinton,  476 — his  character  and 
work,  476,  477. 

Gerry,  Elbridge^sent  to  France, 
555. 

Gist,  Christopher — in  the  employ 
of  the  Ohio  Company,  treats 
with  the  Indians,  85 — fixes  a 
post  on  the  Youghioghany,  86 — 
accompanies  Washington  ou  his 
first  mission,  91,  94,  95 — his 
account  of  Washington's  es- 
cape, 97. 

Greene,  Nathaniel — appointed  a 
brigadier-general,  171 — in  com- 
mand on  Long  Island,  199, 
209— his  illness,  212  — at  Fort 
Lee,  220 — does  not  follow  Wash- 
ington's wise  advice,  221 — at 
Trenton,  232,  234— at  German- 
town,  261— at  Monmouth,  287— 
sent  to  the  East,  288 — appointed 
quartermaster-general,  303  — 
sent  to  the  South,  304,  316— 
fights  at  Guilford  Court  House, 
317 — presses  the  British  to  con- 
centrate at  Charleston,  318. 

Greene,  Colonel  Christopher — de- 
fends Fort  Mercer,  265,  266— 
defeats  the  Hessians,  266 — mur- 
red  on  Croton  River,  321. 


Grasse,  Comte  de  —  arrives  in 
Chesapeake,  328 — wants  La  Fay- 
ette to  fight  Cornwallis,  329 — 
himself  engages  the  British,  330. 

H 

Hale,  Captain  Nathan  —  ex- 
ecuted as  a  spy  by  the  British, 
309. 

Half-King  —  accompanies  Wash- 
ington to  the  French,  93 — de- 
livers up  the  "speech-belt"  to 
the  French  commandant,  94 — 
pledges  himself  to  Washington, 
98 — his  speech,  99 — sends  a 
wampum  belt  to  the  English, 
106 — ^joins  Washington  on  the 
Youghioghany,  108— in  the  first 
engagement  of  the  war,  108 — 
deserts  Washington  at  Great 
Meadows,  110— his  death,  110. 

Hamilton,  Alexander — sent  to  the 
Hudson  after  Gates,  269 — first 
appearance  in  the  Eeyolution, 
270 — prevents  Washington's  at- 
tempt to  capture  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  on  the  argument  of  bad 
policy,  294— at  Yorktown,  331— 
favors  a  revision  of  the  Con- 
federacy, in  the  convention  at 
Annapolis,  370— at  the  head  of 
the  friends  of  the  Constitution 
in  New  York,  381,  382 — opinions 
of  official  ceremony  and  na- 
tional dignity,  399  — appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  402 — 
presents  his  financial  plans,  413, 
414 — his  opinion  of  Genet,  of 
France,  468  —  wishes  to  retire 
from  the  Cabinet,  486— accom- 
panies the  grand  army  under 
Light  Horse  Harry  Lee,  489 — 
retires  from  the  Cabinet,  503 — 
writes  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,    519  —  appointed     a 
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major-general,  557— his  work  in 
the  Administration  of  Wash- 
ington, 591,  592,  594. 

Hancock,  John — president  of  the 
Congress,  170,  174— a  question 
of  etiquette  with  President 
Washington,  411,  412,  413. 

Harmer,  General — defeated  by  the 
savages  in  Ohio,  418. 

Hawley,  Joseph,  159. 

Hayne,  Colonel  —  hanged  at 
Charleston  by  Lord  Rawdon, 
31&— his  case  and  character,  318. 

Heard,  Isaac — attempts  to  trace 
the  Washington  pedigree,  31, 45. 

Heath,  General  William  —  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier- general, 
171— at  New  York,  214,  217— on 
the  Hudson,  225  —  refuses  to 
obey  Lee  against  the  order  of 
Washington,  226 — marches  into 
New  Jersey,  233. 

Henry,  Patrick — gives  utterance 
to  the  sentiment  that  America 
must  fight,  159. 

Hessians,  the — employed  by  Eng- 
land, 199 — arriving  in  America, 
204 — murder  the  Americans  at 
Fort  Washington,  221 — ravage 
New  Jersey,  228,  238,  301  — 
whipped  at  Trenton,  231 — de- 
feated on  the  Delaware,  266. 

House  of  Representatives  —  op- 
poses titles,  410  —  its  first 
Speaker,  420 — elects  an  opposi- 
tion Speaker,  478— a  bitter  par- 
tisan body,  487 — does  not  ap- 
prove the  President's  speech, 
501 — wants  to  take  a  hand  in 
the  treaties,  503,  516. 

House  of  Burgesses  —  thanks 
Washington  for  his  early  ser- 
vices, 111  —  votes  men  and 
money  for  the  French  and  In- 
dian War,  123 — pays  Washing- 


ton for  his  services  and  losses, 
124 — declares  in  favor  of  an  an- 
nual Congress  of  all  the  Colo- 
nies, 167. 

Howe,  General  William — in  com- 
mand of  the  British  troops, 
186 — appears  with  a  large  force 
before  New  York,  202,  217,  218, 
219— in  New  Jersey,  243— his 
decoy  letter,  246  —  enters  the 
Chesapeake,  250  —  approaches 
Philadelphia,  256,  257 — success 
at  Brandy  wine,  258 — in  Philar 
delphia,  260 — at  Germantown, 
261. 

Howe,  Admiral — joins  his  brother 
at  New  York,  presents  terms  of 
pardon,  205, 206 — again  attempts 
negotiations,  213  —  enters  the 
Delaware,  260  —  appears  at 
Rhode  Island,  288 — superseded, 

.  293. 

Howe,  General — makes  short  work 
of  the  New  Jersey  mutineers, 
313. 

Hudson,  the — British  first  enter 
it  with  war  ships,  204 — Putnam's 
chevaux-de-frise  on,  213 — Forts 
Washington  and  Lee  on,  221 — 
desolation  along,  254. 

Humphreys,  Colonel  David — his 
pompous  notions  about  the  dig- 
nity of  the  new  government,  399. 


Independence  —  growth  of,  160, 
162  —  Dr.  Franklin,  Patrick 
Henry,  Richard  Penn,  John 
Jay,  Mr.  Jefierson,  and  Wash- 
ington on,  163,  164,  165 — mis- 
takes of  English  writers  on  the 
subject  of,  165 — ^hardly  thought 
of  in  1775,  201 — declared  in  the 
Congress,  July  2d,adopted  finally 
July  4th,  202 — the  Declaration 
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of  Independence  read  in  the 
army,  203 — it  gives  a  new  im- 
petus to  American  affairs,  203. 


Jackson,  General — his  address  at 
the  tomb  of  Mary  Washington, 
59 — votes  against  the  address 
to  Washington  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  540. 

Jacobins,  the — in  France,  464 — in 
America,  473,  474,  476,  477  — 
crimes  laid  to  them  by  Wash- 
ington, 490 — in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  501. 

Jay,  John — appointed  Chief  Jus- 
tice, 402 — sent  on  a  special  mis- 
sion to  England,  488 — effects  a 
treaty,  502 — his  part  in  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address,  520. 

Jefferson,  Thomas — Governor  of 
Virginia,  writes  to  Washington 
for  aid,  314 — appointed  Secre- 
tary of  State,  402 — his  views  at 
the  outset,  403,  404 — supports 
Hamilton's  financial  plan,  414, 
417 — takes  charge  of  his  office, 
427  —  his  views  on  currency, 
grounds  of  opposition  to  Ham- 
ilton's plans,  436,  437  —  views 
of  this  country's  relations  to 
France,  441 — urges  Washington 
to  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  453 — his  private 
interview  with  Washington, 
454 — reception  of  Genet,  467 — 
writes  to  Genet,  474 — he  gives 
Genet  a  parting  slap,  476 — his 
report  on  the  commercial  rela- 
tions, 485  —  desires  to  retire, 
486  —  disgust  with  public  life, 
486 — his  sly  views  of  Washing- 
ton, 508. 

Johnson,  Sir  John — with  his  sav- 
age  allies,  201,  247  —  desolates 


the  valley  of  Wyoming,  289 — 
defeated,  292. 

Johnson,  Sir  Guy, — on  the  Cana- 
dian border,  201. 

Jumonville — killed  in  an  engage- 
ment with  Washington  and 
Half-King,  108. 

K 

King,  Rufus— sent  to  England, 
517. 

Knox,  Henry — executes  a  Hercu- 
lean task,  188,  192,  195— with 
Washington,  232 — his  influence 
on  the  right  side,  337  —  high 
notions,  399 — appointed  Secre- 
tary of  War,  402 — resigns,  503 — 
appointed  a  major-general,  his 
conduct,  557. 

Knyphausen,  General— at  Brandy- 
wine,  258 — in  New  Jersey,  298, 
301,  302. 

Kosciusko,  Thaddeus  —  received 
into  the  favor  of  Washington, 
241. 


La  Fayette,  General — his  rev- 
erence for  the  mother  of  Wash- 
ington, 57 — arrives  in  America, 
received  into  the  favor  of 
Washington,  250 — wounded  at 
Brandy  wine,  257  —  faithful  to 
Washington,  278 — sent  to  the 
East,  288 — returns  to  France, 
290— brings  good  tidings,  298— 
lays  the  corner-stone  in  the 
monument  to  De  Kalb,  304 — in 
Virginia,  320 — his  good  conduct, 
329  —  at  Yorktown,  331  —  at 
Mount  Vernon,  361 — in  prison 
in  France,  464. 

La  Fayette,  G.  W.  —  arrives  in 
America,  505 — at  Mount  Ver- 
non, 506. 
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Laurens,  John — sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  France,  314. 

Lear,  Tobias — his  place  and  char- 
acter, 364 — goes  with  Washing- 
ton on  his  tour  East,  411 — ar- 
ranges the  President's  House  in 
Philadelphia,  438  —  at  Mount 
Vernon,  554. 

Lee,  Eichard  Henry — gets  Wash- 
ington's opinion  on  Conway, 
272 — letters  from  Washington, 
363.     • 

Lee,  Dr.  Arthur — aids  in  making 
a  treaty  with  France,  284. 

Lee,  Charles — becomes  attorney- 
general,  504. 

Lee,  Henry  —  enters  the  army, 
257 — adventure  at  Paulus  Hook, 
295 — urges  Washington  to  go  to 
Virginia,  324 — commands  the 
army  against  the  whisky  insur- 
rectionists, 489— his  oration  over 
Washington,  562. 

Lee,  General  Charles — appointed 
a  major-general,  171 — in  Ehode 
Island  after  the  Tories,  191 — his 
experiences  in  Virginia,  199 — 
favors  American  independence, 
203  —  aspires  to  the  place  of 
Washington,  215  —  successful 
in  the  South,  216  — at  King's 
Bridge,  216 — writes  pompously 
to  the  Congress,  216 — writes  to 
Gates,  217  —  correspondence 
with  Washington  and  others, 
225, 226, 227— moves  unwillingly 
to  the  aid  of  Washington,  is 
captured  by  the  Tories,  229 — his 
character,  230— writes  humbly 
to  Washington,  239— accused  of 
plotting  against  America,  282 — 
appears  in  the  army  at  Mon- 
mouth, 285,  286. 

Lewis,  Betty,  58 — ^her  resemblance 
to  Washington,  59. 


Lewis,  Lawrence — at  Mount  Ver- 
non, 554. 

Lincoln,  General — on  the  Hudson, 
217— goes  to  aid  Schuyler,  248— 
defeated  at  Savannah,  295 — sur- 
renders at  Charleston,  300  — 
moves  against  New  York,  fails, 
323 — ^puts  down  the  rebellion  in 
Massachusetts,  365. 

Livingston,  Eobert  R. — adminis- 
ters the  oath  to  the  first  Presi- 
dent, 391. 

Logstown  —  on  the  Ohio  where 
Washington  met  the  Indians  on 
his  first  mission,  92. 

Loudoun,  Fort  —  at  Winchester, 
135. 

Loudoun,  Lord — arrives  in  Phila- 
delphia, 136. 

Lovell,  James — in  the  Congress  a 
bitter  cabalist,  280. 

M 

Madison,  James— ^invited  to  write 
a  farewell  address  for  Washing- 
ton, 453 — relation  to  Washing- 
ton, 594. 

Marion,  Francis— in  the  South,  316. 

Marshall,  John — sent  to  France, 
555 — his  view  of  an  irresponsi- 
ble confederacy,  574. 

Mason,  George — writes  a  Virginia 
non-importation  bill,  166. 

Massachusetts — favors  a  continen- 
tal congress,  167 — receives  the 
Commander-in-chief,  180  —  re- 
bellion in,  365 — advises  the  re- 
vision of  the  Confederacy,  368. 

Mawhood,  Colonel — at  Trenton, 
235. 

Maxwell,  General  —  engages  the 
British  at  White  Clay  Creek, 
257 — begins  the  battle  of  Bran- 
dywine,  258  —  at  Monmouth, 
287. 
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McCrea,  Jane— killed  by  the  In- 
dians, 250. 

McHenry,  James — becomes  Secre- 
tary of  War,  504. 

McLane,  Captain  Allen — at  Ger- 
man town,  261. 

Medicine  Men  —  who  attended 
Washington  in  his  last  illness, 
their  course,  559,  561. 

Mercer,  General — in  New  Jersey, 
232 — noble  conduct  at  Prince- 
ton, mortally  wounded,  235, 236. 

Mifflin,  General — on  Long  Island, 
211,  212 — in  the  cabal  against 
Washington,  281  —  addresses 
Washington,  360 — receives  him 
as  President,  390  —  issues  an 
order  against  Genet's  priva- 
teers, 471. 

Monroe,  James  —  recalled  from 
France,  517. 

Montgomery,  General  Eichard — 
besieges  St.  Johns  in  Canada, 
184 — captures  St.  Johns,  Cham- 
blee,  and  Montreal,  185  —  at 
Montreal,  188— his  death,  193. 

Morgan,  Colonel  Daniel — in  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  of  riflemen, 
215 — sent  to  Gates,  250 — meets 
Tarleton  in  the  South,  316. 

Mount  Vernon— in  1774,  169— 
saved  from  the  British,  324 — the 
master  arrives  at,  360 — falls  to 
Bushrod  Washington,  580  — 
owned  by  John  A.  Washington, 
581— of  to-day,  628,  629,  630, 
631,  632,  633,  634,  635,  636,  637, 
638. 

Mount  Vernon  Association  —  its 
origin  and  purpose,  581— is  the 
present  owner  of  Mount  Ver- 
non, 582. 

Muhlenberg,  General — at  Brandy- 
wine,  257  —  at  Stony  Point, 
293. 


N 

Nash,  General  —  killed  at  Ger- 
mantown,  263. 

National  Gazette,  the— established, 
452 — assails  Washington,  469. 

New  York — conspiracy  in  the  city 
of,  202  —  great  struggle  in  for 
the  Constitution,  381 — takes  no 
part  in  the  first  Presidential 
election,  419. 

Nicola,  Colonel  Lewis — writes  to 
Washington  about  the  griev- 
ances of  the  soldiers,  335. 

North  Carolina — takes  no  part  in 
the  first  Presidential  election, 
enters  the  Union,  419. 


Ohio  Company,  the— 84, 85, 86, 87. 


Paulding,  J.  K. — ^his  views  of 
Washington  as  a  boy,  81. 

Paulding,  John — aids  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Andre,  308. 

Pickering,  Timothy — ^becomes  Sec- 
retary of  War,  503  —  becomes 
Secretary  of  State,  504. 

Pinckney,  C.  C. — sent  to  France, 
517,  555  —  appointed  a  major- 
general,  557 — his  good  conduct, 
557. 

Pennsylvania  —  mutiny  of  her 
troops,  313 — insurrection  in,  488, 
489 — Washington's  view  of  the 
insurrection,  490. 

Political  Parties,  379, 381 ,  41 9, 420— 
begin  to  be  formed  under  Ham- 
ilton and  Jefierson, 437 — "State 
Rights,"  "Whig,"  "Demo- 
cratic," "  Federalist,"  437. 

Potomac  Company,  the  —  forma- 
tion, and  purposes  of,  362,  363. 

Princeton  College  —  the  British 
take  refuge  in,  236. 
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Pulaski,  Count — arrives  in  Amer- 
ica, 257. 

Putnam,  Israel — appointed  a  ma- 
jor-general, 171  —  in  command 
on  Long  Island,  210 — constructs 
a  chevaux-de-frise  in  the  Hud- 
son, 213— on  the  Delaware,  232 — 
on  the  Hudson,  243 — becomes 
stubborn,  270 — gives  his  voice 
for  the  right  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  337. 


Eahl,  Colonel — in  command  of 
the  British  at  Trenton,  231— 
mortally  wounded,  233. 

Randolph,  Peyton — president  of 
the  Congress,  168,  170 — speaker 
of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  170. 

Randolph,  Edmund  ^-  appointed 
first  attorney-general,  402 — be- 
comes Secretary  of  State,  487 — 
opposes  the  Jay  Treaty,  502. 

Eeed,  Joseph — secretary  to  Wash- 
ington, 180 — appointed  adjutant- 
general,  declines  to  receive 
Howe's  letter  to  Washington, 
205 — discovers  the  intentions  of 
the  British  on  Long  Island, 
211 — on  the  Hudson,  his  char- 
acter, 219 — letters  to  Gates  about 
Washington,  227,  228— his  val- 
uable services,  299 — negotiates 
with  the  Pennsylvania  muti- 
neers, 313. 

Rhode  Island — rejects  the  Consti- 
tution, enters  the  Union,  419. 

Robinson,  Speaker  John — ^letters 
to  Washington,  136,  142  — ad- 
dress to  Washington,  149. 

Robinson  House — Arnold's  quar- 
ters on  the  Hudson,  307. 

Rutledge,  Edward— goes  to  see 
the  Howes  about  making  peace, 
213. 


ScHUYLEE,  General  Philip — ap.- 
pointed  a  major-general,  171 — 
on  Lake  Champlain,  183— diffi- 
culties as  to  precedence,  205 — 
other  troubles,  241 — exonerated, 
242 — his  exertions  against  Bur- 
goyne,  247— superseded,  249— 
noble  conduct,  252,  254,  273. 

Shelby,  Isaac — at  King's  Mount- 
ain, 316. 

Shirley,  General — succeeds  Gen- 
eral Braddock,  124— settles  the 
question  of  precedence,  135  — 
superseded  by  the  Earl  of  Lou- 
doun, 137. 

Slavery  —  discussed  in  Congress, 
429. 

Small-pox — in  the  army  on  the 
Canada  border,  200 — spreads  in 
the  army,  Washington  orders 
the  soldiers  to  be  vaccinated,  239. 

Smallwood,  Colonel — at  German- 
town,  261. 

Smith,  Colonel  Samuel  —  at  Fort 
Mercer,  265. 

Spencer,  General  Joseph  —  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier -general, 
171— at  New  York,  214. 

State  Department — organized,  402. 

Steuben,  Baron — in  Virginia,  320. 

St.  Clair,  Arthur — at  Princeton, 
236  —  evacuates  Ticonderoga, 
247,  248  —  escorts  President 
Washington,  390  —  appointed 
governor  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  defeated  by  the  In- 
dians, 418. 

St.  Leger — at  Oswego,  247 — flees 
before  the  Americans,  251. 

Stirling,  Lord — exchanged,  215 — 
on  the  Delaware,  232— Gates's 
correspondence,  279  —  at  Mon- 
mouth, 287 — fails  in  an  attempt 
against  Staten  Island,  297. 
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Sullivan,  John — appointed  a  brig- 
adier -  general,  171  —  succeeds 
Lee  in  New  Jersey,  230  —  at 
Trenton,  232 — on  the  Hudson, 
246  — at  Brandy  wine,  258  — at 
Germantown,  261  —  in  the 
East,  288— in  Wyoming  Valley, 
292. 

Supreme  Court — organized,  402 — 
its  members,  402. 


Tarleton,  Colonel — in  the  South, 
316— at  Yorktown,  331. 

Thomas,  John — appointed  a  brig- 
adier-general, 171 — joins  Arnold 
at  the  North,  199 — dies  of  small- 
pox, 200. 

Tomb  of  Washington — at  Mount 
Vernon,  and  of  other  members 
of  the  Washington  family 
634. 

Tories,  the — strong  in  New  Jersey, 
228 — flock  to  Burgoyne's  stand- 
ard, 250 — Arnold  turns  them  to 
account,  251 — follow  the  British 
customs,  255 — in  the  valley  of 
Wyoming,  289,  292  —  sorely 
pressed  in  the  Carolinas,  316 — 
in  New  York,  322— leave  the 
country  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
338. 

Treasury  Department^ — organized, 
402,  427— change  in,  503. 

Trent,  Captain — begins  a  fort  at 
Pittsburg,  106 — driven  out  by 
the  French,  106. 

Trumbull,  Jonathan — writes  to 
encourage  Washington,  176  — 
joins  the  opposition  to  Schuy- 
ler, 206. 

Tryon,  Governor — offers  land  and 
money  to  the  Tories,  201 — goes 
on  an  expedition  to  Connecti- 
cut, 292. 


U 

United  States  Gazette,  the — in 
Philadelphia,  452. 


Van  Beaam,  John — as  Washing- 
ton's drill-master,  88 — goes  with 
Washington  to  the  Ohio,  91, 93— 
a  lieutenant,  105 — put  the  wrong 
words  into  the  capitulations  at 
Great  Meadows,  111 — impris- 
oned at  Quebec,  113 — sent  to 
England,  113. 

Van  Wart,  Isaac — one  of  the  cap- 
tors of  Andre,  308. 

Virginia  —  takes  the  first  step 
toward  the  formation  of  a  new 
government,  favors  a  convention 
at  Annapolis,  369 — great  struggle 
in,  for  the  Constitution,  381. 

w 

War  Board — organization  of,  200. 

War  Department  —  organization 
of,  402. 

War,  Revolutionary  —  begins  at 
Concord  and  Lexington,  169 — 
Bunker's  Hill,  173  — siege  of 
Boston,  173 — siege  of  St.  Johns 
on  the  Sorel  River,  184 — Port- 
land burned  by  the  British, 
185 — failure  of  the  efibrts  to 
take  Canada,  192  —  movements 
compelling  the  British  to  evac- 
uate Boston,  197 — battle  of  Long 
Island,  210,  211,  212— British  de- 
feated in  Charleston  Harbor, 
209  — Battle  of  White  Plains, 
219 — British  capture  Fort  Wash- 
ington on  the  Hudson,  221 — 
Fort  Lee  evacuated,  221 — galley 
battles  on  Lake  Champlain, 
224  — battle  of  Trenton,  232, 
233— battle  of  Bennington,  252— 
battles  of  Stillwater  or  Saratoga, 
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253,  254 — battle  of  Brandywine, 
257, 258,  259— battle  of  German- 
town,  261,  262,  263— battle  of 
Fort  Mercer,  266  — battle  of 
Monmouth,  286,  287— capture  of 
Stony  Point,  293,  294— surrender 
of  Lincoln  at  the  South,  300 — 
battle  of  King's  Mountain,  316— 
battle  of  the  Cowpens,  316 — 
battle  of  Guilford  Court  House, 
battle  of  Hobkirk's  Hill,  317— 
battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  319 — 
war  ends  mainly  at  the  South, 
319  —  battles  about  Yorktown, 
330,  331,  332. 

Washington — origin  of  the  name, 
29 — origin  of  the  family,  30,  31, 
44,  45,  46 — clue  to  the  common 
origin  of  all  the  Washingtons,  51. 

Washington,  John — the  Benedic- 
tine, 30. 

Washington,  Robert,  30,  31. 

Washington,  Laurence — founder 
of  the  American  family,  his  will, 
31,  33  —  interred  at  Bridge's 
Creek,  34,  46. 

Washington,  Colonel  John,  30, 
38 — doubtful  ancestry,  46,  47 — 
family,  46. 

Washington,  Augustine — father  of 
George,  35 — settles  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock, 39— his  character,  39, 
40,  41,  42,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78— 
records  his  son's  birth,  64. 

Washington,  Augustine  —  half- 
brother  of  George,  37,  43 — his 
public  life,  44,  130. 

Washington,  Lawrence  —  half- 
brother  of  George,  35,  42 — his 
education,  military  experience, 
42  —  his  connection  with  the 
Ohio  Company,  43,  84  —  his 
death,  88. 

Washington,  Samuel — brother  of 
George,  36. 


Washington,  Betty  —  sister  of 
George,  36. 

Washington,  John  Augustine — 
brother  of  George,  37,  125,  126. 

Washington,  Charles— brother  of 
George,  37,  44. 

Washington,  Bushrod — appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Bench,  59. 

Washington,  John  A. — an  officer 
in  the  Rebellion,  60 — last  of  the 
name  at  Mount  Vernon,  60, 581. 

Washington,  Colonel  William,  60. 

Washington,  James  of  Holland,  46. 

Washington,  Baron  Von,  48,  49— 
pedigree,  50. 

Washington,  Mary,  41 — origin  and 
family,  52 — her  education,  53, 
54,  55 — her  character,  41,  55, 56, 
80— her  lack  of  patriotism,  57, 
118 — her  dream  of  George,  61 — 
Belle  of  the  Northern  Neck, 
74 — her  death  and  place  of 
burial,  56,  58 — her  monument, 
58 — her  marriage,  75 — her  text- 
book, 80 — where  lay  her  Spar- 
tan heroism,  119— letter  from 
her  son,  132. 

Washington,  Martha  —  wife  of 
George,  36 — marriage  to  Wash- 
ington, 147  —  widow  of  John 
Parke  Custis,  147 — joins  the 
General  at  Cambridge,  191 — 
letter  to  President  Adams  as 
to  the  place  for  her  husband's 
remains,  583 — her  birth,  fam- 
ily, 606  — education,  607— first 
marriage,  607  —  her  children, 
608 — story  of  her  meeting  with 
Washington,  608  —  marriage  to 
him,  609 — visits  the  American 
camp,  first  called  Lady  Wash- 
ington, 614  —  her  life  in  the 
American  camp,  615,  616 — her 
character,  616,  619,  621  — at 
Mount  Vernon,  617,  621— her 
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journey  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, 617 — her  first  reception 
as  "  Lady  of  the  White  House," 
618— her  conduct  as  wife  of  the 
President,  619,  620,  621  — her 
preference  for  domestic  quiet, 
622— at  Mount  Vernon,  623— at 
the  death  bed  of  her  husband, 
624  —  administratrix  of  his  es- 
tate, 624— her  death,  624— her 
will,  625 — her  appearance,  625 — 
her  religion,  625,  626 — her  char- 
acter, 625,  626,  627. 
Washington,  George  —  letter  to 
Isaac  Heard,  32  —  to  James 
Washington,  48 — his  birth,  36, 
64,  65— place  of  birth,  65 — his 
teachers,  67,  68 — his  education, 
68,  69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74r-influ- 
ence  of  his  father  and  mother 
in  forming  his  character,  72,  73, 
74,  75,  76,  77, 78, 79,  80, 81— story 
of  his  name  in  the  ground,  77, 
78 — his  midshipman's  warrant, 
70  —  his  employment  by  Lord 
Fairfax  as  a  surveyor,  82,  83, 
84 — appointed  major,  and  placed 
in  command  of  a  district,  87 — 
his  military  trainers,  87,  88 — his 
trip  to  the  West  Indies,  88— he 
has  the  small-pox,  88— he  keeps 
a  worthless  journal,  88  —  his 
theater-going  begins,  88  —  his 
first  mission,  89 — his  instructions 
from  Governor  Dinwiddle,  90 — 
starts  for  the  wilderness  on  the 
Ohio,  91 — shot  at  by  the  Indian 
guide,  95,  1,00 — his  journal  of 
the  mission  published,  102 — ap- 
pointed a  lieutenant  -  colonel, 
105  — at  Will's  Creek,  106  — 
presses  Dinwiddle  for  aid,  107 — 
first  engagement  with  the 
French,  108— builds  Fort  Neces- 
sity, 109 — vanquished  at  Great 


Meadows,  110 — but  receives  the 
thanks  of  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses,  111  —  unsatisfac- 
tory terms  of  the  capitulation, 
and  death  of  Jumonville,  111, 
112,  116 — his  escapes  from  the 
enemy's  bullets,  112 — gives  up 
his  commission  and  returns  to 
Mount  Vernon,  113— letter  to 
Dinwiddle,  114  —  again  enters 
the  army  under  General  Brad- 
dock,  119 — his  conduct  at  the 
Monongahela,  121 — officiates  at 
the  grave  of  General  Braddock, 
122 — his  narrow  escapes,  122 — 
paid  for  his  services,  124— a)J- 
pointed  commander  of  all  the 
Virginia  troops,  124 — his  letters 
to  John  Augustine,  125, 126 — to 
his  mother,  128,  132  —  meets 
Governor  Dinwiddle  at  Will- 
iamsburg, 133  — visits  General 
Shirley  in  Boston,  134  —  visits 
Lord  Loudoun  at  Philadel- 
phia, 136 — in  command  at  Fort 
Loudoun,  145 — marches  to  Fort 
Duquesne,  146 — elected  to  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  meins  to 
this  end,  147 — marriage,  147^ 
takes  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  149  —  his  farming, 
149, 154 — his  sports,  150 — singu- 
lar order  to  his  London  mer- 
chant, 152-7-his  character,  154, 
158,  230,  231,  237,  312,  364,  562, 
563,  564,  566,  567,  568,  569,  573, 
574,  577,  578,  589,  590,  591,  692, 
593,  594,  596,  597,  598,  599,  600, 
601,  602— he  brings  the  subject 
of  internal  improvements  before 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  154, 
155 — explores  Dismal  Swamp, 
154 — makes  trips  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Potomac,  154 — his 
no'tes  of  a  tour  to  the  Ohio  in 
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1770,  155,  156,  157— his  notion 
of  a  politician,  158 — in  tlie  sec- 
ond Virginia  Convention,  159 — 
has  no  thoughts  of  independ- 
ence of  England,  160— in  the 
first  Continental  Congress,  161 — 
member  of  convention  in  his 
county  and  sanctions  the  Fair- 
fax Resolutions,  162 — ^introduces 
a  non-importation  measure  to 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  166 — 
chosen  to  represent  Fairfax 
County  in  the  convention  at 
Williamsburg,  168  —  appointed 
to  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress, 168  —  words  to  George 
William  Fairfax,  169  —  in  the 
Congress,  170 — chosen  to  com- 
mand the  Continental  Army, 
171 — speech  to  the  Congress,  ac- 
cepting the  appointment,  171 — 
receives  his  commission,  172 — 
takes  command  of  the  army, 
172— his  difficulties,  173,  174, 
175, 180 — first  order  to  the  army, 
179 — difficulties  with  a  merce- 
nary and  unpatriotic  race,  186, 
187  —  order  against  cards  and 
other  evils,  195  —  forces  the 
British  out  of  Boston,  196, 197— 
in  New  York,  199 — meets  Con- 
gress, 200  —  hangs  Thomas 
Hickey,  202  —  appeals  to  the 
Congress  for  a  large  force  of 
minute  men,  202 — his  order  to 
the  army  against  sectional  jeal- 
ousies and  bickerings,  207 — dis- 
appointed and  defeated  on  Long 
Island,  209, 210 — evacuates  Long 
Island,  211 — his  narrow  escape, 
212 — doubts  as  to  holding  New 
York,  213 — removes  his  head- 
quarters to  King's  Bridge,  214 — 
falls  into  a  rage  and  draws  his 
sword  upon  the  fleeing  militia. 


215 — writes  to  Congress,  216 — 
feeling  as  to  Lee's  intrigues, 
216 — his  new  tactics,  218 — at 
White  Plains,  218, 219— at  North 
Castle,  219— notifies  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  to  have  the 
militia  ready,  suggests  the  pro- 
priety of  abandoning  Forts 
Washington  and  Lee,  prepares 
to  cross  to  the  west  of  the  Hud- 
son, 220— visits  Fort  Lee,  be- 
holds the  surrender  of  Fort 
Washington,  221 — writes  to  his 
brother  of  his  sorrows,  222 — 
weeps  at  the  sight  of  the  Hes- 
sians murdering  his  helpless 
countrymen,  221 — plans,  224-— 
troubles  on  account  of  Lee,  225, 
226,  227— marches  through  New 
Jersey,  228  —  his  view  of  the 
capture  of  Lee,  230 — plans  an 
attack  on  the  British  at  Tren- 
ton, 231 — fights  and  whips  the 
British  at  Trenton,  232,  233— 
plans  an  attack  on  Princeton, 
233 — pursues  the  enemy,  236 — 
narrow  escape  at  Princeton, 
237  —  praised  and  given  addi- 
tional powers  by  Congress,  238 — 
issues  a  proclamation  to  the 
weak  New  Jersey  people,  238 — 
has  the  soldiers  vaccinated, 
238 — gets  letters  from  Lee,  238 — 
sends  the  general  officers  home 
to  recruit,  240 — forms  a  body- 
guard, 242 — views  of  the  treat- 
ment of  Arnold,  241 — gives  the 
British  employment  in  New 
Jersey,  243 — watches  the  Brit- 
ish at  New  York  and  on  the 
northern  border,  246  —  divines 
Howe's  intentions,  247,  248— 
proposes  an  exchange  for  Lee, 
248  —  his  precautions,  249  — 
judges  beforehand  the  designs 
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of  the  British,  250 — receives  La 
Fayette,  250 — prepares  to  meet 
the  British  on  the  Delaware, 
250 — prepares  to  oppose  Howe, 
256 — addresses  the  army,  257— 
fights  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
258 — obstructs  the  movements 
as  far  as  possible,  259,  260 — 
fights  the  British  at  German- 
town,  261, 263— at  White  Marsh, 
265 — sends  troops  to  the  forts  in 
the  Delaware,  267 — goes  into 
winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge, 
267 — bis  failures  and  sorrows, 
268,  269,  270— the  cabal  against 
him,  272,  273,  274,  277,  278,  279, 
280 — writes  his  feelings  to  Pat^ 
rickHenry,274 — writes  to  Gates, 
277 — the  cabal  ends,  gets  a  con- 
fession from  Conway,  281 — at 
Valley  Forge,  284 — follows  the 
British  toward  New  York,  285 — 
attacks  the  British  at  Monmouth, 
286,  287 — arranges  upon  a  plan 
of  operations  with  the  French, 
288— goes  into  winter  quarters 
in  New  Jersey,  290 — his  efibrts 
to  start  foreign  relations  on 
right  principles,  291 — declines  a 
general  engagement  with  Clin- 
ton, 295 — his  winter  quarters  in 
New  Jersey,  296,  297— repri- 
mands Arnold,  298 — applies  his 
spurs  to  the  Congress,  299 — 
drives  the  Hessians  out  of  New 
Jersey,  302 — makes  a  movement 
toward  New  York  City,  303— 
urges  the  Congress  to  energy  and 
righteousness,  311  —  a  French- 
man's opinion  of,  312 — begins 
to  turn  his  attention  towards 
the  South,  313,  314,  315— makes 
his  last  appeal  for  foreign  aid, 
319— at  Peekskill,  322  — meets 
Count  de  Eochambeau  in  coun- 


cil, 322 — plans  an  attack  on  New 
York,  322— scolds  Lund  Wash- 
ington about  saving  Mount 
Vernon,  324 — slips  away  from 
the  Hudson,  326— starts  to  Vir- 
ginia, 327 — at  Mount  Vernon 
after  a  long  absence,  328 — took 
position  before  Yorktown,  330 — 
at  Mount  Vernon,  still  urges  the 
Congress  to  make  every  exer- 
tion, 334 — returns  to  the  Hud- 
son, 334 — question  of  disband- 
ing the  array,  335 — will  not  be 
a  king,  337 — makes  a  tour  to 
Lake  Champlain,  353 — last  gen- 
eral order  to  tbearmy,  353-358 — 
enters  New  York,  .bids  farewell 
to  the  ofiicers  of  the  army, 
358 — meets  the  Congress,  de- 
livers up  his  commission,  360 — 
at  Mount  Vernon  at  last,  360, 
361  —  visits  the  Monongahela, 
362 — favors  internal  improve- 
ments, 362,  363  —  president  of 
the  Potomac  Company,  362 — 
reads  agricultural  works,  363 — 
at  Mount  Vernon,  watches  the 
course  of  public  afiairs,  364 — 
presides  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  365 — his  opinion  of 
the  Confederation,  366 — favors 
a  general  convention,  370 — ap- 
pointed a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
vention, 377 — presides,  377 — the 
part  he  took  in  the  formation 
and  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, 383,  384,  385,  386— elected 
first  President,  389  —  receives 
notice,  journey  to  New  York, 
390, 391 — inaugurated  President, 
391 — inaugural  address,  392 — 
attends  prayers  at  St.  Paul's 
Church,  396 — his  opinion  of  the 
ceremony  of  the  inauguration, 
397 — his  first  receptions,  ques- 
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tions  of  etiquette,  398,  399,  400, 
401 — first  residence  of  the  Pres- 
ident, 402 — his  description  of 
the  inauguration,  404  —  writes 
Dr.  Stuart  about  etiquette,  405 — 
goes  to  New  England,  meets 
Governor  Hancock,  411  —  first 
annual  speech,  423 — lays  down 
the  Federal  principles,  427 — his 
second  annual  address,  430 — at 
Mount  Vernon,  438  —  opposes 
extravagance  in  his  house, 
440 — his  tour  through  theSouth, 
440 — his  third  annual  address, 
442  —  mode  of  pi-eparing  his 
messages,  450 — first  veto,  452 — 
at  Mount  Vernon,  abuse  of  his 
Administration,  452 — wants  to 
retire,  453  —  farewell  address 
contemplated,  453 — has  an  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Jefierson  about 
the  dissensions  in  his  Cabinet, 
454  —  again  elected  President, 
455 — his  fourth  annual  speech, 
456 — his  second  inaugural  ad- 
dress, 463,  464 — his  French  pol- 
icy, 465 — his  neutrality  procla- 
mation, 465— called  from  Mount 
Vernon  to  look  after  Genet, 
471,  472— his  fifth  annual  ad- 
dress, 478 — issues  a  proclama- 
tion against  the  whisky  mob  in 
Pennsylvania,  488  —  sends  an 
army  into  Pennsylvania,  489 — 
his  charges  against  the  Jacobins, 
490— his  views  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania insurrection,  490  —  his 
sixth  annual  speech,  492— con- 
vokes the  Senate  to  consider 
the  Jay  Treaty,  502— at  Mount 
Vernon,  505  — called  to  Phila- 
delphia, 505— troubled  by  dis- 
sensions, 506 — his  seventh  an- 
nual speech,  509  — denies  the 
correctness  of  the  course  of  the 


House,  516  —  prepares  his  fare- 
well address,  its  history,  518, 
519,  520  —  Farewell  Address, 
521  —  his  last  annual  speech, 
542 — its  recommendations,  551 — 
retires  to  Mount  Vernon,  554 — 
appointed  commander  of  the 
American  army  in  view  of  wai* 
with  France,  556 — selects  his 
generals,  557  —  visits  Philadel- 
phia, 557  —  takes  ill,  559  —  his 
death,  560 — his  disease,  treat- 
ment, age,  interment,  560, 561 — 
respect  for,  562 — opinions  con- 
cerning him,  562,  563,  564,  568, 
570— his  services,  565,  566,  567, 
568  —  provisions  of  his  will, 
571 — viewson  slavery,  571, 572 — 
as  a  farmer,  575,  576— plaster 
impressions  of  his  face,  576 — 
his  habits,  576 — selects  the  site 
of  the  Capital,  577— birth-night 
ball,  579 — fond  of  theater-going, 
580 — his  tomb,  583 — his  person, 
584 — appearance,  584 — his  relig- 
ion, 585,  586,  587,  588,  589— mis- 
take about  Hamilton's  influence 
over  him,  591 — his  Administra- 
tion, 592, 593,  594, 595, 596, 597— 
early  habits,  597 — his  work,  598, 
599,  600— his  courtships,  603, 
604,  605— his  marriage,  605— 
"  father  of  his  country,"  605— 
his  habits,  612,  613— his  rules 
of  behavior,  his  sayings,  639. 
Washington,  George— letters  of, 
to  Isaac  Heard,  32— to  Governor 
Dinwiddle,  104,  114,  140  — to 
John  Augustine,  124,  126,  222— 
to  his  mother,  128,  132— to  Au- 
gustine, 130— to  Adam  Stephen, 
133— to  Colonel  Stanwix,  142— 
to  General  Forbes,  143  —  to 
Francis  Fauquier,  143 — to  Rob- 
ert    Cary,     147  —  to    Eichard 
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Washington,  150  —  to  Francis 
Dandridge,  151 — to  Bryan  Fair- 
fax, 159 — to  Eobert  Mackenzie, 
160— to  his  wife,  176,  178— to 
General  Gage,  182 — to  Lund 
Washington,  190,  324— to  Reed, 
194,  227— to  the  Congress,  238— 

•  to  Richard  Henry  Lee,  272 — to 
Conway,  273 — to  the  Congress, 
275,  299  — to  Colonel  Nicola, 
336 — to  the  governors  of  all  the 
States,  340 — to  friends  on  the 
Constitution  and  country,  385 — 
to  Hamilton,  387— to  Dr.  Stuart 
on  etiquette,  405,  415 — to  Lear 
about  the  house  in  Philadel- 
phia, 438  —  to  Jefferson,  486, 
506 — to  General  Knox,  553 — 
letter  about  birth-night  balls, 
579 — to  John  Parke  Custis's 
teacher,  610— to  Mr.  Calvert,  611. 

Wayne,  General  Anthony  —  at 
Brandywine,  257,  258 — at  Ger- 
mantown,    262,    263— at    Mon- 


naouth,  287 — takes  Stony  Point, 
293 — in  Virginia,  321  —  among 
the  Indians  in  Ohio,  418. 

Weedon,  General  —  at  Brandy- 
wine,  257. 

Wells,  A. —  gives  a  Scandinavian 
origin  to  Washington,  50. 

Weems,  Rev.  Mason  L.,  40 — his 
reputation,  58 — his  Mary  Wash- 
ington dream,  61 — his  testimony, 
71 — his  veracity,  74  —  founda- 
tionless  charges  against  him, 
74— his  stories,  75,  76,  77. 

Wilkinson,  James  ^ — his  quarrel 
with  Gates,  his  letter  to  the 
Congress,  279  —  his  character, 
279. 

Williams,  David — one  of  the  cap- 
tors of  Andre,  his  pension,  308. 

White  House — the  origin  of  the 
term,  605,  606,  607,  609. 


YoEKTOWN — its  location,  330. 
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